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PREFACE 


In 1943 it was proposed to present a Volume of Studies in Indology to 
Dr. B. C. Law, Ph.D., D. Litt., on the completion of Ms 55th 

year on the 25th October 1946. It is needless to recount the services of Dr. 
Law to Ancient Indian History and Culture in general and Buddhistic 
studies in particular. His persevering research^ in Buddhistic and allied 
subjects during tlie last quarter of a century have borne abundant fruit in 
the form of a series of original studies replete with erudition and scholarship. 
His valuable editions of Buddhist texts and translations have clarified 
our under^nding of Buddhist philosophy and religion. It is therefore in 
the fitness of things that a volume of studies in Indology should be presented 
to him as a mark of appreciation of his dynamic, selfless and scholarly work’ 
and as a partial redemption of the debt of gratitude we owe to him. God 
has fulfilled our desire and we express our gratitude to ail those who have 
extended their hearty co-operation, and to the Indian Research Institute 
for undertaking to publish the Volume. At the same time we express our 
deep sorrow for some among the contributors who could not live to see the 
book ill print. i; 

It is now for the public judge how far we have succeeded in complet 
ing the Volutxie for presentation to a scholar of Dr. Law's eminence. | 

D. R. Bhandarkab ? 

1242*44. . B. M. Barua | 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastr! | 
B. K. Ghosh | 

P. K. Code I 
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I ■ 

INTOODUCTORY 

This Volume has been projected from a sense of duty which his many 
friends and admirers feel that they owe to Dr. Bimala Chum Law in record- 
ing in a permanent form their deep appreciation of the manifold services 
rendered by him to the cause of his country in general and to that of learn- 
ing and scholarship in particular. 

Dr. Law is a unique personality both as a philanthropist and as a man of 
letters. He is a favourite child of the two goddesses of Lak^mf and Saras- 
vati who, forgetting their mutual jealousy, have combined to confer upcai 
him their choicest blessings. He is at once a patron and a devotee of 
learning. 

Bom in Calcutta on the 26th October 1891, he is a scion of the ancient 
Law family of Calcutta. He is the youngest son of the late Mr. Ambica 
Chum Law, and tte youngest grandson of the late Mr Jaygobind Law, 

C. L E. 

As a man of letters, he is already the author of more than 40 learned 
works on a variety of subjects connected with Ancient Indian History, 
Ethnology, Geography, Archaeology, Buddhism, Jainism and the like He 
is an acknowledged international authority on Buddhism and Jainism. He 
is also a sound student of Law, His book entitled “ The Lme of Gift in 
British Mia’' is the only authoritative book on the subject. 

II I 

ACADEMIC AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS | 

He has to his credit a rare record of varied academic distinctions con- j 
ferred upon him by the Universities and other public bodies. [ 

He received his educatim at the Calcutta Presidency College and the | 
Calcutta Univeraty, | 

In 1914 he graduated with Hcmours in Pali. In 1916 he passed the j 
M.A Examination standing First in the First Class in Mi including Bul- 
dhist SatBkrit, Epigraphy and Ralaec^raphy. He also graduated in Law. 

In 1924 he obtainM the D^ee of Doctor of Philosophy m Andent Indian 
History and Qilture. In the sanre year, he was awarded the Sir Asatodi 
Mfv*eriee Gold Medal by the Univerdty of Calcutta for his original re-J 
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man of the Lucknow University and a Griffith Prizcni:tn of the Calcutta 
tJniversity. 

The Vidyalaiiikara Piriveija has conferred ujwn him the sixcial title oi 
Buddhagania Sirommji in recognition of the conspicut«s sfrcices rcndcit-i 
by him to the cause of Buddhism and Buddhistic studies, a rare distinct io-i 
with which few Indians have been honoured by the Buddhi^ts id Ceylan 


He is associated with the following learned Ixdies and jtubiic iiMit'i- 
tions in different capacities : 


He is an Honorary MembtT of die Bhandarkar (.hitmai Ri-stiar'.-n 
Institute, Poona; Honorary Member of the Ganga NaUi Jha Rtsc-aren 
Institute, Allahabad : Honorary Life-Member of the Calcutta Geographical 
Society ; Honorary Correspondent of the Archaeological Surecy of India ; 
FTesident of the Calcutta Geographical Society ; President of the Pificyava*^ 
Mandir (School of Oriental Learning), Calcutta: Vice-lh-esident, Vaijgiya 
Sahitya Parishat ( 1343 B.S. = 1936-37 ), Calcutta ; Via*- President, Buddha 
Society, Bcanbay ; Vice-President, Indian Asociation for the Cultivaticm of 
Science, Calcutta ; Vice-President. Indian Science News Association, Vice- 
President, Indian Research Institute, Calcutta ; Vice-President, Iran Society, 
Calcutta ; Life-Member of the Bcsigal Educational Society : Life-Member of 
NaiKiksha Samiti (Council of Educatiem for Woiiren); Life-Member of the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta ; Life-Member of the Visvabharati ^ti- 
niketan ; Life-Member of the Numismatic Society of India, Bombay ; a 
Trapse of the Vidyasagar Institute, Calcutta ; Historical and Archaeological 
Secretaiy, Royal Asiatic Society of Baigal, 1944-45 ; Fellow. Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Irdand : Fdlcwt' of tiie Royal Asiatic Society 
Bombay Branch ; Fellow of the Royal Adatic Society of Bengal ; Fdlow of 
the Royal Get^raphical Society, Lcaidon ; Corporate Meml»r of the .^nv’rican 
Oriental Society { 1937-40 ) ; Vice-President of the Indian Society of 
Orimtal Art ; Vice-President. British Indian Association for 1942-43 : 
Member of the Executive Committee of the B. I. Association t 1943-44. 
1944-45 ) ; Vice-President, City Athletic Qub, Calcutta ; Life-Member of 
the Automobile Association of Bengal, Calcutta ; Member of the General 
Committee of the Calcutta War Committ^ ( Appointed in August 1940 ) ; 
Member of the Editorial Board of the Annual Bibliography of Indian His- 
tory and Indology instituted by Bombay Historical Society ; Vice-Prmdent 
of the National Defence and Savings Wedc Committee { 1941 ) ; Mismber 
of the (Seneral Committee of tte Silver Jubilee Fund of late King G<»>rge V 
i ( 1935 ) ; Member of the General Committee of the Itei Cross ^kty and 
St. John Ambulance Assodattem ; Meanber of the Ewaitive Committee of 
the Medical Cdlege Centeiary (1934); Member of the All-Bmgal Central 
Flood Rdief Committee (1943) , 

Dr. Law is a big Zemindar of BesKtal and Landhdlder of Calcutta ■ an 
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dency Magistrate of Calcutta He is a Partner of Messrs. Prawn Kishen Law 
& Cb. which is one of the oldest trading firms of Calcutta. He is a Free 
Mason and has been elevated to the rank of a Mark Master Mason. 


BENEFACTIONS 


The world of scholars knows him fw his writings, but is not so well 
acquainted with the other aspect of his personality, his phenomenal philan- 
thropy in aid of approved public causes. It is his way to do good in stealth. 
He shuns publicity like poison. His daily small gifts are hardly known 
even to the inner circle of his friends. But there are many public institu- 
tions which loudly proclaim what they owe to his silent benefactions, of 
which they will remain permanent witne^es and enduring memorials from 
generatiffli to gaieration. 

His benefactions cover a wide range of humanitarian purposes. He 
has respcKided liberally to the call of the suffering, irrespective of caste or 
creed, to the cry for relief of the poor, the infirm, the helpless, the afSicted, 
the diseased, the destitute, and the distressed. 

His charities are informed by the loftiest idealism, a spirit of dis- 
interested positivist social service, of worship of N^^a-Nmayo^^, of serving 
God fay serving Man. 

He has endowed beds in Ho^itals, fcHinded Free-Studentships in Schools 
and Colleges, general as well as techniml, offered facilities for higher research. 


aUy financed the publication of ori^nal contributions to knowledge. His 
charities keep flowing in a continuous stream. 

Some of his typical benefactions are worthy of special mention. Besides 
endowing beds at Hospitals, he has paid a sutstantial contribution towards 
the construction of the Anderstm Casualty Block at the Calcutta Medical 
Grille, and to the King Emperor’s Anti-l\iberculoris Fund in Bengal. 

Many of the Funds started at different places for the rdid of distress 




liberal contributions from him. 

Some of his charities have been directed toward the prcurKrtipn of 
Puhlki Works of Utility, and of Cultural and Social Amaiities, in varioHS 
foniB, whether it be Water-Works, Scheme for Affoiestaricm, 

Stud-bulls, free distrilsiticm of booldete for childrai, AiWetiis or Qnte, 
lihraries. ■ ■ .4^ 

His very timdy contribution fear the supply of sti«i*b#Ss 
appreciaied by the Viceroy, Lmrd lintitt^ow ; “ I have ; 

sMi^fectiffli of your gewois gift, and write pp say h»w l| 




Mi 
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importanta, and your generous donaUon will assist to further a «.>rk ..1 real 

national interest.” , 11 ,.. 

The war lias had its full share of his mumtimice. I has tf.aMnuud 

liberally to the different War Purposes Funds in Bengal. 
than Rs. 20,000i- to the Indian Red Cress Society and o , 

lance Association. He has paid substantial donations towards the Civic 
Pnarfi Funds Lady Mary Herbert’s Womens War Fund. IL h. t»ovem«T 
X,“Sas gSs Fund 

L T. F. Dinapore ( 1940 ). He has been helping the cause of the t’.ar 

»olu. of his gifts to tbsse iustituUorrs te too 
u» Goym»r of Beogsl. Sir Johu Horbort. tn tta 

membering the many occasions upon which you have helped me before, 
reeard tliis dcxiation as yet another example of your omsislent generwiti 

1 if I am able to court, u^at ,b. wthw r^sure 

of support and interest coming from all sections of the community. I dimt 
think Sngal will have any difficulty in fulfilling its full obligations in this 

great humanitarian cause." „ , . i 

His Excellency R. G. Casey, the present Governor of te al«> 

expressed to him his appreciation of an additional pft as follom . 
can assure you that this sum will contribute ^ 

of Bengal’s obligations to the ack and the ^ 

most gratefully appreciated by those who have sacnficed so mudi m this 

war on our behalf.” 

His contribution to the Cydone Relief Fund was thus appreciated by 
the Governor of Bengal: “I regard this prompt and generous gature as 
splendid evidence of your pubUc-spiritedness and your sympathy Jot the 
suffering. I can assure you that it will be most warmly appreciatal by 
those who are in most urgent need of assistance." 

His donation to the Society for the Protection of Children in India m 
response to an appeal issue! by Her Excellency the Marchirmess of Linlith- 
gow was thus appreciated on her behalf : “Your generous donation is a 
source of great encoura^ment in the face of difficult conditions obtaining 
at this present time.” 

His contribution towards the King Emperor's Silver Julwte Fund in 
the neighbouring Province of Bihar has been thus appreciated by the Deputy 
Comimssioner of Hazaribagh, Mr. S. L. Marwood : “ I wish to thank 

you personally for your liberal contribution which is one of the first received 
in this district It will be a gr^t CTcouragemont to the Coramittes and an 
example to other subscribers.* 

Dr. Law has been the redpioit of the Silver Jubilee Medal ( 1935 } 

lifariai f \ Sift 51 fncm liis MaieS' 
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(15) A donation anwunting up to now to over Rs. to ihi 

Indian Rc-search Institute, Calcutta, to conduct it? quartrrK’ joiirn.-d. thr 
" Indian Culture 

(16) A donation of Rs. 5.000 - to the Lucknow L'njvi-i>ity Kndowmrnt 
of Dr. Radfia Kumud Mookerji Lectureship. 

(17) A donation of Rs. LOGO- to the Ganga Nath jlia Kt'e;iTci) Insti- 
tute at Allahabad, 

(18) A donation of Rs. 3,000i. to the Royal Asiatic Society «>( Bora- 
bay which holds it as a Fund, the interest of which is to be s.j->ent in buyina 
books in Pali and Sanskrit, to be kept separately in its Library as a -ixtia) 
collection under the desipation, ‘ Dr. B C. 1-tiw Collection 

(19) A donation of Rs. 12,000- to the Royal Asiatic Society in Lon- 
don, which the Society has created into a Tnist Fund, the income froin 
which is being utilised by it for the publication of learned monograplts 
topics of Indology in the Royal Asiatic Society'*! Sin*cial Series called ' Dr. 
Bimala Churn Law Trust Series 

(20) A gift of valuable stone images and sculptures of the BOTgal 
Sdhool to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and that of a vcD valuable ivory 
image from Orissa to the same institution. 

(21) A gift to the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta, of a graiute tigure 
of Prajfia Paramifa from his own collection. 

(22) A present of F^rsian and Mughal Manuscripts of great histori- 
cal value to the Delhi Fort Musaim, and also to the Idamk sccliw t>f the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta ( 1939 ) . 

The total of his endownKjnts of Free-studentships at different iduca* 
titaial institutions amounts to over Rupees Fifty thousand : ( 1 j Rs. 10,500|- 
for the Calcutta Medical Collep ; (2) Rs. 16.700i- for the Bcnpl Engi- 
neering College, Sbpur (Howrah); (3) Rs. 8, 000'- for the Csilattla 
Presidency Collep : (4) Rs. 4,500]- for the Government Commercial Irwti- 
tute, Calcutta ; (5) Rs. 6,000i- for the Calcutta Bethune College, anti R?. 
4,500|- for the Campbell Medical School, Calcutta, 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

We may now turn to the work and achievements of Dr. Law in tlw 
field of schdar^ip. The quantity and quality of his literary output art 
unique in the annals of letters. As has been already stated, he is to-day 
the author of mcare than 40 leaned works dealing with diffarait aspects trf 
Buddhisn, Jainism, Ancient Indian History, Geography, and .^rchaetiiogy 
All these works by tte titoroughness and standard of their scholarship mark 
Mm out as an Indologist of the first rank. The range and defXh of hit 
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His noteworthy contributions to Ancient Indian History consist of tiie 
.lowing works : 

1. K$atriya Clans in Buddhist India, 

2. Some Kgatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 

3. Ancient Mid-Indian K^atriya Tribes, Vol. L 

4. Ancient Indian Tribes, I., 

5. .4ncient Indian Tribes, 11., 

, ,, d. i nixsi in Ancieiii Inuia, 

7. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 

8. The Magadhas in Ancient India tRAS Pub.). 

In his several Volumes on Tribes, he presents a comprehensive and 
ystematic account of more than 150 tribes belonging to different parts of 
india and playing an important part in the early history of India. In 
hcse works, he has drawn upon all the available sources, Brahmanical, Bud- 
ihist and Jain. He has utilised original works in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, 
Tibetan and Chinese, and also epigraphic and numismatic sources, 
archaeological finds and the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. A careful 
and exhaustive study of ancient Indian tribes written in a spirit 
of scientific research and without any parti pris has been pr^ented for the 
first time in these books on tribes. One may rightly ^y with Dr, Stoi 
Konow that ' the more we had books of the same kind, not only about tribes 
and clans but also about geographical designations, the better it would be 
for the world of scholarship.’ ‘ He has splendidly enlarged and supplemented 
the materials which were shortly dealt with by Rhys Davids,’ as remarked 
by Dr. Geiger. ‘ It must be admitted that the future historian of India 
will find his task substantially furthered b<Ah by the wide knowledge and 
sound judgmait of the author.” 

His treatise entitled “ as described in early texts of Buddhism 
and jfmnism" is a well-written book dealing with the geographical position 
of India, its kings and peoples, sodai life and economic conditions, religirai, 
education and learning, based on the early texts of the Buddhists and Jains 
written in Pali and Ardhamagadhi, together with rdevant Brahrainical 
texts throwing light on otscure points. The treatment is entirely novel 
and the results achieved are excellait In the opinion of Dr, Keith, *no 
author has done as much as Ih-. Law has to make living the picture of 
ancimt India and we are de^y inddrted to his learning and drill in expoa- 
ticwi. This well-arran^ and useful book r^nesents the intensive phase 
which Indian historical studies are now entering as a result of the labours cff 
^Indian scholars. A v»t array of fiKite effect^y tmrdhalled ppwnts to m 
JkingB and amrtiars, saints and knaves, cakulathii[ ihMjey-iaQdea 
iwratnisswy wites and records of m gf# mi ct^jper liates, 
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work goes to elucidate the progress of the country in the different field, of 
culture.’ 

The following are the more notable contributions made by Dr, Law u. 
Ancient Indian Archaeology and Geography ; 

L Srmasti in Indian Uterature ( A. S. 1. Memoir No. 5J ; _ 

2. Rajagriha in Ancient Uterature ( A. S. I. Memoir No. ^ , 

3. Kausambt in Ancient Uterature ( A. S. I. Memoir No. bdj ^ 

4. PanchMas and their capital Akichchhatra (A.^S. L Memoir No. Ov'' 

5. Ujjayim in Ancient India (Arch. Deptt., Gwalior* 

6. Geography of Early Buddhism 

7. Geographical Essays 

8. Holy Places of India 

9. Rivers of India 

10. Mountains of India. 

An attempt has been made in the first five monographs la_ present a 
eraohic picture of the ancient sites of Sravasti, Rajagriha. Kausambi, Alii- 
chchhatra and Ujjayini from ancient Indian literature, coins, inscriptions as 
well as from the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. These exhaustive and 
systematic Memoirs will immortalize his name. 

His treatise on the ancient city of Ujjayiin gives for lire first liinc a 
full and systematic account of its history based on all available origmal 
sources supplemented by the evidence of coins and inariptions and the 
information supplied by the Chinese travellers. Jhis memograph shows 
what an important place an intensive study of locrf history and specialized 
work in a limited field can have in building up the general history of India 
in all its aspects, political, economic or cultural. There is no wonder^ tlrat 
Indolorists of the eminence of F. W. Thomas, Barnett, Winlcmitz. Kv.tr. 
Johnston, Stein, Geiger, or Oldham, should have spoken so highly of tht« 
works. In the opinion of Wintemitz, ‘this work adds one more to the long 
list of highly useful publications which we already owe to him and adds also 
to our knowledge of the history of ancient India. TWs escdlent pte of 
work, full of information and completely free from unjustifiable speculation, 
has received admiration on all hands’. 

His excellent Memoir on Rajagriha is an admirable piece of Kholarly 
workmanship. By collecting every detail about this ancient city, he has 
contributed a new chapter to the work which he has undertaken. 


His Geography of Early Buddhism is undoubtedly 


an 


erudition and sound exposition. In the weU-coiisidercd ()/rink«i 
man Orientalist, Otto Schrader, ‘this is indeed the ki-Ki < 
often missed when reading through tire Pifakas and 
wiil welcome as a great boon. ’ He admires the pains whicis I'.w 
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his opinion that this book will become ‘ an indispensable work of reference 
for all of them.’ The great Russian scholar, Theodore Stcherbatsky, remarks 
that this book ‘answers a long-felt need and will be highly appreciated by 
all students of Buddhist India.’ 


His Geographical Essays is ‘a really valuable digest of information,’ as 
Dr. Barnett remarks. Dr. Keith says that ‘it is a most valuable collection 
rich in accurately stated and carefully collected facts and lays all students 
once more under a deep debt of gratitude.’ 

These two works offer us a systematic exposition of geographical and 
topographical information based on critical study and research, following 
the lines of inv^tigation started by Sir William Jones, Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Buchanon Hamilton, and Mackenzie. 


His Holy Places of India, Mountains of India and Rivers of India 
are the publications of the Calcutta Geographical Society. They are 
historico-geographical sketches of subjects presented for the first time. The 
holy places of India connected with the three religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism, have been arranged regionally and illustrated with maps and 
sketches. The first named work places the educated India of to-day under 
a deep debt of gratitude by describing the holy places of India in a very 
picturesque manner, combining the historian’s desire for detail with a scru- 
pulous attention to the tourist’s or pilgrim’s need of topi^raphical informa- 
tion. The result of this happy combination makes these works indispen- 
sable guides to these places of pilgrimage. By his first hand study of Sans- 
krit, Pali and Prakrit literature, he is eminently qualified to write this book 
and his geographical training has added to the utility of the text by enriching 
it with three majK showing eastern India, north and north-western India 
ar«3 southern India respectively. 

His monograph on the Rivers of India presents a systematic account 
of the rivers of India, dividing them into the Sindhu, Desert-River, Gafiga- 
Yamuna, Bha^rathi-Hooghly, Brahmaputra-Meghna, coastal rivers, Goda- 
vari, Krishpa, Kaveri, Penner and NarmaiM-Tfipti systems. 

His Mountdns. of India presents likewise a systematic account of the 
mountains of northern, western, eastern, central and southern India based 
on the materials available from Indian literature, the accounts of the Greek 
geographers and the itineraries of Chinese pilgrims. 


Dr. Law is a life-long student of Jainian with an intimate acquaintance 
with its literature and historical traditions. IBs publications in tMa imv 
portant branch of Indolc®r are not as numerous as in other braiKtoj 
his book entitled Mahdvira : His Idfd and Teachings, ^vbs us an objective 
iaccount of what may be leamt item the Jaina and Buddhist texts 
'■■ie:Mst£srical: :foundfir Jaimsin.: 
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roent which form the marked features of ail his writings. It will be diflicult 
to find out a book which gives a clearer and more systematic description of 
the life and teachings of the Great Jain leader. It is no exaggeiation to say 
that this very suggestive account has been written in a spirit of impartiality 
and freedom from the narrow prejudice that so often vitiate the writings of 
sectarian authors. In the opinion of Geiger, * it is an excellffit comparative 
study of Mahavira and Buddha, which sheds a flood of light on several 
points at issue.’ We welcome the publication of this kind which contains 
valuable details some of which deserve careful consideration, as has been 
rightly pointed out by the well-known German Indologist, Glasenapp. 

Dr. Law has unrivalled knowledge of Buddhist literature, religion and 
philosophy. All his works on Buddhism and Buddhist thought are very 
important as they help much to elucidate many difficult and knotty points. 

A brief account of these may here be given. 

A History of Pali Literature (in two Volumes) : It is a comprehensive 
work of Pali literature. It is a clear and e.xhaustive exposition of all the im- 
portant problems of the subject and is marked by tlie sober and impartial 
judgment of the author. It contains a very learned and important discussion of 
the relative chronology of the canonical texts, which means, aa»rding to 
Geiger, ‘ a considerable progress beyond what Rhys Davids has said on the 
subject.’ In the opinion of Wintemitz, ‘this is the most comprehensive 
treatment of Pali literature that has so far been published. The well-krioiwn 
French savant Finofi so much liked the book that he was frank «wgh to 
say : “ It seems to me extremely well-devised to provide tillers in the Buddha- 
Heira with an invaluable stock of information and references. The author 
has worked hard for this result and undoubtedly he will reap m return much 
puif^ya with the gratitude of the whole pai}4itajana" 

The idU Work of Buddhaghosa ; This book is the first systematic 
treatment of Buddhaghosa as a man and as a Pali commentator.^^ 
lamented Mrs. Rhys Davids in her Foreword to tffis book, saj^ ; ^ The book 
«|is all the more needed now as a very useful compendium of wtet we yet 
W know of Buddhaghosa borth from his own works and from other document 
' It is a well-executed piece of work in which the author has cdlected all the 
historical and semi-historical materials bearing on the life and labour of 
the great Master of the Law and sifted them with considerable ability, sup- 
plementing these by chapters on the origin and development of the stand- 
ard aimmentaries on the Buddhist scriptures (a very interesting expose), 
on Buddhaghosa’s successors, and on his writings. Geiger and Carpenter 
have expressed their admiration of this book. The former considers it to 
be ‘ an excellent monograph ’ on the celebrated commentator of the holy Bud- 
dhist scriptures and the latter takes it to be a very important book on the 
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and the interpretation of Buddhism by Buddhaghosa ‘may bring many valu- 
able sidelights on the history of Buddhism and Tts consolidation as a system 
of thought in the TheravMa' 

Historical Gleanings : This is an interesting and well-written collec- 
tion of essays on historical topics. In the opinion of Dr. E. J. Thomas, 
‘the book gives much more information of Buddhist notions than can be 
gained from the usual books.' 

Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective : This is a comprehensive 
treatment of the eschatology of popular Buddhism. Geiger, Carpenter, 
Pargiter and Rapson have greatly appreciated this work and one of them 
goes so far as to say that it is ‘ full of rich illustrations of the working of the 
principles of Karma in producing merit and guilt. A comparison of these with 
similar conceptions in Brahmanism would show how much folklore was com- 
mon to the two groups of teaching.' Lord Zetland who has contributed a Fore- 
word! to this book introduces it saying :t “If the reader after perusal of the 
Volume has not acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the eschatology of 
popular Buddhism, he will have no one but himself to blame for Dr. Law has 
admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform." 

The Buddhist Conception of Spirits : This book acquaints the reader 
as" far as possible with what the ancient Buddhists thought about the spirits 
and spirit world. A study of Hie preta belief among the southern Buddhists 
is bound to be attractive. Geiger says : “this book has preserved no doubt 
the popular beliefs spread all over India. It shows us that Buddhism did 
not annihilate the older creeds and ideas but the teacher adopted them and 
inserted them into his own system." Hopkins points out that it fulfils its 
purpose admirably in giving a very clear notion of what the Buddhists 
understood by the spirits departed and others. 

Women' in Buddhist Literature : It contains a clear and comprehensive 
account of women in early Buddhism. It deals with marriage and marM 
relations, position of slave girls, the place of dancing girls and courtesans in 
society, female education, female character, influence of Buddha's doctrine 
on women, the origin and constitution of the order of nuns, and prominent 
Buddhist women. This subject has been ably tackled for the first time by 
Dr. Law before L B. Homer and others. 

Concepts of Buddhism i Ttiis is a publication of the Kjem Institute, 
Holland. It is a scholarly analysis of some of the important concepts of 
Buddhism based upon a careful study of original texts. It deals with elev^ 
Buddhist concepts. Dr. F. iW^. /Rjornas considers it to be an excellent work, 
one of the best of the author's writing.' [The precision and exactness of its 
statements and the aptness ol its citations render it eminmtly suitsijle for 
. forming and conveying, of ^ 
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work goes to elucidate the progress of the ccHintry in the different field* 
culture.’ 

The following are the more notable contributions made by Dr. i.aw tu 
Ancient Indian Archaeology and Geography; 



1. Srmasti in Indian Literature ( A. S. I. Memoir No. 50 ) 

2. Rajagriha in Ancient Uteralme ( A. S. 1. Memoir No. 5<H ) 

3. Kmsamln in Ancient Literature ( A. S. I. Memoir No. 50 i 

4. Panchdlas and their capital Ahickchhatra (A. S. 1. Memoir No, dS’ 

5. Uijayim in Ancient India ( Arch. Depth, Gwalior i 

6. Geography of Early Buddhism 

7. Geographical Essays 

8. Holy Places of India 

9. Rivers of India 




10. Mountedns of India. 

An attempt has been made in tlie first five monographs to present a 
graphic picture of the ancient sites of Sravastf, Rajagriha, KauSmbi, Alh- 
chchhatra and Ujjayini from ancient Indian literature, coins, inscriptions as 
well as from the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. These exhaustive and 
systematic Memoirs will immortalize his name. 

His treatise on the ancient city of TJjjayirn gives for the first time a 
full and systematic account of its history based on all available original 
sources supplemented by the evidence of coins and inscriptions and the 
information supplied by the Chinese travellers. .This monograph shows 
what an important place an intensive ^udy of local history and specialized 
work in a limited fidd can have in building up the general history of India 
in all its aspects, political, economic or cultural. There is no wonder tliat 
Indolc^sts of the eminence of F. W. Thomas, Barnett, Wintemitz, Keith, 
Johnston, Stein, Geiger, or Oldham, should have spoken so highly of these 
works. In the opinion of Wintemitz, ‘ this work adds tme more to the long 
list of highly useful publications which we already owe to him and adds also 
to our knowledge of the history of ancient India. Hiis excellent piece .of 
work, full of information and completely free from unjustifiable speculation, 
has received admiration on all hands’. 

His excellent Memoir on Rajagriha is an admirable piece of scholarly 
workmanship. By collecting every detail about this andent city, 
contributed a new chapter to the work which he has undertaken. 

I 

His Geography of Early Buddhism is undoubtedly an exar- 
eruditkxi and sound exposition. In the weU-cemsidered opinion ^ 
man Orientalist, (Xto Schrader, ‘this is indeed the kind of wJ 
ofteii missed when reading through the Pifakas and which 1 

will wdoome as a great boon. ’ He admires the pains whid’- ''"’ ,.,1 

taken in collecting every availaMe material ,<hi the subject ^ .t't! 
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i!iat thi> Ixxjk will beosne ‘ an indispensable work o 
in.' 'Il)f peat Russian scholar, Theodore Stclierbatsi 
>k ' ait'wers a long-fdt need and 
i>f Buddhist India.’ 

grcphti'fj Essay 
urnatk'i. Dr. Keith says that 


's is ‘ a really valuable digest of information, ’ as 
it is a most valuable collection 
ricfi in nccuraudy -tatt-d and carefully collected facts and lays all students 
onot* nutre Hnd»T a tk-ep dtht of gratitude." 

Th(*.s<^ two v^orks o!Ttr us a systematic exposition of geographical and 
toixigvaphical infornwtifin based on critical study and research, following 
the liries oi invistigation started by Sir William Jones, Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Biichamm Hamilton, and Mackmzie. 

His Holy Plant's ai India, Mountains of India and Rivers of India 
art* the publications of tlw* Calcutta Geographical Society. They are 
hi>torjCi»'gtt.ts:raphic:ii sketcht?;. of subjects presented for the first time. The 
holy places of India conntcied with the three religions. Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism, have btfn arranged regionally and illustrated with maps and 
sketches. The first named work places the educated India of to-day under 
a deep dAt of gratitude by describing the holy places of India in a very 
picturesque m, inner, ojmbining the historian’s d^ire for detail with a scru- 
{wlous atttaition to tlw tourist's or pilgrim’s neal of topogr^hical informa- 
tion. The result of this happy combination mak« these works indispen- 
sable guides to these places of pilgrimage. By his firet hand study of Sans- 
krit, Pali and Prakrit literature, he is eminentily qualified to write this book 
and his px^raphica! training has added to the utility of the text by enriching 
it with three maf» ^wing eastern India, north and north-western India 
and southern India resirectively. 

His monograph on the Rivers of Mia presents a systematic aaount 
of the ri^'ers of India, dividing them into the Sindhu, De^rt-River, Gahga- 
Yamun.i, Bhagirathi-Hooghly. Brahmaputra-Meghnfi, coastal rivers, Goda- 
vari. Krishjja, Kiiveri, Penner and Narmarfi-Tlpti systems. 

His Mountains of Indie presents likewise a systematic account of the 
roountains of northern, western, eastern, caitral and southern India based 
<Mi the materials available from Indian literature, the acccamts of the Gre^ 
pegrajAers and the itimraries of CMnese pilgrims. 

Dr. law is a life-Icaig student of Jainisin with an intimate acquaintanto 
with Its literature and historical traditka®. His pubiicatkajs iothia ini^ 
pewtant braach of IitekAigy are not so rttufflenous as in other Inandifil 
his book entitted MafcMrii : Sits life mi Teachings^ gives ^us an objective 
aosount of wlmt may be teamt fttmi tite jaina and Buddhist texts regarding 
the histoiirad founder of Jainiam. It 'fe ^te^erized, 
ttei same careftri dhoke of facta, the, 
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inent which form the marked features of all his writings. It will be diftioilt 
to find out a book which gives a clearer and more systematic description o' 
the life and teachings of the Great Jain leader. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this very suggestive account has been written in a ^jirit of impartiality 
and freedom from the narrow prejudice that so often vitiate the writings of 
sectarian authors. In the opinion of Geiger, ‘ it is an excellent ojmparative 
study of Mahavira and Buddha, which sheds a flood of light on seveial 
points at issue.’ We welcome the publication of this kind which contains 
valuable details some of which deserve careful consideration, as has bttn 
rightly pointed out by the well-known Geiman Indolc^ist, GiaOTapp. 

Dr. Law has unrivalled knowledge of Buddhist literature, religion and 
philostphy. All his works on Buddhism and Buddhist thought are very 
important, as they help much to elucidate many difficult and knotty points. 
A brief account of these may here be pven. 

A History of Pali Literature (in two Volumes) ; It is a comprehensive 
work of Pali literature. It is a clear and exhaustive exposition of all the im- 
portant problems of the subject and is marked by tire sober and impartial 
judgment of the author. It contains a very learned and important discussion of 
the rdative chrcsiolt®? of the canonical texts, which means, according to 
Gdger, ‘ a considerable progress beyond what Rhys Davids has said on the 
subject.’ In the opinion of Wintemitz, ‘this is the mod; oomprelrensive 
treatment of Pali literature that has so far been published. The wdl-imown 
French savant Finot; so much liked the book that he was frank atiough to 
say : “ It seems to me eixtremdy wdl-deviseri to provide tillers in the Buddha- 
ksetra with an invaluable stock of information and references. The author 
has workei hard for this result and undoubtedly he will reap in return much 
pw}ya with the gratitude of the whole pa^iUtjma." 

The life and Work of Budihaghosa : This book is the first systematic 
treatment of Buddhaghosa as a man and as a Pali commentator. The late 
lammted Mrs. Rhys Itevids in her Foreword to this book, says ; “ The book 
is all the more needed now as a very useful compendium of what we yet 
know of Buddhaghosa both from his own wtH'ks and from otlier doainx;ntss. 
It is a well-executed piece of work in which the author has collected all the 
historical and semi-historical materials bearing on the life and labour of 
the great Master of the Law and sifted them with considerable ability, sup- 
plementing these by chapters on the origin and development of the stand- 
ard commentaries on the Buddhist scriptures (a interesting i. 
on Buddhaghosa’s successors, and on his writings.” Geiger nnd 
have expressed their admiration of this book. The former conddi-rs it to 
be ‘an excellent monograph ' on the celebrated commentator of the Indy Bud- 
dhist scriptures and the latter takes it to be a very important book on the 
subject. He also thinks that the chapters on the origin of the conuTK rnaiits 
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and tiie intiirprftation of Buddhism fay Baddhaghosa ‘may bring many valu- 
abk- sidelight < r»n the histoiy of Buddhism and its consolidation as a system 
of thought in the Theraruda.' 

lli^Uniad Glmmgs : This is an interesting and well-written collec- 
tion of {“ssays on historical topics. In the cpinion of Dr. E. J. Thomas, 

* the bx>k gives much more infomation of Buddhist notions than can be 
gained from the ujaral books.' 

Ht'tii'tn (tiid Hell in BuddhUt Perspective : This is a comprehensive 
treatment of the eschatology of popular Buddhism, Geiger, Carpenter, 
Pargiter and Rapson have greatly appreciated this work and one of them 
goes s<» far as to say that it is ‘ full of rich illustrations of the working of the 
principles of Kmrna in producing merit and guilt. A comparison of these with 
similar conwptions in Breahmanism would show how much folklore was com- 
mon to the two groups of teaching.’ Lord Zetland who has contributed a Fore- 
word to this b(xA introduces it saying : “ If the reader after perusal of the 
Volume has not acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the eschatology of 
pcjpular Buddhism, he will have no one but himself to blame for Dr. Law has 
admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform.” 

The Buddhist C&ncepiim of Spirits : This book acquaints the reader 
as far as ixissible with what the ancient Buddhists thought about the spirits 
and spirit world. A study of the preta bdief among the southern Buddhists 
is bound to be attractive. Geiger says : “ this book has preserved no doubt 
the p(H>ular beliefs spread all over India. It shows us that Buddhism did 
not annihiiate the older creeds and ideas Imt the teacher adc^ted them and 
inserted than into his own system.” Hopkins points cw,t that it fulfils its 
puipoae admirably in giving a very drar notion of what the Buddhists 
understood by the spirits departed and others. 

Women in Buddhist Literature : It omtains a dear and comprehenMve 
account of women in emly Buddhism. It deals with marriage and marM 
relations, position of dave ©rls, the place of dandng girls and courtesans in 
society, female educatim, female character, influence of Buddha’s doctrine 
on wcHnen, the origin and constitution oi the order of nuns, and prominaA 
Buddhist women. This subject has been ably tackled for the first time by 
Dr. Law before I. B. Homer and ottes. 

Concepts of Buddhism : Tlus is a publication of tte Kem Inditute, 
Mdiand, It is a schdariy andpis d some of the importent 
Rifridhiiwn hnspd iinon a careful sfiidv of OTurinal texts. It deals with deven 
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nting us with a large mass of material carefully cltosen, accumtely inter- 
eted and skilfully co-ordinated, bearing on the essential ideas of Buddhism 
, it is presented to us especially in the Pali texts. Dr. Law’s work is of 
;rmanent value.’ 

A Manual of Buddhist Historical Tradilions (Saddhamma Sahgaha) : 
his book which is a publication of the Univeraty of Calcutta is the first 
Inglish rendering of an important text of Theravada Buddhism. The 
dddhamimSoftiaha is said to have been compiled fay Thera Dhammakitti 
f Ceylon at a great monastery called Lahkarama built by the great king 
^aramaiSga. It comprises 11 chapters and his introduction contains a very 
'ood summary of the contents, chapter by chapter. The historical value 
)f this work is enhanced by tire inclusion of the account of two Buddlrist 
Drundls held in Ceylon during the reigns of Devanaippiyatissa and Vatta- 
jamaifi. There is a very important and interesting account in this book as 
to how the four great Nikayas were entrasted to various Theras at the 
First Council. The story of the Buddha’s prediction about the establish- 
ment of the sasana in Ceylon has been developed a step further in this book 
than elsewhere. .We get a very interesting account of the three ori^nal com- 
mentaries on the Tripifaka. The translation is very satisfactory and Dr. 
Law has indeed rendered a great service to the studmts of Buddhism and 
Buddhist hi^ory by preparing this valuable translation written in a schdar- 
ly style. The book is indeed a valuable asset to the library of Buddhist 
literature. 

Dedpudion of Human Types, The Minor Anthologies of the Pali 
Canon— ‘Pent III — Buddhmsamsa md CeniySpitaka ; The first named 
work is a publication of the Pali Text Society. It is the first English ren- 
dering of the fourth book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka called Puggalapannatti. 
Aorarding to Gager, ‘the translation is very well made and remarkably 
I correct.’ 

1 The Minor Anthologies included in the Sacred Books of the Buddljist 
iSeries contain an English version of the Buddhammsa and Cariyapifaka by 
f Dr. Law whose love for indology and scholarship in Buddhist literature 
needs little or no mention to students of Buddhism. 

As an editor of Pali texts, too. Dr. Law stands pre-erainait. Besides 
being an editor of the Indian Culture, he has edited the following books : 
Th&parmrisa, Buddhistic Studies, and D. R. Bhandarkeer Volume. The 
Thupavama has been edited for the first time by him for the Pali Text 
Society, London. 

The second book is a collection of essays written by schdare of repute 
<Mi Buddhism and Buddhist thought. Eh:. Keith points out that the editor 
has succeeded in securing ‘ many and varied communications which togdher 
form a vf>rv imnortant addition to ottr knowtedee of Buddhist philoa^hy 
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fxibiicaii'.ni o’S' liin; ‘■piiilya! pu^pmiaii is a pu/jya of a high order and 
i>r. Law has iaid thi* wnrld oi scfvjlarship under a deep debt of gratitude to 

lurr. 

i !»■ A’. I'l/juPif ithu-d by Dr. Law has been well received 

b\ Ii-di.s’t .i«d Kur'ii'i-.tn M'ljolari all ovt-r tltc world. It is undoubtedly 
.1 vay valuabk- cuntnlmiicdt in ancient Indian history, 

,-t Sanly oj fAr Af/jh/irnfiu ffud Supplement ; The Makaumtu which 
ii an uiryt-lw|Uf'.'li:« of Buddl«‘-t It-gi-nds and doctrines is one of the important 
Buddhist lxx.>ks. Dr. I-aw has grviit a bird's-eye view of this text. He has 
‘ succttidtt! i!i reducing ii.'i cimfused mass to a comprehensive shape,’ as Dr. 
Hopkiii'i jxiints tut. Dr. Barnett cimsidm it to be ‘a very helpful book 
which may sc-rvir as a guide to the student through the wilderness of the 
oriRiruil text.' topMMi awgratulatcs him on ‘his patience in analysing this 
encycioixKidia of Buddhist lore and his skill in making such an interesting 
selection Itom its crmtenis.’ ITte celebrated German Indologist Hermann 
JacfAi remarks tliat ' all studtnts of Buddhism will be glad to use this guide 
to th<; bt'wildtring cwitimt.s of that important text.’ 

Dr. law lias published in D«'an«gari characters the texts of the Dafhd- 
vmrua I the history of the tfioth-relic ) and the Cariyapitaha ( the collectico 
of ways of cemduet ) with their Englidi translations. 

He has also cnridied Bengali literature by his well-known publications 
entitled Gmtmm Buddha, Litehavi faii, Preia Tattm, Bmddharamim, 
Battddkayuger Bhugaie^ Jainaium MakdPira, Bharater Punyidlrtha, and 
Samdsfonmda Kiitya. He has tranced Asvaghosa’s Saundaremmda 
Kdvya into Beftpii language long before the appearance of Jdmstcffl’s Eng- 
lish translation, whfch acknowledges the I»lp derived from 1>. Law’s Boj- 
gali rendering of the work. 

Tki Law oj GiU in British India ( First Editicm. 1924 and second Edi- 
tion l®26) This book collects in one place all that is to be said cm the 
aibject of gifts, a subject upon which the theocratic pitKiples of Hindu 
Law do not always coincide with the secular view of Resnan and Ekigiish 
Juri^rodewse, and what is its modem equivalait in this country, the rules 
of justke, equity and good aMSdenca It is a complete and comprehetBive 
treatise cm a aibject whidi is often beftxre the Courts. It is an intelBpnt 
itttempt to co-ordinate the texts and case-notes into a coherent commaitaiy 
which is ixmnd to be of use to legal prsMrtitkmaB. A rntical study of the 
aaoeot texts and of the improvwnents ma^ by judicial decisions oh 
laid down in the torts are not the leaa. interestiiig features of .the 
bock dWosok great orii^nallQr and, .reseaidh jtahd to’"' 

, dMogfet cm the theorks put forward by the’s^thpii'’.who 
, oitiiB case-law up-tOMdate. ' , _ ; ; 
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of the principles of the Law of Gift is clear and his discussion of the case- 
law is well-arranged and accurate.’ 

It may be noted that many of Dr. Law’s works have found their rwb- 
lidhers in several learned Societies such as the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Pali Text Society of England, the Kern In- 
stitute of Holland, the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India, the University of Calcutta, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, the Calcutta Geographical Society, t’ne Archaeological Department of the 
Gwalior State, and the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta. 

The above recxjrd is to be considered not as a mere personal record of 
Dr. Law’s intdlectual woric and achievements. It has an important public 
aspect, showing to what extent Indian history in general, and Buddhism in 
particular, are indebted to the strenuous and sustained labours and researches 
of one man, and of one who has consecrated himself to a career of painstaking 
scholarship and has been “living laborious days” in a rare spirit of sdf- 
denial and asceticism, eschewing a life of leisure and ease ajppointed for him 
by his affluence. Very few scholars of his social position and standing have 
to their credit such a dedicated life or have lived to see its ridi fruition and 
fruitage in the publication of such a remarkable series of original studies 
marked by a uniform standard of erudition and scientific method, and also 
including among these, editions of valuable Buddhist Texts and their tran- 
slations. 

In this connection a reference may also be made to what is not so much 
known outside the inner circle of his friends. It is the help that he has 
been always rendering to his poor fellow-workers in the field of Research by- 
way of granting them subventions in aid of their publications. He has been 
also rendering that help in another form by undertaking financial responsi- 
bility for conducting that renowned Research Journal known as the “ Indian 
Culture ” On tehalf of the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta. Tribute 
is due to Dr. I^w for his efficient editorship of this important Journal. 

He is one of the editors of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeo- 
lt®r published by the Kem Institute, Holland. He acted for sometime as 
the editor of Bengal, Past md Present, which is the organ of the Calcutta 
Historical Society. 

Besides books, Dr. Law has to his credit numerous papers contributed 
by him on the basis of laborious and much original rese^ch to different 
learned Journals and also to Conferences. The total output of Ms activities 
in this field may be understood from the list given below : 

A, Contributions to Commemoration and Presentation Volumes : 
K. B. P~athak Commemoration Volume : 

Social, Economical and Religious Conditions of Ancient India, accord- 



s', /iiyffMgsr I ommemoration Volume, 

SouUi India ati a centre of Pali Buddhism. 

'hst'T Conimcmofiiliof! Volume, 19M : 

Drugs and Djh'JWs known to the Early Buddhists, 
'la /»<io /rwjiitf Kiircrrgabe Fikr Wilhelm Geiger), ] 


/I Volutm' af Studies in Mohgy presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, 1941 : 
The Andhras in Ancient India. 

faindchmya Shri Atnimtand Centenary Conrnemration Volume, 1$S6 


Radka Kumud Mookerji Presmtsthn Volume {Bharata-Kammidi) 
Buddhist Rules of Decortun. 

B. C^NTRIBOTIONS TO CONFERENCES 
indim History Congress ( 3rd Session, Odcutte, ) : 

Cemtemporaneity of the kings of India and Ceylon. 

Third Oriented Cmfereme, Madras. 1924 : 

The BudcUiist CoiKeptkm of Mira. 

Fmatih OrwUel Confermce, AMoMabad, 192S : 

Female character as ducted in the Texts. 

OncMtaf Cmfereme ad Bmare^ 1942 j , . . . ' . ■ 

Ayod#!^^ in Aiaieot India. ■' ^ 

Presidentied Address M the mm^ral meeting of the Sharedi^ 
held m 19-5^ 
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Pmidmtial Address delivered at the Vaisakhi Purffma Annwersmy Day 
convened by the M&hahodhi Sotieiy in 1944 : 

Sakyasiiiiha. ( Mahabodhi journal. May-June 1944 ) . 

Lecture delivered ai the Discussion Meeting of the Royal Asiatic SuLitty of 
Bengal on the 3rd August, 1944 ; 

Anciait Historic Sites of Bengal, illustrated by lantern slid®. 

C. Contributions to learned Journals 
JRAS : 

(1) Formulation of Pratityasamutpada (April, 1937). 

(2) Some Observations on the Jatakas ( April, 1939 ). 

JASB : 

(1) A Note on Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries ( N. S., XV, 1919, 
No. 3 ). 

(2) Influence of the five heretical teachers on Jainism and Buddhism 
(N. S., XV. 1919, No. 3 ). 

(3) A short account of wandering teachers at the time of the Buddha 
:(N. S., XIV, 1918. No. 7 ). 

(4) Taxila as a Seat of Learning in Pali Literature ( N. S., XI I, No. 
1, 1916). 

(5) The Licchavis in Ancient India ( N. S., XVII, No. 3, 1921 ). 

(6) Data from the SummgalavUdsim, Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on 
the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Htaka ( N. S., XXI, No. 1, 1925 ). 

(7) Anga and Campa in Pali Literature (N. S., XXI, No. I, 1925). 

(8) Gautama Buddha and the Paribrajakais ( N. S,, XXI, No. 1, 
1925). 

(9) The Almakas or Assakas in Andent India ( N. S., XX, 1924). 
Annals of the Bkandarkar Oriental Research Institute : 

(1) Geographical Data from Sanskrit Buddhist Literature ( Vol. XV, 
1934, Oct- Jan ). 

(2) PSli Chronicles C Vol. XIII, Pts. III-IV ). 

(3) Countries and Peoples of India ( Epic and PaurSpic Sources ) 
:(Vol. XVII, 1936, pp. 217-242 & 319-339). 

(4) Some Andent Indian Tribes (Vol XXII, Pts. I & 11, 1941 ). 

(5) Non-Canonical PSli Literature ( Vol XIII, Pt. II). 

(6) Nirvaipa and Buddhist Laymen ( Vol XIV, 1933 ). 

(7) Magafiia and Riajagriha in Pali Literature (Vol XIII), 

(8) ChroneJe^ of P§li Canon (Vol XII), 

(9) Ancient Indian Tribes ( Voi. XXI ), 

(10) Mind in the Dhammapada (Vol XIX). 

Epigyaphia Indica ■. 

(1) A Pali Counterpart of the Nalaoda Text of Rratityasamuti&da- 
wibhanca f Vol XXTTT Pt VT 1 
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Bhikkhin.ii iji Indian Inscripticms (Vol. XXV, pt. 5). 

StudK-s in tl'.i' Apadma iM. S., Vo!. IS. 1937). 
BuddhaV l-n-st Disc<sursc i N. S., Vol 15, 1939). 
'J'hi' in .-^jicicnt India (N. S., Vol 20, 1944). 


Imiiai Dditiff 
i\! 

No. 2 'I. 


Somt* .-\ncient Indian Tribfs ( Vol I, pp, 3S1-91 & Vol VII, 


!2' Kt»s:ila i, Vi>l 1, No. 3, pp. 321-3). 

(3. Tlio Xmm ( Voi. I, No. 1. p. 57 ). 

1 4 I StwTK' Notes on Tribes of Andent India ( Vol I, No. 2). 
i5' Baddhist ifa'amilii <.Vdi. 1. p. 686). 

(6) Did Ak±a beceme a Bhikkhu? (Vol I). 

(7) ImponarKe of tbe Bhibru Edict ( Vol I ). 

(8) Thfi Damilas t Vol III ). 

(9) Aspects of Nirvatja (Vol II). 

i 10! .^vaghosa the Poet tVol III, No. I). 

(11) AsvaRhoea the Philosopher (Vol. Ill, No. I). 

(12) Ancient Indian Tribes ( Vd. Ill, No. 4). 

(13) Distinguished Men and Women in Jainian (Vol III). 

(14) Tdakataha^tMi (verses on dl-pot) (Vol V, p. 25). 

Journal indim lliMoTy : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


The Pupdras of Andent Bengal ( Vol XII ). 

Buddha's U(e in Art (Vol XVIII ). 

The Amba«has { Vc4. XII! ). 

The Kiiis in Andent India ( Vd. IV ), 

Some Tribes of Andent India ( Vol XX, PL I ). 

The Utkalas aiKl Udras in Andent India ( Vol XIX, PL 3 >'. 

Journal <?/ the U. P. HMoncal Society : 

(1) The IMBlavas in Ancient India ( Vd. VII, Pt. 2 ). 

(2) Sacred Places of the Jains. 

(3) Sacred Places of the Vaispavas (Vol X, No. 1). 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University : 

Buddhist Ccmoeiitkin of DlEinna ( Vol XXVIII, 1935 ). 

Journal of tie Bihar & Orissa Resemck Society 

Buddhaghoea’s Visits to Ceylon and Barnia and las reminiscenceg d. 
the Island of hem ( Vol VIIL Pt I, 1^). ' ^ ;■ 

Johta Gazette: ^ 

Vividha-Urtha-kaipa ( Vd. XXXV, m M 1?88 l Vo 1. XXXVI. 
JNd. 1. January, 19S@ ; Na 3, 'Maith;'^^^;|||| " 


1939 ; No. 7, July, 
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fame Antiquary : 

(1) The Kalpasutra, ( Vol. II, No. 4). 

(2) Vaisati and MahaviTa. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society : 

(1) The Yaudheyas in Ancient India ( Vol XXV ). 

(2) Geographical References in the Ceylonese Chronicles ( Vol. XXII ). 

(3) Pali Tracts in Inscriptions ( Vol. XXII, N. S., No. 4. p. 399 ). 

(4) Mathura : An Ancient Indian City (Vol XXXII, No. i, July, 
1941, p. 1 ). 

(5) A short account of the Damijas ( Vol. XXVII, p. 26 ). 

Vha (Vol IV, Nob. 12 & 13, Jayanti Number! ; 

(1) Jnatrika Ksatri aur Bhagtan Mahavira (p. 276). 

(2) Vardhamana Mahavira ( p. 346). 


Indian Antiquary ; 

Buddhist Women ( 1928, March-May ). 

New Indian Antiquary : 

(1) Flying Mechanism in Ancient India ( Vol. II, No. 1, April, 1939, 

p.62). 

(2) Arjuriayanas : Prarjunas (Vol I, No. 7, Odnber 1938). 

(3) A Note on Some Ancient IntSaji Tribes ( Vol I. No. 9, Dec., 

19 ^, 5 ^- 99 ). 

(4) Expansion of Buddhism in India and Abroad ( Vol II, 1939-40, 
pp, 695-710 & Vol III, 1940-41, pp. 17-28 ), 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology (published by the Kem Insti- 
tute ). 

Publications rdating to Ancient Indian Geography ( Vol X, p. 12 ). 

Buddha PrabhS ( Journal of the Buddha Society, Bombay ) : 

(1) Jiv^ Komarabhacca ( Vol VI, pp. 1029-36 ), 

(2) Buddha and Contemporary Teachers ( Vol VIL pp. 1122-26, 
April 1939). 

Buddhism in En^^d : 

C^ste in Early Buddhism ( Vol VIII, 1933, p. 15 ). 

Science and Culture : 

Sir Alexander Cunningham (Vol V, p. 410). 

The Buddhist : 

(1) Ciautama Buddha (June, 1936). 

(2) Buddhfet Cave Temples in India ( Vesak Number, Afey, 1937 ), 




'hSraH : 

(1) AmthspiiKlika (Bhadra. 1345 B&), : 

(2) Jainagunt nnd Pam> 1^ 

(3) Tdiatk^atia^dha, C¥aMSMia, l'S4M us,}, 

(4) Buddfeadara* Rratharaa iMianaopadefe lA^lajra 
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Fffarfic;.’ »<! thi Gati^imnlh Jha Kmarth Institute : 

Ayt<!l)y:» in Ancient India <Vol I., pt, 4, 1944). 

Thf Indt<ff! (itn^uiphiciU Jiwnai, Madrm i 

Ancient Induwi licufirajiliy (Jan.-March 1944, Vol. XIX, No. 1), 
PfuOYi'! - thr Jourtwi ol the Pnksmmi Mmdha, .April 19<i4, Vol. I, 
No. 2 ; 

.Mateviut and his I'XKtiine. 

,4»wi’J?tD liiiMT Pafrika : 

(3) Caste System m Buddhist India tIAijah Number, 1933). 

(2; Tribal OrRanisjitions in Anciemt India (Pujah Number, 1943). 
( 3 1 Indian Rivers (Ihijah Number, 1944). 

HmdusUtm Stmuimd : 

Mountains and Hills in India (Pujah Number, 1944). 

Cdcutta Ceoirnphkat Review : 

(1) Holy Places in South India (September, 1940). 

(2) Gcx^raphy in National Life (Vol. Ill, No. 3, September, 1941). 


Qty GuanJs in .Ancient India (Vol I, No. IV, p. 292). 

Iholders /o«T»ai : 

Bengal Zemindare (Vol. VII, No. 5. Febraary, 1939, p. 362). 
rii Path : 

Reincarnation in Buddhism (November, 1940, Vol XI, No. 11, p, S®). 
utte Review : 

Manners and Customs of the liochavis of Ancient India (June, 1922). 
m Hisioficd Quarterly : 

(1) Ttae Kogalas in Andent India (Vol. I, No. 1, Man* 1925). 

(2) Afemriage in Buddhist Literature (Vol. II, No. 3^ Sopfetther 1926). 
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VaisyasakU : 

Bauddhasahitye Stncaritra (Caitra, 1^5 & ¥ai)Skha and Jai^iha. 
1336 B.S.). 

Summavatiik-samacara : 

(1) Suvanjavaijik Jatir Vanja Nirijaya (1st Year, 1323 B.s.). 

(2) Ajatalatra (1st year, Caitra, 1323 b.s.). 

{3> Vrji-Licchavi Vivaraija (1326 B.S., 3rd year). 

(4) Pradnamtidia Karsaparia {2nd year, Asvin, 1325 B.s.). 

(5) Tak^aMa (2nd year, Kartik, 1325 B.S.). 

(6) Santideva (4th year, Kartik, 1327 B.S.). 

<7) Dfnanath Dhar (Jai§tha, 1331 B.S., 8th year). 

(8) Paralokagata Nandalal Dey (Phalgun, 1333 B.S., 11th year). 

Sahityaparifat Patrika : 

(1) DakBBja BharatavaiBe Rali-Bauddha-dharmer Vistara (1342 B.S, 
No. 4). 

(2) Bauddha Apadana (1344 B.S. No. 2). 

(3) BharaSya Lekham^aye Bauddha BhikkhuBi (50 Bhaga. 4th 
Saipkhs®). 

SiiubharcM ; 

(1) Bauddhatirthasthan (R. IV, pp. 1338-40). 

(2) Radna Bbarater Bauddha VMvavidyalaya (R. IV, pp. 1441-54). 

(3) Blrarater Jaina Tlrthasthan (No. 21, p. 1638). 

(4) Pradna Bharater Janapada (No. 24, p. 18^). 

(5) Pradna Bharater Samajik Avastha (No. 25, p. 1974). 

(6) Blfirater Parvata O Nadi (No. 32, p. 2534). 

(7) Bharater Vai^avalSrtha (No. 34). 

(8) Brahmaputrer utsa sandtene (No. 38, p. 2987). 

Prasasi : 

(1) Licchavidesa Vai^alS (Kartik, 1328 B.S.) 

(2) VaiialvisI (Agrahayaca, 1328 B.S.). 

(3) Videha (Paus, 1328 b.s.). 

(4) CSipakya O Candragupta (h^gh, 1328 B.S.). 

(5) Baudhasahitye Silpa O bhaugolika tathya (Vol. XXXI, Part I, 
1338 B.S., pp. 629-32). 

(6) Radna BMrate Nagararafcsi (IWBgh, 1348 B.S.). 

(7) Pafidler Rajanyavarga (A#dh, 1350 B.S.). 

Bharatavar^a : 

(1) Chayajana Buddha llrthilraGaryer Itivrtta (Agrahayajja, 1323 
B.S.). 

(2) PiSdna Bharater Amavaoota fAijraMvann lAOt* net 
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Faikapufpa : 

(1) Pradnayuge IV'Iathuravasi Surasaiagaija {Srivaoa, 1336 0.S.). 

(2) Piadnayuge Paikalagaija CAgrahayaija, 1336 B.s.), 

Vkitra : 

(1) Pradna Cedigjoja O Cediraji-a (Asadli. 1336 as.). 

(2) Pitdna Bharate Kura varji^ lAgrahayaija and Paus* 1336 as.). 

Pu^pctpSira: 

Pradna Bharate Matsyagaija (Sravaja, 1338 B.s.). 

The above constitutes a unique record of learaing and scholarship, of libe- 
rality and philanthropy, deserving of public and permanent recopiition in a 
fitting form such as that projected in this Presentation Volume made up of 
learned articles contributed by so many scholars of different lands as tokens 
of their appreciation of Dr. Biraala Chum Law’s life and work. 


Radha Kumud Mookerji. 
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ADDENDUM 

fAddciKlum to Dr. R. C Mazumdar's article "The Chronology of 
the Early Kings of Nt^ll 

No notice has bms taken of Mr. Jayaswal’s article on “ The Chrcmology 
and History of Nepal " UBORS. XXII, 157 ff.) and Mr. K. G. Sankar’s arti- 
cle on "The Early Chronology of Nepal" UHQ. XI. 304 ff). The first is 
based on a series of arbitrary asaimptiom hacked by fallacious and specious 
arguments, which it would be a long and tedims task to refute in detail. The 
ocmdusiofls arrived at arc also so complicated by a rearrangement of the entire 
list of kings given in the VomiMdis that it would take many pages to set 
them forth in a clear light Mr. Sankar's article is inspire by the theory 
of Ya.fedharman-Vikraiiifiditya which m scholar aocQjts now-a-days and is 
mainly Imed t»r astronomical data. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the results of hk astronomical calculations are very different from those 
adcfJtdi by Fleet, livi and Jayaswal. This indirectly sui^rte what I have 
said alxwe regarding the value of these data. I may add that Mr. Jajmswal 
ftdlowed Fleet in referring the date 31® of Mlnadeva to the Gtjpta ^ and 
thus placo® the group of Idwp from Vii^idteva to MSnadeva after Sivadeva 
and Athfijivanmn. Mr. Sankar regards AtMavarman m the Viceroy of Yato- 
dhannan and thus places him about a cssitery. Isefore Hhien Tsang. None of 
tiiese can be rt^arded ew» as probaWe toofixises. . i., 




»e Wos. H,.n ihv MARQUIS OF ZETLAND, k.u.. g.c.i.e. 

Oil a day m July in Uk- y^r 1943. I was sitting on the stonepaved 
.ce which runs along the wing „f the house in which my writing room is 
ited, mediiaung, as i often found myself doing in the comparative leisure 
h retirement from Government office had brought iw, upon the astonish- 
ipt^cie prmmtitl by tk human race devoting an unparalleled concentra- 
of effort on IIm* la*, as ii mmtd, of extenninatiag itseE Although the 
Is ^ the dial of my watch pointed to six o’dodc, the sun was still high 
« heavens and cast foreshortened shadows from the trees over the growth 
mk which covered what in happier days had been smoothly mown 

IS. On the sundial nearby, the slowly moving shadow disputed the in- 
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The song of the birds for mirth? There was little enough mirth in these 
sombre days ; moreover the song of the birds was drowned in a sea of rau- 
cous noise and tlie erstwhile peace of the garden was constantly being shat- 
tered by the sinister drone of aeroplanes— -giant four-engined bombers and 
more agile and lithsome fighters — as they streaked across the sky : by the 
rumble of monster tanks as they clawed their way along the high road nearby, 
for not far away was a vast military cantonment, and by the i>attcrned ex- 
plosion of projectiles of many calibres on the moorland beyond the trees 
which had formerly pastured flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, but which, 
since it now served the purpose of a tank range, had become a no-man's land 
of repulsive desolation from which the grouse and other wild life which had 
formerly found a happy home there, had fled abashed. 

As I sat pondering these thin^ on tire summer afternoon in question, a 
letter, come by the afternoon {wst and bearing an Indian stamp and postmark, 
was put into my hands. The postmark showed that it had been many weeks 
on the way, which, in the circumstances, was not surprising, for with battles 
on a vast scale raging along the Mediterranean sea-board and with the seven 
seas infested with hostile submarines, the routing of ships had for long been 
an uncertain business. But long though it had been on the way, its eventual 
arrival at its destination was none the less welcome, for it brwight me news 
of one with whose work as the historian of an age which presented so pleasing 
a contrast with the present, I had long been familiar ; and I found mysdf 
speeding back in imagination to a day a quarter of a century ago when, from 
the summit of the ruin of an ancient tower — ^no less a building than the 
famous Hppala stone house marking the site of the former city of Rajagrha, 
of which the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien has left a record— I gazed over the 
dusty landscape spread over the Patna District of Bihar. 

For me much of the charm of Dr. Bimala Charan Law's work derives 
from the fact that he suaeeds in clothing with flesh and blood the dry 
bones, which are all that are left to mark the scene of the life and times of a 
race of m«i who flourished nigh on 2,500 years ago. Apart from certain 
superficial mounds there is nothing to be seen to-day to distinguish Basarh, 
in the Muzafferpur District in Tirhut, from any one of the numerous other 
villager dotted over the landscape of the modem Province of Bihar, just as, 
amid the drab hills of the Patna District hardby, there is little beyond the 
ruins of walls and an ancient watch-tower built of blocks of undressed stone, 
to break the monotony of the vievy. Yet with a copy of “The K§atriya 
Qans of Buddhist India” as an sdd> the® modest relics of the past bour- 
geon into life once more and in pla<» of tihe empty landscape we see, as in a 
vision, flourishing cities and peoples, priests and potentates, flaying their al- 
lotted part in the great drama! of iaiffian history— Vai^I, the capital of the 
Liicchavis and Head-quarters of the great and powerful ’Vaijian Ccaifederacy ; 



satru who hvtd afid rnpii-d therr ; and. more particularly, men of venerable 
beaiiniJ. kadsnc !ivr<; ni ascsiKism and discoursinR on tin; Wgher prdilems of 
religion ant! i!hifN m rh.,’ mango gnw-s abounding in the neighbourhood of 
the ciiiv'. or II! t!j4- intHt halh in which gathtringii of the jieoplc were held. 

While she picture panned for u*- by Dr. Law of these early inhabitants 
of tht- kind'- wasljed by the waters of tin* sacred Ganges is an attractive one, 
tSic painttt dot*- n«*t sii'k to depict tlwin either as a raa* of saint, or of saper- 
nien : but lathct as with a zest for life and with the shortcomings no 

less than the virfut-c inln-rmt in human nature. He makes it dear that war 
was mtl unknown amotigst them, fitr they prided themstdves on being of the 
martial caste, while those who occupied the throne, wtee the State was or- 
ganised on a monarctiica! basis, were by no means deaf to the promptinp of 
ambition So far as their ijersonal characteristics are concerned, he shows 
us the Licchavis in ixiniculnr. as a handsome race, fond of di^lay and of 
fine raimrm. an affluent ix-oiili . the owners of chariots and horses, yet hardy 
witlia!. Their young nKti, it is to be noted, were high spirited with a pas- 
sion for manly sjxrrts, and no strangers to the escapades common to hot- 
blooded youth all the world over. Yet no doubt is left in our minds that 
if they found pleasure in the company of courtesans, the sacrament of mar- 
ria^ was rigidly respected and a high standard of chastity demanded o| 
their womenfolk . 

We see that the standard of civilisitjon ewdved by them was a high one, 
and that with all their virile qualities they were lovers of the fine arts ; that 
among the peoj^e generally arts and crafts were highly developed, while the 
pandeur and variety of their buildinp testified to the skill alike of their 
architects and their artisarw. In brief, we derive the impre^im that what 
ftericies said of Athens, might equally liave been said of Yai^H, namely, that 
the Licchavis had provided education and recreatitHi for the spirit and beauty 
in their puUic buildinp which delighted thdr hearts by day and faani^ed 
aadnMs. - 

It is furtter made dear to us that thar social and pcditical organisafiem 
was on a oortwpondingly high level : for sde ly side with the monarchical 
form of Gotwnimit which flourisbffid smith of the Ganges in Mapdfaa, there 
existei <» the north side of the river the R^Wics of tiK Licchavk and 
other clans whose adtasinistrataoo was carrted out throu^ the ag®cy d t ' 

, ful Cmporatim of the citizem meeting in public aMnMy. ^ % 

; In skwt, what we find in tl» pkture presented to us, is a microcosm of 
dfilisedi humanity as it ewlv«i and mwe and we ask 

.Ourselves, if the vignette which we iire-'i 3 ^’:!^-ihe.-' life: and times of these 
.jJ^ifeattiya .elans is, liroadly sperfdng a ‘wwmerable other tables^ 

riftmk pi to the naaking of the vast hiu^ his- 
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To that question there can be but tme answer ; it is the simultaneous appear- 
ance, as the most striking feature of the composition, of two dramatic figures, 
one a citizen of VaiSB, the other a member of tlie smaller clan of the ^5ak- 
yas dwelling in the foothills of the Himalayas three or four hundred mik**; 
to the north west — two members of the fraternity of Sramanas, or wander- 
ing ascetics, whose teaching, differing no doubt in some at least of its phi- 
losophical connotations, achieved immortality by the stress which it laid 
in its ethical aspect, upon the doctrine of loving kindness ( ahimwaj which 
five hundred years later on the shores of the Lake of Galilee, was reiteral- 
; ed with similar emphasis by another of die supreme figures in world his- 
tory, that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

J Mahivira of Vai&I, Buddha of Kapilavastu, Christ of Nazareth ; how 
different a world should we not be living in to-day, I thought as the rumble 
of tank and the drone of aeroplane broke in upon my ear once more, if 
men had not turned their backs upon the code of conduct common to all 
three and expressed succinctly by Jesus of Nazareth when, in reply to a 
question on the subject of the greatest commandments of the law put by 
a spokesman of the Pharisees who sought to embarrass him, he replied 
simply — “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

As the rumble of tanks and the ditme of the aeroplanes watened me 
from my day dream, there arose in my mind a very different picture. In 
no city of the modem world, I tlKMight, would a MaMvSra, a Buddha or a 
Christ cat a more incongraous figure than in Berlin, or Munich, or almost 
any other German city. For here there has been evolvai a philosc^rhy of 
life and a code of conduct the very antithesis of those proclaimed these 
' many centuries ago in the Ganges valley and on the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee. Throu^out Germany, indeed, where totalitarianism has found its 
most comirfete exprasacm, the virtue of Jainism, of Buddhism and of 
Christianity are ridiculed as the most contemptible of human weakne^ies, 
and a will to power is stridently proclaimed as the governing principle of 
human conduct. AH freedom, not action only but of thought a!so> is denied 
to the individual who is held to be of no account ; while God as the obje<^ 
of worship has been supplanted by the State. 

In a system of which the central tenet is the purely pa^ doctrine 
that rai^t is right, there is clrarly no place for any moral law ; and its 
absence has been made manifest by a whole series of appalling crimeSi of 
which the sadistic p^:secuticai of the Jews and the almost incredible lati- 
talities inflicted up(Mi the hapten pSc^fles whose lands have been ovenun, 
are but examples. It is equally dtear .that amor^ a peqpte imbued with 
the ideas which form the basis df tl® German canc^cm of the l^eidL a 

hifirh decree ftf raeial — i-a •» 
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ouistandifii; clifu.'irtrji'-iic' I'.vfrs <* 0 . it might have been supposed that a 
whole jHi.pif. in sj>ite ni ihv emphasis laid on tlie sense, of satisfaction to 
be deiivtd from the infliction of cruelty by a writer of the fame of Nietzs- 
che, would t«c.>rceiy ii;m- ixt-n ftmnd willing to raise pure cruelty to the 
level of the hi«lH>f virtues ^'et this is precisely what they have been 
willing to do. and the .-xplanatiun of this sinister phenomenon is to be 
found in the <ua«s of a camiiaijm of projiaganda extending over a long 
period <if time, Tlw heelers of German thought, and notably men like 
Clausewiich and Mohke. knew well, indeed, how to wean their people 
from any such w«'akmNs»-s as were to be attributed to those whom they re- 
garded as the tkcadent and effeminate races. Tfie argument was almost 
childishly simpk< : war. according to Moltke. was in itself part of the uni- 
versa! order of things instilulwl by God— who when Mdtke wrote had not 
been wholly superseded by the State-and the purpose for which it had been 
ordained, namely, the «md>iing of the human race through suffering, xmst 
rxA be frustrated by any illogical attemjk to humanise it. War tos intended 
to be bmtal, and the more brutal tliat it was and the greater the suffering that 
it caused, the better it served the purpose for which it had ban ordained. 

Neither was it military writers like Clausewitch, JVfoltke and Biem- 
hardi alone who played upon the ha.m in^incts of die people and 1^ the 
danoralisaticm — using the word in its primary meaning— which th^r 
brought about, induced the desired d^^ree of war mentality amongst them. 
WritOT in many walks of life— Pretferick the Great and Bismarck in the 
ranks of the politicians ; NietzKhe araotig ti® {ffnlost^here ; Mommsai, 
Sybei and TreiteWke among the historians, are but a few of those who 
during the I9lh mitury poured forth a stream of poisonous propaganda 
directod to a single end. And the harvest of this baleful sowing was 
tmtd in( a beerhall in Munich by the founder of the Nazi Party and his 
nwre immediate associates. There is no douik: that in his fevered ima^- 
nation, Adolf Hiller, tte inefficient ctwpoml of the earlier world war, saw 
himadif as the world’s greatest superman and the Gernan people of whom 
fffi was the archetype and preordained leader, as the chosen race, the Pfer- 
lenvolk, high gods anxmg puny mortals, destined to inherit the oirth and 
to aterdre dcwnmatKMi over its peepte. j> j , 

That there dKmld exist a man sttferm® fitsm toe delusions is, hi ib 
sdf, a matter of little dgaificance ; it metdy indicates the presence in the 
pirticular individual of a pathol(^:kal epn^tkm wdl kiwwn to the 
cal piofeadon under the name of paianoia, trinch frequartly tafees the form 
of iJfflwieat)c»y» or anbitiws ^ masmiau is the fact that 

a Whete peofjle toiM hai® allowed' ^ome hypnotised by 

so dange^ouiS a charialaa Ttse explaiiaticMiy ^:|>e found, of course, in the 
steady tindeiitdniDg of the aatmit*® the reality of spiritual and 
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mere indication has been given above. Much more might lx* sr.ici under thi*! 
head ; but there is no need to elaborate, for the evil teaching of a century is 
epitomised by Adolf Hitler himself in that most revealing and cynical of 
human documents, Mein Kampf. Moreover there is another asix.'Ct of the 
catastrophe in which mankind is involved which calls for comment, if any 
attempt is to be made to see it and its causes as a whale. 

It is not only the peoples of the aggressor States whose (Wllocsk u|»n 
life has become unbalanced by the spectacular achievements which during 
recent years have crowned the strivings of civilised man on the material 
plane. For if in the case of the aggressor States the invimliw genius and 
skill of the scientist have been prostituted to the pt‘rfecting of man’s capa- 
city for making war, amongst the Webern Democracies they haw bem 
directed too exclusively towards effecting increases in his material prospe- 
rity. The fatal mistake has been made, as a recent American writer has 
^ut it, of regarding civilisation “as a by-product of economic progreK," 
Iwhereas, “the essence of civilisation is a restraint, inposed by divine law 
|or by reason, upon the instincts of man. In short, in the cast* of the 
I one as in the case of the other, man’s outlook has become unbalanced be- 
I cause his progress on the physical plane has outstripped his advance along 
Ithe moral and spiritual planes. 

The theme is one on which much might be written ; but it is to the 
future that we must look to redress the evils of the past, and what is vital 
in estimating the diances of the airvivai of civilisation is that there should 
|be signs of a dawning realisaticHi that for his moral and spiritual well being 
I man must turn back once more to the simple truths taught him in tl» 
IGanges valley and in Palestine long centuries ago. Happily such signs are 
not altc^ther wanting. 

' ^ ♦ 

Her-e in England, even while the battle is at its teight and it is stili 
only with the eye of faith that the dawn of victory can be glimpsed on the 
far horizon, there are many signs that men*s minds, occupying them^Iva 
with the planning of the new world which they hope to see rising from the 
of the old, are permeated with an wer growing consciousnas of the 
spiritual and moral i^ues involve.- In the space at my dispcfial notiiing 
more than an indication of the g^eral trend of thou^t is possible; let 
two pointers suffice to serve my purpose. 

The Atlantic Chartof 'Signed by. Qm PrinK Minister of Great Britain 
and the ^Kesident ' of- on August the 12th, 1941, is a 

^^^^great document of State and asrSbeh is: primarily concerned with politiol 
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:*nd oc-iiK.!r.!C li h itf all Utc more significance, therefore, that tlie 

«()id ' hliould niui a place in its phraseology— the first time in 

ail rJi'habilitj- ihtat th*- woid lias crept into any such Stale paper. In 
[xfint of Use Dr-ciaratKin tk- two signatories proclaim their belief that— 
for pincncal uaM.r>, cutainly; but no tes for spiritual reasons— all the 
nations ni the wojld must come to tire abandonment of forces; in other 
words that t!i-. jxigan on which German authoritarianism is based, 

must civ<* way once more to the Buddhist and Christian doctrines of lov- 
ing kindness and unseltistinos. which in their turn require that recognition 
be accorded to the right <»f il«; individual to be regarded as something more 
ll;an a mere cog in the soulless medianism of the Totalitarian State; to 
claim, indtvd. as Mr. Herbert Agar, writing from the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity, 5 )Uts it. no less a thing than equality in God—" in the divine spark 
which gives abiding value to the individual soul," 

I'liat is the basis on which civilisation must stand if it is to survive that 
one and all, the crsual labourer and the merchant prince, thp crossing- 
sweeper and the dweller in iralaces. the sudra mid the brahmin, are equal 
in God. And it is in consonance with the stress laid upon the preciousness 
of the individual sewi in Christian teaching, that iiere in England Govern- 
ment and Parliament alitoc are devoting their attention to the educatiem 
and upbringing of the individual child. And this brings me to my second 
pointer, choam for the reasai that the worthiness, or otherwise, of the new 
world to survive, must defKiid in the main on the fitn<^ of the children 
of to-day to be its citizens. 

I have ^xrken of education and upbringing ; let it not be thought that 
in doing so I am guilty of tautology. Education rightly considered may, 
as a smut writer has observed, constitute a philosophy of life, But where 
and how often has education been rightly oorBidered? The same writer 
answers Uic question when he says " If there is any truth in tl» recapi- 
’tulatory hypothesis of tlie evolutiorairy biologist ... thai morally every 
|Mby bom is a ^tme-age teiby and in a decade or so has to be pulled up 
^rom a stone-age morality to that of a civilised morality ; whereas, on the 
Wier hand, knowledge is cumulative and each inherits the invaitkms, 
the learning and tk: institutions of its predecessors ; ” and he cemduto 
Ithat “ tte problem of prrAilems for alucaticm is how to speed up our dhks 
«sd to bring them into line with tmr sdeatifk knowledge”^ t 

The Imp res sio n of the above view would be of less significance if it ; 
were not for the fact that the writer has put into at aaitoice what a large 
M(d, growing mmber of pec«3le are thii&W!®;.. increasing 

distrust of a synton of education whose auricula axe ^o^ed to; 

„ M ‘ 'y/f: i if' !•' i.' i* /vj 't t JitJ 'JiL'll' 

subjects and a growing taise of tte urgency 


the nunu m 
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ptipil an awareness of ^irituaJ and moral values ; of raising him as Mr. 
Everard pute it, from the morality of the stone-age to that of civilisation. 
Evidence of this is widespread. A strong Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in 1941, ‘ found a very general feeling 
that Christianity could not be called a failure, because it had never been 
tried and an instinctive desire, particularly among the young that it should be 
tried “ both within and between tte nations, and in no formal and convar- 
tional manner.” They added that there was evidence from the higher 
schools, the Universities and various student and youth associations, that 
among the rising generation there was a movement of minds impatiait of 
bare formularies, yet eager for Hie truth, “ a feeling after God if haply they 
may find him.” They accepted as fundamental and true, the view express- 
ed by an earlier Committee that no boy or girl could be counted as pro- 
I)erly educated, unless he or she had been made aware of a religious inter- 
pretation of life. 

Much had already been done by the leaders of the denominations to 
smooth away the difficulties due to doctrinal differences, by collaboration on 
an agreed syllabus ; and when, in July, 1943, the President of the Board 
of Education submitted to Parliament his scheme for the reorganisation of 
the educational system of the country, no feature of it ereited more wide- 
spread interest than his propwal for giving rdi^ous educaticai a more 
dearly defined place in the life and work of the schools, and his dedaration 
that in order to emphasise the importance of the subject, provision would 
be made for the school day in all primary and secondary sdaools to begin 
with a corporate act of worship. 

1 have travelled far from my rustic seat on the stone paved terras 
outside my window, as was, indeed, inevitable when my musings began 
straying ova: the present plight of, and the future outlook for, the species to 
which was given— in a. moment of sarcasm, it might also be thought— the 
title of homo satins. The occasion of their doing so was, as I have ex- 
plained, the arrival of a letter which touched a chord of tender memory : 
and it is to that letter that these discursive musings must be regarded as the 
answer. 



l'._ CcBumittee of the Secondary Schdd Examinations CbundC under the Oiair- 
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It which we read, “ To each of the satraps a royal secrttary ( i.o., writer) 
attached, wiio attended to the receipt and despatch of the coiTespondcnce 
tern the king and the satrap." (Cambridge Anciait History, iv. 197), The 
taa was of still earlier origin, as we can judge from the Tel-cl-Amarna 
; it was one of the necessities of Nature. 

.'Coming dowm to India and to more modern times, we find a fully detc- 
fd recording system for the first time under Akbar. Here again, wc must 
^^ish between the Court diarist and the press- reporter ( if the latter term 
t he used when there was no press and no publicity of tlie news, and the 
was contained in a hand-written “ news-letter ” for jxirusal fay a private 
■i%al patron). The tenth Ain of Book II describes a regular officer, the 
iilirder of Court incidents, whose duty^ was to attend the royal court daily, 
M “write down the orders and doings of His Majesty, whatever the heads 
l»ie departments report. His Majesty’s remarks, appointments, ^fts etc., 
itjarrival of reports (from the provinces) and the minutes thereon, extra- 
liiaty iteiomena, harvest, etc.” {Ain-i-Akbari, tr. i. 258). The example 
by the Mughal Emperors was imitated by tlicir vassal princes, many 
‘‘Ifeom still maintain an officer called the parcha-walS, for writing down 
trivial details of the daily doii^s of the Raja or Nawab and the 
tiences of their darbar. 

I'Eltdin the capital the system was spread to the provinces. When in De- 
eti||^ ,1579, AMrar divided his empire into twelve subahs and organised a 
egi^«^ and uniform administration for them, he appointed to each province, 
a Edition to the governor, the divom, the bakkski (in^jector of the forces), 
he Judge, etc., also a Waqd' -navis or Recorder of events. (Ahbarnimak, tr. 
ii. A little later, one of his highest councillors suggested to Akbar that 

f Journal of events should be (Stained from all the cities and towns.” 

(AMamarnah, tr. iii, 559) . Jahangir continued this arrangement and highly 
ptaised it, remarking, “ Much gain and great advantage are to be brought 
about fay it, aaid information is acquired about the world and its inhabitants.” 
{.Tuzuk-i-Jahmgiri, tr. i, 247). 

. 1 ®'.';-- 

, ■ In the Perrian language we have a profusion of despatches from local 
t^Sdals and commanders of detachments or specially deputed agents sent to 
’the Central Government at Delhi. A despatch announcing a military success 
technically called a Fath-namak or “ letter of victory Thae, as may be 
; e^y imagined, were often highly exaggerated in teme.® The English reader 

libne by a body of 14 clerks, two by rotation attending daMy. 

,■ ■' ' -2, And 8omd;ijnes falsified as to facts, e.g„ when a victory was “ written in the 
iteme of” or in other words, offidally ascribed to a prince and not to the 
WfcR) xe^y won it. 





may remember a iufiKrrHis »')camr>k' nf «mdi pereersion of facts in a famous 
work uf fiction, iiaji Babii o/ hpahan. 1 have found truth outdoing fiction 
in priint of exaggeration. a?nt,tnR the dcsi>atches of one of Aurangzib's grand- 
son^i, to that Kni;n'tur, ixmned by mumM Madho Ram. The 

most soixr arid u-liablt accuu!il< tjf victories in the Persian language are the 
despatches tjf Muza Rajaii Jai btnglt ! in his carapaips against Shivaji and 
Adtl SSiah lUk’io-lWj). wriuen by hk Secretary Udiraj, The exaggeration 
of miir.bcrs in dtjcumnit- of this c!a'‘s and in the historical narratives Hagw;} 
on tlH'iti. may be esplainetl away, as a natural defect of the mentality of that 
age and nut casts of delilxT.ne falsilkatiwi. The Cambridge Medieval Hi$- 
iary, in commentitiR on tlw numbers alleged to have been engaged in the 
Crusades, ju'^tly remarks, all thex- general estimates are merely pictorial 
in character!" tV. 21*7), 

Except in this one ]X)inl nf numbers, the military despatches in the Per- 
sian lanpage are nfteni of the highest depee of accuracy and rich in signi- 
ficant details. On the last balilo of Paniiiat (1761), I have found two 
Persian narratives of C(,tntemtx)rarics~though trot strialy despatches— no way 
inferior in clearness and correctness to the best European historical despatch- 
es ; tiTMSe are Ka&liiraj's diary of what he saw and did as an eye-witness and 
the " Life of Najib-ud-dau!a ” written by Sayyid Nur-ud-din Husain, the apnt 
of ex-waair Ghtizi-ud-din Imad-ul-raulk, who was very close to the .srene and 
in the know of everything. These two more than compensate us for the lack 
of “press-reports" (skhbm) on that historic tettle. 

Every high ofikial, both civil and military,— these two categories were 
often fused into c»w,— and weiy va«il prince »f the Empire of Delhi, and 
even the French mercenary captains (like De Boigne and Perron), besides the 
British Residents at tlw courts of the Indian Powers,— kept a munsM <x 
PfeiBian secretary for writing all hia tetters to the Indian princes and their 
own Indian subordinates! (except inside the satM Rajput State), and also for 
interixeting the Bersian lettars and Mws-reports iakkbdr) that reached him. In 
^inost every case, these wiamAis kept with themselves copies of the letters 
which they wrote for their masters and othere, afterwards ccdlected them fea- 
ther, in a classified form, added a formal preface and roloptai, and sent them 
forth into the world as examples of their Itoary This ccdlected foiin 
has preserved many lettm of the historical impcataixsi from the loss 

to which stray docun%nts are subject. We owe thanks to the litmryj^van^ 
of these writers. *' , , _ 


Bfejides frie despatches of h^ ofBcens to Bwf mates, we 
the same Pwian language, a very raadh tetier docume 

of Court-diaraiS ami iiiew8-reportSi,-*Ti^'|iit|k‘;*twd;^ re 
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reports of the occurrences and sayings at the public darbar of the Delhi Em- 
peror, taken down on the spot and transmitted to the writers’ absent 
employers. Similar reports of the darbm proceedings and news circulating 
at the Court or camp of the Nawab of Oudh, the Nizam of Haidarabad, 
Sindhia, Holkar, Ranjit Singh of Lahore, etc. were taken down and sent off 
by the scribes posted there to their masters. 

Every prince of the blood, provincial governor general or vassal prince, 
when absent from the imperial Court used to employ a writer (waqi‘a-navis) 
to write and send to him reports of the doings and speeches at his Sovereign’s 
court. Similarly, in the reverse direction, there were pcsted imperial agents 
at tire provincial headquarters^ and the 'camps of generals detached on cam- 
paigns, charged with the duty of sending to the Central Government periodi- 
cal reports of local occurrences, which were often read out openly at the 
Emperor’s daily darbar and thus got incorporated in the Akhbdrat'i-Darbar-i- 
mu' ala. 

These Government news-writers were of three classes, in the most deve- 
loped form of the Mughal intelligence department: (1) Waqi'a-navh, (2) 
Smoanih-nigar, and (3) Kufia-navis or harkarah. The Waqi’a-navis was the 
more regular and public reporter of the two, while the Sawmih-nigar was 
of the nature of a secret reporter on important cases only ; the latter was 
intended to be a spy and a check on the former ! At a later stage, as a check 
on this check (namely the Sawdnih-mg&r) , a third set of spies were appoint- 
ed, called Khufia-navis (or secret-writers). These last, in the late 18th cen- 
tury, were popularly called harkdrahs, though this term usually means 
‘ couriers of news ’ or mail-runners. The Khufia-navis -was a most confiden- 
tial agent. He reported to the imperial wazir on local events without any 
communication with the authorities of the place, who often did not even 
know his name. The news-reports were sent to an officer of the Central 
Government named the Darogha of Dak Chauki, i.e. Superintendent of Posts 
and Intelligence, wk) handed them unopened to the Wazir for submfeion to 
the Emperor. 

Owing to the paucity and high price of hand-made paper in those days 
and the necessity of minimising the load of the letter-carriers (who travelled 
in pairs, called juri, and canied the letters enclosed in bamboo cylinders called 
nalo), — ^these akhbar or waqa'i sheets were imade extremely terse, their lang- 
uage pared down to the bare bones of the facts and figures. But on occa- 
sions of greater importance or interest they were liberal of description. 
Indeed, these reporters, by long practice of the professional craft, had deve- 
loped quite a modem journalistic sense of “news value” and never failed to 

1. Secret news-reporters appointed from the cajatal to the provinces were an 
important element of lie administration of the Abbasid Khalifs. {Comb, Med. His,, 
rV, 283). 
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death of Mina Rajah Jai Singh I (1667) was caused by poison administered 
by his second son, Kirat Singh, in consequence of which accusation the 
Kachhwa nobles have ever since that year debarred Kirat Singh’s branch of 
their royal family (the house of Kama) from adoption as heir to the throne 
of Jaipur in the case of a failure of! natural heir. (See Tod's Rajasthan, 
Annals of Amber, Vol. ii, Ch. 1, the end). I was the first to prove (in 1907) 
from contemporary Persian sources that at the time of Mirza Rajah’s death 
at Burlxanpur, it was ascribed to poisoning by his munshi Udiraj, and Kirat 
Singh far from having been the murderer, himself led the infuriated Kachhwa 
soldiery in an attack on Udiraj for avenging his father’s death on the culprit. 
And now, two court akhbarats of this very time give the true facts of that 
great Rajah’s death, — quite a natural one and under circumstances which are 
quite credible. These documents had lain in the Jaipur archives, untouched 
and ungarfaled ever since they were written in September and October 1667, 
and they have been brought to light only recently (1940). I translate them 
here (from Persian). 

News of the Imperial Court 

27th Rabi‘-ul-awwal, regnal year 10th = 6th September, 1667. 

‘Aqil Khan reported to the Emperor, — “ Isfandiyar Beg, who had fa^n 
appointed as a bailiff to conduct Miraa Rajah Jai Singh' to Labor, has written 
a letter to me to say that, at the time when Mirza!' Rajah started from Bur- 
hanpur for the imperial court, he fell down from his horse, received very 
severe injuries to his leg, and died on the Burhanpur road . . . . ” The Em- 
peror remarked, “ He was a capable oEScer of the Crown and a highly trust- 
worthy Rajah (Rajah-i-'umda i'tiqad.”). 

News op the Imperial Court 

22nd Jamidi-al-awwal, r. yx. 10th = 30th October, 1667. 

The Emperor asked Kirat Singh, the son of the late Mirza Rajah Jai 
Singh, “ How was the deceased Rajah wounded in the leg ? ” He replied, 
“ Ckie day as he was mounting to the back of his elephant, the foot of the 
ladder was not properly planted, and so the leg of the Rajah was injured. 
From that day his illness began and in a few days he died.” 

Here is a piece of novel intdligence from a Marathi report 

Lala Sevak Ram was the agent of the Peshwa's Government at the Court 
of the Governor General of Bengal. On 11th November 1784 he wrote a 
letter to Nana Fadnis, which gives some details of Warren Hastings’ last visit 
to Benares which are not to be found elsewhOre. I translate extracts from 
this Marathi despatch below. 

“At Lucknow the Bade Sahib (Gi G.)— {alarmed at the news of Ma- 
hadji Sndhia having brought the itaperor Shah ‘Alam under his control], 
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by ail kinds of mtans brought Prince Jawan Bakht (eldest son of Shah ‘Alam) 
under his own influtnee, and came back with him to Benares. On 22nd 
September, lie i>aid a visit lu the Sluli^ada (Jawan Bakht] held a secret con- 
sultation with him li,>r iliric iiouis, and summoning Nawab Sa'dat AH Khan, 


the brother uf the \\:uv. ’ui Oudh!. presented himtotlie Prince ... Tliatday 
the Bade Sahib gut liie. Ihincc’a elephant ready, sealed Sa'dat All in the back 
seat (.khawasi', brought him to lire Gj-an tapi in Benares city, where the 
Emperor Alamgir had construcied a mosque on the original site of the Vish- 
veshvar temple, and made him iserform his namaz there. Next day [should 
be 24th Sejilimbert, for witnessing the Vijaya Dashami show, the Bade 
Sahib taking Sadat .Ali Khan. [Ghulamj Air Klian and {die Shahaada’s 
maternal uncle i Akbar .Ali Khan, and ten or twelve English officers on ele- 
phants, came to the field tif Chitrakut, wliere the Ramlila is alebrated won- 
derfully well — In this city is the mansion of Dunda Bhagat, the diwm 
of Rajah Chait Singh, in which his wife and children reside. Some mischiev- 
ous person told the Sahib that two fetors of Ruixxs in cash lay hidden 
in the diwan's house. The Bade Sahib placed a guard over the house and 
had the floor dug up for seven days ; he also caused the ancient seat of 
Sadashiv near tiie Govardhan hillock to be dug up for ten or twelve days. 
But notliing was discos'ered at either place. So, the Bade Sahib has been 
put to great shame. All tlw Lalas of tiie city are alarmed. In fact, this 
Government is in great straits for money on account of its indebtedness. In 
the English dominions up to Benares, tlicre are 15 to 20 thousand Telingas 
(musketeers) forming two emtpoos ; their pay has been in arrears for seven 
or eight months." 

V 

It may be here remarked that the news-letters from Delhi and other 
important cities in Upiier India, even when written for the English Council 
at Calcutta or tlie Maratha Governments of Pcxma, UiJain (Sindhia) and 
Maheshwar (Ahalya Bai Hdkar), were ail composed in Persian, thmi^ their 
covering letters were in Engli^ or Marathi. On arrival they were translated 
into Englisli (or Maratiii) by the Persian department of the respective Gov- 
ernments. Persian (and latterly Urdu) was the official language at Jaipur 
and Alwar, till <air own days. The British in India, as well as the French 
adventurers who made money in Hindustan in the 18th Mitury, were great 
collectors of these news-reports thouiJj written tor others, and their collections 
have escaped destruction by Imvir^ been seat to LcxidM and IF^ris. There 
are several ttiousand sudt sheets (all towards the very end of the 18th century 
aiKi the firsa; ei^teen ywrs of the 19th) in diN^ Kfeh Musaiittand the India 
Office Library, Londcwi ; a few in Paris, and a vexy valuaWe hfamshi’s diary 
of 0>l Caraac’s campajggi in Malwa agaiiffit MidwJji Sawihia (1780-81) in 
the Bndiman lihrarw. Oxfcnrd. Oaud Mattfei illb famous Fraidi aigiiKer 
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in Oudh service, made a collection of over i,500 sheets (1781-85) which 
is now in the British Museum ; and the Lalsot campaign of Mahadji Sindhia 
(1787) is copiously illlustrated by two reports daily — one from Mahadji’s 
camp in Rajputana and the other from the Emperor's darbm in Delhi,— 
throughout the three months without a break. 

The akhbarats containing news of Ranjit Singh of Lahor, ( referring to 
his early years, before 1814) have been mostly translated into English and 
published by the Panjab Government, under Professor Garrett’s editorship. 
The other Persian akhbarats (beginning of the 19th century ) in the Peshwas' 
dapar await study and publication. I know of only one other very large 
collection of Persian akhbarats in India, namely those that reached Kale the 
Poona envoy at the Court of Haidarabad, ranging from 1772 to the end of 
the century ; but these too await study and even unveiling. 

VI 

The historical records in the Marathi language that can be rightly called 
primary sources, all belong to the 18th century ; tliey fall into tiiree divisions ; 
(a) despatches, {b) envoys’ reports, and (c) news sheets. The first of these 
two differ from each otlier in many imixntant resi>ects, though they are both 
written by officials to their masters. 

The historical letters in the Persian language are clearly marked off from 
those in Marathi, by certain features. First, the latter class are almost always 
careless about dates ; most of the Maratlii letters omit the year and many 
even the month ; while in several of them the writer gives no date at all and 
we have to infer it from the context, or in exceptional cases, when an e.xact 
man like Nani. Fadnis carefully endorsed them on the top comer with the 
date of their arrival, from that information. Besides this defect, one cannot 
help feeling that the Marathi records, botli of the (a) and {o categories, 
are too concise, scrappy and very often obscure byi reason of their extreme 
brevity and their writers’ lack literary skill The elegant art of the Persian 
munshis does not seem to have been admired or cultivated in the arid Deccan 
plateau. 

The Marathi official records, for all practical purposes are confined to 
those of the Peshwas, i.e., the Poona Government, while the extant records of 
Gwalior, Indore and Baroda are very scanty and unimportant from the wider 
historical outlook when we go to the period before 1800 a.p. After that year, 
records In the English language gain primacy in quantity and quality, even 
for Mahira^tra’s internal affairs. 

The Stete records of the Peshwas are dispersed between two places,— in 
the rtehwas’ Daftar, Pocsia, down to 1774 and in the Menavii Daftar of the 
village of Menavii, in the Satara di^rict, after that year. The latter legiti- 
mately belonged to the Peshwas’ Government ; but whai Nanfi Fadnis during 
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liis long years of sujjrimc iwer in the Poona Government rorriv..i n 

ds^ches ttot damd from ite subordinate oiUcials of the,’ 
kept ttam in ins own private residence, and these after his death 
were removed to nis village home « Me„aeli by his widow Ct ? 

Iccuon IS also tmidied by a large number of PW, of hlstorl ! 

found among tlie private records of historical ^ «iipoitance 

me fnam aimmlss.on and Pra''Se:'S: 

they were never returned to their irue owners. The cram Tfh 
archives has ten silled, propctly arrimged and 00611*0?^ ° 

Government in -55 volumes i 780 l Daees) Bombay 

Daftar, edited by Rao Bahadur G. S.^Sard'esai Peshwas' 

But liert* news-letters are very few and seldom nf fhc , - 

lyiie. 1 he .sfxalled Pe$kwas' Diaries are not at al! din • , ■ akhbarat 

of the term, but only accounts of daily inmmp j English sense 

ever teasionally give an indited mta laZo f 

ttmeraries, which are very full and accurate^ rtcL. ^ ‘ E^shwas’ 

and plaa«. and valLble y as^Mte us m T 
of their movements and marches. °™ “ 


Wc now pass on to the * 

language for llie isth century ireally its latte'r half onM '“I ““f **”“* 
reports. These arc as supeL ruTiircter'^rT 

Sian language as ordinary Persian military desnamh ^ . 

to me, r Marathi rivals. 

of expression, clearness and cogency of lanmiacrp d,„r4 we nna a mastery 

dl« a^uratcly and wit*h an\:etT’r«S telZ^'^wS 
arc a pleasing contrast to tlw Petsian Secretaries' sickening rheiSfZS 
cs, bombastic flatteiy of Uicir own sovereigns, and excessive verbosity in con 

sequence Of which the few relevant facts have to be dug out of a^heao of 

aoTcnToj i: ™'e::;p:s^‘S.^' 

^ ^ saying it. were no 

whit inferior m literary fxjwer or skill in observation to the 4mtiM ambas- 

sadore wh^ despatches from the Court of Tudor England are so hidilv 
ralu^ m Europe. Their position was delicate and they had to use consi- 
tkrable tact at every stop and weigh tteir words carefully, as there was an' 
^n^ntokrable tension for long yem between th^ master and the Lrt 

fdlSi wT fe an object of study and 

fS^’i no case of de^tches beii^ written-by in a code 

(ank paUavi), thectfore, no Qtoter beins avaiMife >^imo 'Haa 
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a veiled language, and yet not so veiled as to baffle their masters. Many of 
their contractions we can easily interpret with a little detailed knowledge of 
the history of the time and place. E.g., ga-kar-dtmak (name beginning with 
G) stands for Govind Rao ; na-kdr in the particular context for the Ni^ani. 
Holkar’s officials deputed to Sindhia’s camp complain against the latter as 
‘''our friend ’M and so on. Hari-bhaktas stands for the Marathas (pious 
Hindus 1 ) Some code-names of persons and places, especially with reference 
to British India, were used, and Parasnis has printed a key to them. 

The extant envoys* despatches are from the agents at the courts or camps 
of the Delhi Emperor, Mahadji Sindhia, Ahalya Bai Hoikar, the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur, the Nizam, Tipu Sultan, the Governor General at Calcutta, the 
Portuguese Government of Goa, — the last three of the above list being rather 
meagre in number. The Marathi despatches written by Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and his officers and the news-letters in the same language written by agents 
in Poona that reached Pandit Lialji Balllal Guigul4 Sindhia’s Resident at 
Kota, are of first-rate importance for the years 1792-1803, and compensate 
us for the closing of the Menavli daftar in 1794, — ^though the earlier portion 
of these Kota archives down to the year 1791 is meagre and scrappy in the 
information it gives. A selection from this source under the expert editor- 
ship of Rao Bahadur Govind SakWaram Sardesai, is being arranged for publi- 
cation as soon as the war clouds are dispersed. 



SAKUNTALA, THE CHILD OF NATURE 


Tliree yeim grew in son and shower, 

Then Nature .said, ‘“A lovelier flower 
On eartli was iie\‘er .sown. 

This child I to myself will take : 

She shall he mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

“Afyself will to my darling be 
, law and impulse ; and with me 

The girl in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bowser, 

Shall fee! an over-seeing power 
To kindle or reslrainT 

In another poem composed “ A few miles above Tintern Abbey" the same 

poet tells us how he was prone to recognise— 

In Nature and the language of sense, 

The anchor of my purest thouglits, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

while in his poenn styled The Excursion he has delineated several aspects 
or stages of the relation that can subsist between Man and Nature. Critics 
are agrad that what Wordsworth affords us in these and other poems of his 
are not m many exampies of what is known as the Pathetic Fallacy, whereby 
man simply transfers Ms own feelings, emotions and sentiments to “ inani- 
mate objects. The thoughts and impulses that Man is apt to derive from 
Nature, she really has the power to communicate to him, because between 
Nature and Man there is at work one self-same soul or spirit, so that an in- 
ward communion teween the two is as readily and legitimately possible as 
between two sympathising human friends ; and for such communion, there is 
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vasty am, Act IV, passage 57, Pandit’s edition), who, cursed to become a 
creeper and subsequently restored to her original form, has preserved for us 
a record of her experience as a creeper^ * : 

wr 1 I [ 3?wi?cR^3TJI?rr 

*pn 5R3i^tfcii?invr: m jott; i ] 

In fact, with the Hindu belief in Transmigration of the Soul, this can be 
accepted as the norfnal experience in such matters, so that it is possible to 
assert that objects in Nature can feel and communicate their thoughts just as 
well as human beings; The most apposite example of the kind, however, is 
to be found in Sakuntala, the heroine of Kalidasa’s AbUjnanasakuntala, who 
was every inch a true Child of Nature, and whom the Poet has not merely 
described in words, but has ushered before us in flesh and blood and made 
her speak and feel and act in the way such a child would normally feel and 
act ; and that constitutes the real interest of the following investigation. 

Born of Menaka, the Heavenly Nymph, from sage ViSvamitra, whose 
fierce penance led the apprehensive Lord of Heaven (Indra) to send down 
the Nymph to tempt him and frustrate his penances, the mother abandons 
the infant in the forest and returns to Heaven. Thus left forlorn, the birds 
of the air take pity upon her and feed her, until she is found by sage Kaijva, 
who names her sakuntala (lit. ‘ fed by birds ’) and adopts her as his foster- 
child. 

As companions of her childhood, sage Kapva assigned to his foster-child 
not only the two friends Anasuya and Priyamvada — ^whose names sufficiently 
indicate their carefully contrasted character~but the creepers Madhavi, Ati- 
muktaK and, above all, 'Sakuntala’s creeper-sisterf Navamalifca, fondly named 
“Grove’s Moonlight ’’; the Bakula, Kesara, Sahakara (mango) and other 
trees planted and tended with care and kindness ; the deer, antelopes, pea- 
cocks, swans, cuckoos and cakravakas : not to mention the Sylvan Deities. To 
assiduoudy tend, water, feed and minister to the comforts of all thes e inmates 
of the Aisrama (besides the welcoming of occasional guests) was by Ka|ij,va 
enjoined as a daily task upon Sakuntala, who soon grew to like that task, 
and find therein the real joy of service : compare^ : 

cnsfWNt I ^ i r? Saw 



Sf^v.vrf 


All Uie* her comrades ol ihe animal and vegetable kingdom became, each 
one of them, instinct with a life and an individuality of his own no less dis- 
tinctive than that of Anasuya or Priyaiiivada. Naturally, they called forth 
from Sakuntala acts of service and friendliness varying with the varying cir- 
cumstances of each. Thus the crcepc-.rs had not only to be daily watered and 
nurtured, but. whenever they showed signs of budding youth, they had to be 
mated with befitting trees ; or if they. like Sakuntala herself subsequently, 
did not wait for the elders, but made it a stayamvara or mating by 'self- 
ehoice, they nad at least to be felicited ujxin tbeir great good fortune. So 
too, tile tendei fawns needed particular care when, cheiving blades of grass for 
the first time, they injured their tender mouths. There was one such in parti- 
cular that had lost its mother at birth ; and Sakuntala took upon herself the 
office of a mother to this youngling, fondly naming it DirghanSngn rut 


In consequence of such a constant and continuous exchange of sympathy 
and service, 'Sakuntala and all these companicHis of hers, human and others, 
were expected to exhibit a perfect understanding of each other’s needs and 
moods, divining and anticipating each other’s thoughts and hastenbg to fur- 
ther and fulfil each other’s writes express or suppressed. It was nothing 
strange, therefore, that PriyamvacE cxHiId read correctly sakuntala's iniKr* 
most thoughts as the latter empties her pitcher into the baan of VanajyOt^ 
and gazes at her wistfully* : - 

1 afwftr ®f^ 

^ ^ % I [SWE^ \ stRlir 
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^TfiRTPraira: iTt 5T <1^4 =[50=#?'. II 

In this parting scene, I repeat, where we see sakuntala heedlessly marching, 
so to say, right to the very brink of the precipice in a mood of confident hope- 
fulness,* her friends and father alike conspiring (although from different mo- 
tives) to keep her utterly in ignorance of the gravity and imminence of the 
dangers lowering over her head — ^the father in particular vainly endeavouring 
to suppress his sombre thoughtsf — ^why should we not suppose that some 
of the sub-human friends of the Heroine could have sympathetically caught up 
the innermost thoughts of the Sage and found for them, in their own language 
of looks, signs and movements, an expression which could have, at least mo- 
mentarily, touched the fringe of Sakuntala’s consciousness, even though it 
might have subsequently been driven out of it by some extraneous circum- 
stance, so that when she reaches the court of Dusyanta she remains abso- 
lutely unprepared for the storm that is to descend upon her with a tragic crash ? 


This is my problem number 3. 


Now, my study of Kialidlasa’s Abhijhanas&kimtala all these years has 
fully convinced me that if, instead of the Sakuntala of our uncritically edited 
text-books, we had before us the real original Sakuntala as Kalidasa wrote 
it, all the above problems would meet their instant and correct solutions. 
Such an edition is, however, not yet within sight.J The problem of the Ur- 
Sakuntala deserves to be tackled in the same manner in which the allied 
MahabhSrata problem is being tackled, the underlying principles of textual 
reconstruction being the same in both cases, with this important difference 
that, while in constituting the present critical text of the B. O. R. Institute’s 
edition of the Great Epic, what is known as “ Higher Criticism ” comes very 
rarely in evidence, this will have to be more frequently appealed to in the case 
of Kalidasa’s Magjtum Opus, because, speaking relatively, the problem in the 

* Comparers ; 

frT I ] 

t The best^vidence of the state of Kanva's mind is the stanza"^*^ : 

8Tiir3t5R[# ¥rt: 

3fi^FiJnf55r I 

qi^ 

m ^ II 

which, although designed to comfort and dieer up Sakuntala, is still thrown into 
the plaintive, dirge-like Harii^ metre. That this is the Poet’s conscious hit, should 
follow from the circumstance that there occur only three stanzas in the Play thrown 
into this particular metre, and they have each its own raison cfitre. 

tl tried to evdce the interest of the “Vikraraa ffi-Millennium Celebrations" 
for it, hut without much success. 



sigiicmJFrt 5if5ei3r 


SakuntalX, the child of katuee 


Play is unitary and far less complicated. For obvious limitations of space I 
shall not attempt the indicaUid textual reconstitution here, but content myself 
with the demonstiatiun that, assumins: the correctaess of the reconstituted text, 
we are able tf> deduce therefrom a conduct on the part of tiie Nature-com- 
panions of sakuntala which is just what one is led to expect if K&lidasa, 
like the true Hindu that he was, had regarded objects in Nature as being 
instinct with life and sentiency, 

In a pajier I contributed in 1925 to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Orientalia, Pi. 2, pp. 349-359, I put forth the view that the order 
of the speeches in Act I of the Abhipim^akimtala from the speech behind 
the curtain of the Heroine-'” : 

^ fif3TH§3!{ 1 [ Iff IW: I ] 

to the point where the bee emerges from Vanajyotang’s basin^’ ; 

3irjiT 1 3f^3r ^aior ^ i 

[ 3# 1 ^ I ] 

has gone wrong in the current editions of the Play. The Bengali recension 
here gives 35 speeches, the KMmirian recension 27, and the Devanagaii cum 
South-Indian recension advocated by Cappeler, only 22. The story given by 
these sets of passages fails into three mennents : the loosening of ,§akuntala’s 
tight garment (ValkalasithiUkarmiia), Sakuntala’s approaching the Kesara tree 
upon a supposed beckoning from the tree {Kesarasamtpagamana)^^: 

13^ to F 1 311? «r #fli^ i 

and ^kuntaS’s watering the Navamalika cre^er (Nainmmlikdsincana). 
The available printed editions give the ValkdasithiUkarasff before the Kesa- 
rasamipagamana. Only the recension contained in the uni<iue) birch-bark A©., 
Bombay Govt. Collection, No. 192 of 1875-76 (now deposited in the B. O. R. 
Institute), gives precedence to the Kesarctsarmpagamcma. The same MS. also 
tells us (through a stage-direction) that the King had concealed himself bdiind 
this very Kesara tree. No wonder, in that case, if the Kesara tree got con- 
fused by the unexpected presence of a stranger, and beckoned sister Sakuntela 
(whose assigned task it was to attend to all Alrama visitors) to his side. For, 
why should Sakuntala have interpreted the slight flutter in the leaves of the 
Kesara, caused by a stray breeze, as the tree’s call to her? Not a Wade of 
grass can move without some purpose : that was the Hindu Poet’s article oH 
faith. Kalidasa elsewhere tells us, in so many words, that trees are in the habif 
of making birds (and, let us add, bees and movement''. of leaves) as vdac|es of 
their thoughts : compare®® — .1 




Here, is it not legitimate to ask why '.,^1 
The choice of the Navamalika =*' 

Dusyanta fetch — presumably from tt' . ^ 
leaf receptacle ? And why did 
at this juncture ? It is easy enough ^ 


movement is described in 
)es accordingly] ; the birch- 
tgacchati ;[|Approaches the 
f the Heroine to a creeper 


Cp. Smpnavasavadattam, Act 
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tlmt tJic ring is ur,aca>untably missing, as a last desperate attempt to awaken 
the Kings dormant memory, she hits Uiwn the expedient of narrating the 
DIrghapahga incicient--' : 

'allW i W IT gflfttfsli' OTR I gq STs} 

srgailrqtrrf 3fxgp^ gi^trui i ni g<rr ^ 
fc'4^i7re* 1 JTi? Otar Torart 1 

gif ?':'4 qifet % i i trfsr aTRwistr % i 

[;?Fi{-5f^ ?fil%5pi3i;{nci^ ^|cwi#t: i 

HW gftoratm; ar^ I Psrsrr — «r3T ?7t3sr 
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Here, is it not legitimate to ask why sakuntaia chose this particular incident ? 
The choice of the Navamalika bower is of course significant. But why did 
Dusyanta fetch — ^presumably from the adjacent river-canal—water in a lotus- 
leaf receptacle ? And why did Dirghapanga present himself in the bower just 
at this juncture? It is easy enough to brush aside these as idle questions, 
as the products of some hyper-sensitive critic ; and they would probably be no 
more than that, if Kalidasa had not been a consummate artist who weighed 
his words, and whose every hit counted. Years ago I invited scholars to let 
me have their reasons as to the choice of the incident. Some few responded, 
but not quite satisfactorily. Here is my own reading of tlie situation : 

The bower incident was meant to remind the King — for. that is the main 
point-— of his having given the ring. It must therefore have taken place im- 
mediately before or after tiie gift of the ring. When, later, the missing ring 
is recovered, and, by the consequent termination of the curse, the King’s 
memory returns, this is how he describes what did take place^^" : 

fm mimw, 

1 jph 

^ II 

The above assurance given by the King apparently satisfied Sakuntaia. She 
ceased weeping, and was ready to put implicit faith in her lover’s words. 
Thereupon, following the time-honoured Hindu custom, .sakuntala’s tear-soiled 
fa{» had to be washed. The water in the lotus-leaf receptacle was what 
Bhisa* in a similar situation calls mukhodakam. The coming in of the 
Dirghapanga in the bower at this juncture was due, not to his being thirsty,-- 
for there was the running canal-water close by for the purpose— but because 
the fawn wished to give his foster-mother a warning against too readily putting 
trust into this stranger, who from Dirghiapanga’s view-point, was no more than 
a hunter carrying weapons to kill innocent deer. Dirghapanga has clearly 
shown his distrust of the King by refusing to drink from his hand. 

This Dirghapanga is actually introduced on the stage in Act IV. Sakun- 
taia has just taken leave of her creeper-sister Vanajyotsna twined around her 
mate, the mango tree®* : 

sifJirfew I ] 

and is mentally carving out a rosy picture of her own married life with the 
Kir^ Dusyanta. The next object that she notices is a doe who, like gakun- 


*Qp. Svapnavasavadttttam, Act IV, towards the end. 
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tala herself, was expixfing shortly to be a mother”'* : 

»Rr ^wi5?REr5FOT ^ ^ ^ ^^5ir i] 

Her own picture of herself as tlie mother for the moment drives out her 
earlier picture of herself a< the wife and the Queen ; and we might imagine 
that Sakuntalil is engaged in mentally contrasting the treatment that she 
herself would be giving to her own would-be son. At this precise psychological 
moment het foster-son miighapahga pulls her up by the garment, and seems 
to ask whether, in abandoning him then, she was behaving any ’better than 
her own mother Kfenaka ? I am. however, disposed to think that Dirgha- 
pahga’s appearance here was to give his foster-mother another parting warning 
about Dusyanta. whose pc^rfidy was. at long last, apparent even to the simple 

ffst o?fft ^ 3f<ir^ (IT tr^ or srai |or rwir 

fr?f3[5!rfr sroiw arrsrftti i [ hw 
w W^WWdl^riNRd q: I ] 

If :§akuntala’s mind had not been obsessed by her day-dreams, she pro- 
bably would have received and understood all these warnings which her com- 
rades in Nature sought to give her, as she ere this had understood the beckon- 
ing of the Kesara tree in Act I. 

This is my solution to my problem No. 2. Fortunately, except in minor 
details, the textual question does not come in the way of our reaching this solu- 
tion, once we accustom ourselves to read Kalidasa’s masterpiece with an in- 
quiring and sympathetic mind. 

The third problem I have discussed in full details in ,a paper I contri- 
buted to the “ Asia Major ”, Vol. II, fasc. 1, pp. 84-87, as early as 1923, It 
refers to the Cakravaka incident in Act IV. There are three Prakrit speeches 
connected with it, out of which, the shorter or the Devanagaii recension gives 
the second and the third, omitting the first, while the Bengali gives the first 
only, omitting the other two. The Ka&nirian MS. gives all the three, and 
fully satisfies the demand of higher criticism. The speeches in their correct 
order are as follows*® — 
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English TranslatDon of the Original Texts. 

1. “ By me, possessed of inward senses, hath been indeed witnessed the 
condition and happenings of Your Majesty.” 

2. “ Not merely because my father hath ordered it ; I, for my own 
part, do also entertain a fraternal affection for these.” 


^ firsraisft ! 

[ ^ 1 I i aiHsi: 

11 ] 

I tn trst *p%^ t 

f^t^oi ?:3Tif t 

iresi faff’s! 3irai55=# 11 

[?# I ^ TRre? I i^r *ra=5{i?t i 

Here the whole incident is designed to convey to iSakuntala a representation 
of the fate that is in store for her. The Cakravaki calls, but the Chakrava- 
ka — through causes beyond his control, his heart being full of sakuntala — does 
not answer. So before long would sakuntala be herself calling, and Diisyanta 
would not answer ! Anasuya administers a consolation to her friend, which 
she could do with some confidence because they had in their possession the 
Royal ring which was to terminate the curse. Hence we find that in their very 
next speech the friends are reminding §akuntalS of the ring. From another 
point of view the Cakravaka, in a sort of a spiritual telepathy, may be said to 
be taking up from ICasjva the grief to which the stoic Sage refuses to give an 
opening, and so the Cakravaka tries, in his own ways, to warn ^kuntala of 
the ordeal of sorrow and suffering through which she has to pass. That 
Sakuntala misses this warning, as she missed that of Dirghapanga, was due to 
her pre-occupation : to her mind not being attuned to receive them. The 
Friends seem to have understood the Cakravaka, and so immediately bethink 
themselves of the signet-ring. 

From the above discussion it will have become sufficiently evident that 
Kalidasa has de^ricted Sakuntala as a true “Child of Nature” privileged to 
have intimate intercourse and communion with the objects in Nature in the 
midst of which she was brought up. A true understanding of the inner signi- 
ficance of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala would be impossible unless we understand the 
Poet’s “ Philosophy of Nature ”. That sufficient' attention to this aspect of 
the Hay has not been hitherto paid has to be attributed to the circumstance 
that, tmee Pischel and Patankar and Cappeler, a really critical edition of the 
Hay still remains a desideratum. 
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3. “ She. whu would not Uiink of drinking water herself whilst yout 
thirst rc:maiiu'd unslaktd : who. although fond of decorating [her person], 
would not, for very affection, deirrivc you of even a leaflet ; to whom the 
time of yt)U)- first blossom used to be an occasion of festivity ; she, Sakuntala, 
is now leaving for her iiusband’s house ; may ye all assent to it ! ” 

4. “ Aly child, why wouldst thou follow me who am ready to forswear 
thy company ? Thou hast becn—is’nt it so ?— reared up when thy mother 
died so satn after tiiy birth. Now too, separated from me, fatlrer Kaltjva is 
there to kx)k after thee." 

5. " To whose mouth, pierced by the prickly-cnds of Kua grass, was 
by thee applied, to heal the wound, the oil of Ingudi : that dear foster-son 
of thine, wdrom thou didst feed on handfuls of Syatmka rice : he is [now] 
loath.to leave thy track.” 

6. “ Anasuye, knowest thou wherefore Sakuntala is gazing so intently 
ui)on Vanajyotsna ? . . . Just as Vanajyotsna hath been joined to a befitting 
tree-mate, would that I also do secure a lover befitting me ! ” 

7. “ I shall conceal it under flowers and make it fall into his hand 
under pretext of its being [part of the] remainings of divine worship.” 

8. “Yellow-pigment, holy-earth, Durva-ends, and other auspicious de- 
corations.” 

9. “ In that palm-leaf basket slung upon the mango-branch I have kept 
aside — ^for tliis very occasion — a Bakula [Kesara] garland that retains its 
fragrance a long time.” 

10. “ An auspicious silken garment, white as the moon, was put forth 
by cMie tree ; by another was exuded lac-dye pleasant for use on the soles. 
From the others ar«e. up to the finger-joints, the palms of sylvan Deities, 
that vied with the sprouting-up of their own tender-leaflets, and they pro- 
ffered iail these] ornaments.” 

11. “Anasuye, far gone in love as she is, she is incapable of brooking 
loss of time. Where her affection is fixed, he is the ornament of the Paurava- 
race. So it behoves us to congratulate her upon her love.” 

12. “ Friend, it is reported that Kings have several objects-of-love. 
Manage things in such a way that this our friend would not become an object 
of commiseration for her friends-and-relations.” 

13. “ The deer have dropped down their Eterbha-morsels ; the peacocks 

have abandoned dancing ; the creepers, showering down faded leaves, are, 
as though, shedding teara.” ’ , ; ; 

14. “ Certainly, our dear friend with her taider constitution has to be 
saved [from the ^odc of grief].” 

15. “ Through prowess of penance all this comes within the direct know- 
ledge of the revered K^va.” ; , ■ , ^ 
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16. “ Render service unto the elders ; towards co-wives display con- 
duct as towards dear companions ” ; etc. 

17 ab. “ Take good note of us as being persons to whom self-restraint is 
their [real] treasure ; also note well thy high lineage, as well as that course of 
her love towards thee, brought about somehow, without [the agency and ini- 
tiative of] the relations”: 

17"'. “ Such as she is, thou art to view upon her — amongst thy wives— 
as one deserving normal treatment"' ; anything over and above this, it is not 
for the relatives of the bride to express.” 

18. “ There is doubt even about the marriage : whence now my far- 
soaring hopes ? ” 

19. “Having attained the praiseworthy status of the “ mistress-of-the- 
house” unto thy husband of noble descent, and being engrossed every mo- 
ment in those activities of his, great on account of his high-position ; before 
long, having given birth to a son, like the Eastern-quarter the purifying Sun, 
thou, my child, wilt no longer reckon thy grief born of separation from me.” 

20 . This way— this way, my dear friends ! ” 

21. “ Helas ! Owing to the flurry caused by the pouring of the water 
[into the basin], this bee, abandoning the Navamalika, is now hovering 
around my own face ! ” 


22. “ Here, with his fingers in the form of leaflets, is this Kesara tree, 
looking as though hurrying me up to him. So I shall honour him ]by doing 
his wish] .” 


23. ‘Sakuntala hath been, by these trees — her brethren during forest 
residence— permitted to make her departure, seeing that such a melodious 
cooing of the cuckoos has been turned by them into an answer on their own 
behalf.” 


24. So that, with thy nigh approach, this Kesara tree appears as 
though associated with a creeper.” 

25. “Holla ! Felicitous indeed is the time that has brought about the 
union of this creeper-and-tree couple. The Vanajyotsna is youthful in her 
fre^ blossom ; the mango-tree, putting forth tender leaves, is well-disposed 
for enjoyment. 

26 . “Dost thou not remember? On a certain day, under the Navamali- 
fca bower, thou hadst in thy own hand water filled in a vessel made of lotus 
leaves. At that nick of time my foster-son named DirghapMga, the deer- 
cub, approached. Let him drink first ’ : with such a compassionate thought 
thou didst cajole him with the water. But, through lack of familiarity, he 
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would not allow thee to handle him nigh. Subsequently, when the same 
water was taken by me in the hand, he fancied it Then thus didst thou 
laugh out : ‘ Every one puts fauh in his own kind : both of you are forest- 

■ ers !■' '' . 

27. “ In the case of women, their untutored cleverness is in evidence 
even amongst the non-human s|».'ies ; what to say of those that are endowed 
with intelligence? Prior to soaring-up in the mid-region, the Parabhits 
(i. the cuckoos ; ii. those vicariously reared up : e.g. court-maids or Apsa- 
rascs) forsooth do know how to cause their younglings to be brought up by 
other Twice-born fi. birds; ii. Brahmins).” 

28. “ Ignoble One ! Thou art judging by the measure of thy own 
mind. Who now would care to emulate thee that art wrapping thyself with- 
in a cloak of saintliness : that art comparable to an old hay-hidden well ? ” 

29. “ Good Lady, Du.syanta's career is before the public ; yet is this 
not to be detected therein.” 

30. “Alone thou an arrogating all authoritativeness, and claiming 
[exclusively! to know what is righteousness. Thinkest thou that the females 
—too much overcome by inborn-modesty as they are— can know nothing at 
all?” 

34. “So, now, meet it is that I be here turned into a self-indulgent 
female, because, putting implicit faith in his Purudineage, I have allowed this 
person of honeyed mouth, possessing weapon in his heart, to handle me nigh:’ 

32. “ Then, when about to start for my Capital, my beloved said to me 
with tears : ‘ After how long will the Son-of-the-Noble-one afford me [public] 
acceptance ? ’ Tliereat, while putting upon her finger this my signet-ring, I 
made the reply : 

‘ Upcm this fringl, one each for every day, do thou count the letters 

of my name. Precisely the time thou dost reach the last, there will be 

seen approaching thee a servant of mine, who shall lead thee to receive 

entrance into my private-residence.’ ” 

33. Vanajyotsne, although united with the mango-tree, do thou never- 
tbeless give me an embrace with these thy branch-hands that are extending 
in this direction.” 

Father ! This doe with the burthen in her foetus, and so roam- 
ing [only] up to the outskirts of our cottage : when she has had a safe deli- 
very, do thou thereupon send me some one as rqx>rter of the welcome tiding." 

35. “This indeed cannot remain unknown even to a person naturally, 
averse to worldly matters, that that King hath behaved onto Aalmntaia iij! 
manner unworthy of an Arya.” 

36. AnasOya— W hy, Friend! There exists mit. 

, this hmnitage, any being enctowed he’" 












AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM’^ 
IN SOUTH INDIA 


Proi. K. A. XILAKAXTA SASTRI, m.a., University of Madras. 


Since my last attempt to trace the outline of the history of Buddhism 
in South India', I have had occasion to go further into the references to 
Buddhists and Buddhism in Tamil literature ; and I think it will be of some 
use to bring together the more important ones among these references here 
and also to consider in isome detail what appears to have been one of the 
historic episodes in the repeated contests between Saivism and Buddhism in 
the south, to which i made a brief reference in the paper just mentioned. 

^\'orking with imperfect indexes as they now turn out to be, I permitted 
myself to make the statement that only Jnanasambandar and Tirumangai 
seem to mention them ( Buddhists ) particularly and their dress and habits 
in their verses ." This is clearly wrong and there are found equally clear 
and definite references to Buddhists and their practices and doctrines, of 
course always with a sneer, in the hymns of Appar and Sundaramurtti and 
in some of the aivars besides Tirumangai. Appar is well known as the 
senior contemporary of Jnanasambandar. and both have been assigned on 
very proper grounds to the seventh century a.0. Sundaramurtti came about 
a century or more later. 

The position of Manikkavasagar, the other great protagonist of Saivism 
most celebrated in legend as the opponent of Buddhism, is unfortunately 
not yet satisfactorily settled ; whether he preceded the other saints or raro p 
after them is still a subject of debate, and I will not enter into this vexed 
question here, but merely refer the reader to my PaUyan Kingdom where 
I have summed up the main arguments on either side. The disputation 
that took place at Chidambaram between Mapikkava&gar and the Buddhists 
from Ceylon and the legends that have gathered round it have been discussed 
fully by G. U. Pope in his superb edition of the Tiruvaiagam, and there 
is no nml to reproduce the story now. But it is perhaps worth noting that 
the epi»de is briefly mention^ in a verse in the TirmUmyddaPPuTmmm 
(The Puiijja of Sacred Sports) by Vembajcrurar alias Perumbaxrappuliyur , 
Nambi (ch. 30 v. 51) ; it does not in any sense differ from the legends re- 
viewed by Pope and is of inta:^ as being perhaps the earliest extant t 
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reference to the story of the dispute. The Petty a Purmiam of Sc-kkijir dcxjs 
not mention either Maiiikkavasagar or his disputation with the Buddhists. 
This omission by Sekkilar who follows the tradition coming down from 
Sundaramurtti is one of the strongest arguments for Manikkavasagar being 
assigned to a date after the time of Sundaramurtti, the last of the three 
saints whose hymns together constitute the sacred collection known as the 
Devaram (The Divine Garland). The story that the Buddhists with whom 
Mapikkavasagar had his disputation came from Ceylon may also be taken 
to point in the same direction ; for there was no dearth of Buddhists and 
Buddhist institutions in South India in the seventh century a.d. as may be 
seen from Hiuen-Tsang’s account of Dravida and Malakuta and also from 
the episode in Jifianasambandar s life to be discussed presently in some de- 
tail. This consideration is, however, by no means conclusive. For the only 
legitimate conclusion that can be drawn from it is that Mariikkavasagar did 
not belong to the same age as the hymnists of the Devaram ; he might have 
lived before or after their time, and those who stand for an early date for 
Malnikkavasagar may argue that as Buddhists continued to flourish in South 
-India up to the fourteenth century a.d. after the coming of Buddhism, 
Maipikkavasagar must be taken to have preceded that age and followed that 
of the Sangam poets who know only of Vedic religion and indigenous cults, 
but nothing of Buddhism or Jainism. We should not also lose sight of 
Asoka s claim to have sent missionaries of the faith to South India to preach 
the Dhamma there, though of the practical results of these missions we have 
no definite knowledge. 

Appar makes several references to Buddhists"^ but two of them deserve 
particular notice as in both they are mentioned along with the Jainas and 
another sect called Kupgiar. In the hymn on Tirutturutti (IV. 42) we read 
in V. 9 : 

Kupidane iSamanar Buddhar kuriyariyadu ninru 
kandade karuduvarga] karutteiijiiidolimin mrga| 

i.e, have no regard for the faith of the ignorant Kupdas, Jainas and Baud- 
dhas who take account only of what they see,— a dig at the philosophical 
position of the sects which accept only pratyak^a (with anumana) as pra- 
m^a. Again in the hymn on Tirunagai-karonam (VL 22) we have in 
V. 10 : 

manaituranda vallamapar tangal poyyum 
mipburaikkum manakktup'dar tangaj poyyum 
“sinai podinda civarattar tangaj poyyum 
meyyenru karudidie poda nenje,— 

i.6. O intelligent mind, do not take for truth the falsehood of the hardy 
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Jaiiias who have abandoned their homes, or the falsehood of the boastful- 
minded Kuodar. or the falsehood of those (Buddhists) who cover their 

limbs with civant ’monk's robes)'. 

Now who are the Kundar who seenr to figure as a third sect by the side 
of the Jainas and the Buddhists in both these passages? I am not able to 
answer this question with an.v confidence. One suggestion that occurred to 
my friend Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai. Reader in Tamil (Madras), with whom I 
discussed this question may be, mentioned here though no finality can attach 
to it until manuscript autlrority is forthcoming in support. It is this. In 
the first two lines of the !a.st citation given above from Appar, it seems 
])robabk' that the amapar who renounced family life are contrasted with 
kundar who han,g on to it, and if this surmise is accepted a slight emenda- 
tion of the te.xi will be seen to support the view ; — ^instead of manakkutj4<ir 
we have only to read mamik-kundar, (kmjdar living in their own homes), 
and the jihiasu will be a peifect contrast to nionoi-tujandtt (t>nof}cn of the 
preceding line. The Kundar would be the laity among the Jainas. And 
this seems to get some support from the phrase once employed by Nambi 
.Andar Nambi (end of tenth century a.d.) in whose works there are found 
frequent references to the Kupdar. That phrase is amatima van kutidar^ 
i.e. strong Kupdar. who are Jainas. which shows that the Kupdas were a 
section among them. But one is not sure how far Nambi who came long 
aftei Appar s date may be taken to represent the correct position regarding 
these sects and sub-sects. And to make matters worse, there is another text 
of the same author in his liruvandddi (v. 28) which reads : up-kaip-parita- 
laik-kuiidar i.e. the Kupdar with slings in hand and heads made bald by the 
hair being plucked.- showing thus that Kupdar are here identified with Jaina 
monks. But if the Kupdar were idsntical with Jaina ascetics, it is very diffi- 
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today wearing the orange-coloured robes used by monks of other peisua- 
sions ; and if this practice may be assumed to have prevailed in the days of 
Sambandar, this passage should be taken to mention two schools of Jainaa , 
otherwise the kujjidar of this text must be taken to be Buddhists. One ex- 
planation of the word Kundar I have heard may also be noted here. KuTjdu 
TTipans a depth or hollow ; and hence Kuijdan means a man of low character, 
a heretic. But this explanation of the term as a word of abuse w'hich seems 
to be followed in Tamil Lexicon also does not by any means constitute a 
satisfactory account of the question raised by the references cited above 
about Kundar. This discussion which has to be left in this unsatisfactory 
state shows how little we know definitely, and even Nambi Apdar Nambi 
knew, of the details of sectarian history which loomed large in the eyes of 
contemporaries. 

Departing a little from the chronological order, we shall take up the 
references to Buddhists in Sundaramurtti next. There are quite a number 
of such references^"' in which they are called Therar, Sakkiyar and so on, but 
only one of them is of sufficient general interest for being noticed here. In 
V. 10 in the Devaram on Tiru-valkofi-puttur we have the phrase : irundun 
terarum ninrwi Samanum i.e, the Buddhas who eat their meal seated and 
the Jainas who do so standing. This distinction between the adherents of 
the two faiths known to the Tamil Saiva canon, does not seem to occur 
anywhere else ; and being unable to say how far this distinction is true to 
facts, and if so, what the point of the contrast is, I must leave these things 
to be explained by scholars who have better knowledge of the subject. 

Before leaving Sundaramurtti I should like to cite one verse from him 
which, though it does not bear on the Buddhists but relates to the Jains, 
is still of great general interest as an index to the attitude of intense hosti- 
lity to tire heretical sects, taken up by the Saiva saints of the day. The 
very presence of the viteras and palHs, some of which are known to have 
been in a very flourishing condition, was an irritation to the iSaivas, and the 
following verse is strongly reminiscent of the things they saw and heard and 
did not like. The verse is No. 9 in the hymn called Namakkadigal-agiya 
adigal i.e. The God who is our Lord. It reads : 

Namanjanandiyuh-Karumaviranun-Dammasenanum enrivar 
Kumana-mgmalaik-kunrupol-nin.ru tangal ku.raiyonj:innye 
5}amana-figfiaitja-nana-ftonam-en.rddi-yaraiyum nanaE 
amanarar-palippuflaiyaro namakkadigal-agiya-vadigale 
i.e. ‘ Is our Lord God to be touched by reproaches from these Jainas who 
are lost to all sense of shame, viz., Namananandi, Karumavira, Darumasena 
and the rest of them, who stand erect with no clothes on their bodies like 


5. pp. 17, 71, 111, 114, 134, 268 of the Saivasiddhanta Mahasamajam edition 
(1935). 
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some foul smelling hilla:k and mutter (unmeaning formulae sounding like) 
jQamaoa-nanaiia-arn.ia-'noDam ' This precious verse is a concentrated ocpres- 
sion of the intolerance of the age which forms the subject of this paper, an 
age which offers one of the few striking exceptions to the easy-going tolerance 
bordering on indifference that has been the general rule through the ages in 
all India. But the Jainas and Buddhists seem to have risen equal to the 
occasion and in their turn reciprocated the hatred directed towards them. 
Sambandar refers to the Jains’ intolerance of Saivas in rather strong terms ; 
in in 108, V. 8 t Madura) he says : 

niyju n:«niyaiayinar melurjca 
karruk-kollavum nilla amapar 

i.e. the Jains who would not even stand in the directiem of the wind that has 
touched the bodies of persons wearing the holy ashes (Saivas). 

Jnanasambandar was indeed the purest and the greatest of the Deva- 
ram trio. Unlike his elder contemporary Appar, he was no Jain turned 
Saiva, and had no past to look back on with remorse. Unlike Sundaramurtti 
whose youth was dazzled by the full lustre of woman’s love and whose love 
affairs m occasions entangled even the deity he worshipped, Jnanasambandar 
was the joyous recipient of the highest knowledge while yet he was but a 
child, and an utter stranger to sex life. Sambandar has been best known 
to legend and history as the opponent of Jainism, and the scene of his most 
remarkable achievements against that religion was the court of the Paswjyan 
ruler of Madura on the banks of the ’Vaigai river. On his return to the Coja 
country after his victory against the Jainas, he had to meet and overcome 
the opposition of Buddhists, and this episode in Sambandar’s life is not so 
well known as his great encounter with the Jains of the PSp^yan kingdom. 

The references to Buddhists in Sambandar’s hymns are numerous, and 
he speaks of their dress, mode of life, and their doctrines, of their denial of 
the authority of the Veda and the efficacy of sacrifice, and of their all^iance 
to the BodM tree and the Tripifaka. All these references have been collected 
and carefully indexed together with those on the Jains by my friend, Mr. 
Balasubramania Mudaliyar®, and there is no need to cite these texts here. 
We may therefore turn to a consideration of Sambandar’s contest with the 
Buddhists in some detail. 

Before we enter on this task, some indication may be given of the 
sources of our knowl®ige of the incident and their rdative iropcfftance. 
&indaramfirtti’s celebrated hymn known as Tirutto^at-togei, (Groups of 
Saaed Devotees) is the starting point of the hagic^t®^ of Tamil iSmvi^ j;; 

„ , , , ' t ^ ^ 
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7. Alu<iaiya Kflaiyar 'Hravandadi. 

Alm^ya PiHaiyar Tiruccaiobai Viruttam. 
Aluijaiya PiJlaiyar Tirumiimmaioikloovai. 
Altwjaiya PillaiySr Timvulajmlai. 
Altwjaiya Pinaiyar Tirukkalambagam. 
Altt^Jaiya Pijlaiyar Tiruttogai. 




by its nature it is nothing more than an almost bare mention of the names 
of the devotees with no details whatever of their lives and achievements, 
which, however, must have been matters of common knowledge among t’ne 
votaries of Saivism when the hymn was composed. The traditions are re- 
corded in a little more detail some two centuries later by Nambi Andar 
Nambi in his Tiruttoifdar-tiruvandadi and other works, some of which will 
be mentioned presently. Nambi then marks the second stage in the literary 
tradition, when we are vouchsafed some details of the ancient oral tradition. 
The third and definitive stage, in this development is reached in Sekkijar’s 
Tiruttondar-pumnam also known as Periya-puratjmn, twelfth century. The 
nature of this great work and the circumstances of its composition have been 
outlined by me in the chapter on Literature in my work The Colas and need 
not be reproduced here ; we may note, however, that in this e.xtensive purana 
which has found a place in the Saiva canon from the date of its composition, 
we have the most complete record of the traditional lives of the Saints of 
§aivism. Being the work of a devout believer in the faith, we find miracles 
recorded in it side by side with the commonplace occurrences of every day 
life with equal seriousness and good faith. I have thought it best to let 
such a work speak for itself, and hence, all the verses in which .^kkijar Iras 
described Sambandar’s contest with the Buddhists are presented here in 
translation, and a few comments offered to enable the reader to follow the 
narrative with ease. 


The translation of the thirty odd verses of Sekkilar has been found by 
no means an easy job ; the diction is prolix and often obscure ; and the 
translation now offered might never have been made but for the alacrity 
with which my fri^d, Mr. P. N. Appuswami undertook to make a draft 
translation which could be treated as I liked after it was placed in my 
hands ; and I am very grateful to him for his generous aid. The draft was 
checked and revised with all possible care with the assistance of Mr. S. 
Vaiyapuri PiUai given with equal readiness. But under the circumstances 
I have stated no responsibility should attach to my collaborators for any 
shortcomings readers may discover but only for the merits in it. if any. 

Let us now turn to the story of the disputation between Sambandar 
and the Buddhists. The account of Sambandar’s life in Nambi Apdar 
Nambi’s Tiruttoj^ Tirmandddi does not contain any reference to this in- 
cident. But in his other works on the life of the Saint which are no fewer 
than six in number’^ Nambi repeatedly uses expressions which are clear re- 
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ferences to this disputation, and once refers to an incident in the encounter 
which figures again witii «mie variations in the longer account of Sekkiiar’s 
purainaffl. .Nambi ivix-au*dly applies to Sambandar terms 'like : para-mala- 
kolmi I Lion to ent-my faiths!, arnhuiani (thunderbolt to tire Arhatsj, Kun- 
Mani ‘thunderbolt tu the Kupdas). and so on. The specific and unmis- 
takable reference to an incident in the dispute with the Buddhists occurs in 
Aludaiya-Pillmytlt Tiruitogai, 11. 19-21 which read ; 

r^r vanda 

puttan talaiyaip-puvimer purajuyitta 
vittagap-padal vilambinan, 

i.e. he uttered the magic song which caused the head of the opposing Bud- 
dhist to roll on the ground. Judging from this cryptic reference, Sambandar 
must be taken to have composed and recited some song in the course of his 
disputation with his Buddhist opponent, and as a result the opponent’s head 
was severed from the body and rolled on the ground. We shall see from 
what follows, that this miracle is attributed by Sekkiiar, not to Sambandar 
himself, as Nambi does, but to a devotee of his who, after demonstrating 
his superiority against one set of opponents by this miracle, met a second 
party of Buddhists under another leader and had a long-drawn logical argu- 
ment with them which is reviewed at some length by Sekkipr and as a re- 
sult of which the Buddhists acknowledged the superiority of &iivism and 
turned Saivas. 

We shall now trace the story in the words of ^kki]ir,— -(the numbers 
within the brackets are those of the verses in the Sambandar Puraifam) . 

896. “Followed by a great concourse of holy servants of the Lord, 
peerless in their goodness, he, on whose chest lay the triple thread, came to 
the land made fertile by the Kaveii. Adored by devotes and cidzeis, he 
visited every temple dedicated to Him who wears snakes as ornaments. He 
offered worship at Tirukkalar, the city of maiden ramparts ; and sang of 
fStaifccaram which belongs to Him, whose throat is adorned by the black 
stain ; and bowing down he offered wca-ship to all other cities m route, and 
reached MuUivaykkarai. 

. 897. “Carrying the sandal, the eaglewood, and the teak which grew 
upon the hills, and bearing mountainous piles of bowers which be® hummed 
around, and rising to a great height, the river became so swollen by the 
flood, and the waves rose so hi^ that men dared not cross it. Because the 
barge-pole thrust a^nst the river bed could not strike bottom, the boatmai 
of the river left the boat deserted on the shore. That noble of Kaitniya 
clan versed in the arts saw it there, and came to that shore gracing it with 
his presence. While he stood thus. ' 

8^. " He saw on the opposite Shore Tirutooiyarnpuliur whwi'riS^M 
the Lord of the gods. His pure heart yedmed td gd-thit&Sr arid bciw' down 
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in worship. Since the shore was deserted with none to ferry the boat across, 
the chieftain of Sapbai, with eager haste untied the boat, and got the ser- 
vants of the Lord on board, and with the might of his tongue for a barge- 
pole, he stood upon the deck, and with feeling sang of the Lord the hymn 
beginning ‘ kottam ’ (Costus root). 

899. “By the grace of Him, who drank the poison in order that the 
gods may live, the boat was propelled on and on, and moved across the 
river and reached KqMamputur, the city of the Lord whose looks are like- 
red gold. When' the boat had reached the other shore, he, who in his in- 
fancy was on Knowledge fed, alighted with the faithful servants of the Lord 
to bow down to Lord Siva, and with delight walked up to the gates of the 
temple of Him who is fond of fresh blossoms of fragrant Konrai, (Indian 
laburnum).” 

This miraculous crossing of the stream from Mullivaykkarai to KoHam- 
putur on the opposite shore is mentioned a number of times by Nambi- 
Ajjdiar Nambi in his works on Sambandar to which reference has been made 
above. To continue Sakkilar's narration : 

900. “ He prostrated in worship in front of the lofty upstanding tower, 
and entering with the crowd of the peerless servants of the Lord, he circum- 
ambulated the temple which shone bright. He stood with head bowed down 
in the sacred presence of the moon-crested Lord and reverently extolled Him 
thus : 'O Immutable One, O Lord who shewedst me Thy grace by propell- 
ing the boat upon the river ! O Thou who wearest snakes for jewels ! O 
Three-eyed one and pure, who wearest as a shawl the flayed skin of the 
elephant ! ’ 

901. “ In the days when he dwelt there, ever coming out of the temple 
after singing paeons of praise, he desired to prostrate in worship before the 
Lord whose hymnal decades were unconsumed by fire at the disputation with 
Ae heretical Jains held in the presence of the Papdya. Obtaining His grace 
in abundant measure, he departed thence, and prostrating in worship before 
the cities he had visited earlier, surrounded by those who love the Lord, he 
reached Tiruna|||Iaru praised of the four quarters, and went to the temple 
of the Lord of the land. 

902. “ There, while the ever holy servants of the Lord surrounded him 
on all sides, he descended from the pearl palanquin, and bowing before the 
glorious and holy gates, entered in. He went round the temple of the Lord 
who cm His crest wears the moon, and approaching nigh with delight in 
his heart, and clasping in worship his flower-soft hands, he prostrated before 
Him and m praise of the gracious Lord sang the hymn beginning ‘ P^aga 

(The .soft ankled foot) with tears streaming from his 03 ^. 

903. ‘“At the disputation which the Jains held in the presence of the 
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Paudya, Thou didst preserve the freshness of the palm-leaves thrown into 
the fire. Thou abidest as a friend witiiin my heart and yet Thou dwellest 
in Alavay too.--How is all tliis, O my Father? Thus praising Him again 
and again, and laying fvn Hint a garland of Tamil song, he dwelt there with 
the sweet-natured servants of the Lord. And then bowing down in worship 
to Nallaru, the chief of ^ai.ibai went forth for worship in the other cities. 

904. “ Then he went to Tiruttehccers glistening in splendour, and after 
praising the Lord ^iva. he reached Bodimangai where lived the Sakkiyas 
ignorant of the true faith. Knowing this full well the &iivas (followers of 
Sambandar) sounded their conches and brass trumpets and many other 
musical instruments and raised a din like unto a surging sea : and they 
blew shrill clarions at whose sound the earth rejoiced ; and upon pipes too 
they blew, to proclaim, ‘ He has come—he who is like a devouring lion to 
the other faiths'." 

Bodimangai was a Bauddha settlement on the way from Telicoeri to 
Tirukkadavur. It may be the same as Bodimahgalam, a hamlet of Tiiuvi- 
daikkali in the Mayavaram Taluk ; Buddha images have been recovered from 
this neighbourhood in recent years."' But we may note here that Bodiman- 
gai was an exclusive colony of Buddhists, and because of this the Saiva 
follow'ers of Sambandar deliberately draw the attention of the residents of 
Bodimangai to the presence of the ^iva saint by the noises they tualrp and 
thus challenge them to a contest. This challenge to what was apparently a 
strong centre of Buddhism in the Tamil country in those days, could not 
well be ignored by the Bauddhas. We should remember that the whole of 
this account comes to us from the side of the victors in the contest which 
followed ; but if we allow for the natural likes and dislikes of the author 
of the account, the suMratum of truth is not very hard to get at. Let us 
see how the Buddhists reacted to the challenge. 

905. ‘‘When the mean-minded Sakkiyas learnt of his arrival, they 
gathered together, and being greatly bewildered by the envy provoked in 
their hearts by the noisy shouts of the servants of the Lord and by the 
swelling sounds of the trumpets which went forth to welcome the Lord of 
Pugali, when he came and graciously entered upon their outskirts, they went 
to their Buddha-Nandi and to the <Aher learned Theras and angrily inform- 
ed them (of this). 

906. “When their hot and angry words, and the rising sound of the 
trumpets blown in front of the Dwine Child, and the loud and joyous shoute ' 
of the servants of the Lord thronging there entered his ears like a bajrbed . . 
arrow, a great hatr«i swelled up in Buddha-Nandi’s heart. He ro^ in aiig^, J 


8. 276 of 1925 r A. R. A. 1912-13, p. 75, I owe these reference tb 
Ventetaraina Aiyar of Pudukottah. ii-ga ' 
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and going forth with a congregation of Theras around him, angrily spoke 
thus ; “ Is it not seemly that you should blow upon the trumpets of victory 
only after defeating us in disputation ? ” 

Evidently there was a vihara in Bodimahgai with many learned theras 
in it and a number of other monks not so learned. In the first stage of tlic 
contest, Buddha-Nandi figures as the leader on the Buddhist side, and takes 
up the challenge. He offers to meet the ;saivas in a disputation and stops 
their noises as unseemly in persons who have as yet no victory of their own 
to celebrate. This irritates the Saivas and they report the occurrence to 
Sambandar. 

907. “When Buddha-Nandi, surrounded by groups of Buddliists on 
ail sides, forbade the blowing of the truly victorious trumpets in the gracious 
presence of that incomparably wise and holy man, the Lord’s devotees rose 
up in indignation, and glared in anger, thinking ‘ If we should forbear and 
do not cut them down for this act of theirs, the heretics' position will be- 
come strong’ ; they approached him who sat like a jewel upon the palanquin 
set with rows of pearls, and making due obeisance, told him of the occur- 
rence and stood waiting. 

908. Truly this is a strange welcome in the place we are visiting ! 
When their doctrines are set forth in argument in a definitive manner by 
Buddha-Nandi we shall know the falsity of his propositions ’ said the chief 
of Pugali. But the devotee, who wrote down the noble hymnal dprafi g as 
they were uttered, cried out in impatience ‘ By tire mi^t of the holy word 
of Sambandar, let the thunderbolt fall with a roar and knock the head of 
the Bauddha off and roll it down ’. 

909. “ Like the omnipotent mantra which, like a thunderbolt, destroys 
all obstacles to the spread of the commandments enjoined for those of the 
faith of the Lord of the bull-banner, these words uttered by that holy 
truthful servant of the Lord sundered and blew into fragments the head 
and trunk of the Buddhist who came seeking victory in wordy disputation. 
Thereat the gathering of the Buddhists was thrown into utter confusion, 
and being thoroughly frightened, it fled precipitately. 

910. “When those servants of Hara saw the plight of the Buddhists, 
and saw the devotee with words as weapons cut asunder the head of trunk 
of Buddha-Nandi who had come seeking wordy disputation, they went and 

t t 1 , " * who gave them victory. He replied 

That which has happened to remove the obstacle in our way is pre-ordained 

by fate So shout you all ‘Hara’, whereupon their shouts reached up to 
heaven.’' ^ 

is patient and offers to meet Bud- 
dha-Nandi when he has stated his doctrines ; but a devotee of hk k 
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patient, he utters a curse against Buddha-Nandi, and that acts immediately ; 
Buddha-Nandi dies, and there is confusion in the Buddhist camp. Samban- 
dar for his part, when he *es what has happened, more or less ratifies the 
action of his devotee on the score of predestination. We have seen that in 
Nambi’s account, the loss of the Bauddha's life was brought about by a 
song of Sambandar himself : f^kkilar evidently felt that such a method of 
controversy should not Ijc attributed to the great saint and modified the 
story. Nambi's account knows nothing of what follows ; but he did not set 
out like Sekkipr to give a full-fledged biography of the saint. Their first 
shock of surprise over, the Buddhists rallied again under the leadership of 
Sariputta, an eminent divine learned in the pitakas, and he began, under 
proper safeguards against magic and trickery, a disputation also with the 
devotee of Sambandar who had caused the death of Buddha-Nandi. Here 
is '^kkilar’s summary of the arguments urged on both sides : 

911. “All those Buddhists who in fright had fled afar were wonder- 
stiuck, but soon they gathered again and thought in their bewilderment ‘ Is 
this trickery or is thi.^ an instance of the might of their Saiva truth ? ’ They 
said ‘ Without resorting to downright sorcery, will you agree to meet us to 
discuss religious doctrines ? ' So saying, they came back with the eminent 
SSriputta himself at their liead. 

912. “Graciously listening to their statement, the Victorious Lion of 
Saijfaai felt in his heart ‘ This is well and rejoicing gr^tly, he hurried 
forth. Descending from his palanquin of white pearl, he ascended the 
pillared hall of another choultry and was graciously seated among long rows 
of Saivites. And then he said, ‘ Invite hither the Buddhists who have 
come ’ ; whereupon those who stood in his gracious presence went fcath 
bearing the commands of that chieftain of Pugali. 

913. “Those who went out thus came to the congregation of Theras 
and said : ‘ That victorious and youthful tusker of ours, the Lord of 6ao- 
bai, who has sailed across the sea of Vedic Knowledge, and is a prince of 
proficients in the three branches of Tamil, is well pleased to invite you to 
speak out the doctrines of the creed which you have been proclaiming. So 
hurry up ’. Thereupon Sariputta accompanied by other heretical Buddhists 
of equal eminence came thither in front of the pillared hall of the choultry. 

914. “ When they reached there, the Divine Child stood in that pillared 
hall with the Buddhists clc»e by his side. Then that inomparable friend, 
who blew up into fragments the big head of the Bauddha who forbade the 
blowing of the sacred trumpet, worshipped at the feet of the chieft^ of ' ' 
Pugali whose renown' is ever expanding; and, by his grackmsi leav^^jbeja|f ;l i 
to Sariputta, ‘ Tell us who youT Lord is and what your areed , Then he 

too took up the challaige and said in r^Iy : . 
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Note that in this account, Sambandar who is present throughout and 
whose permission is sought by the Saivas for everything that they do, takes 
no direct part in the argumentation and leaves this to his favourite disciple, 
who starts by asking Sariputta to state his creed. Sariputta’s answer fol- 
lows tlie usual Theravada position regarding the Buddha, his Enlightenment 
and the nature of release. 

915. “‘In all the Kalpas where everything is born, dies, and goes 
through many a transformation, and thus every moment is constantly under- 
going a change, He perfoimed well Charity which is glorious, Penance and 
Meditation which seeks to be alone, and thereby achieved the Eternal and 
heavenly Mukti, inseparate from Knowledge, which is spoken of in the 
Holy Books ; He who proclaimed the Dharma so that all diverse Beings 
may be saved and be redeemed — He is the supreme Lord whom we worship.’ 

916. “ As Sariputta spoke thus, that distinguished devotee who had 
irerformed severe penances, went up to him and said ; ‘ Well, then, what is 
this Mukti of yours which you assert your Lord has achieved ? ’ Whereupon 
the Pitaka-scholar replied, ‘Constant Uruvam (Form) Vedanai (feeling), 
Kurippu (Perception), 'Seykai (latent tendencies to action) and the true 
Jranam (Intellect) are the five elements which together form the skandha 
(body) ; their annihilation is Mukti ’ 

The objection raised by the Saiva protagonist to this view is well known 
to have engaged Buddhist writers for long, and turns on the difficulty of 
reconciling the denial of the soul and the life after death postulated by the 
oc rme o arma. It takes the form here of questioning the continued 
existence of the Buddha after his death and his capacity to receive and 

is in continued existence of the Tathagata after death 

splf -f issue the same as the problem of the existence of a true 

, If such exists, then the enlightened one must necessarily, as the highest 
product of the world, be the possessor of such a self 

The Buddha never answered these questions fully and relegated them to 

But the rehtion of J disciple MdiL 

dS “ti before proceediog to the 

of to d«„a (tot follow in ffiktilSr's account, it my to ZZ 

questton of mpotouw. says Keith... 'is presented by te attitude of the 

9. Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 61-2. 

10. Keith, op. ci(., pp. 210-11. 
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Milindapatlha to the difficult problem of the efficacy of gifts to the Buddha 

d : neither in life, nor 
no recipient, how can 
But Kagasena insists on the merit of acts of homage 
this quality by similes " 
so men by erecting 


The issue is clear ; the Buddha is abj 
yet more in death can he accept gift' 
homage to liim avail 
and sti'ks to explain 
kindle one for ihemselve; 


if a great fire goes out, men 
a shrine do homage to the 
supreme God under the form of the jewel treasure of his wisdom and win 
rebirth as a man. or god, as even release. Seed sown on the earth grows 
into trees, though the earth is unconscious. Diseases come to men without 
their consent from former evil deeds ; hence, it follows that a good deed 
must bear fruit apart from consent, just as ill deeds done to a saint bring 
retribution without his desire’ 

Another point that corfies up for discussion between Sariputta and the 
Saiva protagonist is the omniscience of the Buddha; the Buddhist canon 
contains many passage which affirm the omniscience of the Buddha ; but 
he does not reveal everything, but only ‘what redounds to the benefit of 
man desirous of salvation, both as regards the past, the present and the 
future. He knows whatever throughout the world is discerned, striven for, 
accomplished, or devised, by gods or men ; all that he spoke between his 
enlightenment and his passing away was true ; as he does according to his 
word, and his word is according to his going, he is styled Tathagata.’” He 
is reticent on many issues ‘ not merely because knowledge of these matters 
does not tend to Nirvaa>a, but because men hold various opinions regarding 
them ’. 

After this somewhat lengthy explanation of the points at issue and the 
Buddhist position regarding them, the rest of sekkijar’s account may be given 
without further comment. 

917. “The devotee who heard this speech, repeated his words and 
turning to him asked, If all the five skandhas including the supporting 
JSana be annihilated altogether, then how can you say ‘The Lord is here’, 
and build viharas and fashion tall images of him for worship and celebrate 
festivals in his honour ? Who is he that receives all this worship ? Answer 
pray ’. And he replied ; 

918. ‘“Freed from this Karmic body made up of the five skandhas, 

our Lord has become merged in Mukti ’. Whereto the devotee said ; ‘ The 
sensop’ organs namely the eye and others being absent, he could have no 
consciousness (at all)’ ; which he refuted saying ‘Just as when a person is 
unconsciems in sleep, those who abuse him and dance upon his persem,; do 
reap the fruits of their deeds, similarly may not Good result to those who 
offer reverent worship (to our Lord) ?* . ;i.y ’ ' : 
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919. “ That devotee graciously listened to these words and said ; 
‘ When he who receives continuously many an adoration, can neither accept 
it nor reject it, then, surely he cannot be said to have received it’. To 
which the other replies ; ‘ When a person, neither accepting nor yet re- 
jecting whatever is presented before him, is immersed in deep slumber, — if 
one should kill him in anger, would it not lead to loss of his sweet life and 
constitute murder ? Even so will worship touch our Lord ’. 

920. “ ‘ Does it reach him thus ! ’ exclaimed he. ‘ As in the case of the 
sleeping man of your analogy, you postulate that your Lord is possessed of 
all the organs of sense and of life. If so, then the annihilation of the five 
skandhas ceases to be true ; and it is clear that He could not have attained 
changeless Mukti. Further if, among the five skandhas Intellect (arivu) 
is destroyed. Bliss cannot be associated with Mukti’. 

921. “ When he heard this speech he had no answer ; and stood deeply 
concerned that even His Lord’s mukti should have come to naught. While 
he stood thus, that: devotee of him who was like the nectar of the ocean of 
Knowledge (Sambandar) faced him and said : ‘ You spoke an untruth 
when you said that he attained to Mukti. You said also that he long ago 
knew all things and proclaimed them long ago ; how could he have known 
everything ? This too is an untruth. Still speak out, let us see.’ 

922. “ ‘ Knowledge is twofold, general and particular. The first is, to 
know that a thing is a tree ; to know which is which among the trees is 
knowledge of the particular kind. Thus also among all other things which 
are limitless. Whether you heap the faggots of wood you have gathered in 
a pile, or whether you place the hacked pieces separate, each distinct from 
the other, yet a consuming sprout of fire does seize upon them and burn 
them, even so does the Ancient One reveal everything both in the mass and 
in detail.’ 

923. ^ “To the Bauddha, who set forth this argument, that devotee re- 
plied : ‘ You mentioned the fire as an analogy to Knowledge. Now, Know- 
ledge has no form at all ; while the fire that you spoke of has a form as you 
toow While your Lord, you say, can visualise not merely the pre^nt but 
also the past and future together, yet the raging fire can burn only what is 

pm m It m the present, and cannot touch (anything) in the unseen times 
(Past and Future). 

924. “‘Therefore your statement that your Lord is omniscient fares 

T r"'' statement about his Mukti. And the precepts revealed 

through this Knowledge are faulty too’. Thus graciously did he tell him in 
an a^ble manner. Whereat the Bauddha, having no argument in reply, 
was defea^. Havmg thus graciously vanquished him, that devotee bowed 
down at the lotus-feet of the chieftain of Pugali : and all the Buddhists gave 
Up their creed ; and humbly fell prc^trate. 






VISAKHADATTA 


Dn S. K. DE, m.a., d.litt. 


Of Vi^khadatta, author of the Mudr&raksasa,^ we know only what he 
himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, namely, that he was son of Maha- 
mja Bhaskaradatta (or according to most manuscripts, P|thu) and grandson 
of Samanta Vatesvaradatta ; and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall probably never 
know anything more. In the concluding stanza (vii. 21), which, however, 
is not an integral part of the play but is meant to be spoken by the actor and 
hence called Bharata-vakya, there is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose 
kingdom is said to be troubled {udvejyamma) by the Mlecchas. As a refe- 
rence to Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-viakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a reigning 
sovereign ; and some scholars are inclined to see® in Visakhadatta a contem- 


1. Ed. K. T. Telang, with comm, (written 1813 a.d.) of Dhmidiraja, Bomb. 
Skt. Ser. 1884 (7th ed. 1928) ; ed. A. Hillebrandt, Breslau 1912 ; ed. K. H. Dhruva, 
2nd ed., Poona 1928, with English trs. All the known commentaries are of com- 
paratively modern date ; for an account, see D4iruva, introd., p. xix. On the MSS 
material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, see Hillebrandt, Zur Kritik des 
Mudm-rakmsa in Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigm, 19D5, pp. 429-53. No good Eng. 
trs., except Wilson's free rendering in Select Specimens vol. ii ; French trs. by V. 
Henry, Paris 1888 ; German trs. by L. Fritze, Leipzig, 1883.~The Cmakyakutha 
of Ravi-nartaka (ed. S. C. Law, Cal. Orient. Ser. 1921), like Dhuindiraja's summary 
printed in Telang’s ed., is a resume of the traditional story, although the work pre- 
tends to derive its mJateriai froiri a prose original, and gives some new points of 
interest. 

2, K. P. Jayaswal in I A, xlii, 1913, pp. 265-67 ; Sten Konovr in M, xliii, 1914, 
p. 66 f. and Ind, Drama, p. 70 f.; Hillebrandt in ZDMG, xxxix, 1885, p. 130 f., 
Ixix, 1915, p. 363 (4th century a.d.) ; S. Srikantha Sastri in IHQ, vii, 1931, pp. 163- 
69. The difficulty, however, of taking the term mleccka in the sense of the Hunas 
(even though they are mentioned as allies of Malayaketu in v. 11) and of explain- 
ing the word udvejyamma satisfactorily in terms of the known facts of Candra- 
gupta's time should be recognised ; while Jayaswai's identification of Parvataka 
and Malayaketu are wholly fanciful. J. Charpentier in IRAS, 1923, p, 586 f. (also 
JHQ, vii, 1931, p. 629), would, however, take Vi^khadatta to be a contemporary of 
one of the later Guptas, probably Samudragupta, but he confesses inability to ad- 
duce much historical or literary evidence in support of his theory. Raghu'' vii 56 
and i. 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in question (vii. 21), as well 
as Raghu*" vii 43 to Mudra"" v. 23 ; but it is admitted that such literary coincidences 
by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date. The presumption of Konow 
and Charpentier that the drama must have been composed before the devStruction 





porary of Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty (cir, 
rently of Kalidasa. But since the readings Dantivar 
Avantivarman. instead of Candragupta, are also found, 

on the question. 


375413), and appa- 
nan, Ranti?arman or 

^ , finality,' is' reached 

Ihe fiibt two of these names cannot be traced anywhere* 

but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author’s patron is identified 
wmetmies with the Alaukhan king Avantivarman. who flourished in the 
7th Century and married his son Grahavarman to Har§avardhana’s sister 
RajyaM, and sometimes with Avantivarman. king of Kashmir, who reiened 
in the middle of the 9th century.'* From Hillebrandt’s critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most probably a 
later emendation ; and if this is so. the theories based upon the name lose 
mucli of their force. In view of these difficulties, the problem must still be 
regarded as unsolved ; but there is nothing to prevent Visakhadatta from 
Delongmg to the older group of dramatists who succeeded Kalidasa, either as 
a younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th century a.d.5 

’Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudra-rak^asa is undoubtedly one 

of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, stvip ptnd u 
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and politics merely forms its background ; the Mudra-raksasa, on the other 
hand, is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute action in vari- 
ous forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The action, however, does not 
involve actual fight, war or bloodshed.® There is enough martial spirit, but 
there is no fondness for violent situation, no craving for fantastic adventures 
and no taste for indecorous affrightments. The action takes the form essenti- 
ally of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest is made 
to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival politicians. One may 
wonder if such a subject is enough to absorb the mind of the audience, but 
the action of the play never fags, the cliaracters are drawn admirably to 
support it, and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The Pratijndyaugandhardyatfa is also another drama of political intrigue, but 
the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend of Udayana’s love for 
Vasavadatta, both of whom do not make their appearance indeed, but of 
whom we hear a great deal throughout the play. The Mudrd-raksasa is 
unique in avoiding not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 
It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing suggestive of tenderness 
or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of romance, no great respect even 
for religion and morality. Politics is represented as a hard game for men ; 
the virtues are of a sterner kind ; and if conduct, glorified by the name of 
diplomacy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed by a high 
sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause and unselfish devotion. There is 
a small scene between Candanadasa and his family indicative of affection, but 
it is of no great importance to the development of the plot, and there is notli- 
ing of sentimentality in it even in the face of death. 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct' that the Brhatkatha of Giujadhya 
could not have been the source® of the plot of the Mudrd-raksasa ; for the 
events narrated there might have supplied the frame (as ViSakhadatta did 
not certainly invent the tale),® but the main intrigue appears to be the work 


6. The antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed bloodless, for we are 
told of the extirpation of the Nandas and of the murders of Sarvarthasiddhi and 
Parvataka but in the drama itself CSaiakya’s policy is directed rather towards 
preventing the shedding of blood. 

7. Speyer, Studies about the Kathdsaritsagara, p. 54 ; the drama is held here 
to belong to the 4th century A.n. 

8. In the printed text of the Dasarupaka (i. 61) we have the statement in 
Dhanika*s Vptti : hjhatkathd-mulaui raudrdtdksasavfi^ followed fay the quotation of 
two versK ; but these verses are obviously interpolated from Ksemendra’s Brhat- 
katha-mafijaii (ii. 216, 217). See G. C. O. Haas, Introd. to Dasarupaka (New 
York, 1912), p. xxiii. 

9. The story of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs 
also in Hemacandra’s ParUisfa-parvan and other works, and is probably traditional. 
The details of Clpakya’s intrigue, and even the name of Rafc§asa, are not found in 
these sources. The very name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudra) 
which plays an important part in the winning over of Eafc§asa, as well as the em- 
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Of the dramatic hiinsdf. It is also not necessary to 
is historical in all its details, or to sec in the workim 
a tendentious piece of literature, which may be c 
this or that period of Indian political history, It 
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his opponent's character and prepares his scheme accordingly. Cauakya 
knows that the only way to subdue Raksasa and impel him to a supreme act of 
sacrifice is through an attack on his dearly loved friends, especially Candana- 
dasa, whose deep affection and spirit of sacriice for Rafeasa is equally great. 
In the' last act, cornered and alone, Rak^asa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to save his own 
life, but to protect those of Candanadasa and his friends. The acts are 
complete in themselves, but they are not detached ; no situation is forced or 
developed unnaturally ; ail incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are 
skilfully made to converge towards the denouement, not In casual strokes, 
but in sustained grasp ; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit wiiich 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater and more 
complete effect. 

In characterisation, Visakhadatta fully realises the value of contrast, 
which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief ; and one of the interesting 
features of his delineation is that most of his characters are dual portraits 
effectively contrasted, but not made schematically syrnmetricaL Both 
C^jakya and Rak^asa are astute ix>iiticians, bold, resourceful and unscrupuL 
ous, but both are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from different motives, 
to their respective cause. Any possible triviality or sordidness of the plot is 
redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the great things which are at 
stake. Both are admirable as excellent foils to each other ; Gajjakya is clear- 
headed, self-^confldent and vigilant, while Rak^asa is soft, impulsive and 
blundering ; the one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other 
is frank, amiable and generous ; the one is feared, while the other is loved 
by his friends and followers ; the hard glitter of the one shows off the pliable 
gentleness of the other. The motive of C^akya’s unbending energy is not 
any affectionate sentiment for Candragupta, for in his methodical mind there 
is no room for tender feelings ; Rakisasa, on the other hand, is moved by a 
willing admiration even of his political adversary. It is precisely Raksasa's 
noble qualities which prompt Capakya to go to the length of elaborate 
schemes to win him over ; and it is precisely these noble qualities which lead 
ultimately to his downfall He is made a victim of his own virtues ; and the 
pathos of the situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
features of his character. Raksasa is, of course, also given to intrigue, but 
he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Canakya does. There is, however, 
no feeling in Capakya’s strategy ; there is too much of it in Rak^sa's. Al- 
though sharp and relentless, Canakya is indeed not a monster ; and whatever 
one may think of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one ad- 
mires his cool and ingenious plotting.. But our sympathy is irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Rak^asa's stumbling and foredoomed failure, his 
noble bitterness on the break up of his hopes and efforts, his lofty desire to 
sacrifice himself for his friend, and his dignified but pathetic submission. The 
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same contrast is seen in llie presentation of Candragupta and Mdlayaketu. 
Although they are pawns in the game, they are yet not mere puppets in the 
hands oi the ri\-al stau-'nien. Though iovv-faom and ambitious, the Maurya 
is a sovereign (h‘ dignity and strength of character, well trained, capable and 
having entire faith in his ])rtceptor and minister, Capakya ; but the caprici- 
ous young inountaineer. moved as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and 
foolishly stubborn, and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced. 
It is clear tliat the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract embodimente of 
perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the minor characters, none of whom 
is fortuitous or unmolived. are moulded skilfully with a natural blend of 
good and evil. The secret agents of Canakya, Bbigurayana and Siddhar- 
thaka, faithfully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission ; they are, however, 
finely discriminated as individuals, for while the one hates his work and feels 
secret compunctiuns. the conscience of the other is more accommodating, 
Rak$asa‘s agents, the disguised Viradhagupta and the honest Sakatadasa, on 
the other hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Rak^asa and honest 
desire to serve. One of the most touching minor characters of the play is 
Candanadasa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, whose affection for Rak§asa 
is as sincere as that of Indu-iarman for Caiiakya, but it is strong and un- 
defiled enough to rise to the height of facing death for the sake of friendship, 
and to be used, for that very reason, as a lever by CSpakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Raksasa. It is true that the characters of the 
drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they have a consistent indivi- 
duality, and are drawn as sharply and coloured as diversdy as the shady 
characters in the Mrcchakafikff. 

The mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed considerable, 
but there is no aggressive display of technical skill nor any wooden conform- 
ity, so far as we know, to fixed modes and models. Nor is there any weak- 
ness for the commonplace extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of 
his contemporaries. Viiakhadatta’s style is limpid, forcible and fluent ; and 
he appears to be fully aware of the futility of a laboured and heavily embel- 
lished diction for the manly strain of sentiment and vigorous development of 
character which his drama wants to attain. His metrical skilT” and literary 
use of Prakrits’^ are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. Perhaps as a 

10. The metres most employed (besides the Skka), in order of frequency, 
are Sirdulavikridita, SragdharS, Vasantatilaka and Sikhaiinff. Other metres are 
sporadic, but no rare kind is attempted 

11. The usual Prakrits are Sauraseni and Mahfii^tri, but MigadM also, occurs. 
Hillebrandt rightly points out that, as in Sakuntala, Mjcchakafika and other earlfe 
plays, there is no justification in this case for the assumption that Saurasetfii was ; 
exdusively employ^ for proe, or MahSiSftri fw verse, ; 

. , . . , . , . . , . 
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stylist he does not claim a high rank with his great compeers, and, yet some 
of his stanzas stand out among the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. 
We do not indeed find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kalidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of Harsa, the humour, pathos and 
kindliness of Sudraka, the fire and energy of Bhatt/a Narayapa, or the earnest 
and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhuti ; but there can be no doubt that his 
style and diction suit his subject, and, in all essentials, he is no meaner artist, 
lie uses his images, similes and embellishments with considerable skill and 
moderation ; and, if he does not indulge profusely in elaborate poetical and 
descriptive passages, it is because his sense of dramatic propriety recoils from 
them. The soliloquy of R^csasa is indeed long, but it is not longer than 
some of the soliloquies in Hamlet. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts ; and the paucity of citations from 
his work in later rhetorical and anthological works need not prove that his 
drama is devoid of poetical or emotional touches. The kind of poetry and 
sentiment, which are normally favoured, are perhaps not to be found here ; 
but in easy and subdued elegance of its own poetry and sentiment, the work 
is certainly successful. Vi^khadatta never thinks less of his subject and 
more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient vehicle for the display 
of his literary ingenuities ; nor does he pitch his voice too high and exhaust 
himself by the violence of his effort. He has the gift of projecting himself 
into the personality of his characters ; his dialogues and stanzas have the 
dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of action and charac- 
terisation ; and if his work is necessarily of a somewhat prosaic cast, it still 
conforms more to the definition of the drama as the literature of action than 
some of the greater Sanskrit plays. The only serious defect is that the 
drama lacks grandeur, with a grand subject ; it also lacks pity, with enough 
scope for real pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire 
are concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult ; they are 
matters of petty plotting. Our moral sense is not satisfied even by the good 
result of placing Candragupta more securely on the throne ; and the atmos- 
phere of cold, calculated strategy and spying is depressing enough for a really 
great and noble cause.^^ 


12. Passages from a drama, entitled Devt-candragupta, are quoted seven times 
in the Ndtyohdarpam of Ramacandra and Guuacandra (12th century); ed. GOS, 
Baxoda 1929, pp. 71, 84, 86, 118, 141-43, 193, 194), and the; work is attributed to 
Visakhadeva, who is probably identical with our author V^hadatta (whose name, 
however, does not occur in it in the anonymous quotations from the Mudrd-mk^ma) . 
IHie work has not been recovered, but it probably dealt with the story (cL Raja- 
sekhara, Kmya-fmrmmsd, p. 46) of Kumara Candragupta’s rescue (in the disguise 
of a woman) of DhruvadevS who had been abducted by a Saka prince. This is 
perhaps the same story as is alluded to by Bapa in Harsa<‘carUa {aripure ca para- 
kalatra-kamukam kdmim-vem-guptm candraguptah sakanrpatim aidtayat); see lA, 
lii, 1923, pp. 181-84., where this Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta 11 of the’ 
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KALIDASA’S USE OF THE INCARNATION THEME 


Mr. C. W. GURNER, c.s.i., i.c.s 


The foundations of belief in one era of civilisation will often be found to 
play a secondary part in the cultural or philosophical ideas of a different age* 
The doctrine of transmigration of souls (in the form of Karma and Rebirth 'i 
is one of the foundations of classical Indian! thought : it plays a secondary 
and exotic part in that of Greece and Rome. The doctrine of Incarnation 
is the essential basis of religious belief and of the cultural ideas integrated 
with religious consciousness in the Christian era ; it fills a definite and recog- 
nisable but nevertheless a -secondary place in the intellectual atmospliere of 
classical, and perhaps one might add of modern, India. 

It is the object of this article to ascertain exactly what content this con» 
ception stood for in the minds of a cultured and thoughtful Sanskrit poet- - 
the mirror of his age, Kalidasa s philosophical and theological ideas lie out- 
side our scope except so far as necessary for definition and comparison with 
Christian interpretation of this particular theme. 

By the idea of Incarnation in this article is meant the apprehension of 
the appearance through birth of the Godhead in human form for the purpose 
of relief of Evil, followed by reabsorption in the divine origin. This defini- 
tion excludes embodiment of the deity in non-human forms, such as some of 
the Avatars of Vi^nu. And it is necessary to distinguish the sense of Im- 
manence of the deity in the physical world, including humanity, which is 
often associated with the Incarnation, both in Indian and Christian thought 
but implies an entirely different philosophical conception. The close colloca- 
tion of the two ideas of Immanence and Incarnation in the Bhagavadgita is 
apt to result in confusion betvreen the two. 

It is an open question to what extent the cultured thinker of Kalidasa’s 
time accepted the Incarnation, in this sense, as a vital factor in his religious 
consciousness. The same question is raised about Brahmanic Hinduism of 
to-day by A. C. Bouquet in his book on Comparative Religion.^ ** But it is 
doubtful whether the devout believer in the Avatara is really satisfied with 
that ’(a doctrine of Illusion). Rima is probably as real to him as Jesus to 
the Christian.’* But even as an article of belief the Incarnation would 
remain in Indian culture, should one say a secondary feature of theological 
leality rather than the essential basis of the religious system which it is for 
Christianity. 


1. Comparative Religion by A, C. Bouquet, p. 1(E. 
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Kum. Sam. VI. 27. 

At the outset one must ddine more closely this element of the relief of 
Evil as an essentia! clement in the Incarnation theme. It stands on two 
levels. One is tliat of the ethically lower strata of the Ramayaipa. The 
object of the deity incarnate is to destroy the material interference by a physi- 
cally existent power of evil, Ravapa, 

a. With the gods themselves. 

b. With sacrifice to the Gods. 

april figtj: i 

Ram. VI. 117/28. 

It is an implication of this basic idea that the demonic activities should 
themselves have originated with the consent of the Godhead in some form. 
Visnu has only acquiesced in Ravaija's activities because of the Brahma’s 
boon 

• t.-... ' 

Kalidasa RV. X, 42. 

Ravapa in relation to the Riiis is Job’s Satan of the Old Testament. 

‘‘ .And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold all that he hath is in thy power ” 
(Job I 12). It is the same crude treatment of the problem of evil. 

But there is a higher conception of the evil for which Incarnation alone 
can provide the remedy than that of the physical activities of a malignant 
power. It is that of the moral-religious evil involved in the confusion of 
Dharma. This idea is, of course, essentially that of the Bhagavadpta (in 
which the motive for Incarnation never touches the lower plane), e.g. 
Bhagavadglta IV. 7 ; — 

It does appear, however, also in the more philosophical stratum of the 
Ramayaj?a whether concurrently with or derivatively from the Bhapva.d-*: ff 
e.g. , 


in Sanskrit literature both associated 
Incarnation in Rama, and in K^a. In both cases 
conception whether in the Ramayapa or in the Bhaga- 

appearance in 
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Both authorities no doubt contribute to the expression of the same thought 
in Kalidasa 

Raghu XV. 4. 

The object of the Incarnation is no mere business of ” killing Ravaya ’’ but 
the Salvation of Dharma in a deeper sense. 

Two comments may be made at this point by way of comparison with 
the western conception of Incarnation. The recurrent process essential to 
the Puraijic idea is entirely absent from and incompatible with the speci- 
fically Christian interpretation of the same theme.- And though in a pas- 
sage such as that last quoted the functioning of the deity incarnate may be 
far removed from the original crude conception of “ killing Ravaiia ". though 
the process of relief of evil through Incarnation begins to assume the sense 
of a Mystery, there is in Hindu thought, at least as embodied in the author 
under study, not the remotest conception of the New Testament principle of 
Redemption. The only element in the specifically Christian interpretation of 
the theme of Incarnation which can be traced in its Indian counterpart is 
that of divine favour as the sole motif for the Descent. 

stepi Is# I 

Raghuv. X. 3<1. 

(“So God loved the world that he gave” ). 

The earthly parentage is an aspect of the Incarnation developed by 
Kalidasa only in the Visinu-Rama theme. Coincidences with the New Testa- 
ment story are in fact far more marked in the legend of the infant Krsija and 
in those associated with the Buddha. But the Visnu-Rama birth is more 
directly concerned with the mystical problem of self-procreation by the God- 
head through earthly parentage. And here arises a point of great interest 
in the contrast between the Indian and Christian interpretations. 
For Christianity interest centres on the maternal side and the act of parent- 
age vests the Mother with an immense religious significance of her own. The 
essential features in the Vi§jju Incarnation are on the other hand, firstly, the 
emphasis on the male parent rather than the mother, and, secondly, as the 
logical result of this trend coupled with polygamy, the distribution of the 
divine element Incarnate to the offspring of several mothers. Both principles 
are embodied in a single .§loka of the Ramayaija 


. ror the recurrent process as taking shape in the Vin^nu cycle sei 
^uquet, Op, cit. p. 104. Though essentially incompatible with Christian 
the same thought may creep into Christian writings, E G Cook Re 
Christianity (Penguin Series), p. 163 : “Ordinary processes of growth ar 
reach their height in divine acts of regeneration, redemption 
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%t 5Rr wtjj; i 

Ram. 1. 15. 31. 

Four mothers shared in the divine birth but it was none of these so much as 
the Father whom the divine being blest witli his choice. 

The plural incarnation is .given its full significance in the birth of Rama 
and his brothers iu the Ramayatia^ where the individual blessing on each 
mother is particularised in slokas imitated and elaborated by Kalidasa 

^ i etc. 

Ram. I, 18.12 etc. C.P. Ragh. X. 69ff. 
and in one passage at least the Ramayapa puts Rama and Lak?mai}a on an 
equivalent plane of divinity 

FgGiWit I 

R. IV 31.45, 

Foi Kalidasa only the ligure ol Rama is invested with religious signi- 
ficance. 

The distribution of the divine element between the consorts of Daferatha 
is elaborated with full literary value in the tenth Sarga of the Raghuvasn&m. 
All carry the embryo of divine origin as the solar tubes (of Pura.'pic physics) 
carry water (Ragh. X. 58). All participate in dreams conveying the pre- 
sence of Vi§iju, with attributes and consort, which are the Sanskritic equi- 
valent of an angel choir in a Madonna painting (Ragh. X. 62). But no one 
can interpret such passages as more than literary embroidery ; and so far as 
one can sense any expre^ion of genuine feeling it is Dasaratha whose exalta- 
tion recalls the sentiments of a Magnificat more appropriate in Christian 
thought to the Blessed Virgin. 

Raghuv. X. 64. 

“ He considered himself blessed in the fatherhood of the Father of the world.” 
This predominance in sacred interest is marked by the fact that it is to him 
and not to the Mother that the Messenger of the Aimunciation bearing the . 
mystic ” Payas ” appears. 

(Ham., I. 16.18, Ragh. X,. 50). 

The principle of plurality of Incarnation ass u mes a nKire fantastic form 
in the subsidiary incarnations of other deities in the beings denned to attend , 
on Fama. There is not one deity incarnate (and He in four persons) but 
sevei d deities descending into human and sub-human fonns to foUow Him. . ; 


WM' 
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“following Vi$.i3u with parts of their selves as trees follow the wind with 

.flowers/" 

And they are not forgotten on their way back when the earthly mission is 
accomplished (Raghv. 'XV. 102). We are obviously drifting' away here 
from any kind of religious content to that of traditional convention : but 
lialidasa’s approach to the idea of Incarnation will not be fully understood 
unless this elaboration is comprised in the account. 

In the representation of the divine infant laiidasa emphasises an ele- 
ment which whether by coincidence or continuity of tradition played an 
essential part in the Christian era, namely, the Halo. The origin of this 
convention needs a^ study in itself : but it is sufficient for present purposes 
to say that for Kalidasa the Halo was an attribute of royalty which he 
transferred impartially to the divine infant, male or female. The Rama babe 
dims the chamber lights (Ragh. X 68). The infant Parvatl sparkles like 
jewels on the mountain side (KS. I. 24). Contemporaneously the Byzan- 
tine mosaics were investmg the Infant Jesus and all other divine figures with 
t le heavy gold halo which passed down all the centuries of Christian art till 
it was refined to a gleam of chiarorcuro round the cradle. The same 
feature reappears in the Krspa infant as portrayed by “Bhasa ” more speci- 
fically as a miracle ad hoc. 

g fgfj t Bit. 17 

The infant creates a light in darkness to reveal the path of escape. 

K devoted to the study of the idea of Incarnation as em- 

bodied in Kah^sa one must not go further afield. It would be more rele- 
vant to fix the point at which the Halo round the Infant Christ appears in 
Christian writings. 

There is a well established convention in Sanskrit epics and Kavya 
poetry ffiat any event of special significance in human affairs, such as a 
royal birth or a victory should evolve a sympathetic response both in the 
natural and the supernatural world. The winds are stilled, disease vanishes, 
heavenly flowers fall and heavenly voices are heard etc. It is only natural 
that similar manifestations should mark the birth of Vi®u incarnate an-ioe 
might prove to be more than a mere verbal coincidence that some oM the 
at l^st are so reminiscent of the Nativity in Christian tradition, iciples 
words in the Raraayaaja create in fact an exact Indian counterpai 
angels above the Cradle. 


Gandharvas sang and Apsaras danced in the Heavens. Kalidasa 
hese natural manifestations, in closely parallel verses, again both 


,A. C, 

: ..doctrine 
>irth of 
i repair: 



I tile Ran^ya^a the supremacy of the Himiakya m erne of 
praise of Rama. See i^ma IV. IL 
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birth of Pfirvatl iKum. I, 23 1 and with the birth of Rama (Ragh. X. 72) 

In the latter case making all allowances for the difference in religious 
valua between the Ihiraiiic Svatga and the “Heaven” of Christianity one 
cannot miss the impaii of what may be described as the Christmas day 
feeling in the thought of Heaven descending with the Gcrdhead to earth. 

HI m l 

Ragh. X. 72. 

Moreover with the excessive formalism characteristic of Sanskrit literature 
precisely opposite manifestations of natural sympathy mark events of un- 
favourable significance. The sky rains blood not flowers down at Ravapa’s 
birth {Ram. VIl . 9. 31 . } and the sun fails, as on Good Friday. 

swftsR I 

The earthly personality of the deity Incarnate in Sanskritic thought, 
whether it be Rama or Kr^ja, is so far disparate from its Christian counter- 
part that comparison is of little value. The essential jxjint to be remembered 
is that for Kalidasa as an exponent of classical literary ideas the Visaju Rama 
story serves the purpose of exciting the emotions primarily of heroism and 
wonder, not tenderness or even peace (if the ninth Rasa be admitted to the 
categories of his time). 

The characteristic of the deity incarnate in Rama is the divine force 

(Ragh. XI. &5). 

with the access of superhuman powers, especially in combat, to which tliis 
gives rise. That was what the Incarnation in Rama meant for classical 
literature just as it does for the Durwan reading his Ramayan on the door- 
step to-day. The Bhagavadgita gives a glimpse of the “despised and re- 
jected” conception (though the verbal coincidence might easily mislead) 

nt m Jiiif i 

Bh : G. IX. 11 

But it was not one which appealed to KSlidasa, and the philosophical study 
of the Kreaja Incarnation is another matter which does not concern us here. 

There remain the aspects of the Transfiguration and the Ascension, the 
self revelation in transcendental form to mortal eye of the deity incarnate 
d the return from the human to the divine. The “ Visvarapadarlanam ” 
the Bhagavadgfita, in its resemblance and contrast with the Transfiguration 
New Testament offers one of the most striking and instractive counter- 
between Indian and Christian ideas. Kalidasa, though closely in con- 
ith Bhagavadgita, from which he consciously quotes a line* : ! v 

G. X. 25 ; Cp. Kum. VI. 67f 
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finds no place in the Rama story for the transfiguration theme during Visjju’s 
earthly abode ; though his elaboration of the Iconology of Visiju ( for instance 
in the Stuti verses in Sarga X of the Raghuvarhsam ) may owe something to 
this influence. In fact the Ramayatja itself show's perhaps more conscious- 
ness of the mystical sense of Maya which is predominant in the Bhagavad- 
pta (e.g. 

Ram, V. 54.37) than will be found in the rather more material conception 
of the Incarnation in Kalidasa. 

Similarly his expression of tlie return to Godhead is materialistic rather 
than mystical a matter of change from one body to another 

^ 5f: I 

Ragh. XV. 103.^ 

This somewhat materialistic tone is well brought out in one of Kalidasa’s 
most remarkable similes from religious ideas, with which these notes may 
end. The fifteenth Sarga of the Raghuvamsa ends with Riima Vi§nu’i 
return to his “ true body foundation of the world ” in the words quoted 
above. The capital of Ayodhya remains deserted till one night the City 
personified as a Widow appears to Kusa, now resident in Kusavati, appealing 
to him to reoccupy the ancient capital. A highly wrought descriptive pas- 
sage ends in the prayer to return to capital of the Dynasty “as Kusa’s 
Father had abandoned his mortal body to return to his form in the Absolute.” 

^ AT W 5P5: % I 

Ragh. XVI. 22. 

It will be noticed how the simile acquires its maximum power from the 
reminiscence of a phrase in the Bhagavadgjta coupled with its appropriate- 
ness p an, appeal to Rama’s descendant. And yet, powerful as the illustra- 
tion is for its literary purpose, the very fact that it could be used on this 
worldly plane leaves some suspicion as to the true depth of its religious 
content in the poet’s mind. It is as if some modem Milton had appealed to 
Lord Hardinge to “ take back his Government to the ancient capital of Delhi 
just as the Redeemei; had returned to Heaven”, and it is probably not too 
^sibve a feeling that no poet with Milton’s sense of devotion could have 
forced his pen to such an ornament. 

At the end of it all therefore one is left asking what did this Incarnation 
theme mean to Kjah(Msa, the supreme model of the cultured Indian of his 

4. here uses one of the rarer names of Visinu found in a Sruti Stuti 

(VI. nr. 14 ) .da. ■Knva" ta 



DEVELOPMENT OF TRIPIT AKA-TRANSLATIONS 

IN CHINA 

By 

Mr. FACHOW 

The institution of translating Buddhist Tripitakas into Chinese from 
both Sanskrit and PSli sources has a long history ever since the formal intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China in A.0. 67, when Emperor Ming-ti of the 
Han dynasty accorded his imperial welcome to the first two Indian sages 
Ka4yapa Matanga and Dharmananda at Lo-Yang, capital of the Han 
dynasty. It is recorded in several historical and non-canonical works that 
the first Buddhist text, translated into Chinese by them was the ‘ Sutra of the 
Forty-Two Chapters’ along with Buddhacarita-Sutra, Dasa-Bhumi-Klesa- 
ccheflika-Sutra, Dharma-Samudrakosha-Sutra, Jataka and other texts of the 
Vinaya. However, except the first one, the remaining texts, so far as our 
knowledge goes, were either lost or disappeared without any trace. Under 
the auspicious inauguration of Matanga, the noble sages of both the countries 
labouring constantly for a long period of fifteen hundred years did perform 
a great wonder in bringing about the monumental work of the Chinese Tri- 
pitaka. It may not be an exaggeration if we say that it is a rare, priceless 
relic of Indian culture being carefuUy preserved and protected in the soil of 
China. Not only by its highly developed philosophy and literature it did 
influence the thought and mode of life of the Chinese people to a large 
extent, but also it furthered the intimate and ever-lasting cultural relationship 
between the two great sister nations, India and China. To the scholars who 
toil in the field of ancient Indian history and culture, it wiU prove to be an 
inexhaustible mine, because it is directly connected with all subjects and 
branches of Indology. Owing to the misconception that the Chinese language 
is the most hard one in the world, the foreign scholars, therefore, are barred 
from reading these translations directly, and as a matter of fact, they have 
been ignored blissfully by the outside world. 

To have a clear idea of the development of these canonical works, the 
following points may be added here. 

A. The Three Stages, of Development. 

I. The FmsT Stage. 

The inception for such meritorious enterprise, as we have mentioned 
above, is dated back as early as the first century A.o. At that time Buddhist 
missionaries began to pour into China from different Kingdoms of the Western 
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Region Central Asia, viz., An-Shih-Kao from Parthia (.\.d. 148-170) Loka 
rakasha from Yiieh-Chi I A.n. 164-186), Kang-Chu from Kang Ofu oi 
Ulterior Tito ( A D. 18* i. Kumarajiva from Kljarajar fA.D. 401) Buddha 
yasas from Gibul ( A.D. 403; and so forth. During this short period from 
A.D. 67 to the arrival of Kumarajiva in a.d. 401, it was little more than 330 
years yet we had about sixty foreign Buddhist masters whose translation 
were counted to be over 400 separate works. In these books we find ever^ 
branch of Buddhist doctrme which belongs to both Hinayana and Maharana 
schools, thou,gh tire former has been delineated comparatively in a more dLi 
nant form. Of course, it is impossible to expect perfect translations at thii 
experimental stage either in accuracy or in style. We are given to unripr 

stand that they were confronted with great difficulties which could not be 
easily overcome. lui ue 

Firstly, they had no manuscripts with them. Probably, it was not their 
mstom to translate a work from a written or printed copy, as we do it to-day 
but simpiy depending upon their wonderful memory, they did it Howsoever 
strong might such memory be. sometimes it would betray them and the text 
thus translated may not be in accordance with the original one. To have the 
^cr^ texts written down on paper or other materials was a very late practice 
We Imow the whole collection of the Pili Canon was committed to writing 
only m B.c. ,-5 in the reign of Vatta^mini Abhaya in Ceylon. And there 
was no written Vinaya text in Northern India till late in ad 400 That 
is what Fa-Hasien informed us in his Travel and we believe it to be true if 
we just compare the following record which states how the Abhidhanlia- 
vibMsha-Sstra was first translated into Chinese : 

The text‘d was recited from memory fay Sahghabhuti (a.d. 381- 
385), put down in Sanskrit by Dharminanda, orally translated into 
Chinese fay Dharmarakhasa and finally made into a Chinese version by 
Srama^a Ming-Chih of the Eastern Chin Dynasty, ^ (a.!>. 317420.)’' 

Under such circumstances, there would not be the least surprise, if slight 
mistakes were found in the translations. 

Secondly, when the foreign missionaries came to China their first diffi- 
culty was^the language. They, of course, in a short time could not hope to 
speak Chinese correctly, nor the scholars of the country could easily master 
Sanskrit, especially its most complicated system of gramimr. As their urge 
of preaching and spreading the Buddhist doctrine was very great, so they had 
somehow or other to get the work done through the co-operation of the " ^ 
Chinese scholars. The r^It of such translation was partly comprehaisible 


1‘ This fetra is difftt'ent from Nanjio Nos* 1263 and 1264. 
2. See *The bibliography of eminent Buddhist teachers 
NOfc 1490. Sbar^ghai Triptate bungle 35, voL 
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and partly ambiguous, because, at that time, the Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology were absolutely foreign to the mind of the Chinese people. 

Thirdly, at the beginning the translations were not carried out on a grand 
scale nor in any way critical or systematic. It continued to be a private 
enterprise of the missionaries for a long time. During such period they had 
no proper residence to work nor any support or protection from the govern- 
ment. They had, therefore, to complete their undertakings in a hurried way, 
even at the cost of extracting the essential parts from the bigger works and 
calling them by their original titles. There were also cases that the trans- 
lators often forgot to put down their names on the works which they had done. 
Why it was so, is still a puzzle to many of us. 

Fourthly, we suspect that some of the translations were not directly 
translated from Sanskrit, but indirectly from the language of Central Asia, 
for instance, the Chinese term for ‘ Upadhya ’ is ‘ Ho-shang,' which may be 
a transliteration of ‘Hua-She’ in the language bf Haskal and a direct im- 
port from Khotan, because in Khotan ‘ Upadhysya ’ is called ‘ Ho-Shang.’^ 
It would not be improbable, if some works in the Chinese Tripitaka were 
translated from the languages other than Sanskrit or Pali. 

The above facts show how hard it was for the forerunners to proceed 
with such an important task with the little imperfect knowledge they had at 
that stage. It is universally recognised that An-Shih-Kao and Dharma- 
rakhasa were the two great representatives of this period. 

II. The Second Stage. 

This stage probably began from the arrival of Kumarajiva in China in 
AD. 401 and lasted upto the days when Haiian-chwang returned to China and 
began to translate the works which he had brought with him in a.d. 645. The 
rich experiences of the forerunners who toiled in the first period of Tripitaka- 
translating for over three hundred years had certainly facilitated Kumarajiva 
and his co-workers in their own works, so far as Buddhist terminology, idioms 
and phrases are concerned. As a sign of general improvement, the foreign 
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considered a nieriiori.>u. deed, and also it used to be a spell of protection fnr 
those who wvic bared and tiu<i of the pulitical chaos at the time From ho 
political point ni vu-,w. t!a hi>tury of China from a.d. 302 to 589 was no « 
very happy otto _ Dutin, thi. period we had fourteen dynasties which were 
established iit anterint pare of the country by different rulers, and most of 

them were alien or 'ilu barbarians in origin, as the historians used 
to can tlieni. It uue.estittK to note hmv Kumarajiva came to China 
Fu-Chian. the ruler of thi- former Tshin dynasty (a.d. 350-394) ordered his 
comniander-in-chic> Lii-kwang to bring Kumarajiva to Chang-an. The latter 
went to Ivharajar, conquered the kingdom, killed the king and broueht 
Kumarajiva with him as a captive. Bui fortunately or unfortunately the 
aforesaid ruler was detlnoiied by another powerful king just before their 
arrival. In aich a state of affairs, Kumarajiva had howrever to put up with 
his sunoundings and could not set to work. It was in a.d. 401 after the 
capital and headquarters of Lii-kwang had been destroyed by the second ruler 
of the latei Tshin dynasty (a.p. 384-417), he arrived at Chang-an. This 
shows the political lumuk at that time and the unrest of the country. 


gress and bright prosperitj’. Under the king’s patronage in the later Tshin 
dynasty, Kumarajiva translated over 50 works in the famous Hsiao-yao 
garden with the help of only one penman who put down the translated sen- 
tences in the Chine.se language. The most important works of Buddhism 
such ds Mahaprajnaparamita-Sutra (Nanjio No. 3), Saddharmapuijid^dfk^" 
Sutra (No. 134), Vimalakirtti-nirdesa {No. 146), §ata-S§stra (No. 1188), 
Dvadaramikaya-Sastra (n, 1186), Prayamula-Mstra-tM (n. 1179) and 
MaMprajnaparamita-Sastra >'n. 1169) and others were translated during this 
period by Kumarajiva. It was his mastery over both the languages of 
Sanskrit and Chinese, his excellent style and subtle rendering of the texts that 
had given a new impetus and spirit to the world of translation. 

The representatives of ^eat translators in the second stage were Kumara- 
jiva (.A.D, 401), Buddhabhadra 398-421) and Paramartha (a.d. 548- 
o57) . Moreover, this period is considered to be a period of co-operation 
between the foreign Buddhist teachers and Chinese scholars. 

III. The Third Stage, 

Gathering from what has been shown in the previous two stages, it is 
very clear that the foreign missionaries took the initiative. Undoubtedly they 
had their own merit, so far as their enthusiasm for spreading Buddhist 
doctrine and their religious aspiration in undertaking such noble service are 
concerned, yet there was nothing short of defects in the translations whidi 
they had done. Even great experts such as Kumarajiva would not escape 
criticism, if some of his works were compared with the ori^nal texte, not to 
spe^ of others who were not as critical smd ^adkit as Ite wasv^tt'al&iid^ ft 
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See Samuel Beal'sf introduction to Si-yu-ki, p. xv. 

For his‘ other voluminous translations see Nanjio Nos. 1201, 1267, 1263 and 


distrustful attitude towards the translations, Fa-Hsian was the first person 
among the Chinese Buddhists to come to India in search of Vinaya texts and 
Sutras in A.D. 401. And in .a.d. 518 another Chinese traveller, Sung-Yun by 
name was sent by the Empress of Northern Wei dynasty (,a.d. 386-534) to 
India to seek for scriptures of Buddhism. Following their steps, a large 
number of Chinese Buddhists did come to India for the same purpose at 
different times. The most celebrated among them was Hsiian-Chwang who 
came to India in a.d. 631 and stayed in the holy land for, 15 years.^ The 
Indian sages honoured him with the title of Mahayanadeva. He was a great 
Sanskritist and used to defeat learned Indian Pandits. While returning, he 
brought with him 520 bundles of 657 separate books and translated 73 of 
them, consisting of 1330 fasciculi. The most voluminous work among them is 
Maliaprajnaparamita-Sutra. It consists of 600 fasciculi and 200,000 slokas in 
verses.- By his perfect knowledge of both the Sanskrit and Chinese languages 
and his deep penetration into the vast ocean of Buddhist philosophy and 
literature, he laid once for all the reliable and authentic foundation for inter- 
preting the Sanskrit scriptures into Chinese. It is he who created a revolution 
in the field of Tripitaka-renderings and snatched aw^ay, not by force, but by 
merit, the sovereignty of the translation— kingdom from the hands of the 
foreign missionaries. By this time, the rendering of Tripitakas had reached 
its zenith of perfection in truthfulness, in reliability, in expression, in excel- 
lency of style and in so many other ways. 

This was called the golden age in the field of translation and Hsiian- 
Chwang was the great representative of the third period. Of course, there 
were at that time, so many other good scholars knowing both Sanskrit and 
Chinese like I-tsing and Amoghavajra who also contributed much of their 
merits to the glory of the Chinese Tripitaka. 

At the end of the Tang dynasty (a.d. 618-907), there was a tendency 
of decadence in this noble service, though in other aspects such as copying the 
Sutras and printing the canonical works there was good progress. It is only 
in the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1127) there showed a flash of light in reviving 
such undertakings. That is to say, there were a few iearned Indian teachers 
namely: Fa-thien (Dharmadeva) or Fa-hhien of Nalanda (a.d. 973-1001), 
Tien-si-tsai of Jalandhara {aj>. 982), Danapala of Udjrana (a.d. 980) and 
Fa-hu (Dharmarakhasa) of Magadha (a.d. 1004), who came to China in 
quick succession and together translated 269 separate works. Along with 
their contributions, the history of Tripitaka-translations came to a close. The 
glow of a lamp, at the moment of its extinction, as we know, is usually brighter 
than ever. But, alas ! it shines no more. 



lo have more than four persons labouring '.over a 'text in 

stages of scripture-rendering was not a luxury, but a sheer necessi 
on, it developed. The number of office-bearers was steadily on th 
from three to four and finally it went up to nine. This very compl 
systematized organization has a characteristic of its own, and it ( 

attention for the purpose of rendering modern literature into differ 

ages.'. , , 

In the first period, beginning from the first century a.d. to the f 
tury A.O., a translation was generally completed through the effor 
peisons. That is ; A. one recites the Sanskrit text from memory, 1 
cords the recitation in Sanskrit, C. one orally interprets it into Q 
D. one makes a Chinese version. And three persons would suffice if 
cript was available. In that case, A. and B. would be replaced by 
who could read out the text and explain its meaning, and the r 
remain as tliey were. 

When it entered into the second stage with Kumarajiva taking 
rSle on the scene of action, the translations became critical and rel 
more members were admitted to such translation-committee, espei 
works which were complete after KumaraiwaV tima ^ 
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3. Buddhist work into Chinese. Below, we shall see the function of each 
member therein : 

1. I-chu or the translator-in-chief, who took his seat in the centre, 
facing outside, and would loudly recite the Sanskrit text. 

2. Cheng-i or the examiner of meaning, who sat on the left of I-chu 
and discussed the sense of the text with him. 

3. Cheng-wen or the examiner of text, who sat on the right of I-chu 
and listened carefully to his recitation of the Sanskrit text, in order to find 
out mistakes if there were any. 

4. Shu-tzu or the transcriber, who listened attentively the recitation of 
the Sanskrit text and wrote down its pronunciation in Chinese characters viz 

‘ Ha-ri-da-ya ’ for ‘ Hrdaya 

5. Pi-shou or the penman, who translated the transcribed letters into 
the Chinese language, viz., ‘ Hsin —mind or heart for ‘ Hrdaya 

6. Cho-wen or the text-composer, who arranged the translated words in 
syntactical order snd made suitable Chinese sentences. 

7. Ts’an-i or the text-comparer, who compared both the original and 
the translated texts and saw that there was nothing wrong in the translations. 

_ 8. K’an-ting or the text-censor who cut off all the superfluous expres- 

sions and would decide finally the doubtful meanings of the sentences. 

9. Jun-wen or the revisor of the composition, whose function was to 

improve the language and made the translations more excellent and refined 
in style..^ 

When all these had been properly executed, the text then was sent to be 
printed and later on to be distributed. 

Having read the descriptions above, we cannot but admire the scientific 
spirit and religious zeal of these workers in engaging themselves in the vast 
ocean of Buddhist literature. It is said that before their setting to work they 
had to perform various sorts of rituals, which included homa, masala 
arghya and offerings of different kinds; taking a bath daily, wearing ' three 
garments, behaving as properly as possible and so forth. No doubt they 
were supported by the state, but they would not take what was more than 
nec^ry for thar simple life and maintenance. They were self-denied sages 
for the noble cause of Buddhism. 

Principles oj Translation. 

Before Hsiian-Chwang’s taking part in the field of translation, there was 
constantly the quesbon regarding stiff translation and paraphrase. As a 



matter of natural coiij-equ 
not be helped to be bUff. 
ing mastery over bolii tf 
style literaiy* on aarmint o, 
remain in the simple 

Tau-an (about 
Buddi'iist scholar wr 
translation should si 

The points are : i 
literary words, 3. 1 
explaiiatorj' sentences w 
sion of paragraphical repetitions. " " 

Besides, he also made remarks on the difficulties of trai 
Firstly, as he used to say that, a translation should not merely 
original one, but also should be an easy approach to the i 
Secondly, the profound wisdom of the Buddha is rather hard 1 
esoteric meanings. And thirdly, the Buddha who preached the 
passed away long-ago, therefore, the controversial views of Bude 
little opportunity to get corrected. 

The method of translation being employed by Kumarajiva 
different from Tau-an. Flis works are mostly of paraphrasiti 
tianslating the Sadharmapundnrika-Sutra, we are told that he 


.v,. u.c valuer stages, the translations could 

.n the hrst place, there was the difficulty of gain- 
languages. Secondly, they dared not make the 
eligious piety. So they had to let the translations 
, faithful, straiglitforward but unpolished state. 

.r.n. 330-386.), a very learned and authoritative Chinese 
St It the opinion that e.ycept the following five points, the 
rictly be faithful to the original text. 

The syntactical order, 2. The habit of employing 
The abridgment of praise repetitions. 4. The omission of 
hich could belong to the text proper and 5. The wHu. 


nsuan->L.nwang, tne great Chinese banskntist was very particular about 
the transliteration of Sanskrit words. One will find, especially in his Si-yu-ki 
or the Buddhist records of the Western kingdoms, the corrections of proper 
names and he would point out that such and such transliterations were abso- 
lutdy defective. While translating, he would simply dictate the penman to 
write down the sentences in Chinese as though he was reading typed s hp et-c 
of such dictations. It is in no way exaggerating, if we say that his transla- 
tions are perfect in every aspect, and naturally, the question of stiff rendering 
and paraphrase would not in any case be applied to them. However, there 
are rules laid down by him regarding certain Sanskrit words which may not 
be interpreted but transliterated only. In the first place, a word he would 
not translate, if it were in connection with esoteric doctrine such as ‘ Dharanji.” 
Secondly, if a word had many meanings like ‘ Bhapvan thirdly* if an article 
was not to be found in China such as ‘ Jambu Tree’ ; fourthly, following the 
terms of the old, if it was widely known and adopted, and lastly, for the sake ' 
of producing good faith, viz., the word ‘ Panfia ’ — Ptajffi is much better than 
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its translated words ' Chih-hui ’ — ^wdsdoni, for, as he expressed that they would 
awaken the people's faith to believe in Buddhism. 

Leaving aside what has been stated above, there were scholars who up- 
held the view that the best way of penetrating into the heart of Buddhism w’-as 
to abandon the institution of translation, and learn directly the Sanskrit 
language. We too approve and agree with such proposal, but alas, the dream 
never came true. And the Chinese Tripitaka in the present day has the for- 
tune of being regarded as one of the invaluable legacies of Sino-Indian culture 
which will, undoubtedly contribute its proper offering to enrich the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

Thus far, we have been able to gather materials as to how' the Chinese 
Tripitaka-translation had its growth and development. It is our sincere hope 
that the Indian scholars should shoulder the burden in restoring them into 
Sanskrit or Pali, and translate some of them, if not the whole collection, into 
the different vernacular of modern India. One day, when this noble object 
shall fully be attained, we are quite sure that China would feel happier, because 
in preserving this priceless treasure of Indian culture, her effort was not in 
vain. 


BP.S. 







BUDDHIST SURVIVALS IN BENGAL 

By 

Dr. SL’NITl Kl.AlAK CHAfTiiRjJ, m.a. (Cai.), d.ut. (Lend.), 

F. R. A. S. B. 


in his aniclc on Kdiiwn contributed by my friend and colleague 
Dr. Ihabodh Chandra Bagchi tu the first volume of the valuable and autho- 
ritative Hislury of Beiiial published Ironi the University of Dacca nnr^er the 
able editorship of Dr. Rames Chandra Majumdar, the author has given a 
very good survey of religion in early Bengal prior to the Turki conquest at 
the beginning of titc IBth century Dr. Bagchi has discussed the question 
of the introduction of Aryan or Upix;r Indian culture in Bengal, and has 
treated, with full reference to relevant documents, the various forms of Upper 
Indian religion which found a home in Bengal— Brahmanical (in its various 
aspects or ramifications like Vedic and Puranic, the latter in its numerous 
forms or cults like Vaishnavism. Saivism and others), Jain, and Buddhist. 
For these we have fairly abundant materials, and the ground of investigation 
consequently is sure. But there has taken place in both Upper India and 
Bengal a commingling of cults, in both their ideals and theories and their 
practices and rituals, among Puranic Brahmanism (induding Tantricism), 
Buddhism in its numerous later phases, and Jainism ; and this has led to a 
tangle, particularly by the interaction of the Puranic cults of Brahmanism 
on the one hand and the various forms of later Buddliism on the other in 
Bengal, which it is well-nigh impossible to untie. And the matter has been 
further complicated by a third and an independent group of cults and rituals 
entering into this tangle —those of pre- Aryan origin, which obtained among 
the Dravidian, Austric and Tibeto-Burman and other peoples of Bengal, 
recent and prehistoric, who formed the original inhabitants of Bengal upon 
whom Upper Gangetic Aryan Speedi and Hindu (i.e., Brahmanical or Vedic, 
Puranic and Tantric, as well as Buddhist and Jain) religion and culture were 
imposed, transforming them into an Aryan-speaking Hindu people by the end 
of the first millennium a.d. 

We know next to nothing about these pre-Aryan cults of the people of 
Bengal ; yet a good deal of these have survived to our day, as the suppressed 
religion of the masses, being mostly forced to make a compromise with the 
official Aryan religions Brahmanism and Buddhism and to affiliate themselves 
to these in a vague sort of way, to obtain, if not active support from the rulii^ 
classes, at least a certain amount of toleration (syrapathdic and understand- 
ing geiffirally, and occasionally unthinking and contemptuous) from the upper 
classes professing the scriptural religions of Upper todiffli 
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toleration which was so necessary for its very existence. The original oi 
national cults of the pre- Aryan peoples are found in the worship of manj 
caste or tribal deities, or village gods, who Iiave no place in the official Hindi 
pantheon of pan-Indiah acceptance ; at times they have just succeeded ir 
finding a place in some Sanskrit Purayja, but in other cases they have ad- 
vanced only as far as the threshold or the ante-chamber of the hall of ofiicia' 
Hinduism by having their legends rendered in the vernacular only. Thu,- 
there are village godlings of the type of Giibhur J)alan and MochrS- Sihghc 
worshipped in the South Bengal Delta, who are unknown to any Puraija, and 
unsung even in the vernacular ; there are Dakxin Ray and Kalu Gaji (Gkazi). 
godlings who control the tigers in the Sundarbans of the forest lands of the 
southern Delta, whose exploits are narrated only in Bengali, and whose fame 
has not yet ^veiled beyond Bengal; and, finally, there are deities of 
the type of Sitala the goddess of the small-pox and Manasa the goddess of 
serpents, who have received admission into the pantheon of Puranic gods and 
goddesses, honoured, although they are newcomers, beside Siva and Devi, 
Vispu and Lak§ml. The nature of pre-Aryan religion and ritual, in its 
mythology and its ideas and practices, among the various pre-Aryan groups 
of peoples, it has not been possible to establish as yet ; most of it now survives 
in the rites and cults obtaining in remote villages, which are now always under 
the aegis of official Brahmanical Hinduism. One of these pre-Aryan cults 
that of the God Dharma, has been connected by Bengali investigators of the 
last generation with Buddhism, the name of the presiding Deity or chief God 
of the OTlt, VIZ., Dhoma, being thought to be identical with the second entity 
m the Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha : but a detafied study 
of this Dharma cult as it survives in West Bengal villages will clearly show 
ttat It is quite independent of Buddhism,— even independent of any Upper 


the Z t k I S-u Dravidian peoples, and finally 

® Nortli Bengal and East Bengal, 
folbwed *e Negritos, the oldest people of India and Bengal, and the Proto- 

tv, ^ peoples are concerned, no vestige of 

undoubtedly absorbed 

followeiMh 3s well as the Tibeto-Chinese who 

f to the Australoids, 

here are two views as to their original homeland. According to one the 

S'S w ani the basic elements 

Of thar culture somewhere m Northern Indo-China. From there they snread 
west mto India through Assam, and occupied the Ganges Vauly eSSZrat 
far west and north as the Himalayan regions unto KaZhm.v t a 
penetrating all over the Deccan right down to Malabar In Tndif th 
anceaom the Kol „t Mu^a an^ 

Chma and Assam, their speech and culture suntived in the Khed ! 
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Khmer groups of ]H»plcs ; they penetrated into tiie Nicobar Islands; and 
bands of them pushed down into Malaya and the islands of Indonesia, and 
further to the east imo those of Melanesia and Polynesia. The Melanesian. 
Polynesian and Indone-sian languages on the one hand forming an ‘ Austro' 
nesian ' group of speeches, and the ' Austro-Asiatic ’ speeches current mostly 
on thd main-land of Asia like the Kol or Munda speeches of India, the Mon- 
Khmer specxrhes of Burma and Indo-China, Nicobarese, and the languages of 
certain primitive peoples in Malaya, on the other, form together the great 
Ausirk Spmh Family, which thus originated, according to this view, some 
where in Northern Indo-China. The other view about the origin of the Austric 
speeches would take them to the West, to the East Mediterranean tracts ; 
according to this view, the Primitive Austrics were just a very early branch 
of the ancient Mediterranean race which travelled eastward into India through 
Chaldasa and Iran, and their language and culture became characterised 
India, from where they spread with their language and the basic things of 
their culture into Burma and Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia, and then 
beyond imo Melanesia and Polynesia. Be it as it may, there is no doubt 
that the pre- Aryan people of India was largely of Austric origin (in its two 
branches of Kol or Munda and Mon-Khmer) : they wei 
Dravidian speakers from the West, and by the Tibeto-Chii 
the North and the East. The Dravidians also had probal 
do in the evolution of the present-day Bengali people and 
grew out of the Aryan Prakritic dialects from Magadha ; £ 
influences were confined to the Northern and North-easterr 
only. 

It is now almost impossible at the present day, with th< 
at our disposal, to form a clear idea of the elements contribi 
of these different linguistic groups in pre-Aryan Bengal, p 
gion. The Dharma cult which form^ such a strong n 
Western and Southern Bengal throughout Middle Baigali 
expression in a valuable literature of epic narratives (tl 
poems) and another literature of rituals in Bengali, in temi 
and festivals, and which has survived to our day, was ur 
very strong in pre-Muhammadan Bengal, although only 
popular religion of non-Aryan origin, side by side with the 
nised Brahmanical and Buddhistic cults. It is still a li\ 

Bengal, although its facade has been embellished with the 0 
of Brahmanism. (See in this connexion the most rea 
Dharma cult in West Bengal fay Prof. Kshitis Chattopadhy 
fw 19^). The late MaMmah^dhytya Dr. Haraprasa 
lowing him others) thought that this Dharma cult was a relic of Baddtew 
in present-day Bengal, these scholars bang put off thdr gus 
the chief deity of this cult, Dharma. who is however descrit 
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Deity, Creator and Ordainer of the Universe, superior even to Brahma, Vi§nu 
and Siva, and at times identified with them (particularly with Vispu) ; and 
he has nothing of the abstraction of the Buddhist Dharma about him. He is 
a deity who is white in colour, and to him white goats are sacrificed (accord- 
ing to mythology, the goat is a substitute for a young boy to be sacrificed to 
him). Dr. Sukumar Sen of the University of Calcutta who is engaged in 
editing (in collaboration with Mr. Panchanan Mandal) the oldest Dharma- 
mahgal poem so far obtained— that by Ruparama CakravartI (middle of the 
17th century)— and incidentally is collecting data about the Dharma cult with 
a view to unravelling as far as possible the origin and primitive character 
of the cult, thinks that very early, probably even in pre-Muhammadan timpg , 
this cult, of aboriginal (possibly Kol or Austric) origin, received influences 
from Bralimanism both Vedic and Puranic, that the story of the sacrifice of 
Sunahsepa, the son of the Brahman Ajigarta, in place of Rohita or Rohitasva 
the son of king Hari4candra who had offered him to the God Varuna, as 
narrated in the which is found among the medieval 

myths of Dharma in its Brahmanised form, is probably in itself a myth of 
Austric origin which obtained a place in the Brahmana work in pre-Buddhic 
times. 

This deity Dharma was not only a Creator, but also a Sustainer of men. 
He is also a God of agriculture, and in Bengal we have a strange concep- 
tion of giva as a farmer, a conception not found elsewhere in India, which 
appears to be an extension of this aspect of the divinity Dharma to Siva when 
the latter came to be identified with the former. I have to note one very 
special thing about Dharma : his great annual ^festival is everywhere always 
accompanied by ritual dances, and sometimes by mimicry and drama : without 
these dances by his worshippers (who usually taking up a vow and observe 
strictly some regulations in living for a month), this annual festival {gajan, 
from gar jam, as it is called) cannot be held. These dances are accompanied 
by songs, ^d are performed by troups of devotees. Now, dancp as a funda- 
mental rdigious ritual is certainly not Aryan ; it is neither Buddhistic nor 
Brahmanii^. It may be Dravidian, it may also be Tibeto-Chinese ; but it 
is emphatically Austric. Then, another point which has suggested to me, 
about the name of the god Dharma himself, as in this Dharma cult. If there 
is ground for a reasonably strong suspicion that the cult (with its myths) is 
pre-Aryan, then we may look upon the very respectable Aryan name Dharma 
^ equal suspicion, and may ask ourselves whether the name is a Sanskritisa- 
tion of some original non-Aryan name which had a similar sound with the 
• e ^ 'Word, or whether it is just a translation of the native non- Aryan name 
into Sandmt. The first alternative is the easier and more common one ; the 
^nd one is only a little less likely. We may note how a primitive Dravi- 

«ti-»M 2 Mri) meaning ‘the male monkey' was in 
an likelihood both translated into the Indo-Aryan Vedic as Vj^a-^api (mean- 



So Dharma may bo at its basis just a non- Aryan word, either Sanskritised 
in sound or form, or translated into Sanskrit. Now, I throw in a linguistic 
suggestion as to its pos.siblc origin. The commonest syinbol under which this 
Bengal deity Dharma has been and is still worshipped is the tortoise. Many 
of the images of Dharma aiv ju.-i a figure of a tortoise. The use of this 
symbol must have arisen among a sea-ix^ople, or a fisher folk, which the 
Austncs appear largely to have been. In the cosmogony of some of the Austric 
(Kol) and Dravidian tribes, the tortoise plays an important part; and the 
legend of creation centering round the Dharma cult in Bengal (e.g. in works 
like the Sunya-purm.w) agree remarkably with some aboriginal creation 
legends. e.g. as among the Gonds. One of the dialectal words for ‘tortoise’ 
in Bengali, current over a good part of the delta, is dura or duro ; this word 
usually signifies a tortoise of a small species. The word occure also in 
Assamese. It is found in Old Bengali as dull = ‘ female tortoise,’ and duli, 
duVi are given by Monier Williams as late Sanskrit words, meaning ‘ female 
tortoise,’ as well as dauleya -- ‘ young tortoise.' A Sanskrit word dadru, with 
a variant data, meaning ‘ tortoise.’ also occurs; these presuppose vernacular 
words in ancient India like *dad(}a, *dada, and *dara. In the Asoka Inscrip- 
tions, it occurs in the form duli or du4i (in Pillar Edict No. V). For these, 
a form like '*dul- *duf- or *dur- or *dar, *dar, would be the basic word. 
As a widely current Bengali word (beside kachm = Skt kacchapa, kasyapa, 
= Hindi kachuwd, and k&lhua, kauika, with which compare Santali katkom 
= ‘crab not occurring, as far as known, in other parts of India) , it may 
be reascmably presumed to be of non- Aryan, probably Austric, origin : 
although I have not been able to find a similar word in any of the 
Austric languages. Now, in the Kol spe«fii« we have an affix -dm added to 
nouns both animate and inanimate, which is perhaps just an expletive without 
any sparial force which has become a part of the word ; e.g. merdm ‘ goat, 
he-goat or die-goat damkom ‘ bull calf,’ katkom ‘ crab saddm ‘ horse 
nmdkdm ‘the mahua tree’, sarjdm ‘the sal tree’, gdrdm ‘grand child’, 
hatdm ’ father's sister, maternal uncle’s wife tyardm ‘ insect mudom * rir®! '}■ 


idtdm ' ghee ’, datrom ‘ sickle ’ (the last three appear to be early Aryan loans, . 
respectively from mudda = mudrd, ghata = ghrta, and ddtra), argdm ‘ ladder ’, ' , 
peerkdm ' bed'Stead ’. kaldm ‘year’, etc. .ProbaWy^^cx^MwiedfiB^lfi^ 
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another afifk -am : sutam * thread * (from Aryan suiia — silira), sakmn ' leaf '■ 
bamm ‘lute’, koram ‘breast’ (cf. Aryan kroda), potam ‘dove’, etc Among 
the pre-Aryan ancestors of the Bengali people speaking Austric dialects, we 
can postulate the presence of a word '-‘'dur, dar, dar = * tortoise 

as the source of the New Bengali dura, diiro, and the Old Bengali and late 
Sanskrit duU, dull ; and could we further postulate an extension of it into 
dm, '^duT'dm, ^duf’dm, "^dul-am, '^'dur-am, ‘''dur-ani, or "^'dar-dm, ''dar-ovu 
* dar-am, dar^am as a specialised word or word-group meaning also ‘ tof' 
toise ’ ? So that an easy Sanskritisation of a name like '^durom, duram. or 
dar am, '^darom, into Dharma (through a vernacular or semHatsama Aryan 
form like '^dharama zs something intermediate), just after the Upper Indian 
Brahmanism and Buddhism came to Bengal and began to influence the local 
non- Aryan religion, would be quite in the nature of things : the god symbo- 
lised by the tortoise in this way getting a Sanskrit name meaning ‘Law’ or 
‘ World Order only though phonetic assimilation. It is also to be question- 
ed if the translation of the Fish, the Tortoise and the Boar into incarnations 
of Vi^uu is not the result of the influence of pre- Aryan ( Austric) religion on 
Brahmanical Hinduism. 

Any way, in speaking about Buddhist survivals in Bengal at the present 
day, we have definitely to omit the Dharma cult, although it has to be admitted 
that Buddhist ritualistic elements have modified its ritual. The ideologies and 
the mythologies of Buddhism in any of its numerous forms, and those of the 
Dharma cult, are quite different from each other. Dharma priests of Pom 
and other inferior castes originally were known as Pddit or Pdrit (Pamdit), 
a semi-tatscMa from the Sanskrit Po^ita. Devotees of Dharma were known 
by various names—one of which was dmani or dmini, from Sanskrit dmmytka 
‘sectarian V 

Pr^ent-day Hinduism in Bengal is the gradual transfoimation of Purank 
Hinduism as it was developing all over India during the first millennium 
after Christ, Hinduism or Brahmanism started with the Aryan religion and 
its scriptures the Vedas on the one hand, and with the non-Aryan religions 
and their lost or unwritten scriptures on the other. Against Vedism and non- 
Aryan religions both, but particularly against Vedism, were developed certain 
philosophical systems, prominent among which were Jainism and Buddhism : 
these themselves did not escape the influence of either the Vedic priests, 
the Brahmans, or those who followed the extra-Vedic non-Aryan religions, if 
not m their philosophical concepts, at least in the ordinary religious life of 
their followers. From about the middle of the ist millennium B. C., some 
t rdigions, with their ideologies, their mythologies and 

to ctdts, to assert themselves ; and although they were at first ignored 

' StfS I ‘T the Vedic ' 

vtilt ’ UpanMc speculation-s. they • 

gradually were accommodated in the new Brahmanism that was growing up 





her petition. Fne ritual of the pftjrl tuf likely Dravidian origin) was given 
a place beside the Vtdic ritual uf hdnia or the fire-sacrifice : in the Bhagamd 
Gita as a part of the Mahfibhnrata (which was the great scripture of this 
later and composite form of Brahmanism in which the Vedic world and the 
world of the great Puranic god? were sought to be harmonised), we find the 
following verse fIX. 26): 

pat ram phspam phetlaw tdyapi yd me bkaktyS pra-yacchati, 
tad aham bhakty-updhriam asmmi prayatStmanaJj. 

“ He who offereth to Me witlr devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, water, 
that I accept from the striving self, offered as it is with devotion" (Trans! 
Annie Besant). 

Taken in it^ context, it appears to be just a defence of the puja ritual 
before koma-p^dorming Brahmans who were still looking aslranr^ at non- 
Vedic rites and ritual. 

The first amalgamation that took place of Vedic and non-Vedic (i.e., 
non-Aryan) religions embraced the two pantheons and the two rituals, and 
the myths and legends of the two religious worlds were also combined. The 
Brahmans formally and officially always gave the superiority to the Vedas 
and Vedic cults and ritual, but the Puranic cults and the Ptiranic ritual were 
also coming to be admitted by them. Then from the middle of the 1st millen- 
nium A.D., the Brahmans had to make another big concession, by admitting 
Tantric rites and ideas. The origin of these Tantric ideas and practices is 
not known : but it seems that the. esoteric ideology of the Tantra, and its 
ritual, coimected as th^ were from the beginning with yoga practices, re- 
presmted the pre- Aryan, probably Dravidian, religion in excelsis. The mytho- 
logy of the Purmpa and the simple ritual of the piija were adopted first ; and 
then came the esoteric doctrine, and the elaborate practices of the Tantra. 
Bpto about 800 A.D., the mixed Vedic-Puranic Brahmanism as in the Purams 
appears to have been free from Tantric influences. But after that, Tantric 
ideas and practices were being given greater and greater recognition in Hindu 
life and in Hindu religion — i.e., life and religion as directed by the Brahmans. 
(This line of development of Puranic Brahmanism has been very ably indi- . 
cated by Dr. Rajendra Chandra Hazra of the Dacca University in his Studies 
in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, University of Dacca 
Bulletin No. XX, 1940, which is an admirable work of capital importance, 
covering over 350 pages in the study of the Puratpas as documents in the evdu- j 
bon of Hindu or Brahmanical religion, whidi unfortunately, is not as; | 
hnown as it deserves to be as a work of exact and painstaking scholarship). ;■ : 

Not only Brahmanism, with its great gods Vksou and Siya (with’Uma). ■ 



Bengalis, AvalokitSsvara and Tara anticipated Siva and Durgd : the names 
have survived, and many of the attributes ; only the mythological atmosphere 
is different. 

The old gods never die, nor do the rituals. If worship of the saints’ 
graves survives, even the name for these saints lives in translation ; the 
Buddhist sikavira > there is succeeded by the Islamic inr, which in Persian 
means the same thing as sthavira (= ‘old man’), and the lotus and sandal 
paste are just changed for the rose and rose-water coming from Islamic Iran. 

The second name in the Buddhist triad, Dharma, came down to Old 
Bengali in the proper tadbhava form Dharma'^ dhamniaydhama, but it feU 
into disuse from Middle Bengali times, the Sanskrit word, ntver lost to the 
language (either in its tatsama form, or in its semi-tatsama variants like 
dharama, dhamma), taking its place. In Middle Bengali, dkdma survives in 
the word dhdmat-karani or dhdmdt-karm, a title for a priest in the ritual 
of the Dharma cult {dharma -f dyanta- or -dpayanta- — *dhamdita, dhdmdt). 
We have the word in a place-name like Dhdm-rai {=- Dharma-r a jika). The 
Middle Bengali word dhdmali means ‘ a particular kind of song, a kind of 
song accompamed by gestures, dance-song, dance-«port, jest and joke’ : its 
'Assamese counterpart dhemSli means ‘ a division of the musical performance 
with the Assamese khol and mridang (drums),’ and then ‘sport’, ‘amuse- 
ment’ These words seem to be akin to the Hindi dhamdr ‘ a kind of musical 
mode’ which appears to be just another form of Hindi dhamal, dhammdl = 
jumping into or running through fire (a practice of faqirs and qalandars ) ; 
a musical measure : ,a kind of song (sung during the Holi festival) ; wild and 
tumultuous merriment, noise, tumult uproar.’ Platts connects the Hindi 
words TOth dharma. Originally therefore *dharmala meant ‘ some religious 
ceremonial,’ then ‘ music and dancing connected with that’ and, finally, ‘ merri- 
t^V on the one hand, and * a particular kind of musical or poetic composi- 
rion m the other : and the word may be of Buddhist antecedents, which has 

{ T degenerated. We may compare the 

fortun^ of the name Vasisfha : originaUy as the priest of Rama’s house, he 

b^een Da&tatha and Janaka before Rama’s marriage 
SlS W A f ’ f u ^ Rdmaymja ; and then the 

nin^S^i ^ equivalent in Hindi, basith, finaUy came to 

(AnSr Khusrau ceremomes, an agent or messmger’ 

‘a go-between a ^ t® d^enerate into the sense of 




me «u.u ^UH^UU, uu UK duuiuniy 01 me late Mafiamahspadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Sastri, survived in Middle Bengali in the word smga (or smgha) 
meaning ‘a group of sliiiK or boats sailing together for safety, a convoy.’ 
{In Pali also wd have the word sangkala to mean ‘an array of boats’) 
We have in Modern Bengali the word $mgat ‘ boon companion, close friend,’ 
and at first sight it would suggest a oemnexion with tlie Sanskrit s<Aga. But 
the Hindi equivalent shows gh and not g : sanghatl ‘companion, friend,' ally 
sanghat union, companionship , sangkaiin or senghutan ‘ female friend.’ We 
have in Hindi the expression sang-sanghSti = ‘friends and associates’, where 
safighati is distinguished from smig in a synonym-compound. So here we have 
a folk-survival in Bengali and Hindi of the Buddhist sanghax s(Bigha + 
-vanta- = Bengali smgiil, and sangha-lva = Hindi semghat. Axom which the 
nouns. We have here thus a generalisation of the specialised Buddhist tenn. 

Buddka, Dkarma and Sangha have thus not been able to retain any hold 
on the popular or mass-consciousness of the people of Bengal. On the other 
hand, some Puranic deities and other figures have been able to do so, e.g., 
Bengali KSnu < Kjpj/i, Rdi < Rahi < Rddhikd, Aydn < Mkana KAhivcoMfU 
< Abkimanyu, Ind or id < Indra, Dugi < *DuTgika, §m(i) <Basm ; etc. 

In some place-names we have naturally enough reminiscences of Buddhist 
religious foundations or locations, e.g., DMrmmi which has been noted above, 
Pmc4hupi i = Pafica-stUpika), Bajd^ Dharma-doha, 

DMm-s&r, Uari or Wart {Upekdrika, ‘ pavilion, temporary pavilion for rdi- 
gious ftetivities decorated with flowers and festoons’), Nab^m (=Navd- 
sam), Mahdsihdn ; and a few more. It may not be insigtpd upon, but it is 
very likely that the annual festivities, centering round the wordiip of some god 
or goddess Dugi < Durgikd which are held all over Bengal and are known as 
Bdr-wdrl-pujd, is of Buddhist origin. The main item in these festivities is the 
erection of a temporary structure, a common gathering place, in wood, bamboo 
and matting, with flags, foliage and festoons, the udri of Old Bengal, in which 
toe performance of dramas and singing of songs for the people are held, and the 
image is installed in a comer if there is no permanent temple. The cost is met 
by public subscription, the community taking active part in the whole thing. 
The word bar in Bar -wan appears to be added to the original word udri in 
later post-Muslim times, as an honorific embellishment, from the Persian 
(cf. Persian bar ‘country,’ bdrah ‘wall’; cf. dar-drdr ‘king’s audience or 
levee’). 

The Brahman tradition was to wear long hair and beards — ^wearing long 
hair may have been an Indo-Eur(qjran inheritance among the Aryan Brahmans 
of India. In contrast to that, the Buddhist mooks were clean-shaven in both 
head and fssx. In, post-Muslim times, the dean-shaven Buddhist monks and 
nuns were ccmtfimptuously known as Nddd (or Nedd) and Ndfi (or Nefi ), , 
and these terms came to be applied by the orthodox Hindus for Vakhnava 
monks and nuns who also followed this practice of shaving toe head, from post- 


— ' 
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Chaitanya times, when Chaitanya Vaishnavism admitting monks and nuns 
became a strongly organised force in the country. The Brahmans, particularly 
laymen, were accustomed to be clean-shaven in the face and in the head, save 
tor a long tuft at the top (the sikkd), and for this hygienic practice the 
example of the Buddhist monks may have been responsible : in post-Chaitanya 
times, as we gather from a 16 th century literary reference, it was uncommon 
for a Brahman to wear a beard— more so when the Turks and other Muslims 
were cultivating this hirsute appendage to the face. Ordination of Vaisnava 
monks and nuns, which was a very simple ceremony, came to be described by 
an old word which would appear to be a relic of Buddhist practice : the monk's 
status of a bhiksu (bhikkhu) or Buddhist monk, with the yellow garb and 
the begging bowl, was known as bkdksya (bkekkha), and from this we have 
the vernacular (Bengali)' word bhekk meaning the status of the Vaishnava 
monk, with his tafasi-beads round his neck, his begging bag made of a knotted 
cloth, and his kaupina or loin-cloth. 

Certain cults which were going very strong in Middle Bengali times and 
have continued a moribund existence even to our day form an undoubted 
continuance of Tantric Buddhism, more or less mixed with other cults. Of 
these, the medieval Bengali Sahajiya cult is one : later it affiliated itself to 
Chaitanya Vaishajavi^. The Natha cult, with the Siddha Gorakh-nath at 
its hrad, is another : it appears to have been the result of a fusion of Tantric 
Sahaja-ySna of the late MahaySna Buddhism with Sivaite Yoga. Gorakh- 
mth is one of those elusive persons who are claimed by more than one reli- 
gious sect. The Avadhutas are another order of religious devotees, frankly 
Sivaite, who appear to have emerged from Sahaja-yana. The Bauls are 
pother group of Sahaja-yana origin or affinity, which until recently kept 
Itself aloof from Brahmanical sects, and followed, its own ideologies and its 
0^ We ; now it ia slowly Vaishnavising itself. The Karta-bhafd or the 
Creator i.e. Master-worshipper’ sect is a very late form of the non-descript, 
extra-Brahmamcal sects which grew up in a Vaishnava background. 

The present-day Tantric leaven in Bengal Hinduism largely came to it 
vm the Buddhistic Kala-cakra-ydna, the Vajra-yana and the Sahaja-ydm 
schools of the Tantra-yma. One matter in which there has been a very subtle 
irWuenre from Tantric Buddhism upon Bengal Brahmanism would seem to be 

■ the rather exaggerated importance of the mru from whom Tantric ini- 
tiation IS reeved. The Brahman lias his proper Vedic initiation when he is 
with tte sacred thread by the upanayam rite and is taught the 
Gayatn pra^ from the Veda : theoretically, he does not require any other 

w^ST* ^ should have a g«r« 

Vaishpava mystic syUable 
to the gum becomes almost as a god 

to him after this initiation. This mentality has become so thoroughly ingrained 
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in the Bengali mind, Hindu and Muslim (,the Muslins have developed in 
India and particularly in Bengal a similar Plr-Murid or Mimhld-Murid, i.e., 
Guru-Skya relationship* that it directs the activities of even otherwise nor- 
mal people to the extent of blindly following a master, in intellectual as much 
as in spiritual malurs. Now. the garw has always had an honoured place 
in Brahman Society ; but he was never an object of divine honours in 
Vedism. Whereas, as we see in Nepal, where the Tantric Buddhism as in 
Bengal of the 10th- 13th centuries still survives among the Newars, although 
the strong sakta or Saiva cult of the Gurkhas has been profoundly modifying 
it, a Buddhist is known as a Gu-blidju or ‘ a Guru worshipper,’ and a Brahnia- 
nical Hindu as a De-hMjn or ‘a Deva-worshipper (The late MM. Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri noted these words in Nepal and explained them in the 
above way. connecting them with the Sanskrit root bhaj ‘ to adore, to worship ’ ; 
R. L. Turner in his Nepali Dictionary, however, gives Gubhdju or Gubhdjyu 
as meaning ‘a Newari Buddhist priest’, but not De-bhaju, and explains 
Gubhdju differently, as possibly being from Sanskrit gum and a Newari 
MajK ‘ master ’.) 

Some of our middle-class non-Brahman surnames have a Buddhistic 
ring: Pdlita. Dhara, Rakf.ita, Kara etc., may be equally Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic, but Pan may be Buddhistic ( Prajna or -prajna ~ Middle Indo- 
Aryan Panna, pamm = Bengali Pan). A good few surnames occur in both 
the fuller Sanskrit foim and in the modified Prakritic form : the former may 
be due to a Brahmanical context, the latter Buddhistic. But this is, it must 
be confessed, too theoretical ; nevertheless, we may contrast Canda with 
Candra, Me (from Aicca) with Aditya, Hut for Bhuti i—bhuti), Gut (Guin) 
for Gomika or Gomin (Cf. Candra-goinin = Bengali CM Gut), Da besides 
Dam Daman), etc. 

The above are a few aspects of the very meagre survival of the Buddhist 
world (at one time so wide and so all-embracing) in the presait-day Hindudom 
of Bengal, as they suggest themselves to a student of language. Closer and 
more specialised investigation is bound to reveal many more venues of Bud- 
dhist survival. 
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KOKAMUKHASVAMIN 


By 

Rjof. H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, M..4.. PH.D. 

(Camuchaei Professor, Calcutta University.) 

An obscure deity called Kokamiikhasvatmn is mentioned in a Damodar 
pur inscription of Budha Gupta.^ Dr. R. G. Basak, who originally edited the 
record, referred in this connection to Kokamukha, a form of the goddess 
Durga, and to the Kokamukha tirtha, both mentioned in the Mahdbharala 
He did not, however, suggest any satisfactory identification of the god 
Kokamukhasvamin. My friend and pupil Dr. D. C. Sircar recently came to 
the conclusion that Kokamukha is a form of ;Siva.= This theory is based 
on the supposed connection of the name “Adya Kokamukhasvamin " \s 
given in the Damodarpur inscription, with the appellations Adyd and KoM 
mukha used in reference to Dur^, the consort of siva, and on the term 
a^rdi„g to Dr. Sta, m the eptaph in the sen* 

a Zmgez established after someone s name/ and points to the ^od Koka^ 
mitovamin. The land donated in favour of the deity according to the 
amodarpur grant was situated on the Himavacchikhara.^ Dr, Sircar riditlv 
points out that the expression Himavmchikhara literally megps ‘a peak or 
« a the HitoSlayae • ; tat he ad* : " He* howe,^ it appeato^^ 
Of feferS™ ^ {Inscription] No. 39). The situation 

district included the hilly 

region bordering on the northern fringe of Bengal.”^ 
of M<:ation not only of Kokamukhasvamin but also 


KOKAMUKHASVAMIN 



In chaptei 219 of the Bmhm Pumja we have a legend about the origin 
of the place of pilgrimagci t-iyle'd Kokaniukha iMha, It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the details of the suiiy. In short it relate how Vipju in his Boat' 
fom rescued the divine pitrs who had been engulfed in the water»s of the 
Koka, a stream iliat dashed through the Himalayan rocks (smr-Mri), Ct 


Verse . 3 r-— 

Puri Kokipile nmgnm piirrmddkfimm bibhult 

Verse ■ 17 ■ ■ ■ 

Kokeit prathiia My imuximisamfimM 

:Verse'36,':— ■■ 

KOKAMUKHE piirgmmm SGliie nurngnmli 
Depo dadarm Mrmiiha Mklm tmkmUam 

■Verse.'39 ^ 

mnmAdmk${tmmkkgnHt pitmali kmakojjmHk 
Kokimukhe gaiabhayHi kria deiwna Visj^tma 

Verse 114 :-•- 

Kokipi tirihasGhiii smhstMia girirajani 

It is added that the sanctity of t!ie Kofcamukha ttnha was due to the presesoce 
of the Yaraha form of Vi§pu. Cf. 

: VerserlOe.:— ' ■' 

KoM nailti inkhyatd girkijmamdstM 
tirthak&lifmhipuiiya UAmvFApmipMita 

Verse 107 

mymmiya ptubhjU Pm nivGtsydmyGikamiGkrt 
VABAUAdmsmmfk punynm pujmam bhuktimuktidam 

Verse 116 : — 

epam mayoktmk p&mdmya Visi^b 
KOKAMUKHE dwyG-VAHMAWFAM 

It may be noted in this connection that according to the same i^end Nara- 
kasura, who sprang from tlie union of Vi^u in his Boar fotra with the goddess 
MaK or CImya, and was made lord of the city of Pr^giyotiga by his 
Divine Father, was born in the Kolcamukha itrtha in the Himalayas,® The 


Chdya mahlmayi krodi pipdaprasamvrmhita 
gmbhamaddya sasraddha Vmahasyalva mmdan 
tatd $yab prSbhmut putm Bhauimstu Nmukaswrak 
Pmgjyoti^anca rngmammya dattanca Vipium 
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apprently points to the proximity of the holy spot in question to 
i^ragiyotisa m Kamarupa (Lower Assam and North Bengal to the east of 
the Karatoya). In the Gupta period, the sacred site is known to have 
fallen withm the limits of the Kotivarsa visaya (district) of the Pmjdavar- 
dhma bhukti (province) in North Bengal. 

the Kokamukha 

‘iitha , but It hardly adds much to the stock of our knowledge. This section 
omy corroborates the information gathered from chapter 219 
Cf. 

ityevanmktva pitaram pratjamya 
gatva ca 'Kokamukkaraagratirtham 
Vismni samamdhya varaharOpam 
avapa siddhmi manujarsabho’sau 

Ch. 229, Verse 86. 

In passing it may be pointed out that the Damodarpur inscription noticed 

£iir tT' th^ of the religious history of ancient 

't points to the prevalence of the cult of the 
cvataras of Vi^pu in Bengal during the Gupta age.^ Secondly, it demonstrates 

f ^ ^^“eties (Sveta 

^araha, Kotcam ukha) of the Varaha form of Vfenu. It is clear that as early 

7. Cf. my remarks on the disappearance of the independent worshio of the 

1 ' "’‘"T «' »it of Vita ."rS 

^ ur^ were doubtless styled Bhagmata-^R sectarian designation that was known 
from the time of the Besnagar inscription of Heiiodoros* to the 
thi successors. Another designation, Pmcmatm, is met wJh 

anrf ^ Paiicaratra Samkttds, the Harsacarita of Bana the Brahma Puram 

offered in recent times that Bhagavatism 
wWle'^f? different from the Pancaratra cult in the Gupta period, and that 
while fte former was s^aUy associated with the avataravdda, the latter st<L for 
^^vyuhava^. But the existence of the Pancaratras as a sect distlZ S the 

to problematical. The epithet Pancaratra 

IS not prefixed to the name of any personage of importance in Gupta inscriotions 
or com I^ends in the same way as Sdivata, or Bhdgavata, thus casting doubt on 
^ sectarian designation in the Gupta age. The Harsacarita 
ll± Bhagavatas and PancarStras is a^st-Gupte 

work. The commentator on the words regards both the sects as Vi^uites • but hJ 
never su^^ts that the Ime of demarcation between the two follows the Opposed 
fn upholders of the avatdravada and the vyuhavSda respectively 

Sa’-f "rT ^®f®rred to as synonymous 

aS. J *®.B^aratra Sa^httas pay devotion to the avataras as well as the 

is^^dodhfoe 1 there is no suggestion that the avatdravada 

s tte dOTtme exclusively of the Bhagavatas and the vyuhavdda of the Paficaiatras 

Si Akrura pays homage to £ f^S^ 

ten. li)U-192}. The Pmcharatra-vtdhona contemplates worship of the FwAas as 
well as the avataras including Mahavaraha (Ch. 48-49). 



KOKA^IUKHASVAMIN 




8. Gopinatha Rao {Eknents of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pt. i. p. 132 ff) 
notices three different conceptional types of the Varaha aval&ra, namely, (i) ^uva- 
liha, Adivaiaha or Nrvaraha, (is) Yajnavaraha and (Hi) Pralayavaiaha. The rela- 
tirai of these types with Svetavaraha and KokamnMia cannot be detennmed in the 
present state of our knowledge. The Eran inscription of ToranSna (Fl^t, Corp, 
Ins. ltd., Vol. Ill, p. 159) refers to the Boar form of VU^u “who 
lifting up the earth (out of the waters) caused the mountains to tremble with e 
blows of (his) hard alnout ; (and) who is the pillar (for the support) of the grea 
house which, is the three worlds/" Cf. 

jayati dharamuddhctra^e ghmught^gmaghurmitiimahUdhrah , 

devo Vardhamurltistfailo-kyamakdgfhastmibai^ 

Tlie reference here may be to No. (i) of Gopinath. Tte cidt^f 
may have been, Uke that of the divine sn^e gods and ^de^, 
folk (poptdar) origin, later engrafted on Vaishnavism and other ingj^t^ cr 

. ■ 







■ By 

Dr. S. N. SEN, m.a., ph.d., b. litt. 

Vasco da Gama did not sail for an unknown land when he left Belem with 
his vahant b^d in the summer of 1497. India was not a terra incoSSl i" 
^Ple of the west. For countless ages the route overland had bSn uS 
by scores of travellers and traders. Only ten years earlier Cavilhaoi a 
compatriot of Vasco, had sailed from Aden to Cannanore, to hnd a passage 

S?t M gathered valuable informatii 

atout Madagascar and a wide .stretch of the coast opposite. He was not 

desbned to see h,s country again, but the results of his labours were nS to 
to his countrymen. A faithful friend carried Cavilhao’s report m itll 

l ortu^ese seamen. Sailor after sailor had dauntlessly defied the nerik 
he milmown for six decades and more, and crept along the west Sast of 

Gama s voyage had been amply assured by the exnloito of j • 

world, and wodld s»rK, if „uia. L d? °* 

to this eounoy in ^ on T‘ 

but few in this pagan land and Uiat nrStT^rta 

■ d'T.jrtdT -^-rrdrjri^aiar 

tv^eas^^^ShirhatS? J' dT 

SSStetSrf, ““X rL?h“” ^ 

Aln»^ and Atoquenpia, mthle^y the region thdr 6,a vMt 

was not long before that other areas claimed their greedy attention 

l-^nvers!, The Portuguese in India, Voj. I, pp. 29.32. 

iiisl p3p6r, written for tiie DaccH iHnctf.rk £ r:* v % 

ocmtributed to this volume with the kind pennission of “JSitor. ^ 
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The goods of Bengal ■were not unknown in the markets recently captured by 
them, but tliey found their way to Malabar in crafts other than Portuguese, 
and the profit went to s-well unchristian pockets. Albuquerque had already 
dwelt upon tlie bright prospects that trade with Bengal offered in a letter 
to his King and ruistt r, bur it was left to his successor, Lopo Soares de 
Alfaergaria, to send an expedition to the Bay, and in 1518, Dorn Joao de 
Silveira appeared with four ship# before tire bar of Chittagong. He had been 
diortly preceded there by Jalo Coelho, another Portuguese agent. In 1517 
Femao Peres d’ Andrade had been commissioned to explore the Bay of Bengal 
and the neighbouring country, but lured by the reported wealth of thd Far 
East, he sailed first to Sumatra and thence steered his course for the ports 
of the Celestial Empire postixining his visit to Bengal for a future date. On 
the return journey, he sent .Joiio Coelho to his original destination, and Coelho 
arrived at Chittagong, a passenger in a Moorish boat, a few days earlier 
than Silveira. The first Portuguese mission to Bengal, however, proved a 
failure. Barros and other Portuguese historians found a satisfactory explana- 
tiMi of Silveira’s ill-success in the habitual treachery and innate wickedness 
of the Bengalee character, but the Portuguese had to thank themselves alone 
for the cold reception they met with in Bengal. 

Silveira had encountered two merchant-men on his way to the Maldives, 
and promptly made prize.s of them. One of the captured beats belonged to 
a Muslim merchant, Golam Ali (Gormalle), known to be a relative! of the 
governor of Chittagong, who himself was interested in the other. As he was 
apparently unfamiliar with the waters he was to navigate, the Portuguese 
captain pressed into his serv’ice a pilot from the boats he had seized and took 
into his confidence a young man. who introduced himself as the pilot’s brother- 
in-law. No wonder that his strange misdeeds on the high seas, which ill- 
accorded with the peaceful character of his professed mission, were no secret 
to the governor of Chittagong when Silveira arrived there, and the appearance 
of two Portuguese agents in quick succession, from opposite quarters, gave 
ample room for suspicion. The Muslim captain with whom Coelho found 
a passage, gave him a good character but Silveira’s action, as reported to the 
governor, had all the appearance of piracy. He was accordingly considered 
to be an undesirable visitor, though Coelho experienced nothing but kindness 
and courtesy during his brief residence in Bengal. It will be unfair to assume 
that the high-handed dealings of Gama and Cabral had not been reported 
by the merchants of Western India to their friends and partners in Bengal. 

The consequence was inevitable. Silveira was suspected to be a pirate and 
treated as aich, and he had to fi^t “ desperately,” as we leam from a Portu^. j ;. , , 
gu^ official report,® against the “pffveiae” pec^le of Bengal, who 
nately refused to do any busings with him. Silveira found himsdf in an 
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3. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol I, p. 77, 

4, Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers, p. iOL 


It may very well be asked why the Portuguese captain began his voyage 
with a highly indiscreet, if not positively unfriendly proceeding, which was 
liable to be unfavourably construed by the very people whose good opinion 
it was apparently his interest to cultivate. The answer is not far to seek. 
The sovereignty of the eastern seas pertained by virtue of a Papa! grant to 
the Portuguese crown, and the King of Portugal had solemnly assumed the 
title of Lord of the Navigation, Conquests and Trade of *€thiopia, Arabia, 
Persia and India.”^ According to the Portuguese way of thinking, every 
Portuguese captain was not only competent, but obliged to exercise tlie autho- 
rity that the title connoted. It never occurred to them that the Papal Bull 
might not possibly have any legal or moral sanctions in countries outside 
His Holiness’s spiritual jurisdiction. But in the Portuguese eyes, there was 
an additional justification for the policy pursued by their officers in the east. 
Nothing was unfair to a fanatical Christian, and fanaticism was the order 
of the day, particularly in the comparatively less civilised lands of the west, 
when a Moor or Muslim happened to be the victim. They had waged a long 
and bitter wrar against the Moor in their native countiyq and Portuguese 
patriotism and Portuguese piety equally demanded the extermination of the 
hated Moor in the neighbouring tracts of Africa. Commercial rivalry added 
further zest to racial hatred and religious aversion, and a Moor was con- 
sidered to be a fair prey wherever encountered. The Indian export trade 
was, in those days, mostly in Muslim hands and the Portuguese captains 
made it their busine^ to sweep the Muslim merchantmen out of Indian 
waters. Moreover, the tradition left by the early Portuguese explorers had 
a sinister influence on the naval practice of their successors, who willingly 
emulated their pernicious example. While navigating the eastern waters of 
the Atlantic, the Portuguese captains often found it necessary to requisition 
the unwilling services of the natives of the neighbouring coast. Raiding 
parties were usually sent to bring captives of all ages and sexes, and the more 
intelligent of the unfortunate prisoners were employed as pilots, guides and 
interpreters, while the rest were sold into slavery.^ In justice to the Portu- 
guese, it must be admitted that some of the Negroes were converted into 
Christianity, given a good education, married in Portuguese families and 
more or less imperceptibly absorbed in Portuguese society. But it cannot 
be doubted that the great majority suffered all the afflictions of exile and 
slavery for no fault of their own. Silveira was, therefore, behaving according 
to the moral codd of Cadamosto and Cao, Gomes and Dias, when he made 


unenviable plight. He dmed not leave the inhmpitable shores until the 
monax)n was over, and he could not find the provision he needed by fair 
purchase* ,■ ' ■■ ■ 



5. Czmpm, Hhtary ike Fmtuimse m Bengal pp. 
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pn2es of the Giijrat-bjuncl from Bengal and pressed 11110 his ^rvice 
the pilot and his youthful relative, not suspecting for a moment that they 
might not provi <<> subm^^sive and obliging as the less sophisticated and more 
helpless people of Nigeria and Gambia. With a strange and perverse con- 
sistency, tk‘. Portuguese coiitiniud to offend the susceptibilities of a civilised 
society and a cultured court by their failure to conform to the higher standard 
of international conduct prevailing in India, and most of their misfortunes ir 
Bengal were due to lawless habits contracted with impunity In the congenia 
climes of the *'dark" ccrntinent. , , 

To return to our story, Siiveira sailed back. a,fter a season of futile fight 
ing and useless hostility, and nothing notable happened until 1526, whet 
Ruy Vaa Pereira visited Chittagong and captured a galliot owned by a rid 
Persian merchant, Klnvaja Shihab-ud-dio, (Coge Sabadim) with all its cargo 
It was alleged that piracy was committed by vessels built and fitted up afte 
the Portugiiest? pattern and the blame was fastened on the unoffending Fortu 
giiese, while the real culprit went scot-free. Khwaja Shihab-ud-din's boa 
had all the appearance of such a corsair and Pereira professed to have acte< 
in the intere-t of his own countrymen and all hcxnest traders when he seizes 
the wolf masquerading in a lamb's garb.^ 

Ill winds brought the next Portuguese visitor of note in 1528. Martir 
Affonso de Mello Jusarte was cruising off Ceylon with a squadron of eigh 
vessels when a violent storm scattered his fleet, and drove his boat to tb 
eastern shores of the B<iy of Bengal De Mello found himself .ship-wrecker 
on tlie coast of Pegu, and made his way in a frail barque to a sandy ban) 
where. he and his men suffered the extremes of hunger and thirst. At las 
.some fishermen offered to guide them to Chittagong but either by design o 
by mistake took them to Chakaria (on the Matamuhari river, 9) nfiles fror 
Chittagong under the Head Quarters sub-division, Chakaria still claims som 
importance having a police station, sub-registry and telegraph office) wher 
Khuda Bakhsh Khan, (Codovascam), the local chieftain unceremonious! 
threw them into prison. According to the Portuguese accounts, Khud 
Bakhsh offered them liberty in lieu of their military services in a feud he ha 
with an unfriendly neighbour. The battle was fought and won but there m 
no improvement in the lot of the unhappy prisoners. IQiuda Bakhsh tran^ 
ferred them to his headquarters further inland in breach of his piighte 
word. Meanwhile, two of de Mello’s lieutenants arrived at Chakaria bi 
their efforts to ransom Mm proved of no avail, while an attempted fii^t r< 
suited in greater rigours and de Melio's nephew% an immature youth of chara 
ing looks, was permitted to be brutally .sacrificed by the local Brahman 
When thinp looked their ugliest, relief came from an unexp^ted quarte 
Khwaja Shihab-ud-din, that Persian merchant of whose ship Pereira had m^c 
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a prize at Chittagong, now intercaled with the chieftain of Chakaria riglitiy 
expecting that success would be rewarded with the release of his boat and 
chattels. It was through his good offices that de Mello was at last ransomed 
at the not inconsiderable price of £ 1,500, and sent to Goa where he arrived 
in 1530, after two years of misery and misfortune. 

One good turn deserved another and Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese 
governor, readily agreed to send another trading and diplomatic mission to 
Bengal when Shihab-ud-din approached him with a request to that effect. 
The Persian had some difficulties with the court of Gaur and would fain 
shake off the dust of Bengal. He proposed to take a berth in a Portuguese 
boat bound for Ormuz, and offered in return, to use his influence with the 
grandees of Gaur to secure for his Portuguese friends the much coveted licen.se 
for building factories and forts at Chittagong and other sites. Da Cunha 
aji^inted Martim Affonso de Mello Jusarte to head the expedition, and he 
sailed with five .ships and two hundred men to reach Bengal for a second 
time in 1533. He was received well by the governor of Chittagong and started 
unloading his cargo. But it appears that all his past experiences had been 
completely lost on him and, instead of trying to win the confidence of the 
local authorities by fair dealing, de Mello did his be.st to alienate them by 
fraudulently smuggling his goods to avoid paying the excessive custom duties 
levied at the port. He was equally imprudent in the choice of his presents 
for the Sultan. Duarte de Azevedo, his envoy, did indeed take with him fine 
horses, rich brocades and other gifts to the value of £1200 to Mahmud 
Shah's capital. If it was his intention to create a sensation; by the variety 
and wealth of his presents, he achieved an astounding success. Rarely is a 
king expected to accept stolen goods and among the presents offered to the 
Sultan were found several bottles of scented water known to have come from 
a Muslim merchantman recently plundered by a notorious Portuguese pirate, 
Damiflo Bemaldes, and neither de Mello nor Azevedo had deemed it necessary 
to take the elementary precaution of removing from the offensive packets the 
labels of the original owner.® The Sultan drew the obvious conclusion, and 
ordered the buccan^rs, for as such Azevedo and his colleagues had appeared 
to him, to be beheaded. The pleading of a Muslim saint is said to have 
saved the Portuguese from that dire end and they were consigned to a dungeon 
which Barros likens to the Inferno (hell). At the same time the governor 
of Chittagong had been instructed to seize the Portuguese and their goods. 
He would have been perfectly within his rights if he had called de Mello and 
his associates to account for the fraud they had practised, but instead of 
placing them under arrest in a straightforward manner, the governor pre- 
ferred to resort to the safer, but more dubious, methods of those days. The 
unsuspecting offenders were invited to a banquet, and all, but a few, who 


6. Whiteway — The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, pp. 232-234. 
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preferred the diversions of a hunt to the pleasures of a feast readily stepped 
into the trap. Despite tlie desperate defence they offered, thirty of the Portu- 
guese, including de Me!!o. were neatly secured after ten had lost their lives 
and the prisoners were sent to Gaur to share the fate of the envoy and his 
staff. The Portuguese historians are loud in their denunciation of what they, 
in their % rath, describe, as a tieacheiruis massacre of innocent guests, hut it 
cannot be gainsaid that de Mello and his colleagues had richly deserved 
incarceraticHi though the questkmable method of apprehending the culprits, 
and the consequent casually gave an altogether different colouring to ttie 
incident. 

The masterful spirit of Nuno da Cunha would not brook such 
to the Portuguese power, and Antonio da Silva Menezes 


an insult 
was promptly sent 

to Ben^l, at the head of a powerful fleet, to demand an explanation of the 
extraordinary treatment that friendly envoys had received at the court of 
Gaur, and to obtain the release of Martim Affonso de Mello and his men by 
peaceful persuasion, if possible, and by force, if necessary (1534). On his 
arrival at Chittagong da Silva Menezes sent an envoy to Gaur with his 
master’.s message, but when a month elapsed before a reply arrived, he set 
fire to Chittagong and put a large number of the Sultan’s people to the 
sword. Violence was not calculated to improve the embittered relaticms and 
Diogo Rebdlo who arrived at Satgaon shortly afterwards (1535) tried a 
p^ceful blockade. His representatives received a better hearing at Gaur, 
not because the Sultan had repented of his p^t policy, or the naval demons- 
trations of the Portuguese had made any impression, but because Mahmud 
Shah had for sometime past been anxiously looking for new allies against the 
powerful aggression of Sher Khan Sur. Drowning mai clutch at straws. 
The Sultan promptly released his prisoners, and Martim Affonso suddenly 
foimd himself in the honoured position of a trusted military adviser of the 
King of Bengal. In the war that followed, the Portuguese are said to have 
performed wonders of valour, but neither their bravery, nor their .skill, vitally 
influenced the cairse of events and Mahmud Shah had to purchase peace on 
the terms dictated by his inexorable enemy. Everybody knew that Sher was 
not likely to rest on his oars longer than was necessary, and Bengal would 
once again have to experience the terrors of a cruel invasion in the near 
future. Affonso Vas de Britto, who visited Bengal in 1538, brought the 
disappointing news that the Portuguese were too much embroiled in Gujarat 
to be of any service to the King of Bengal. The inevitable followed. Mahmud 
Shah was chased out of Gaur and died of his wounds. Humayun was out- 
manoeuvred and worsted. Sher became the King of Delhi and sovereign of 
Bengal, art the Portuguese had gained thdr mi before the final disccan- 
fitufe of their ally. Mahmud Shah in his anxiety to ailist thdr support had 
permitted the Portuguese to build factories at Satgaon and Chittagong, the 
“porto pequeno” (little port) and the "porto grande” (great port); of the 
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vkwisly placed the Raja in a subordinate portion. 


7. Sen, Studies in Indian History, pp. 3-10. 


Portuguese historians. The conclusion of the war which proved so disastrous 
for their allies found the Portuguese securely established at both the places 
with custom houses of their own. In fact when the local nobles contended 
with Sher Shah’s nominee for the possession of Chittagong, Nuno Fernandes 
Fredre, the officer in charge of the Portuguese custom house, conceived the 
bold project of .seizing the town and the harbour in the name of his King, 
and Castanheda holds that had Freire received the support he deserved from 
Vasco Peres de Sampayo (who had arrived with nine vessels in 1538 too late 
to defend Mahmud Shah’s cause) his scheme might have been .successfully 
carried out After an armed skirmish with some Moors, Sampayo left for 
Pegu and died there. With his passing away ends the first chapter in the 
history of the Portuguese infiltration in Bengal. 

II 

The nevr twenty years form a blank in our history.. Not that the rest- 
less spirits of the ‘Portuguese knew any respite. Their trading vessels con- 
tinued to visit the ports of the east, and their captains, doubtless, made up 
for any deficiency in their legitimate profit by their usual filibustering opera- 
tions. The Portuguese historians found nothing worth recording during these 
two decades and the chroniclers of the country did not as yet take any notice 
of the new-comers. But something must have happened in the meantime to 
dptnand a revision and reorieitation of commercial policy of the Portuguese 
in Bengal, for in 1559 we find a deliberate attempt on their part to divert the 
trade of Chittagong to another port. Quite likely the Portuguese were not 
pulling on well with the new masters of Chittagong. Some light is thrown 
on this obscure point by a treaty rescued from oblivion by the industry of 
that great archivist, Julio Firminio Judice Biker. The document was signed 
on behalf, of a Bengali prince, the Raja of Bakla (Paramananda Ray) by 
Niamat Khan (Nematcao) and Gannu Bysuar (Kanu or Ganu Biswas?), 
who seem to have made a journey to Goa to negotiate a subordinate alliance 
; on the part of their master with the Portuguese Viceroy of India (Dom 
Constantino de Braganza).'^ The treaty of the 30th April 1559, provided for 
a mutual military and commercial alliance. The Raja was to throw open 
his port of Bakla or any other suitable port of his principality to the Portu- 
guese trading fleet, treat the Portuguese tradesmen who might visit his country 
^5. ' . . with kindness and consideration, provide the visiting fleet with a full cargo of 
produces of the coast land stretching from Bakla to Pai^o, and refrain 
from raising the custom duties of his ports. The PortuguKe, in thdr turn, 
. offered to discontinue their trading voyages to Chittagong, to pay the lawful 
5!|’4w^' iwied at the Raja’s port and to grant Iteice to four of his trading 
ftM- visiting Goa, Ormuz and Malacca every year. The alliance ob- 

While he was precluded 
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from dealing with their enemies in any way, the Portuguese retained the r igh t 
of concluding skniiar treaties with other ruling princes of this region. In lieu 
of the military co-operation, which the Portuguese promised him in his wars 
against his neighbours, Paramananda agreed to pay an annual tribute in 
a specified quantity of rice, butter, oil, tar. sugar and finer products of the 
loom. Obviously the Portuguese wanted to secure the monopoly of the trade 
of the country through the agency of the local Rajas, whose weakness and 
ambition readily lent them to tire new plan. 

The port of Bakla exists no more, we do not know where Paigao was. 

It was not within tlie limits of Paramananda’s domain, for the treaty refers 
to other prinras of this coast, nor is it certain whether Paigao was situated on 
the Bay of Bengal Bakla was a riverside port far from the s^. It may not 
be unreasonable to identify Pai^o with Paigram in the modem district of 
Khulna. The place is near the Bhairab river which might have been flowing 
by it four centuries ago. If the Portuguese expected that Bakla, with their 
backing, would one day rob Chittagong of its preeminence as a centre of 
inland and overseas trade, they were sorely disappointed. But they had no 
reasctti to repent of the alliance of 1559, for in Paramananda and his succes- 
sors they found unfailing friends in the darkest days of thdr adversity. 

From Paramananda let us turn to me of his successors. Forty years 
after the conclusion of the treaty a Christian missionary oi the Society of 
Jesus, Melchoir da Fonseca, visited the court of Bakla on his way to Chandi- 
kan (Ciandecan). His account of his interview with the king is worth 
quoting : " I had scarcely arrived there, when the King (who is not more 
than ei^t years old, but whose discretion surpasses his age) sent for me and 
wished the Portuguese to come with me.. On entering the hall, where he was 
waiting for me, all the noWes and captains rcse up, and I, a poor priest, was 
madd by the King to sit down in a rich seat opposite to him. After com- 
pliments, he a^ed me where I was going, and I rq>lied that I was going to 
the King of Ciandeca, who is ‘ the future father-in-law of your Highness, but 
that as it had pleased the Lord that I should pass throu^ his Idngdam, it 
had appeared right to me to come and visit him and offer him the services 
of the fathers, of the Company, trasting that his Highness world give per- 
mission to the erecticKi of churches and the making of Christians. The 
King said, ‘I desire this myself, because I have heard so much of your 
good qualities ’ and so he gave me a letter of authority, and also assigned a 
maintenance sufficieit for two of us.”® The boy king of BaWa or Chan- 
dradwip has been rightly identified by Henry Beveridge with Raja Ramachan- 
dra, son-in-law of the great Pratapaditya of Jessore.® It is interesting to note 
here that his friendsh ip for the Portuguese drew upon him the wrath of the | 


8. Beveridge, Dktrict of Bakargmi, p. 31. 

9. Beveridge, District of Bakarganj, pp. 175-177. 
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Carvalho hurried to the rescue of his colleague and captured the 


Christians betook themselves to the friendly courts of Bakla and Chandikan. 
While at Sripur. Carvaiho had to fight a Moghul fleet of hundred masts. 
Witir tiiirty armed Jalk boats Car\-alho [)ut the invading armada to flight and 
saved Sripur from Moghul subjugation. We next find him at Hughli where 


the support of his countrymen of that colony in another mteipnse against 
Sandwip. While sailing up the Hughli river his fleet was, without any provo- 
catirm, assailed from the batteries of a neighbouring Moghul fortress. 
Carvalho retaliated by storming the place and putting the garrison to the 
sword. This was the last battle that the famous veteran was destined to 
fight. Shortly afterwards he visited Chandikan (Dhumghat?) where he was 
treacherously put to death by Pratapaditya, in order, it is .said, to propitiate 
the King of Arakan, whose conquest of Sandwip and Bakla had brou^t him 
perilously near the territories of the Jessore prince. 

Sandwip naturally recalls the exploits of a romantic ruffian whose name 
has been writ large in letters of blood in the unhappy annals of that island. 
His courage, cruelty and cunning placed Seba^So Gonsalves Tibau (better 
kiKjwn as Gonzales in Bengal) in a class by himself. Bom in an obscure 
village near Lisbon of r)easant stock, Gonzales came to India in 16(B and 
enlisted as a soldier. Before long he gave up the less remunerative professicwi 
of arm for the more lucrative trade in salt. He seems to have prospered in 
his new venture, and his profits soon enabled him to purchase a ](Aia of lus 
own. We find him and his boat at Dianga in 1607. He somehow survived 
the massacre of that year, and set up as a free-booter with a few d^ens of 
his more daring countrymen.” The small islands of the ddtaic region pro- 
vided suitable bases of operation from where he carried on plundering raids 
against the Arakan coast, not missing such defenceless merchantmen as came 
his way. The Government of Sandwip had in the meantime pas^ to Fateh 
Khan, a Muslim captain formerly in Portuguese employ. Unwilling to brook 
any rival, he murdered Portuguese and the Christian inhabitante of his 
Wand, and set out with a fleet of forty sails in srarch of GomaleS and his 
'pifates. Wlule busy dividing their spoils in the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur 

11. AccorcKng to Fariya Y Sousa, “ Some few escai^d into the Wwds, ^ 9 
pr 10 vessda got to Sea, whereof one wa3 that of Sevastian Gonaales Asta ^)m- 

iuem Tr. by Cttjteitt J. Stevaus, ¥o!. HI, P* 154. 
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(in the District of Bakarganj) they were surprised by Fateh Klian.^^ Better 
seamanship however prevailed over greater number, and Fateh Khan was 
defeated and slain. The victory gained for Gonzales the unquestioning obe- 
dience of his companions, and he was formally elected their leader. Success 
added to his ambition, and he next made himself the master of Sandwip 
(1609). In this enterprise, as in his earlier buccaneering exploits, he relied 
not a little on the support of the friendly Raja of Bakla. The spoils of his 
piracy used to be disposed of in the Raja's country, though the treaty of 
1559 had positively provided against such a misuse of his ports. Tlie Raja 
sent two hundred horsemen and some armed boats to help Gonzales in tlie 
conquest of Sandwip on condition that the! revenue of the island would 
equally shared by the two allies, Gonzales was not the man to honour his 
promise once his object was gained. He ruled Sandwip as an independent 
ruler and his fame soon attracted fresh adherents until his forces swelled to 
one thosand Portuguese, two thousand Indian soldiers, two hundred horsemen 
and eighty armed boats. The unfortunate Raja of Bakla was now to feel 
the might of his faithless friend, and was forcibly dispossessed of the islands 
of Dakhin Shahbazpur and Patelbhanga. Fortune continued to favour the 
bold bad man and the arrival in Sandwip of a princely fugitive of the Araka- 
nese royal house, Anaporam, after an unsuccessful bid for power considerably 
added to the prestige of Gonzales. His intervention in favour of his new 
friend proved futile, and his troops had to beat a retreat before the superior 
forces of Arakan. The death of Anaporam paved the way for peace and the 
progress of Moghul arms in the south-eastern districts of Bengal provided the 
motive for a close alliance between the rulers of Arakan and Sandwip. 
Fidelity however was not one of the failings of Gonzales, and the narrow 
straight course of rectitude was not to his taste. He not only betrayed the 
King of Arakan while engaged in fighting the Moghuls, but seized his fleet 
and ruthlessly massacred his men. This treachery cost him only his nephew’s 
life. The unfortunate youth had been sent to the Arakanese camp as a 
hostage for his unde’a good faith and the king avenged his wrongs by driving 
a stake through him. *'But he who had no Honour valued not at whose 
loss he advanced his own Interest.''^^ 

But the good stars of Gonzales were already on the decline His tyranny 
and oppression had alienated most of his adherents, but his ambition knew 


12. Fariya Y Sousa says that the surprise was not cmnplete as the pirates 
were forewarned by Sebastian Pinto who had quarrelled with them over the divirion 
of the spoil and leaving them in a River of the island of Xavaspur met Fatecan^s 
fleet and gave them notice. They engaged and fought desperately all night, the 
morning discovered 80 Portugueses victorious over 600 Moms and F^^anes and 10 
Vessels over m:* Stevens,, o#. -aL, ' Vd.: Ill, pp. 155-156. 

13. ■ Stevens, op. A, yd.TII,.p, 4^1, -'Fariya Y Sousa calls Gonzales a rr»oster* 

Stevens VoL IIL a 153. . 
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no satiety as yet. In 1615 Gonzales felt that he could add Arakan to his 
conquests, if his plan was supported by the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa. He 
immediately offered to return to the allegiance of the King of Portugal, and 
to pay him an annual tribute if his proposals were favourably accepted. The 
Xlceroy. Dom Jeronymo de Azcvedo. readily agreed and a fleet of sixteen sails 
under the command of Dom Francisco Menezes Roxo appeared in the Bay of 
Bengal (Oaober 1615). Unfortunately for the Portuguese the King of 
Arakan was not so helpless as they had imagined, and Menezes Roxo un- 
expectedly found himself confronted with a Dutch squadron of superior num- 
ber. The tight continued for two successive days in which the Portuguese 
Commodore lost hi.s life. His succe^r in command Dom Luiz de Azevedo 
sailed to Sandwip while the battle was still undecided and in spite of all the 
importunities of Gonzales left him to his fate and returned to Goa. He was 
accompanied fay many of Gonzales’ followers who were glad to be rid of their 
hard-hearted master. Next year the King of Arakan conquered Sandwip and 
Gonzales faded out of history. His infamous career covered a brief period 
of ten years. Gonzales had the making of a great leader, but his training 
and environments made of him a pirate of the lowest type. For unrelieved 
cruelty and treachery' his record has hardly any parallel, but with better edu- 
caticxi under more favourable circumstances, he might have been a Raleigh 
or a Drake. 

Here we may bid good-bye to the buccaneers of the Bay though Gonzales 
was by no means the last or the worst of them. The story of the Feringhee 
pirates of Chittagong is to be told at another place by another writer. 


The lo® of Sandwip did not mean the loss of Bengal trade. The Portu- 
guese had many settlements of greatar or lesser importance .scattered all over 
the province. The prowess and professional drill of their seamen had won 
for them positions of trust and responability at the courts of the more promi- 
fiait chieftains (Bhuiyans), and small Portuguese colonies flourished unda" 
their patronage at Bakla (Bakarganj), Chandikan (Jessore), Sripur (Dacca), 
Kiulua fNoakahali) and Katrabo (Dacca and Mymensingh). Some of these 
■settlements had been visited by Fonseca, Fernandes and Sousa in the dosing 
year of the sixteenth century. The King of Chandikan provided funds tod a 
site, and the first Christian diuich in Baigal was constructed in his princi- 
pality.« The Jesuit fathers had full freedcan to preach the Gospel wherever 
they went, and if tlwdr flock did not livd a tnfly Christian life, it was m fault 
of the local ml&s. The Portugoese, however, had not limited their com- 
ntedal and martial enterprise to the senn-indei^ndent region under the govm- 
iront of the Bengali princes. They coold igntoe the prindpal 


ta Pttirj-feM. HSs PUsrims, Vol. X,, p. 20& 
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trading centres of the country and had their factories at Dacca, Tatnluk, 
Hijili and other convenient places. Two ports, however, demanded their 
attention most and absorbed the major part of their investments. Despite 
the abortive attempt of 1559 to rob it of its commercial eminence, Chittagong 
remained the leading place of Portuguese trade in Bengal. From the begin- 
ning to the end it was their Porto grande, the great port. Ne.xt in imix)rt- 
ance was Porto pequeno the little port in west Bengal. When Cresar Frederick 
visited Bengal in 1567 Satgaon was the little port of the Portuguese. As 
early as 1537-38 the Portuguese built their factory and custom house at 
Satgaon with the permission of the King of Bengal, and within thirty years, 
it attracted sufficient business to keep thirty . to thirty-five merchant-men 
fully employed.'*^ The Venetian merchant informs us : “ In the port of 

Satgan every yeere they lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small, 
with Rice, Cloth of Bombast and of divers sorts, Lacca, great abundance of 
Sugar, Mirabolans dried and preserved, long Pepper, Oyle of Zerzeline, and 
many other sorts of merchandise.” The prosperity of Satgaon, however,, 
proved short-lived and when Ralph Fitch came to this country barely three 
decades later (1583-91 ) “ Hugeli ” had become the “ Porto Piqueno of the 
Portuguese, though he found Satgaon “ a faire Citie for a Citie of the Moores, 
and very plentiful! of all things.” 

It is not difficult to guess why Hughli was preferred to Satgaon as an 
emporium of west Bengal trade. Satgaon owed its rise and fall not to the 
whims of man, but to the freaks of nature. The big river, that made it a 
convenient meeting place for the merchant fleets from far and near,^- had 
gradually silted up, and trade dwindled as the stream diminished. Even 
in 1563 the Portuguese found it necessary to build temporary quarters at a 
village down stream during the trading season as their bigger boats were 
unable to reach Satgaon. Says Caesar Frederick : “ A good Tides rowing 
before you come to Satagan, you shall have a place which is called Button^® 
and from thence upwards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the 
Rivar is very shallcm, and little water. Every yeere at Buttor they make 
and unmake a village, with Houses and shops made of Straw, and wfith all 
things necessarie to their uses, and this Village standeth as long as the Slips 
ride there, and till they depart for the Indies, and when they depart, everie 
man goeth to his plot of Houses and there setteth fire on them, which thin g 
made me to marvaile. For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw this Village 
standing with a great number of people, with an infinite number of Ships and 

1'5. Furckas His PUgrimes, Vol. X* pp. 113-14 

16. Purchas His Pflgrimes, Vo|. X, p. 132. 

17. According to Kavi Kankan Mnkundarara so much foreign trade it used 
to attract that merchants of Satgaon never left their home-town. 

18. Betor, near Calcutta, has been twice mentioned a place of importance 
by Kavi Kankan Mukundamm In 
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Bazaars, and at my retume comming downe with my Captaine of the last 
Ship for whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see such a place so soone razed 
and burnt, and nothing left but the signe of the burnt Houses.” Making and 
unmaking of temporary villages do not lead to comfort or economy, and the 
Portuguese were naturally anxious to shift their “ little port” to a convenient 
place on a navigable river with sufficient anchorage and Hughli replaced Sat- 
gaon as the principal Portuguese settlement in west Bengal. 

The Portuguese settlement of Huglili is associated with the name of the 
greatest Moghul ruler of India. A serious student of comparative theology, 
Akter wanted a competent interpreter of the Chirstian faith at his court and 
naturally turned to the Portuguese of Bengal about whose commercial enter- 
prise he had heard so much. At his request a Portuguese missionary, Father 
Juliano Pereira, and a Portuguese man of affairs, Pedro Tavares (Partab 
Bar Feringui of the Akbar Nama), made their journey to the imperial court. 
Although we do not know whether Tavares preceded Pereira to Agra, it will 
not be unreasonable to assume that the worldly inter^ts of the merchant were 
suitably reinforced by the spiritual influence of the missionary, and a Farnum 
was in due course detained and the Portuguese removed their factory and 
custom house from Satgaon to Hughli about 1580. Tavares was in all pro- 
bability the first governor of the new settlement. The new “ Porto Pequeno ” 
quiddy rose in importance and became a flourishing business centre before 
long. The settlement expanded and the Portuguese merchants acquired landed 
property on both banks of the Ganges, if Father Sebastian Manrique is to be 
credited. The main articles of trade that Hu^li provided were rice, sugar, 
siik and cotton goods. Rice in particular was exceptionally cheap in Bengal 
during the sixteenth century. 

Akbar doubtless expected that the Portuguese would devote thrir energy 
and resources entirely to the improvement of their commerce, and their armed 
fleet would prove a better instrument for policing the Bay than any his govern- 
ment had so far been able to provide. Jahangir shared his father’s h(^s 
and left the Portuguese in undisturbed «iio 5 mient of their rights and privi- 
leges at Hughli. Shah Jahan however found it necessary to revise the policy 
of his father and grandfather. Within five years of his accession to the 
throne, Hughli was seized (1632) and a large number of prisoners were sent 
to Agra where they suffered great misery. . 

The Portuguese had their own explanatim of the itnplacable hostility 
of the new emperor. As a laiw abiding pec^le they had sternly repulsed all 
the approaches made by Prince Khurram, then a rebel agmnst his father, an 
insult which he neither for^ve ncff forgot According to Father Cabral, 
Shah Jahan became incensed with the er^re Portuguese comrmmty because 
fe the days of his adversity one mdividual -ted been guilty of faithless; . 

T* Jo aion that the Portuguese of Ht#di had fail^ P 
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courtesy expected of the Emperor’s subjects, and did not send the usual 
message of loyal congratulations when he ascended his fathers throne. The 
enormous loss, in men and money, in his war against Bijapur was also sup- 
posed to have been attributed by Shah Jahan to Portuguese co-operation with 
Adil Shah, and a quick retribution was the result. AH these causes singly 
and collectivdy would hardly account for the strong measures taken against 
the Portuguese of Hughli. Shah Jahan could afford to forgive any incivility 
of the ordinary tjTie, but he could not possibly tolerate the lawless conduct 
of the Portuguese without prejudice to his sovereign authority. 


Far from suppressing the piracy in tire Bay, the Portuguese of Hughli 
were themselves accused of “kidnapping and purchasing poor children and 
sending them as slaves to other parts of India. ’’ Their commercial policy 
had, according to the local authorities, totally impaired the prosperity of 
the ancient port of Satgaon to the detriment of the emperor’s revenue derived 
from the customs of that place. Nor could they look upon the Portuguese 
practice of levying duties on all boats passing fay Hughli with indifference 
or equanimity. Above all, the Portuguese of Hughli were suspected to be 
in close alliance with the Maghs of Arakan, and their own countrymen of 
Chittagong, who had rendered life and property absolutely insecure by their 
piratical activities in lower Bengal. Moreover, the missionary activities of 
the Portuguese priests could not be to the liking of the Muslim zealots and 


the Emperor did not yield to anybody in his zeal for the faith of his fathers. 

A modem apologist argues that the Portuguese of Hughli were neither in 
leape with the pirates of Chittagong nor pilty of piracy themselves.^® But 
it cannot be gainsaid that the Portupese of west Bengal shared the evil 
reputation of their confreres of the east for their lawless habits and predilec- 
tion for piracy. A Bengali poet of note®" pointedly referred to the dread with 
which a journey along the Feringui coast was commonly viewed when he said 
that the boatmen rowed ceaselessly night and day in fear of the Harniad^'^ or 
the pirate-fleet. The Portupese empire had expanded with phenomenal rapid- 
ity and the mother country had not the necessary surplus population for the 
development of the far-flung colonies. Convicts were, therefore, given the op- 
tion of serving their terms at home or seeking their fortune in the east, and it 
is no wonder that some of the worst criminals found their way to Bengal. It 
is to be noted that contemporary European travellers had not a good word 
for the Portupese, and Van Linschoten likened them to “ wild men ” and “ un- 
tamed horses. ”■ If some of the bad characteis of Portugal were armuaUy 
drafted to India, the worst of them according to Linschoten, left the more 
orderly and better governed settlements on the west coast for the ports of 

19. Canqx®, Hlstmy of the. Portuguese in Bengal, pp. 130-131 
M. Kavi Kankan MuWidaiam’ Qialira 
21. Portupese armada. ‘ Z 
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the Bay of Bengal -which knew neither order nor discipine.“ Fernandes says 
that many of them “ lived in Piracie and loose lusts”. It is, therefore, futile 
to argue that the Portuguese settlers of Hughli were orderly people with a 
healthy respect for law, who would scrupulously avoid any dubious method 
of making money. It is r^dmitted by all that if Hughli was not a nest of 
pirates, it was a slave-market to which both Magh and Portuguese pirates 
had free access. It is there that they disposed of their unludcy prisoners. 
Slavery, it is true, was an institution recognised by Muslim and Hindu law, 
but it is the elementary duty of every state to provide for the security of life 
and property of each and every one of its members. Shah Jahan could not 
permit his subjects to be bought and sold like cattles in the slave-market of 
Hughli, simply because his officers had proved unequal to the task of defaid- 
ing their jx'.rsons against the rovers of Chittagong and Arakan. The Portu- 
guese of Hughli undoubtedly shared their guilt morally and legally when 
they trafficked with them in their offeisive spoils. If Shah Jahan found it 
impossible to clear the Bay and the rivers of Bengal of these human sharks, 
the least he could do was to close the market where they brought their vic- 
tims, and to eliminate their partners in this dismal business. 

Into the militaiyf details of the capture of Hughli we need not enter. 
Suffice it to say that the Portuguese had no chance against the superior forces 
of Qasim Khan, but they stood their ground with courage and resolution 
worthy of a better cause. The prisOTiers should have been more humanely 
treated, but the standards of the seventeenth century required that an 
example should be made of these unfortunate people because some of their 
compatriots had made slaves of Muslim women and childrai of noble birth. 
But it was not long before the Emperor relented. The Portuguese were per- 
mitted to return to their old settlement in 163S-. They had felt the full 
weight of the Emperor’s displeasure and might be' reasonably expected to have 
a wholesome respect for his authority in future. No miracle was needed to 
cOTivert Shah Jahan to a more merciful policy. 

The fall of Hughli marked the boning of the end. The pirates of 
ChittagOTg were exterminated in the next reign, but the Portuguese com- 
munity still survives in Bengal. Even in the eighties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury {1786), they claimed special righte and privileges on the strength of the 
established custom and their contention was accepted by the Government of 
the day.23 later rulers sometimes found theit services useful, and Raja 
Rajballabh settled a small Rjrtuguese colony at Padri Sibpur in the district 
of Bakaigacnj.** At Calcutta and Hu^i, Dacca and Chittagoi^, the Luso- 
Indiait citizens still fc«m a link with the past, thou^ they enjoy rwither the 
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Our review of the Portugese relations with Bengal ■ .has fa^n so far 
greatly to the discredit of that nation. .Their courage was vitiated by craelty, 
their inquisitiveness was marred by greed, and their progress in the province 
was ordinarily marked by disorder and lawlessness. But in fairness to the 
Portuguese we cannot leave the credit side out of account. 

In spite of all their shortcomings the Portuguese did not suffer from the 
colour prejudice so common in the west, and freely intermarried with the 
natives of the country. Some of them permanently settled in this land and, 
if they failed to make any marked contribution to our civilisation and culture, 
they tried their best to improve the agricultural resources of the country of 
their adoption. Good peasants at home, they had a keen eye for the u^ful 
plants of other lands and a wonderful knack for acclimatizing exotic flowers 
smd fruits in countries far from their original home. It is seldom realised 
that many of our common flowers and fraits were totally unknown before 
the Portuguese came. “ The noxious weed that brings solace ’’ to many and 
now forms a staple product of Rangpur was brought by the Portuguese as was 
that common article of food — ^potato which is relished by princes and peasants 
alike. Tobacco and potato came from North America. From Brazil they 
brought caschewnut (Anacardium Occidentale) , which goes by the name of 
HtjU hadam because it thrives so well in the sandy soil of the Hijili littoral. 
The cultivation of this valuable nut is limited to a narrow strip of the sea 
coast, but the papaya {Cmca Papaya) and the pine-apple have taken more 
kindly to the soil of Bengal and few are aware that they are aliens of com- 
paratively recent domicile. We are indebted to the Portuguese for Kamranga 
(Averrhoa Cmambola) which find so much favour with our children. To 
this list may also be added Peyara (Psydium Guava) y which found an ap- 
preciative poet in Monomohon Basu. The little Krishnakali {Mirabilis Jd- 
apa) that cheers our countryside in its yellow, red, and white is another gift 
of the once dreaded Feringui. This does not exhaust the list of plants that 
the Portuguese introduced in Bengal, but, incomplete as this inventory is, it 
fairly illustrates their zeal for the art and science of Agri-horticulture. 

No less important is the Portuguese contribution to our vocabulary. About 
fifty Portuguese words have found a permanent place in the spoken language 
of Bengal. Articles of common use often go by their Portuguese names {e.g. 
Chabiy Balti, Perek, Saban, Toalia, Alpin etc,), and such Portuguese words 
as veranda and janela have completely replaced their indigenous synonyms. 
It is no wonder that chairs and tables should have once been known as Kedam 
(Port. Cadewa) and mej (Port. Mesa) for these furniture were originally in- 
troduced into Bengali homes by the Portuguese. They have not only enrich- 
ed our orchards but added to the wealth and vigour of our mother-tongue. 

When two races or nations intimatdiy associate with eadi other, as the 
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Bjrtuguese and the Bengalees did, thQ? naturally borrow from each other’s 
vocabulary, and it is no wonder that so many Portuguese words found cur- 
rency in our language. But the Portuguese did something more substantial 
for the development of our prose literature For the first printal book in 
Bengali we are indebted to a Portuguese. It was a Portuguese who wrote 
the first Bengali prose work, and it was left to another Portuguese to compile 
the first Bengali grammar and dictionary, an achievement of no mean merit, 
an achievement of which any people might feel proud. About 1599 Father 
Sosa translated into Bengali “ a tractate of Christian Religion, in which were 
confuted the Gentile and Mahumetan errours : to which was added a short 
Catechisme by way of Dialogue, which the Children frequeiting the Schoole 
learned bj’’ heart, . . Sosa's tractate has been unfortunately lost, but an- 
other dialogue written by a Bengali convert has been preserved for us. Dom 
Antonio do Rozario belonged to the landed aristocracy of east Bengal. In his 
early youth he was carried by the Magh pirates to Arakan where he was 
sold as a slave (1663). A Portuguese missionary, Manoel do Rozario ran- 
somed him and later converted him to his own faith. It was under Portu- 
guese inspiration that the new convert wrote a dialogue, the first Bengali work 
of its kind that has come down to us.2« Dom Antonio’s work might have 
shared the same fate as that of Sosa but for the devoted care of Manoel da 
Assumpcao and George da Apresenta^o. Manoel had Antonio’s manuscript 
transcribed in Roman script, and sent the transcript to Evora probably with a 
view to publication. He himself wrote a Dialogue in Bengali and compiled a 
grammar and dictionary of the Bengali language for the benefit of his fellow 
workers in the province. Manoel da Assumpgao was for many years the 
head of St. Tolentino mission of which Dom Antonio was the founder. 
Crepat Xastrer Orth Bhed, for such was the title of Manod’s dialogue, wa' 
printed by Francisco da Sylva at Lisbon in 1743. The same year witnessea 
the publicaticai of his grammar and vocabulary.®’'. The Portuguese had there- 
fore tq their credit two dialogues, a grammar and dictionary long before any 
of our countrymen had attempted anything of this kind. Even in recent 
titnpg the Luso-Indian community has produced teachers and scholars of De- 
rozio and Perdval's eminence. 

If their literary and scientific achievements in other parts of India are 
taken into consideration, we cannot withhold our ungrudging tribute to the 
valuable pioneer work done by the Portuguese. The first printing press in India 
was set up by the Portuguese at Goa as early as 1556.®® It was at Goa that the 
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first scientific work on Indian medicinal plants by a European author (Garcia 
da Orta) published.-® The Portuguese discovered the all-sea route to 
India, they explored the western and eastern coast of this country, they de- 
mcHistrated the superiority of the western methods of ’warfare, they experi- 
mented in empire-making by commercial penetration and subordinate alliance, 
they exploited the resources of the small indigenous states through Portuguese 
sailors and soldiers in Indian employment. In short they anticipated the 
great pro-consuls of the East India Company in many respects, and they 
may fairly claim that where Portugal led other European countri^ foilowed, 
where they sowed others reaped, where they laid the foundation others built 
a magnificent superstructure. 


29. The fim edition of Garda da Orta's CoUqums B&s Simpks e £k0gm e 
Cmsas Medicinms was printed at Goa ' m April. 1563, by Joannes de Endem. 


KIMVADI SAMMASAMBUDDHO ? 

By 

Revd. A. P. BUDDHADATTA, Colombo, Ceylon. 


“ Kimvadi, bhante, Sammasambuddho ” ti ? “ Vibhajjavadi, Maharaja” 
ti Panha-vissajjanain Samantapasadikayaip Vinayatthakathayasp dissati. 
VibMmvado ti pana na koci patekko vado sassatavarMdisadiso ; ekappaha- 
ren’ eva ‘ama’ ti ra ‘no’ ti va avatva vibhajitva btejetva vyakaraipaiis 
‘ Vibhajjavado ’ nama. Yattafca imasmin loke vada sassatuccheda-adhiccasa- 
muppannadivasena, tesam ekam pi Bhagava na patiggaiphati. Kasma ? Sabbe 
pi’ime vada sassatapakkhe va ucchedapakkhe va patanti. Sassatapakkho 
nama : ayam loko atta ca nicco, avinasadhammo, sarMaliko ti gahatjaiji. 
Ucchedapakkho nitma ; ayaip loko atta ca uddhairr jiviapariyadana vinassati, 
na punaruppattirp upeti ti gahariam. Na pana Bhagava imaip antadvayaip 
afigikaroti. Atta ucchijissati vinassissatiti va, atta nicco dhuvo sassatoti v§ 
so na pakaseti. 

Atha kipi so pakaseti, deseti ? “ Anattavadi Sammasambuddho,” “ Anat- 
tavado Buddhadhammo ” ti bahavo pamdita vadanti. Na mayaip tam paifik- 
khipama. Atha ca pana “ Atla. ce natthi, puggalo ce natthi, kathaip punarup- 
patti hoti ? Ko sllarn rakkhati ? Ko visujjhati ? Ko nibbatjaip papiujati ’ ” 
ti ime dubbijatanlya panha apatham agacchanti. 

Sabbe va pan’anne sattharo titthakara attanan anugacchiipsu, pariyesiipsu ; 
pariyesitva attano attano patibhSajanurupena “ Idiso atta, Idiso atta ” ti paka- 
sayimsu. Bhagava pana Sammasambuddho annain maggarii ganhi. Atta pana 
lokiyasattdii lokiyabhasaya kathanci pi kadaci pi na vitthariyo, na vyikaraou- 
pago, na bodhaniyo ti so afinasi ; tasim so anatta-dhamme nidassesi. Lcidka 
pana mayam cakkhusoSdi-indriyeh ’ eva arammaoaiir gahetva tad anusaren ’ 
eva dntetum, anuvitakketmp samatthS homa ; na pana mayatp indriyavisayam 
atikkanoitva dnteturp va takketurn va pahoma. Atha ca pan’anMkatp indriyS 
bahiravisayam eva gahanjasamatthi, na pana te attano yathasabhavatp jananti. 
Bhagava pan’ aiinasi : imani sabbani pi indriyani anatt&,''aniccadhammataya ; 
rupavedana-safina-sankhara-vinna^tasankhata. paficakkhandha pi anattS, anic- 
cataya. Yattaka sahkhara imasmirplc^e vijjanti anantaparinrSJja'-cakkavafa- 
dayo, yattaka satta deva-brahmadayo, sabbe p’ime anatta, addhuvataySti 


atmasi. Yavatadhamma anatti sabbe te “ attena va attaniyena m sufii^ ti 


pakasesi. So ndnat^pakar^ra anattadhamme vitthmetva tesu attasaro va 
SJikhasaro va nattM ti da^esL Tesa anattadhammesu pajahitesu, diirika- 
tesu niccasukhmp laddhuip sakkS. ti vadanto tesaip pajahamya sSvakanaip 
nirantaraip Ovadi : “ Cakkhuip. bhikkhave, na tumhakaiPi tarn pajahatha ; taqj 
TO paWkWt di gharafta ip hitSya sukteya bhavissati” ti adini. 
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Ke pana dhammla anatta? Cakkhu-sota-ghaBa-jivha-kaya-mana, rupa- 
dayo paficupadanakkhandM, sabbe cakkavaja, sabba lokadhatuyo anatta. 
Yattaka satta savinfiapaka deva va manBussia va tiracchana va apayika va, 
sabbe te imehichahi indriyehi paScahi ca khandhehi sangayhanti. Sabba pi 
anantlaparmiaiija lokadhatuyo rupakkhandhena sangayhanti. Sabbe p’ime 
savinBaiiiavinnajnaka-sankhaiia anatta uppadavaya-dhammataya. Yam pan’ 
afinasattharehi otta ti pakasitain taip sabbam pi aniccataya anatta ti Bha- 
gavia pakasesi. Tasnsa so anattavadi ti pakato ahosi. 

T mfini chalindriyani panca ca khandhe vajjetva kirn annaip loke avasit- 
thaip ? Natthi kilndti vattabbarp. Yadi kinci indriyam va indriyavisayaip va 
t^vasissati, pancannam khandhanaip eko pi navasissati, tada sattassa ucchedo 
bhaveyya ti ekacce vadeyyuip. Napana Bhagava tan anujanati. Satto ucchij- 
jati vinassatiti so na vadati. Yava satto pancakkhandhavasagato, chalin- 
driyavasagato, lava so panappunam uppajjamano sararare samsarati, dukkham 
anubhavamiano ti Tathlgato pakaseti. Yadi pana so samsaradukkhato mucci- 
tukamo, tena chapi indriyiani panca pi khandha paliatabha. Atha yarn cak- 
khundriya-mulakaitp dukkham tarn sabbhain nirujjhati. Sesindriyesu pi es’eva 
nayo. Yam rupakkhandhamulakaip dukkhatp anantam aparimatjatp alaraga- 
vesanSdivasena, taip satteip nirujjhati. Sesakkhandhesu pi es’eva nayo. Sab- 
basmiip dukkhe sabbatha niraddhe amissain anakularp sukharp avasissitabbarti 
Idain vuccati nibbatjatti. 

Cakkhusmiip avijjamane, sotadisu avijjamanesu, manasmipi avijjamaie 
kiip sukhaip atthi ti lokiyajana puccheyyniip. Te pana dukkham eva sukhaip 
ti kaphanti, cirafcalaparicitataya. Mayaip cakkhum nissaya subharammapatp 
pi asubhSrammajiam pi passama ; subharammane rajjama, asubharammape 
dussama. Sabbada va subMrammaipaTp laddhuip na sakkoma ; subffiramma- 
oalabKaya ussahanta punappunatp nanavidham dukkhaip papupama. Sesin- 
driyesu pi es’eva nayo. Na pan’etassa arammapa-gahapassa anto paSniyati ; 
tasmil dukkhassa pi nivutti na hoti. Yada pana arammapagahapaip tassanu- 
vitakkanam pi nivattissati, dukkham pi tadS nivattissati. 

Kasma mayatp idam arammapaip, subhara, idam asubhaip ti gaphama ? 
Ka pana yutti tatM gahape ? Ko paricchedo tesaip ? Kiip mipanain va tuianam 
va? Sabbani pi arammapani maha bhuta (-dhatu-) sambhfliani ; tesu eka- 
ccatp aibham ekaccatp asubhaip tu gahetuip jmtti paramatthavasena natthi. 
Avijjaya sammulhB mayaip yathasabhavam ajSnantia tathS karoma. Yada 
irana avijj^ vida|etwa yathabhutanapaip labhama tadi’mhakain subhaip ti va 
asubhaip tiva gahapaip na panhayati. SublSsobhavasena gahape avijjamSne 
rajjana-dussanam pi na vijjeyya ; rajjana-dussane avijjamane dukkhaip niruj- 
jheyya ; dukkhei niraddhe kevala-sukham eva avasisseyya. 

Na^-idaip iratmvuttasukhaip lokiyaip lokayattaip ; na indriyavisayaip ; 
na amhakaip iddya bhasaya vittharetabbaip- Tam pan’idaip sukhaip lokutta- 
ram (i= lokato uttaraip), niaaip dhuvaip avipariii;ramadhammam. 'Satto’ ti 


KBJ¥A0i-SA.MMASABfBTOI>HO 

iokavoharo. ‘ atta ’ ti lokavoharo : tani lokavohlram atikkamitva, lokato utta- 


ritva lokiittarasukhalabhiiya Bliagavato anumana. Tattha satto atthi, natto 
ti, ullff atthi. natilil ti pafiMinarp okaso na vijjati. 

Paiicasu pi kliandliesu avijjamaBesu ko mbhanasukhani labkati ti ce. 
PanCi pi khancilm anicca* tasma dukklii, dukkliatti anatta. Tasim dkan a 
sukhakamena te palidtablm va honti* Paiicakkhandha-viriimmutto pBgg^ o 
mbbfitiam adhigaccliati. Tada yeva sattassa yatMtathabhuto lokattaro saro 
avasissatiti natabbam- 


Katham idani lokuttarasukhan adhigantabbajp ? Ariye atttiangikamagj 

palipaijanena. Tampatipajjanam kimatthaip ? Dukkhahetu-bhutaya taajmya 

pahinaithaip. Ka pan 'esa tanha? Rupadassane taajha, saddasavace. ganana- 
ghayane. rasasayane, photthabbagahape tapha. dittha-suta-mutanaip anuvii - 
kkane tapha, aitano dehe, puttadaresu, khettavatthusu, ^'^tthabham - 
yana-vahanesu. hatthi-gava^vsadisu, dasi-dasadisu taiiha, rajjasampattiy^ 
<?ampattiya, brahmasampattiya, pursarupp^ttiya tanha.^Imasap tan? , 

na pimamppatti hoti ; puoaruppattiya indriyapatilabho, indnyapa.i 
rajjana-dussanaip, rajjana-dussanena dukkhuppMo. Yadi panaya^ . 
sabbaso pahlna ucchinnambla, tada punaruppatti na bhaveyya, 
indriyapatilabho tanimulakani rajjana-dussanan ca na ^ sanivijjeyya 
lokuttaram avyamissam anuttaraip nibtW^sukham avasisseyya. ^ 

Atisankhitta panayam katha. “Kiipvadl Sammasambuddho ?” ti ^ 

“ Idam-vadi ” ti ekaiji vadam nidasseturp na sakkoma. VMapa ^ 

Bhagava ; tasma “ ^nbhajjavadi ” atha va vibhcjim-vadi U vatotoip. • 
tassa vibhajitva vacanam ti upari vuttanayena fiatabba:p Anarima- 

Bahu pan ’idani Sugatanikaya hinayana-mahayanad. ^/^yjana- 

na tesam avattagantha. Bahusu pi nikay®®^ a usu pi ma nikayikena 

nesu ayam ava Buddhato™ssa araOT, na panayaro te»‘ ■*»' 

paccakkhatabbo ti vadami. , 

Vangadese Kalikata-nagare vasantassa Bud^asamayop^am 
anekaganthanam kattubhutassa VmalScttrai}a a a-mmassa j 
pancapannasa-vassaparajjaip nimmittaTP katva sampa ita yaqi 
Ambalangodanagare Aggaramavasina Buddha attatt erena. 

Vimalccarafu^tto Lahd-tmo sudhiso 

Vidita-Sugatadhammo Vangadese vasanto 

Suvidita-Jinadhammayatta-ganthana katta 

Jayatu sucirakalain sabba-atahkamutto. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF VIJAYA* 
NAGARA FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF EUROPEAN 

TRAVELLERS 


By 

Dt. B. a SALETORE, M.A., D.PHIL, (Giessen), ph.d. (London), 
(Gujarat 'College, Ahmedabad.) 

The Vijayanagara age (1346 A.D.-1646 a.d*) witnessed not only great 
political activity but also continued commercial enterprise. We are concerned 
in this paper with one phase of the commercial history of Vijayanagara— that 
relating to the contact of Vijayanagara with the lands beyond the seas to the 
East and South-East of India. Elsewhere I have shown that, so far as inter- 
nal trade was concerned, the Vijayanagara Empire could boast of very many 
good harbours through which a prosperous trade was conducted/^ I shall add 
here further details to the same subject with a view to make the account more 
complete. The following remarks are based on the writings of foreign travel- 
lers, — ^Portuguese, Dutch, and English, — many of whom had intimate dealings 
with the Vijayanagara Empire. 

But before I proceed with the subject, it may not be out of place to note 
a few facts concerning the limits and longevity of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
Founded in 1346,- the Vijayanagara kingdom expanded into an empire, which 
survived the tremendous shock of the battle of Raksasa-Tangadi (1565), and 
continued uninterrupted till the flight of -Sri Ranga Raya in 1646 to Ikkeri.^* 
The Ikkeri or Bednur chiefs, who had planted themselves on the western parts 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, continued to be called as the feudatories of the 
Vijayanagara rulers till 1650.^ In the centre, a Vijayanagara viceroy ruled 
over iSnrangapattana till 1610, when that city fell into the hands of the 
rising chiefs of Mysore.'^'* In Madura and Tanjore the Vijayanagara viceroys 
called Nayakas became independent in 1602.« But on the Coromandel coast, 
the Vijayanagara Emperors still maintained their hold, although in certain 
places, like St. Thome, they had allowed the Portuguese, the English, and 
the Dutch to build factories in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE 0\T,1SEAS TRADE OF VIJAYANAGARA US 

According to European witnesses, the overseas trade of Vijayanagaia 
began to increase in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, and reached its 
highest level in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when it showed 
signs of decline which marked it till the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That is to say. roughly speaking, we ^e the overseas trade in the 
ascendant from about 1414 till about 1514, — ^which age, it may be noted, 
marks the highest point in the political hi^ory of Vijayanagara— , and it con- 
tinued to exist, although decreased in volume and profits, from 1514 till about 
1614. This latter period, we may likewise observe, marks the downward 
curve in the iwlitical fortunes of the Empire of Vijayanagara. 

Certain factors which will not be discussed in this paper, necessitated the 
shifting of commercial gravity from the w^tem parts of the Vijayanagara 
Empire to the eastern shore in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
Geographically this meant closer relations of Vijayanagara with the great 
centres of trade in the East and South-East, notably with Tennesserim, Siam, 
Malaya, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. I shall take one by one these centres 
of foreign trade, so that we may be better able to appreciate the remarks of 
European travellers and historians. 

Tennesserim. Femao Nuniz in his Chronicle writes thus about Tennes- 
serim : “ At his (i.e.. of a king of Vijayanagara whom he calls Visarao identi- 
fied by Sewell with Vijaya Raya) death he left a son called Deorao (Deva 
Raya), who reigned twenty-five years. He determined to collect great trea- 
sures, but owing to constant warfare he could not gain more than eight 
hundred and fifty millions of gold, not counting precious stones. This was 
no great sum, seeing that in his time the king of Coullao (identified by Sewell 
with Quilon). and Ceyliao (Ceylon), and Paleacate (Pulicat, near Madras, 
which, according to Sewell, was an important province of Vijayanagara in 
later years), and Pegu and Tenagary (Tennesserim), and many other coun- 
tries, paid tribute to him.”" 

Nuniz’s testimony may be verified with the help of the evidence supplied 
by other Portuguese travellers. Although he is by no means an infallible 
chronicler, » yet in this instance he has given, among others, two details, which 
are of significance in our estimate of the over-seas trade of Vijayanagara. 
These two details are, firstly, that relating to precious stones, and, secondly, 
the reference to Tennesserim. 

In another context Nuniz mentions the precious stones of Vijayanagara. 
This is when describing the successful campaign of Sultan Ismail Adil Shah 
in the opening years of Emperor Acuta Deva Raya’s reign. The Bijapur 
Sultan had come to the well-known suburb, bf the great capital of Vijaya- 


7. Sewdl, op. ck., p. and nos. 1-4. 

8. Saletore, Mim Antiquary, ppi &3- 
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Bagara, by name Nagalapnra,' which he razed to the ground. The Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor at once sued for peace, and accepted the humiliating terms 
of Ismail Adi! Shah. Nunis proceeds to relate these details thus The King 
;(Acyuta Deva Raya) accepted these terms, and the Ydallcao departed well 
pleased with this money ; and after all was done the King sent to him a 
diamond stone weighing 130 mangellinis ( = 162 carats) with fifteen other 
similar ones weighing fully a lakk*'^ 

Then, again, Nuniz relates the following, while describing the great barons 
of the Vijayanagara Empire in the reign of the same Emperor Acyuta Deva 
Raya (1530-1542). Concerning a great noble, whom he calls Adapanayque 
<Adapa Nayaka, Hadapada Nayak?), Nuniz writes«v thus : — “Another cap- 
tain, called Adapanayque, who is the chief counsellor of the King, is lord of 
the country of Gate, whence come the diamonds, and many other territories 
which yield him three hundred thousand gold pardaos, excluding the precious 
stones which form a revenue by themselves. He pays to the King every year 
forty thousand pardaos, with the condition that all diamonds which exceed 
twenty mangelllinh (about nineteen carats) in weight shall be given to the 
King for his treasury.”^® 

That Nuniz is correct in his estimate of the supply of the precious stones 
in Vijayanagara is proved by Paes, who writes thus about the wealth of the 
great capital of Vijayanagara. “ In this city you will find men belonging 
to every nation and people, because of the great trade which it has, and many 
precious stones there, principally diamonds.’'^ ^ 

Sewell, who has a valuable note on the diamonds of the Vijayanagara 
Empire, has amply corroborated the evidence of these two travellers with 
that given by other European writers, and has identified the place which sup- 
plied diamonds to Vijayanagara with Vajra Karur, otherwise called “the 
mines of Golconda.''^^ 

From the chronological point of view: we may note that the remark of 
Nuniz refer to the reign of a king whom he calls “ Deorao,’' who may be 
identified with king Deva Raya 11. This monarch ruled from a.o. 1419 till 
A.D. 1446.^'^ It is during the reign of this monarch that precious stones 
figure very conspicuously in the accounts of foreign travellers. The ques- 
tion with which we are concerned is— -Which was the outlet through which 
these precious stones were exported? Almost a century later we get the 
answer from a letter written by the great Affonso de Albuquerque to the king 
of Portugal. In this letter dated the 11th December 1513, Affonso de 


9. Sewell, ibid, p, 368, and note (1), 

10. Sewell, op^ dt,, pp. 388-389. 11, Sewell, ibid, p. 256 

12. Sewell, ibid, p. 388, n. (71) and App, A. pp. 399401. 

13. Rice, cit,, p. 112. 
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Albuquerque recommends to his royal master the necessity of clinging fast 
to the ports of Cochin and Calicut, which places were capable of supplying 
cargoes to the Portuguese fleets “ until the Day of Judgment.” Albuquerque 
goes on to say thus : “ Now that that treacherous coward, the Zamorin, is 
dead, is the opportunity to cultivate a trade with those two ports which are 
the emporium of ginger, of the whole of the pepper of Malabar, and of the 
precious stones of Narsinga.”i* The name “ Narsinga ”, we may note by the 
way, was the general appellation which the Europeans gave to the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 

A striking testimony to Affonso de Albuquerque’s statement that Calicut 
and Cochin were the export centres for the diamonds of Vijayanagara, is 
provided in a set of instructions from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downton in 
the Red Sea. These instructions, which relate to tlie trade in the Moluccos 
and which are undated, but which are assignable to 1610-1611, contain the 
following. “ At Malabar you shall buy pearls, rice, sapphires, diamonds, for 
which you shall sell tin, lead, iron, “ s of 8, powder, rapiers, and head pieces.”^ ' 

Both the Portuguese and English accounts are silent about the volume of 
the diamond trade of Vijayanagara. It cannot be understood at the present 
stage of our investigations, why the diamonds from Vijayanagara should have 
been exported from the two well known Malabar ports when the Vijayanagara 
Empire itself possessed excellent ports through which they could have been 
sent to the different markets of the East and the West. We may conjecture 
that the Vijayanagara diamonds found their way to the two great ports of 
Malabar because these latter were then under the influence of the Portuguese, 
and were far away from the Muslim danger of the north. And the Portuguese 
were as much interested in the Vijayanagara diamonds as the Flemings (the 
Dutch) and the English were in those from Sukadama near Bomeo.“ What- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that by the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, the precious stones of the Vijayanagara Empire had received a sort 
of an international interest ; and that one of the greatest of European states- 
men of that age in the East — Affonso de Albuquerque — ^was very keen in 
securing for Portugal control over the two prominent centres that exported 
them. 

Let us now pass on to the next point mentioned by Nuniz that relating 
to Tennesserim. Historians of Vijayanagara have not understood till now 
why Nuniz should have mentioned Tennesserim in the list of places which 
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are supposed to have paid tribute to the Vijayanagara Emperor. But the 
accounts of European traders enable us to explain why Tennesserim figures 
in Vijayanagara history. I believe it was from that place that tin, a com- 
modity that does not seem to have been produced in India, was imported into 
the Vijayanagara Empire. But the port which controlled the tin trade was 
Masulipatam which lay on the borders of that Empire. The English factors 
enlighten us on the importance of Tennesserim for India. John Gourney in 
his letter dated the 28th July 1614, and addressed to the East India Company, 
writes thus : — “ Store of tin is brought yearly from Tannassary (Tennesserim) 
to Musulipatam, and sold at betwixt 60 and 80 pagodas per candy, but 
whether our sort, not being accounted so good, may pass well I know not ; 
some therefore to try were not amiss.”^' 

Borneo. The next chronological reference to an over-seas trade centre 
is to Borneo. The Portuguese captains inform us that Vijayanagara had 
direct dealings with that distant island. Dom Jorge de Albuquerque writes 
thus in his letter dated January the 1st 1524 to the king of Portugal, from 
Malacca, concerning Borneo : — “ The King of Borneo has written to me to 
say that he is, and wishes to continue, a true friend of the King of Portugual. 
sending his letter by a Biscayan, the sole survivor of an expedition under 
Femlo Magalhass, which the Castilians sent against Borneo. What I have 
ascertained about Borneo is as follows : — It provides nothing but camphor, 
for which there is a ready sale in Bengal, Paleacate (Pulicat). Narsinga 
Vijayanagara), and other Malabarese territories. Cochin and Calecut, and a 
little in Cambay. This camphor is very different from that which comes from 
China, and does not belong to the King of Borneo, but is the property of 
another king in the island, who is a Caifre, whereas the King of Borneo and 
his subjects are Moors. These Caffres cultivate this camphor, and exchange 
it with the Moors of Borneo for cloth from Malacca, which is imported there 
from Cambay and Bengal,”^® 

Unlike the Portuguese and English travellers, the Dutch are not so 
explicit in their descriptions. Nevertheless the Dutch accounts help us to 
confirm the statements made by other European observers that Vijayanagara 
had commercial relations with the East-Indies in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. Thus, for example, in 1596, while sailing in the south-eastern 
seas under their captain Cornelius Houtiman and others, they refer to Bantam, 
and write thus : — “ They trade very much in Catnphire at Bantam. They 
call it Casar, or Camphire. There are two sorts of it ; the first came from the 
island of Borneo, and is considered the best ; the second sort comes from 
Qiinceo in China, but not to be compared with the other. The Trees which 
produce Camphire, are as big as Walnut Trees : the Gum grows in the inside 

17. Foster, ibid, Hi p. 86. See also jWrf, III, pp. 9, 301. 

18. Danvers, op. dL, 1 pp. 
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of the trunk and comes oat of it like sweat by drops, no bigger than a 
Barley com. 

" The Camphue of China comes forth in lumps, and is cheap enough ; 
but one pound weight of that of Borneo, is as dear as a hundred pounds of 
China Camphire. But the Indians who know how to mix them, adulterate 
the best, as they do all other Merchandise, being as dexterous at that Work, 
as any People in the World ; so that one must be very cunning, and have a 
great deal of e.xperience not to be deceived.”^'-’ Since we know from the Portu- 
guese sources that Borneo camphor was in great demand in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, we have to assume by the term “ Indians ” given here by the Dutch 
that it refers to the people of Vijayanagara as well as to those of Bengal and 
Cambay. W'e may note incidentally that the Dutch in the above passage do 
not give a favourable account of the honesty of Indian traders. 

The same Dutch cxi.redition under Cornelius Houtiman and others saw 
in January 1596 pepper which grew like “a bunch of Grapes, though hot 
quite so big," in plenty in Sumatra. They had seen the same kind of pepper 
in Malabar, Onor (.Honnavar), Barcelor (Basrur), Mangaiur (Mangalore), 
Calicut, and several other places in India. One quality of pepper which they 
noticed in Sumatra is specially noteworthy. “ The pepper which they call the 
Canarins, or the Boors Pepper, because none but the poor People use it, 
groweth in Goa and Malabar, and is like French Wheat, but Ash coloured, 
and hollow on the inside with kernels.’’^® We can only suppose that this 
(poor) quality of pepper came from the coast of Kanara which in those 
times was under the Vijayanagara Empire. It was evidently because of this 
that it was called the Cmmins by the Dutch. 

We may likewise suppose that the pepper trade of Vijayanagara 
extended to Java and Malacca. The following passages in the same history 
of the first voyage of the Dutch will be of some interest here. The same 
Dutch travellers describe the pepper grown in Java thus ; — “ We said before, 
that the Pepper Plant which grows in Java, runs upon great Reeds called by 
the Inhabitants Manbus, the inside of which is full of a Substance called 
Tabaxir : However, the Dutch having cut some of them, found nothing in 
these Reeds. The reason why the Manbus of Java have no Tabam is yet 
unknown, perhaps it hath not been well examined. 

“ However, it is certain, that abundance of those Reeds grow along tiie 
Coast of Malabar, especially in Coromandel, Bisnagar, and Malacca, which 
produceth a substance called by the Indians sacar menibur, sugar of Metnbur, 
which is much valued by the Arabians, Persians, and Moors, wlw call it 
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Tabaxir, that is to say, white juice, for it resembles curdled milk. (Here 
follows a description of the reeds). 

The Indians make us of it against Claps, cancers, and other venereal 
Distempers, as well as burning Feavers, Cholicks, and Bloody Fluxes. They 
make also their little Boats of the body of a Tree, which holds but two People'; 
they leave a knot at each end. and excavate the rest. Men wlio row the Bo'<t 
are all naked, one at each end with a pair of little oars, and row extremely 
ast e^n against the Currents. They are so Superstitious as to believe that 
those Boats are never attacked by the Crocodiles.” 

Besides pepper there were three other commodities which were articles 
of trade between Vijayanagara and Java. They were lac, water melons and 
sandal-w^d. Concerning lac, the same Dutch travellers inform us tire follow- 
ing : Among other Merchandise that are sold in Bantam, you find Laanc 
or Lack,^ called 5y the Moors and H.. at Pegu, where there is a gLtS 

It fte matter deposited on the branches of trees bv the flvine ants^ P 
of a red brown colour, but the Indians make a powder of it, and mix t 
what colours they fancy, or make little sticks of it, wteh aTiw n 
urope, under the name of Spanish Wax, to seal letters with Th i 
make of it several other very curious and well yfrought Manufactures. ^ 

“ Th^ w^er melons of Java, the same source continues to relate thus • 

Tte .Wate Melons that grow at Java, are of an e.«raordina,>- iae 

as tor?'* “ = f lirown colour, but their inside is white thefare 

Java.' r 

bling Cherries, which is gr« atlTt 

Her of taste. ' afterwards, without any man- 


it wiZwaS it ^ ^ 

VOO.S and Ptefun.es it aliovet. rodTr^rv^S^^ ^n^ 
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Indies, so they only transport it to other Countries. It is also Physical, but 
not near so good as the White.”- ‘ 

Which were the outlets through which this trade tvith Java, Borneo, and 
Sumatra was carried on ? These outlets were evidently situated on the Coro- 
mandel coast- tile home of commercial enterprise which dates back to cen- 
turies before the great Empire of Vijayanagara came into existence. I have 
already mentioned quite a number of these Coromandel ports in my work 
referred to above.-'' While the over-seas trade of the Vijayanagara Empire 
on its long western coast suffered an eclipse due to the political vicissitudes 
that followed the wars between the Vijayanagara monarchs and the Deccani 
Sultans, and more specially the advent of the European traders, notably the 
Portuguese and the English, that on the eastern coast, — ^which geographically 
was removed from the storm centres of the belligerent nations— continued to 
thrive, for nearly a century after the decisive battle of Raksasa Tangadi 
(1565). It is to this part of India that the English, who were the bitterest 
rivals of the Portuguese in the early seventeenth century, turned their atten- 
tion : and it is from the early English factors that we get some interesting 
details relating to the overseas trade of Vijayanagara during a period which 
witnessed the gradual decline of the political might of the monarchs of Vijaya- 
nagara. That Coromandel had ever been a vital part of the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagara there can be no doubt. Even when Nuniz wrote about the Emperor 
Acyuta Deva Raya (1530-1542), Coromandel was an important province over 
which was placed one of the most important viceroys of Vijayanagara. Thus 
writes Nuniz: — “ The King has no controller of the revenues nor other officers, 
nor officers of his house, but only the captains of his kingdom ; of whom I will 
here mention some, and the revenues they hold, and of what territory they 
are lords. Firstly Salvanayque (Saluva, Nayaka), the present Minister ; he 
has a revenue of a million and a hundred thousand gold pardaos. He is the 
lord of Charamaodel (Colamandaia, Coromandel) and of Negspatao (Nega- 
patam), and Tamgor and Bomgarin and Dapatao and Trugud, and 
Caullim, and these are cities ; their territories are very large, and border on 
CeyIon.’'=* 

Nuniz mentions two cities which deserve some comment Nagapatam 
and Caullim. When another European traveUer Caesar Frederick had visited 
the former in 1567, it was “ a Countrey of small trade.”^^ That is to say, 
till the end of the sixteenth century, N^patam, while it remained a fairly 

24. A Collection of Voyages, p. 218. Ihe people of Vijayanagara must have 

also imported frankincense from Java, about which the Dutch have some rmarks 
to make. Ibid, p. 217. But the Dutch do -hot impUdtly mention the Indians! as 
importing it into India. : . y ‘ 

25. Saletore, S. F. Ufe, I. pp. 78-79. „„ 
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well known town, tod not yet risen to the dignity of a : great port. But by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, Nagapatani . had assumed large pro- 
portions as a port to which European ships called. This is proved by a letter 
written by Captain Anthony Hippon and the merchants of the VIL 
Voyage to the East India Company. This letter is imperfect, but assignable 
to August 1611. Captain Anthony Hippon relates in it that from Ceylon they 
sailed to the mainland. “From thence (Ceylon), keeping our course under 
the Island of Zeilon until the 6th then coming in the road before the town of 
Negapatam, where was a great ship, riding at an anchor with divers other 
small barques, and following our order without doing any violence unto any, 
but followed our course, north and by east until the 8th ditto. Then being 
not far from St. Thome, then did we see a small boat bearing right with us, 
which was bound for Negapatam, and which the English captured, because 
it belonged to the Portuguese. 

By 1615 Negapatam had established its reputation as one of the largest 
ports on the Coromandel coast. We infer this from the letter dated the 24th 
of November 1615, and written from Achin by William Nicolls to John Mill- 
ward and John Yates at Tiku. In it Nicolls writes thus : — “ So I could wish 
that you, Mr. Millward, had left three or four bales of that sort with me ; 
then could I have engrossed certain commodities of the Coast (Coromandel) 
which are here now arrived, viz^, four ships from Meslepotan, Negapatam, 
and Collimatt.. In the next year (1616) Negapatam again figures as an 
important port in a. letter dated the 15th of January, and written by the same 
William Nicolls to the Agent at Bantam, and also from Achin. “ Since 
which time {i.e., the 16th of July 1615) here hath arrived four ships from the 
Coast (Coromandel), viz., from the 1st of October to the 10th two from 
Negapatam, one from Cullimat, and one from Meslepotam (Masulipatam), all 
fraught with rice and many sorts of white cloth, steel and paintathas 
Jpintadres) 

In the above passage Negapatam tanks after Masulipatam and before a 
port which is called Collimat. Of these we are not concerned here with 
Masulipatam, which was outside the Vijayanagara Empire. For it belonged 
to the Qutb Shahs of Golkonda. The port called Collimat has to be identi- 
fied. It figures in another letter dated November the 24th, 1615, written by 
William Nicolls to John Millward cited above.^^ Again in another letter 
written by the same English factor but dated the 23rd of March 1615 (1616), 


28. Faster, op. cit., I, p. 132. 29. Foster, op. cit., Ill, p, 233. 

30. Foster, iMd, IV, p. 6. In the same year 1616, we may note in passing, the 

Portuguese had ma^ed from 1,500 to 2,000 soldiers for a certain exploit,*^ obviously 
against the Dutch, who had built a fort at Pulicat and manned it with 130 or 140 
soldiers.' Foster, ibid, p, ' 

31. Foster had doubtfully id^tified it with Quilon. Ibid, III, p. 334. 
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and addressed to the Agent at Bantam, we are informed that “ For the Coast 
(Coromandel ) , as Meselepotam, Coliimat, or Negapatam, here is goods to be 
bottght profitable likewise, those merchants of those parts having here bought 
the same, viz,, brimstone, worth here 2| taylee the faaharr, sold at Meslepotam 
per the Hollanders for this Kings account. 

This ix>rt of Crillimat or Cullimat w^as identified by Foster with Conimere 
in the South Arcot District, eleven miles north of Pondichery. The Tamil 
name of the village is Kunimeda, which, according to the same authority, may 
have been changed into Collimat, just as Palavelkadu was changed into PuHcat 
The foundations of an English factory are said to be still visible at Conimere, 
where the English established themselves in 1682.“^ It was perhaps this same 
port of Collimat or Conimere which Nuniz referred to when he wTote about 
Culiim, in a passage mentioned already in this paper.^'^ 

There is another port in the Coromandel coast which may be mentioned 
here, and which deserves to rank with those we have just now enumerated. 
This was St. Thome, near Madras. It belonged to the Portuguese but was 
subject to the Vijayanagara Empire. The first Portuguese settlement in St. 
Thome w^as in 1522, but the Vijayanagara Government did not allow foreigners 
to build any fort there.'*"^ AH the same the Portuguese seem to have main- 
tained a stronghold at St. Thome. This accounts for the successful expedi- 
tion which Rama Raya conducted against St. Thome in 1558.^^ The Vijaya- 
nagara viceroy erected a fort near St. Thome in 1615, but the Portuguese 
captain Manoel de Frias captured it along with the cannon which was in 
When Oesar Frederick visited St. Thome in 1567, towards the end of the reign 
of Emperor Sadasiva Raya, it was although it be not very great, yet in my 
judgment, it is the fairest in all that part of the Indies.”^® 

According to the same traveller, the port of St. Thome was, however, 
dangerous, and the Indian sailors loaded and unloaded merchandise in a most 
marvellous manner,'^^ The anonymous author of the life of St. Francis 
Xavier tells us that St. Thome traded with Pegu and Malacca in coloured 
cloths.*^^ The English in about 1610 traded in the stuffs or cloths called 
by the Dutch Kieetghees obtainable at that place, and took them to the East 

32. Foster, IV, p. 70. 33. Foster, V, p. 285, n. (l). 

34. Sewell thought it was prd)ably Kayal. Sewell, op. ctU, p. 384, n, (2) . It 
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Indies.*^ But the share of the English in this trade was small, because the 
Portuguese controlled the largest part of the trade at St. Thome. ■" 

SVithout going furtlier into the history of the growth and development 
of commerce on the Coromandel coast, we may, so far as the subject of our 
paper is concerned, note very cursorily a few facts which show that that part 
of the Vijayanagara Empire continued to have commercial dealings with 
Sumatra, Maluccos, Siam, and even with distant Japan. It is true that by 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century the English had already arrived 
on the Coromandel coast, and that the Dutch had laid their plans for build- 
ing factories on the same coast. The arrival of the English on the Coromandel 
coast may be dated to September the 10th 1611, when Lucas Antheunis and 
Peter Floris arrived at Petapolay and at Masulipatam, “ in which two places 
we had our residence this 10th of September IGll."’-' In about the same year 
the Dutch wrote to the Dutch East India Company that “ Amboyna and 
Banda and again Jamby, and the west coast of Coromandel, to wit Sumatra, 
are the places of pepper. Acthin (Achin) is a place which cleaveth to the 
trade of Coromandel, Surat, Arabia, and many western places, where there is 
sometimes great vent of cloth and other merchandise, and in return there is 
much goods to be had and other things needful for the aforesaid coasts. They 
give good advance, for there is brimstone, pepper, Boumesh (from Borneo) 
camphor, pewter from Perack, gold for the coast of Coromandel!, and more 
other wares.. 


A Sumatra product greatly in demand on the Coromandel coast in 1610 
was brimstone. This we learn from an advice given by Augustine Bradshaw 
dated September 1610, concerning the demand for certain Indian goods in 
Achin and other parts of the Island of Sumatra. “I think there may be 
yearly sold at the place aforesaid of these coarse Bastaus 2000 or 3000 corge 
in trudi for pepper, gold, benjamin, camphor, brimstone, pitch and saltpetre, 
which comm|)dities are for the most part very vendible in divers parts as 
Suratt, Cambaia, Masulipatan, Araccan, and most parts of Bengala 
and Chormandale.”*® Later on in the same advise the same merchant writes 
thus : — “From Sumatra at any of the places abovesaid you may send for 
Suratt, Muslipatam, and other parts of Bengalal and Choromandle, great 
quality of brimstone, which is worth in Pryamana and Tecoo from 3 masse 
to 9, 10, and 12 masse, and the highest prices is sold to great profit' at the 
places abovesaid.”^" 

Coromandel itself exported a particular kind of “ stuff ” or cloth “ as our 
men (Englishmen) call them, and by the Dutchmen called Kleetghees, being 
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tht same, and such like stuffs as Sir James Lancaster took which are made at 
Bengala, J^fesopotamia, Cheromandle and St. Thome.. What was meant 
by the Kketgliees is related in tlie ^me advise written by Hugh Frayne 
to Nicholas Downton in the Red Sea, which is undated but is assigned to 1610. 

Cloths, as our men use to call them, and fay the Dutch Kletghees, being 
iinen and made of cottc^n \vch:> 1 or the same stuff that Callicow cloth is made 
of ; made to cast about their bodies as cloaks or mantles, or a girdle and scarf 
about their loins : named as followeth and for which the Amboyneses do give 
cloves in barter. Tooria, Baffata, Keykam, Sallalo, Pattala, Sarassa, 
Tzier, ^lalayia, Patta, Mora. Tanknyla (These are white cloths with red 
stripes at the So that we may better understand the various kinds 

of cloths manufactured in the Vijayanagara Empire, we may note their details 
as given b}' the same merchant in the same advise. Tzmde (evidently the 
same as Tzier are silk cloths with red stripes : Palta Katuynen, with red 
stripes overtliwart through ; Dragon, black and red ; Sallalo, blue and black ; 
Bastmi, are white and black, starched and folded up four square ; Kassa, are 
white unstarched lawns ; Kreyakam, are red starched ; Kanteky, black starched; 
Mossafy is black of the same, starched ; Toorya, not starched, are painted like 
as the Sarassa, but: veiy coarse ; Bornelaya are white and black quarls like 
checkerd, such a PoHngknystry are ; Paw are silk cloths with frings on the 
end, with the quarls of checkers through. The same source tells us that These 
foresaid cloths are always to be had at Bantam, yet sometimes better than at 
othersame, but they be made at Bengala, Mesopatamia, St. Thome, and 
Chormandle.”^^ 

Coromandel seems to have exported another commodity— iron— to the 
same regions in the south-east. This we gather from a letter dated the 20th 
February 1614 and written by Captain David Middleton to the East India 
Company from Bantam. ‘'There is good iron brought hither from Corra- 
mandell by Mr. Floris and good cheap*. 

There was considerable trade from 1614 onwards between Coromondel 
and the Maluccos. This was “ in all sorts of goods,’* as is related in a letter 
dated the 24th April 1614, and written by George Cokayne to John Jourdain.^^ 
But the articles mostly in demand were "cassamera** (?), steel, and cloths.®- 
By the same date (1614) the Dutch had already hampered the English trade 
between Coromandel and Bantam. John Jourdain and others wrote in a 
letter dated the 2nd January 1614 to the East India Company, thus : 
“.Whether they (the Dutch) doth it (selling the same goods to be paid for the 
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next year “at 100 per cent less: 'than the James' gCKxIs were rated at'*) tt> 
cross us in our trade of Choromandell or.-not we know not, but sure we are 
that the losses remains on themselves.. 

And so that our remarks concerning the intercourse between Coromandel 
and the lands adjoining Tennesserim may be complete, we may give some 
details relating to the state of affairs in Siam* The Coromandel cloth was 
much in demand in Siam. John Johnson and Richard ' Pitts from Yudea 
(Ayutiiia, the capital of Siam till it was destroyed by the Burmese) wrote 
to Richard Cocks at Firando in Japan, in their letter dated the 23rd of May 
1617, thus If we be supplied with good sorts of clothing of the Coast 
(Coromandel) or Seratt (Surat) coming in time, whereby sales may be made 
(as we make no question to the contrary), we would not care whether you 
sent a penny of money or not."^^ 

The following letter dated the 20th of December 1617 written by William 
Eaton to Sir Thomas Smythe, further substantiates our statement that the 
cloth manufactured in Coromandel was in great demand in Siam. “ As con- 
cerning your trade at Syam, it is a place that will vent great store of India 
cloth, and likewise other cloths that comes from the coast of Choromandell, 
and to great profit.. The names of the Coromandel cloths sold in Siam are 
given in detail in a later context in the same letter, thus : “ The commodities 
that are vendible at Syam are. . .as also cloths (that comes) from the coast of 
Choromandell, viz,, tallepines, painted ginnes, jeckand (anus or painted) 
dupaties, woven tanipie, painted tanipie, white bettils, red bettils, 
se(Iampores), red yam, which is there in great request and much sought after; 
there will vent of it greater quantity.’''*"' 

As to the exports from Siam to the Coromandel coast, the same letter 
relates that if the trade with “ Jangamay” (i.€., Kiangmai, or Zimmai) is 
opened, it would be of much advantage to the English. For “ it is a place 
that will vent much clothing, as I am given to understand, and for great profit, 
as six or seven of one, besides the returns that may be made from thence, 
which is gold, rubies, and other precious stones, as also benjiamen (Benjamin, 
or bezein), sealing wax (which commodities are in great request at the coast 
of Choromandell), besides deer skins, which are there very cheap,”^^ 

The importance of Siam on the India-Japan route was recognized by the 
English even in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Ships from the 
Coromandel coast touched at Siam and Petania (of Petania, or Patani) in 
the course of their eight or ten months’ voyage from Japan to India/'' 
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Coromandel cloth was much in demand also in Japan, as we learn from a 
letter dated the 16th of January 1616 (1617) written by Richard Cocks from 
Firando in Japan to tlic East India Company.^* 

The bearing of this continued trade between Vijayanagara and the East 
Indies on the political history and culture of the former country, I shall dis- 
cuss in a subst?quent pa 5 x;r. Suffice it to say here that these commercial 
relations open an altogether new chapter in the annals of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
HISTORIC SURVEY OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
DIFFERENT AGES 

By 

Dr. A. S. ALTEKAR, Benares Hindu ■ University. 

■The rise and fail of a civilisation is intimately connected with its educa- 
tional system and achievements. As long as the educational system of a 
nation is sound and comprehensive and its achievements brilliant and remark- 
able, society continues to prosper. The decay starts when education is 
neglected or ceases to train efficiently the youths of the rising generation in the 
different departments of national activity. We propose to take a survey of 
ancient Indian Education in this paper to see how far Indian history confirms 
the truth of the above observation. 

Foue Historical Periods : For the purpose of our survey we shall 
divide ancient Indian history into four periods. The first period will be from 
pre-historic times to c. 1000 B.c. It may be conveniently described as the 
Vedic age, as most of the Vedic literature was composed during this period. 
The second period will extend from c. 1000 B.c. to c. 2(K) b.c. It may be 
described as the age of the Upanisads, the Sutras and the epics, as these works 
can be assigned to this period. The Barhadrathas, the Sisunagas, Nandas 
and the Mauryas were the leading political powders of this period and so the 
age may be conveniently described also as the age of the Nandas and Mauryas. 
The third period will extend from c. 200 b.c. to c. 500 a.d. It may be des- 
cribed as the age of the Dharmasastra, as most of the leading works on this 
subject were written during this period. It can also be described as the age 
of the isuhgas and the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas and the Guptas, as these 
were its leading ixilitical powers. The fourth period will extend from 
c. 500 A.D. to c. 1200 A.D. It may be described as the age of the 
Puraaias and digests (Nibandhas), as society was guided mainly fay the 
theories and practices recommended in these works. Politically India was 
divided into many small kingdoms during this age. Kings Har^a and Bhoja 
w^’ere the most prominent rulers during the period. The age therefore may 
be described as the age of Har^a and Bhoja. 

We shall now proceed to describe the condition of education as a whole 
in each of these four periods. 

■The Vedic Period : upto c. 1000 b.c. This age marked the beginning 
of Indian culture, literature and lienee, and so the Indians had just started 
their progress in the different knowledge during this early 
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period : its literary and sciemific achievements were therefore naturally much 
Jess dazzling and comprehensive than those of the succeeding age. People 
of this period however 'had a very keen desire to make progress in the realm 
of kmjwledgc. They had realised that it was intellectual efficiency and 
equipment that was mi>sl essential for progress in culture and knowledge. It 
was emphasi>^cd ihar gods would befriend only those who are wise and 
learned. Those oniy were regarded as learned, who could not only recite the 
text? but also understand arid interpret them. Every householder of the age 
therefore naturally regarded tlie education of his children as a sacred duty. 
No distinction was made in this connection between boys and girls ; the edu- 
cation of both received the same attention even during its higher stages. 
Ordinarily the guardian discharged his duty to teach his wards so regularly 
and successfully that no necessity was felt fear a long time either for the 
professional teacher or lor the public school. Secular literature was yet to be 
develoixti and so the literary course was predominantly religious. People 
however had an open, free and enquiring mind and were eager to explore new 
realms of knowledge. Great emphasis was laid on the proper development of 
debating powers ; boys and girls who were successful in debates were highly 
honoured. Education however did not produce mere talkers but transformed 
it? recipients into men of action as well. This would become quite clear from 
the successful manner in which the Aryans of the age spread their culture and 
extended their political influence. The Aryan community was a compact and 
homogeneous one during this period and there was not much difference in the 
educational level of the different classes. Priests however generally used to 
specialise in literary and religious education. Waniors and agriculturists also 
received some literary education, but it was not naturally so deep or wide as 
that of the priest or the poet. They used to devote the greater part of their 
educational course in mastering the arts of war, or the methods of agriculture 
or the processes of arts and crafts. The followers of the latter were held in 
high esteem ; some of them like Aivins and IJibhus were even deified. The 
educational system of the age was successful in forming character, developing 
personality, promoting pr<®ress of the different branches of knowledge and 
achieving social dficiency and happiness. 

The Upanisad-sutra period, c, 1000 b.c. to c. 200 b.c. This period 
can justly be regarded as the most creative period of Hindp culture and 
literature, arts and sciences. The foundations of whatever is the best m 
Hindu culture and glorious in Hindu achievements were laid down during 
this period. Metaphysics made remaricable pre^ess, as is evidenced by the 
Upanisadic, Jain and Bauddha works ; the foundations of almost all the later 
systems of philosophy were ala> laid down. Ihilology and grammar werq 
wei developed and the work in the sphere ef literature was commence . 
peculations in tl^ sphere of were original and frutoul. 

Astronomy and mathematics, medidne surgery, mining and met urgy 
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began to be cultivated, and sculpture and architecture recorded remarkable pro- 
gress, especially towards the end of tire period. Effort was also made to popu- 
larise culture and knowledge by transforming the epic of the Bharata war into 
an encyclopaedia of religion and ethics. 

These manifold achievements in different spheres became possible 
because Indians had still a free, open and enquiring mind and were making 
strenuous efforts to extend the bounds of knowledge and to ensure its trans- 
mission to posterity. With a view to enlist the help of the whole society 
for this work, Upanayana ritual was made obligatory' for the whole Aryan 
community at about the beginning of this period. This gave a great impetus 
both to the spread of literacy and of higher education. As learning became 
more and more extensive in course of time, education in the family became 
impracticable and society began to encourage distinguished scholars to become 
regular teachers. They used to organise private schools for higher studies, 
relying mainly on the voluntary contributions of students taking their advant- 
age. Brahmacarya discipline was still rigorous, but towards the end of the 
period the marriageable age of girls began to be gradually lowered, which 
adversely affected female education. During the earlier part of this period, 
however, there was no dearth of women philosophers and scholars, some of 
whom used to organise schools and hostels for girls. Co-education was how- 
ever not unknown. Majority of girls received their education at home, as 
was the case with boys also during the earlier period. The educational system 
paid as much attention to the cultivation of the Vedic literature as to that of 
grammar and philology, mathematics and astronomy and epic and legal 
literature. Professions became specialised towards the end of this period and 
society began to feel it advantageous that they should become hereditary in 
orda: to facilitate further efficiaicy. The ordinary soldier or agriculturist 
used however to receive a fair amount of cultural education. The training 
imparted to the doctor and the sculptor was fairly practical and efficient and 
the average intelligence of the artisan class was fairly high. The skilled 
worker was also respected by sodety. Education was regarded as a serious 
proposition and society was anxious that its benefits should be extended to as 
large a class as possible. Various steps were being proposed and adopted to 
see that studies of students did not terminate at the end of their course. 
Educational system continued to be successful in for ming character, building 
up personality, extending the bounds of knowledge and preserving the heritage 
of the past. It undoubtedly promoted social happiness and efficiency ; it 
enabled India to be at the vanguard of progress in the contemporary world 
and repel and subjugate the Greek enemy. 

The A<3e of the DharmaSastea, c. 200 b.c. to c. 500 a.d. : This 
period may be described as the age of critical reflection and specialisation. 
The achievements of the preceding creative period were critically examined 
and special systems like the &hlffiya and the Yoga, the NySya and the Vai- 
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the Vedanta and the MaMyina Buddhism were evolved, which marked 
considerable progress in accurate thou^t. The creative vein was still active, 
though in a less raarM depee than before. Its activity was particularly 
noteworthy in the realm of classical literature and sacred law, painting and 
sculpture, mathematics and astronomy. A considerable part of the religious 
literature was now canonised, but Hindus still had an open, free and enquir- 
ing mind. Philosophical systems continued to be called orthodox though they 
had no place even for God. Heterodox systems like the Jainism and the 
Buddhism were studied by the Hindus and theories and dogmas of Hinduism 
were analysed and examined by the Jains and the Buddhists. This led to 
considerable progress in logic and metaphysics. - Greeks were no doubt regard- 
ed as unholy foreigners (Mlecchm)^ but nevertheless their achievements in 
the realm of sculpture, coinage and astronomy were carefully studied, examined 
and assimilated, which led to considerable progress in ail these sciences. 

There was however a distinctive setback to the cause of education as a 
whole during this period. Child marriages became the order of the day 
towards the end of the period, and so female education suffered very consi- 
derably. Only daughters of high class families used to receive education 
during this period. The lowering of the marriageable age of girls naturally 
involved the corresponding lowering of the marriageable age of boys. 
Brahmacarya discipline consequently became slack and nominal and the 
educational system could produce only a limited number of young men pos- 
sessing a developed personality, characterised by sdf-confidence and self-reli- 
ance. During this period Upanayana in the case of Ksatriyas and Vai^yas 
first became a mere formality ; this development gave a severe blow to the 
general and cultural education of the warrior and the farmer, and the trader 
and the artisan, which reduced their general efficiency. Their education 
gradually began to become too much specialised and narrow. The same 
defect arose in the course of time in liberal education also. There was too 
much of specialisation in logic and philosophy, astronomy and mathematics ; 
there was no broad based secondary course of education. The educational 
system was still able to promote soda! efficiency and happiness and secure 
the preservation and spread of national culture ; it enabled society to absorb 
and assimilate a number of foreign tribes whom it could not drive out by 
military force. Towards the end of this period, the higher education of the 
cultured dasses received a great impetus and encouragement by the rise of 
organised public schools and colleges ; on account of the liberal support which 
these institutions reeved from the state and society they were able to impart 
free education. Several cx)U<^es for higher education became famous centres 
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India continued to enjoy the reputation of an international centre of educa- 
tion during this period also. Down to c. 900 A.n. Tibetan and Chinese 
students continued to flock in her eastern Universities and her doctors used 
to be summoned in Western Asia for curing patients and organising hospitals. 
Education had not become mere book learning ; Indian teachers excited ad- 
miration of foreign students by tiieir remarkable powers of explanation and 
exposition. Graduates of this period were remarkable for their logical acumen 
and mastery in Sanskrit, though the latter was no longer the spoken dialect. 
Facilities for free higher education continued to be ample ; if with the decline 
of Buddhism the number of monastic colleges decreased, the loss was more 
than compensated by the rise of numerous temple colleges. Brahmacarya 
discipline no doubt became nominal owing to early marriages, students how- 
ever showed commendable perseverance in pursuing protracted courses of 
studies. Poor students continued to maintain themselves by begging if neces- 
saiy ; the number of teachers eager to follow the high code of the profession 
which enjoined free tuition, still continued to be very large. Society’s earnest- 
ness for education was thus remarkable. 

Though thus higher education continued to prosper, the education of the 
masses suffered during this period. Upanayana now completely disappeared 
from Ksatriyas and Vaisyas ; this gave a serious blow to their cultural and 
literary education, reduced the percentage of literacy among them and made 
their education narrow. Useful arts and professions began to be regarded as 
plebeian and were boycotted by the higher sections of Brahmanas ; as the 
services of the best intellect of society were no longer available for the deve- 
lopment of arts and crafts, they ceased to make any progress worth the name. 
Growing orthodoxy of the age disapproved of dissection and condemned the 
pursuit of agriculture on the ground that it involved the killing of insects at 
the time of sowing and reaping. Medical education in the course of time 
therefore became less efficient ; surgery disappeared and agriculture became a 
neglected and plebeian profession. The marriageable age of girls was further 
lowered during this period : girls were ordinarily married at the age of 8 or 9. 
This naturally gave a death blow to female education. A few ladies no doubt 
appear as poetesses during this period ; they were exceptions rather than the 
rule. Education could not reach the masses as the medium of higher instruc- 
tion was Sanskrit, which was no longer the spoken tongue. No serious or 
concerted effort was made to develop literature in vernaculars in order to faci- 
litate the infiltration of knowledge to the masses. In the sphere of higher 
education specialisation was carried to too great an extreme : the logician, 
the mathematician and the Vaidika, for instance, did not possess much know- 
ledge of the problems and achievements of one another. The preservation 
of the ancient literature and culture was the main concern of the educational 
system ; it was unable to produce many scholars who could substantially 
enrich it. The creative Vein ffiridu intellect could still be seen in the 
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and to a less extent in those of philosophy, literature and 
dowevei quite feeble, compared with its strength and 
in the preceding ages. The situation deteriorated further by 
“self-conceitedness of the scholars of the age and their refusal to 
the knowledge and experience of outsiders. 
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HISTORICAL MATERIALS IN GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS 

By ■ 

' I>r. R. G MAJUMDAR, M.A., FH.D., F^R.A.S.B, V.: ' 

The Gilgit Manuscripts, recently edited by Dr. N. and Mr. Siiv Nath 
Sarma, are a valuable addition to the Buddhist literature and throw 
interesting light on the origin and development of the Buddhist Canon. These 
aspects have been fully dealt with in the learned introduction. But some of 
these texts also contain valuable data for the study of political and social 
history. As a specimen I propose to deal in this paper with the first section 
of the CIvaravastu, in the Vinaya Texts of the Mulasarvastivtdas published 
in Gilgit Manuscripts VoL III, Part 2, (pp. 1-52). 

§1. Summary 

It may be summarised as follows : 

The King of Videha had 500 amdtyas with Kkm}0 as their chief 
{agmmdtya). He married in a family of equal status {sairsa kula) and had 
two sons, Gopa and Simha. Khaageda gradually acquired great power and 
authority in the state and the other ministers, becoming jealous, conspired 
to destroy him. They approached the king and poisoned his ears by repre- 
senting that “ Khandai is the real king and may, if he so desire, seize the 
throne.'" The king gradually grew suspicious and looked for an opportunity 
to bring about his downfall. Khanka, coming to know of this, became afraid 
and thought thus “Where shall I go ? If I go to Sravasti, it is under a king, 
and so there would be the same troubles. So would be the case in Vara>asf, 
Rajagrha and Campa which are all subject to the authority of one person 
(ekddhtna). Vai^lJ is under a gami (gan^dhtna) . What is desired by ten 
is disliked by twenty. So by all means I must go to Vaisali."" So he sent a 
messenger to the Licchavis of Vaisali saying “ I wish to live in VaiSII under 
your protection (vahu-cchaya) The Licchavis cordially invited him, and 
so he went to Vai^li with his goods, cattle and attendants. 

Vaisali was at that time divided into three quarters, having respectively 
7,000, 14,000 and 21,000 turrets (kutdgdra) with gold, silver and copper 
pinnacles (nityuha). They were inhabited respectively by the high, middle 
and low classes. The Vaisali gai^a (republic) set up a convention that a girl 
bom in any of these quarters should be married to a boy bom in the same or 
in a higher quarter, but never to one bom in a lower quarter. The best girl 
{sMratna) in Vai^Ji should not be married to any one but would be an object 
of enjoyment by the-’' as ;;a:. whole ■(gafjammmymh p&ribkoiy^mem)* 
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to it If you do not agree we shall, select .another' Smiha, considering it 
to be highly undesirable that the post should go out of the family, accepted 
the offer and was anointed Commander-m-Cliief with great pomp and 

ceremony. 

The official despatches of VaiSil hitherto commenced with the phrase : 
Thus commands the gam with Khanda as' their head (Khmida-pramukks 
gana):' When Simha became the Commander-in-Chief his name was sub- 
stituted for tiiat of Khanda in the above phrase. In course of time a letter 
with this phrase was sent to the village where Gopa was residing. Having 
learnt from it that his brother had succeeded his deceased father in the post 
of Commander, Gopa grew^ angry, went to Vzimlh and asked Simha whether 
it was fair on his part to supersede the claims of Ms elder brother. Siiiiha 
having narrated in detail ail the circumstances, Gopa grew angry with the 
Licchavis of Vaisali and proceeded to Rajagrha. There he w'as appointed 
chief minister by king BimbisSra. 

In course of time the chief queen of Bimbisara died and Gopa wrote to 
his brother proposing the marriage of the latter's second daughter Upaeela 
with the King. Simha wrote back accepting the proposal. But he reminded 
his brother that it was the convention of the gam of Vamli that the daughters 
of the city should be married only to its own citizens. He, therefore, pro- 
posed that Gopa should come to the garden and he would send Upaeela there 
to be taken away secretly by his brother. 

When Gopa arrived at Vait^i Simha asked Upaeela quickly to dress 
herself and put on her ornaments. But the eider daughter Cela, coming to 
know of this, also dressed herself. In the meantime the presence of a foreign 
aiemy in VaisaK became known by the sound of the Yak^'s beil^ and caused 
great uproar. In the hurry and confusion Simha mistook Cela for 
Upaeela and took her to Gopa, who at once placed her in the chariot and 
proceeded towards Rajagrha. Some people of followed them, but 

were repulsed by Gopa. 

Arrived at Rajagrha Gopa discovered his mistake and went sorrowfully 
to the King. He told the King about the astrologer’s prediction that the son 
of Cela would kill his father. The King w^as, however, fascinated by the 
beauty of the youthful Ola, and said : ** The son kills the father on account 
... of the throne. If I get a son from her I shall anointi him {patiavandhmk 
^^irkydmi) as soon as he is born.’’ So he married Cela with great ceremony, 
, named her Vaidehi as she was brought from Videha country {visaya)^ and a 
son was bom to them. 


1. It is related that a gate-keeper of VailaH, having died, became a Yakia. 
He directed the citizens of Vai^ to build a house for Mm {yaksmtMna) and to 
place a bell there, so that^ he it. whoever any enemy ^ entered 

the city. ■ ' V f: - ■ V' ' ■ 
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About this time Mahanania, a rich citizen of Vaiaii, had a daughter 
named Amrapalt {her supermlmal birth from a plantain grove is described 
in detmls). When she grew of marriageable age princes, sons of minister, 
sre$ihis, sdrtkatxlhas and other rich suitors from Kraunca, Sakya and other 
countries came to ask for her hand. Mahinama, afraid of incurring the 
displeasure of these, brought the matter to the notice of the gatia. A session 
of the assembly was held to discuss the matter. When the daughter was seen 
by the members they decided that she was a stri-ratna (jewel of a woman), 
and so according to the convention already laid down, she was not to be 
married to anybody but was to be enjoyed, by the gana. Amrapali thereupon 
asked for five privileges, viz. (1) She would be given residence in the quarter 
inhabited by tire high class; (2) No one will enter her house so long as 
another w'as there ; (3) Any one who enters must give a fee of five hundred 
kar.sSpmas ; (4) In times of general house-search her house would be inspect- 
ed on the seA’’enth day ; (4) Exit from, and ^[trance to, her house should 
not be observed or discussed. The gaija argued thus : (1) Being the jewel 
of a woman she deserves residence in the best quarter; (2) It is meet and 
proper that only one should visit her at a time as otherwise there may be 
quarrel between the citizens ; (3) The fee of 500 kmapmas is also reasonable 
for she is in- need of dress and ornaments ; (4) As regards the search on the 
seventh day it does not matter whether it is conducted earlier or later ; (5) 
She is a public woman ; no one will visit her if he is observed at the time of 
entrance or exit. So the gar^ granted her all the five privileges she had asked 
for. 

Amrapali invited painters from various countries and asked them to 
paint on her walls the figures of kings, traders, merchants etc. seen by thm. 
When this was done she asked for their names and was told that ‘ this is 
King Pradyota,’ ‘this is Ko&ila King Prasenajit*, ‘this is Vatsa King 
Udayana,’ this is Srajya Bimbmra, King of Magadha ’ etc. She became 
enamoured of Bimbisara. 

One day King Bimbisara, engaged in conversation on good topics with 
his ministers {satkathaya tisthati), asked them what sort of courtesan each of 
them had seen. Gopa said that the courtesan Ajnrap&E in VaMaB was exceed- 
ingly charming and accomplished in all the sixty-four arts and is fit to be 
enjoyed by the king. The king replied ; “ If so, I shall go to Vai^ah and 
visit her.” Gopa told him that the Licchavis of VaiSK were hostile and may 
do him harm. But the king said that a man must have the courage of a man 
and went with Gopa in a chariot to Va^li. Leaving Gqpa with the chariot 
in the garden Bimbisara entered the house of Amrapah. Immediacy the 
yakga’s bell was sounded, and loud shouts came from the angry* citizens of 
Vailgfi. BimbMra, having asked AmrapSlI, was told that they were s^ch- 
ing the hemses to find him out. ‘Shall I thffli fly?’ admd the king. 
be dejected;’ replied the courtesan, *my house wont be searched ti e 
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^jenm day Md so you may stay on till then.’ On the seventh day the king 
eft Amra^h s house, giving her a thin piece of cloth and a signet ring and 

him with this doth, tie the ring on his neck and send him to me.” Bimbisara 
pursued by te people, but as on the previous occasion of taking tut 
Cete Gopa fought and defeated them. The citizens of Vaisall resolved a. 
on the previous occasion, that they would retaliate on the sons of Bitbira' 

^ Rijagrha along with some 

merchants who were allured by the prospect of taking their goods dttv free 

by havmg s^ped them with the signet-ring. The child, as directed by the 
niofer went straight to the king seated in court 

on his lap. On account of his fearlessness he was named Abhaya. ’ ^ ^ 

King Bimbisara was not above adulterv Once while , , 

in the of ESlagrha by the house of a T 17/" 7“ 

with meichaodi'se the lattehs wife became enamoured of hL 
garland from the window towards the king The king 
her to come She said -My Lord, I feefshy t Sdtt^cJmT 7"^ 

rj:irr.or - iSHSr 

' 7 ^ £S? 

and Kumarabhrtya. was named Jivaka 

r e?'a"Sr“~ •» 

^reupon the king permitted him to become a q Tf 

Jivaka, seeing a physician asked the royal attendants ah t w j Similarly 
that he used to tend upon the sick l/the^y^* ^ 

if they died nobody cared for him 2 He / P^i'i a fee, but 

P^on of tine Bimbisara to ieam the SS h" 

mediane he wanted to learn the ‘ b^f,-r arts. Having mastered 

sician named Atr^ of T^ila 

letter to king Pu§karasiria ^ Takgasila with a 


nvatyabhkaram Idb^^X Passage which runs thus ; yady aturo 

Hianaie ( AtHa pre^ pa mwgyo^ m ptcchyab. 
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Jivaka returned after having acquired great efficiency in all kinds of 
medical treatment’’ and was twice consecrated as Vcidyaraja by the king. 

■When Ajata&tru, prejudiced fay Devadatta and Kalyanamitra, kil l e d his 
father, the virtuous king (dharmika dkarmardja) BimbiSara, he was atta f ked 
with the disease called gulma. The royal physicians, when asked to attend 
the king, said in one voice : “ your brother Jivaka is unrivalled in his know- 
ledge of medicine. When he is present how can we undertake the treatment ? ” 
So Jivaka was sent for. He thought thus : “ A gulma is burst open by either 
excessive delight or excessive anger. He is a sinner, and cannot feel much 
delight in any case. So his anger must be provoked.” He then told the king 
that he would undertake his treatment if he (the king) would eat the flesh 
of his son prince Udayibhadra. The king at first got very angry and refused, 
but had ultimately to consent to the proposal. Jivaka concealed Udayibhadra 
and offered a dish of meat to the king saying that it was the flesh of the 
prince. When the king was about to take it, Jivaka struck him on the fore- 
head saying ; “ Thou hast killed the father and are now eating the flesh of 
thy son, O sinner.” The king got excessively angry and his gulma was burst 
open. Then Jivaka brought out Udayibhadra and told the king the artifice 
he had to adopt for curing him. The king was pleased and consecrated 
Jivaka as Vaidyaraja for the third time amid great ceremony. 

As Jivaka got exceedingly proud, the Buddha humiliated him by showing 
his greater knowledge of medicinal plants. Jivaka thereupon became a 
devoted disciple of the Buddha. 

§2. The Licchavis 

It will fae observed, on a comparison with the corresponding section of 
the Pali Vinaya texts, that practically the whole of the story, as given above, 
is new. The scene in the Bali 'Vihaya is also laid in the court of Bimbisara, 
and the names of Abhaya and Jivaka also occur there. But the story concern- 
ing the birth of the former is lacking and a different account is given of the 
parentage of the latter. So far, therefore, as the narrative portion is con- 
cerned there is very little in common between the two versions of the Vinaya 
texts. It will appear from the above summary that the Vinaya texts of the 
MulasarvSstivadins contain important and interesting information regarding 
the history and social life of the Licchavis and Vai^Ii. In the first place 
we get a vivid contrast between the republican and the monarchical forms of 
government, the former being called goi}ddhina, and the latter ekadMna. The 
context in which Khanda makes the contrast leaves no doubt about the trae 

3. This is treated in great detail and various diseases and their remedies are 
incidentally discussed. The twenty-two pag« devoted to it (pp. 27-48) throw ve^ 
interesting light on the medical sdencd days and deserve fuH treatment by 
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democratic spirit which animated the citizens of Vai'^li. Every important 
matter was discussed^ in the assembly and ‘ what was desired by ten was 
opposed by twenty.’ That the executive authorities were controlled by die 
assembly even in minute details appears from the change in the tone of official 
despatches brought about by Khaijda’s taking part in the deliberations of the 
assembly, and his application to it for the grant of a garden. 

It would appear that Senapati was the head of the state. Siihha was 
elected to this post by the assembly, and we must presume the same procedure 
in the case of Khaajda though the election by the assembly is not specifically 
referred to. 

This democratic constitution, however, did not mean social equality.' The 
division of the capital-city of Vaisali into three residential quarters based on 
wealth, and the restriction of marriage between equals in each quarter prove 
clearly the existence of class distinctions of a fairly rigid character. But that 
even a foreigner like Khanda and the courtesan .Amrafalf w'ere assigned resi- 
dences in the highest quarter shows the flexibility of the social rules. 

The convention, actually put into practice by the gma in the case of 
Amrapall, that the most accomplished woman (or women) in the city of 
VaiSH should not be married but remain an object of enjoyment by the 
public, throws an altogether new light on the social and moral ideas of the 
age. It is interesting to note that in the Pali Vinaya texts, a pointed refer- 
ence is made to the courtesan AmrapSli as having added lustre and distinc- 
tioi^ to the city of VaiMI.®’ What is more, in order that Rajagrba might not 
lag behind Vaisali, a similar court^an is installed there with the consent of 
king Bimbisara. 

The personal character of this king is fully in keeping with this spirit. 
He gravdy discusses with his ministers the type of courtesans each had seen 
and insists upon visiting Amraj^. He had also no scruple in having a love- 
affair with the wife of one of his own subjects whom he man ages to keep at 
a safe distance by the exercise of his own royal authority. It is also worthy 
of note that the issues of both these illegitimate connections are reared 
in the palace and receive high distiiKtions in life. 

§3. General Political Setting 

The general political history of N-E. India-, envisaged in tlie text, is also 
not without interest. In addition to Prasenajit, king of Kosala with his 
capital at siivasti, and Bimbisara, king of Magadha with his capital at 

4. That discusrion formed an important feature in the working of the assembly 
is proved by the request to 'Khapd^ to express his! opinion. Even the question of 
marrying his daughter was placed by MahlrSma before the assembly. 

5. ‘ Through that person Ye^ became more and mme flourishing ” (Msdfi- 
vagga VII. 1, I.) 
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Rajagrha, to both of whom frequent references are made, mention is made of 
the kings Pradyota and Udayana. kingdoms of Videha, VaraijasT and Campa, 
and the tribal states of Sakya and Kraunca. Thus it presents the political 
condition such as we find in other Buddhist canonical texts. It evidently 
refers to the i^eriod before Afiga and Kas! were conquered respectively by 
Bimfai^a and Prasenajit. The mention of Videha as a kingdom is im- 
portant. Rhys Davids includes Videha among the tribal republics® and trans- 
lates the epithet Vedehiputta, applied to Ajatasatru, as the son of the queen 
of the Videha clan/ Both these views are opposed to the testimony of the 
present text. For, apart from the mention of Videha as a kingdom, it is 
dearly said that Ajatasatru’s mother was not a queen of Videha but the 
daughter of a citizen of Vai'Sall, and she was called Vaidehi as she was brought 
from Videha country. 

The stoiy of Ajataktru's treatment by Jivaka brings out the fact that 
the king had a son named Udayibhadra. This is in conformity with the 
Ceylonese tradition and opposed to the Puiaijic statement that Ajataktru 
was succeeded by Ekrsaka and the latter by UiSyin. It is thus evident that 
the Ceylonese Chronicles were based upon a common Buddhist tradition and 
this considerably weakens the argument of V. A. Smith, with reference to the 
Rirapic account of Darkka, that “ traditions preserved in Magadha should 
be more trustworthy than those recorded at a later date by monks in distant 
Ceylon.”® 

The king of Videha is said to have five hundred amatyas with Kliaijda 
as the chief or agramatya. This post of agrSmatya is also mentioned in con- 
nection with the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala, though there is no men- 
tion of five hundred atnatyas in either case. Whether the body of five 
hundred atnatyas denotes a sort of deliberative assembly cannot be deter- 
mined. But although its exact nature cannot be defined it seems 16 be an 
interesting feature of the government. 


7 to Jain tradition Ajataiiatxu’s mother 

8. Early History of India, 3rd Ed, p. 47, , : 


■::::SfUDIES,^'^:'i HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS 

ANTIQUITY OF |AWAR OF JONDHLA (HOLCUS 
SORGHUM)-(F10M B..C 22m TO.A*D. 1850) 

By 

Mr. P. K. GODE, M.A. 

In July 1941 I published a short paper^ on the Hisimy of the Fig (Ficus 
(Carica) recording its history from c. b-c. 1000 to A.i>. 1800. My main object 
in preparing this paper was to record the history of this plant from foreign 
and Indian sources and to point out how it was gradually assimilated by the 
Indian Materia Medica like many other plants of foreign origin. This paper 
of mine has received better appreciation- from Sanskrit scholars, botanists and 
medical men than I expected. Dr. Birbal Sahni, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty 
of Science, Lucknow University, directed my attention to a recent book on the 
History of Plant Sciences'^ by Howard S, Reed which has two chapters “ on 
the history of the plant lore of the ancients, where Egypt and Assyria, Greece 
and Rome, China and early America are all adequately treated '' but one 
looks in vain for a bare mention of ancient India which was certainly well 
abreast of the times and gave much that the West has assimilated, though not 
always gracefully acknowledged/' Dr. Sahni rightly observes that the Retro- 
gressive Period (Chap. IV of Reed's book) was retrogressive only so far 
as the occidental nations were concerned. 

The study of Indian culture in ail its aspects of which the history of 
Indian plants is but one aspect has not yet been properly carried out in spite 
of the wealth of material in Jain, Brahmanical, Buddhist and foreign sources 


1. Vide, pp. 125-136 of New Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV (1941-42). 

2. Dr. P, M. Mehta, ivp.i)., m.s. Chief Medical Officer, Jamnagar State, who is 
deeply interested in Indian Botany and Ayurvedic System of Medicine suggested 
that I should take up a systematic .study of other plants of medical and nutritive 
value. His constant correspondence with me during the last 3i years has been res- 
pon^bie for maintaining my interest in the history of Indian Medicine. I am thank- 
ful to him for supplying me extracts from works on medicine and botany not easily 
accessible to me in local libraries. 

3- Vpde, p. 369 of Current Science, 1942, XI, No. 9 where Dr. Sahni’s interest- 
ing review of Reed's book appears. A copy of this review was kindly sent to me 
by Dr. who wrote to me on 12th January 1943 * I have read with much 

interest your Notes on the History of the Fig (Ficus Carica), I think you would be 
doing a great sfervice to Indian Botany if similarly you were to work out the history 
of our knowledge of other cxKtnmon Indian plants of medicinal or nutritive value. 
Dir own ignomnce concerning , this subject is colossal and we can scarcely blame 
the western writers if they ignore knowledge of the plant sdences/' 
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in Offltact with India from remote antiquity. It is, therefore, no fault of the 
Western writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge of our scieices 
as reflected in the literary and other sources now availahle for study In 
view of the unsatisfactory character of the history of Indian plant sciences as 
pointed out by Dr. Sahni I have thought it advisable to note down and record 
as many facts about the history of different Indian plants as I can gather 
during the course (»f my <tther studies pertaining to the history of Tnriigq 
Culture in all its manifold aspects. As one such effort in the field of this 
history I shall deal with the antiquity of Hokus Sorghum {Jawar or londhla) 
which is supposed to be the earliest of the wild plants to be dnmpgf 'n tH 
according to Swanso.n and Laude,-* who record the following points regard- 
ing its antiquity 

(i) Hokus Sorghum is indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia. 

(») Evidence of its existence about 2200 b.c. is furnished by one of the 
Egyptian tombs of this date. 

(Mi) In the Bible (Book of Ezekiel) the word dochm occurs. It is trans- 
lated by the word millet but it is possible that it si gnifies the 
Sorghum. 

(iv) The cultivation of Sorghum in Asia, particularly in India is very old. 

(v) Sorghum was grown as early as 3rd Century A.D. in China, where it 

was probably introduced. 

Watt in his Dictionary of Economic Products of IndirP devotes some 
space to the history of Sorghum. I note bdow some points from his remarks: — 

(1) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed in India. 

(2) Sir Water Elliot pointed out that the most general Sanskrit name 

for the crop, yavana, denotes in other connections a Greek, Muham- 
madan or stranger while its Persian name fudr-i-hindi shows that 
it reached Persia, at least from India. 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stress on “ the absence of a 

Sanskrit name as rendering the Indian origin doubtful.” 

(4) Some writers have given Ziirna or Zika as the Sanskrit for this grain, 

but if that be the case, neither Dhura or Zma has given origin to 
any of the Indian names. Zura at Ziirna is, moreover, deaily 
derived from the Arabic Dhura. The Arabic word has on the 


4. Vide BuUetm No. 266 (1^4) by A. F, Swanson and Law®— “ Varietm 
of Sorghum in Kansas’’ (Kansas State College pf Agriculture and Allied Sdence, 
U. & A.) . This Bulletin was not accesrible to tnP but the pertinent information was 
supplfed to me by my brottier Mr. R. B. Gode, nLSc. Asristant Investigator Govt 
Dry Farming Sdieme (1933 to 1943) and now KO-Qiemist to Govt, for the Bombay 

5. Vide pp. 291-292 of VoL VI, Ptot Ifc ttffidati and Calcutta, 1893. 
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^er hand passed into the Egyptian and perlaps also the Heh. 

so that It seems almost justifiable to say that the ahnri^- ? 

of India W of and portaps c„M,a.ed T* 

long antenor to the Aryan invasion. Indeed it mirh ^ 

that the Sanskrit people first learned of this’ grain 

g^e themselves very little concern regarding it But 

absence of any allusion to it in the cla;sic literature of t ? ’ 

people can hardly be advanced as proof p^siS ih 

known to them. The religious associations of the g^n 

vances of cultivation and the multiplicitv nf {r^ ^ r 

all point, to an antiquity quite as grL as can bp™h ° 

other articles of the humbler phasfs of life 

historic indications of an ancient SportlS, Tnd 

India of an abundant wild species that affnrrfe i ^ in 

«ep., wh„ in 

^dy advanced, concto e:,a«„ 

(5) “ Smith {History of Bible Plants r, ox a\ u 
M the state of this mfflet to ^ J 
Mathew and that the spikelets on its to^^ ^ 
hyssop of St John mLinnii . 1 ^ the 

{Esob of the Hebrews) of Moses ^ ^ <^fncifixion. The hyssop 

common article in Z fo^T^ZZ ' 
flat pntpstse. It thTelrbe a^ir’th°: “ 
n Paledtte nay be regarded as vet) aatSt™*”" 

of the Smgt^m, flM^ihbSS' fe ^ “ fl“ ***017 

of S»gto». in India! Wl“" 

some useful data bearing on this anti •+ of this paper to record 

be clarified hy tte SZZ -tob'em shonld 


Im very great antiquity say of 4S that the l^rSum 

tahonto India from Africans acXd^h^/^ it the theory of iteS^ 
“*’tuity prior this importation took 

shows Its existence on Indian soil fnr evidence recorded in this 

stud^ts <rf the pre-historic Culture of India t 2000 years. It fe for the 

importation. In the m^^llSfl the eiract period of &e 
tiie Scfshttmt anr? t+.£4 w inav aerpnf . 
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antiquity gathered round tWs important grain the Sorghum, the sustainer of 
life in different parts of India even in its worst quality now rationed out to 
millions of my countrjTTien consequent upon the exigencies of the present 
world-war. 

John Ghaham published in 1839 his bock on Plants growing in Bombay 
md Us vkinity in which he refers to Jowaree and Bajree as follows 

Page 2:i7—Ht}lcus (From Htlko to draw in allusion to the supposed emol- 
lient properties of a grass to which this name was given. 

Page 238—Holcus Shkatus—Bajree—exteasivdy cultivated and forms a 
very important article of food along Jondhala. 

Holms ForgAa??;— Jowaree— Jondla, the great millet a well-known 
cerealia. The straw called Kurbee is reckoned very nourishing for cattle and 
is a substitute for forage for horses, when grass is not obtainable. 

Ei>WASD Moor, one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society London, 
served with the Maratha army against Tipoo Sultan in a.d. 1790-91. In his 
Narrative of the Operations etc. published in London in 1794 he refers to 
/awary as follows : — 

Page 278 — In Chapter XXI Moor gives historical and desaiptive parti- 
culars of Canara and the Canarese. In this connection he states 

“ We learned that in times of plenty, the ordinary price' of provisions 
was in this proportion : a bullock load of jowary for a rupee or four* sheep 
or twenty fowls : sheep we have frequently picked at half a rupee each. A 
bullock load is eighty pucka seer which at a liberal allowance will serve a, 
family of six persons a month. ’ On page 505 Moor explains Jawary as “ A 
grain called in America and the West Indies Guinea Corn-” 

YutE and Burnell record usages of the Jowaur, Jowarree in their monu- 
mental work Hobson-Jobson3 These usages are taken from sources dated 


7. Jatmr is selling at 4 seers a rupee in Poona at present (August 1943). 

About A.i>. 1790, when the Peshwa wasi still ruling at Poona its cost in the Deccan 
is indicated by Moor's statement “ a bullock-load of jowary for a rupee.” He further 
explains ” a bullock-lmd’’ as equal to 80 pucka seers. It is dear, therdOTe,, ttet 
the cost of jowary has increased 20 times. Students of Indian Economics should 
ponder over this ccHitrast. ■ '■'u ■ 

8. Vide p. 465 of Hobson-Jobson (London, 1903)—“ Jmaur, Jowarree S. Bmd. 

jawar, juar [Skt. yavaprakara at akara 'of the nature of barley’.] Sorghum Vutgare. 
Pers. (Holcus Sorghum L.) one of the b^t and nKKt frequently grown of the tall 
imllets of southern oountrm It is grown ne^y all twex India in the imflooded 
tracts ; it is sown about July and reaped in The reedy stems ate 8 to 

10 feet high. It is the cMmn of the Tamil Tl» sfialks are kkbee. The 

Ai. dura at dhura is perhaps the same word as jaiear ; for the old Semitic 

name is dokn, from the smoky aspect Of thie,gi&ki.; ‘It is an odd mstanOe of the 
loosenffis wMch used to pervade dicrionao^ ‘^ossaiiM that R. Drumtnond 
lllte. of the Gram. Peerts of G!«drwia'dl&®dmli^,rI808) " Jooar, a kind 
of ptdse, the food of the 
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c, 1590, 1760, 1800, ISIS, 1819 md 182S. The earliest of these usages is 
from Ain4-Akban by Abui Fazl^ (traus. by Blochmau and Jarret) and reads 
seen from the following extract 

' 1590— In EMndesh Jomifi is chiefly cultivated, in some pfac^, 

there are three crops in a year, and its stock is so delicate and pleasant to tlie 
taste that it is regarded in 'the light of a fruit'' (Ain ed. Jarett, ii, 223)." 






' usages are — 1760 {Jmmi), 1800 {jmarry), 1813 ijmrrei.)^ 

1819 ijoiwaree), 1826 {Joanee}, 

Marsben in his book on Sumatra ('London, 1784) refers to a kind of 
padde as paddee Jerroo " as follows “ In the Lampoon mmitY 'they make 
a distinction of padde crawmig 2 nd paddee jerraa, the 'former of which is a 
month earlier than the latter." 

I cannot say if word ■ mentioned by Marsden lias 'any connec- 

tion with the word Jawdr or Jwdr. 

Raghunatha Ganesa Navahasta'^ (c. a.i>. 1640-1712) a friend of 
Saint Ramdas of Mahara^tra composed a work on dietetics called the 
Bhojam-kutuhala (MS No, 594 of 1899-1915 dated a.c. 1808 in the Govt. 
MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona). In the 1st Parkceda of 
this work represented by the above MS I find the varieties of Yavamla^^ men- 
tioned as follows : — 

Folio 5—^^ ism SPIT* — it ^ II 

5?ltRRR5: 1 Ii )i 


9. Vide my papers on this author in the Journal of the Bombay University 
Vol X, pp* 132440. Annals (B.O.R. Institute) Vol. XXH, 254-263 and Jmrml 
of S. M. Idbtary, Tanjore, Vol. Ill, pp. T12. 

10. A BSndi Court-poet of Sevai Jalsing of Amber (ad. 1699-1743) has am- 

posed a Cookery book (MS No. 1515 of 1891-95 in the Govt. MSS 

Library at B. 0. R. Institute, Poona), The name of this poet is tmd 

he compel this work in ad. 1739. In the following extract he describes the pre- 
parations of and as Current in the royal Idtchen : — 

j “ 3f«r #qt 

1=1 5T% 3T%qB 55^ 

; ^ a# arrad ^ SWT I 

- - 

, , * : '1: ^ 

' ' m ^ ^ , ■ ■' ' .. - 








^ /.I 

II 11 ” 
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p; | 

^ It It 51!^ II 

3TRFI1# I 

mt rtrrr jiw gpE^: « m ii ” 

FoUo 71— •' 3?r?ilB 53 •’ is mentioned in the following extract 


It will be seen from the evidence to be recorded subsequently that Yava- 
mla is a Synonym for Jawar or Jondhla, 

Sadhu Sundaragani, a Jain lexicographer who composed his Dhaturatnakara 
in Sariivat 1680= a.d. 1624 refers to Yavanala or Jonnala as follows in 
his lexicon called the Sabdaratnakara^^:— 

(4th Kd)}4a, verse 257) — 

“ foft, Wh m: I) II ” 

In a Marathi document of a.d. 1541 published by the historian Rajawade we 
find Jondhla mentioned as (Jojhala) several times. I reproduce 

one entry from this document as follows ; — 


■^IIWII. 11^1. IRI. 

Narahari in his medical glossary called the Rdjamghm^tu composed in Kash- 
mir c. A4>. l^SO refers to Yavanala and its properties as follows : — 

Page 36 & — ^ 1'* ) ^PFira: t 


Sugar produced from Yavanala is called YavanilJ SarkarS and is mentimied 
by Narahari as follows : — 

Page 91— “anf=n^( ^ l ^ll%f W:) 

- I " -.5,. 

11, Ed, by HMij^vkiddM Md Becbard^'B^ftoes (Veera Eta 2439). 

IZ md 0 Smrm EHmy (Khani# 17, I^jcument No. 62). 

' 13, Ed Ammhsy&iiifi S^Mi '13%, [> 
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King Madanapala of the race, ruling on the banks of the Jumna com- 
posed his medical glossary called the Madananigha^tS^* in a . d . 1374. In this 
work he refers to Yavanala and its Synonyms as follows : — 

Page J23— 

it it 

We have now seen that Sadhu Sundaragar}! {am 1624)' uses the 'words 
for nnd that Madanapala {a.i>. 1S74) uses the word 

for HemMri the famous minister of the Yadavas of Devagiri 

(am 1260) composed a commentary called the Ayurvedarasayam'^’^ on the 
voluminous medical compendium of Vagbhata II (c. 8th or 9th cent. a.d. ac- 
cording to Hoernle) called the Astmgahrdaya, in which we find the word 
mentioned : — 

Sutrusthma, Chap. 14, verse 21 — 



Hem§dri (a.d. 1260) explains in his commentary the word ijurm) 

used by Vagbhata II as follows : — 




This explanation shows that about 700 years ago the word which 

is given as an equivalent of by Sadhu Sundaragaaji ( a . d . 1624), 



meant ^ a term for Jmar, which seems to have great antiquity. 

In AJ). 1220 Aruajadatta, the Bengali commentator of the Astangahrdaya ex- 
plains the of Vagbhata II {8tk ot 9th cent, ajd.) as follows in his 

commentary Sarvdngasundard : — 


The variants for in the above line recorded by Vaidya Paradkar 

are : “ and ” It is clear, therefore, that in 

the 13th century the old word for Jawar or Jondhji-a was known in the 
or the Deccan as and its variants recorded above. 

The testimony of a Bengali commentator of a.d. 1220, which equates ^ 
with is further confirmed by the Mahanubhava literature of 

c. 1250 A.D. In fact Cakradhara the founder of the MaMnubhfiva Sect 
was very fond of ;%o5r and its preparations. In a work (in Marathi) 
called die composed by MaMndrabhafta, the pupil of Cakradhara, 


14, (ig^, }>y Astabodfi. 


Parad&r, N. S, Press, 
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there are many references to gjfq® or I note below a few of 

these referaices from the published edition” of BlmmUra:— 

Pari I, p. 18-' “ ” 

Part in, p. 7i>— “ iff ^ : 

Part IV— -p. 48- “ ^ qi N i aft sjRlW. 

^ STWFSl^ ” 

„ — p. 49-“ 3^ it ” 

„ — p. 51 —“ tut ( 53ffiRra ) aTg; ssrSt: ^ 

*rsR5RRfr ait %«5i ” 

„ — p. 61—“ gaf icSJlii... t 

mg ...OTiitan ^ airai^” 

„ — p. 62—“ itllt^ llllissi: TOT TO3i: apfe ^ wi: 

iniaiitr i?ni 5Rii| %ni 

wrgiapir im i^ni ^a::^ siitliai;" 

It is dear from the above extracts that in the Deccan of the 13th century 
the terms or {Hokus Sorghum) and its prqrarations 

were current. We also note here that the present custom of roasting the 
grain bunches of Sorghum and eating themi in tlffi field or at home was also 
current 700 years ago and these roasted grains were known as a 

term for these grains which has survived even to this day. The pastoral life 


16. My friend Prof. D. R. Bendre of the Commerce College, Poona, has brought 
to my notice the following references to -ailtloil in a Camrese work of the 10th 
Century ajo.: — 

a m AS>.-’Cant& IX. Verse 84 of .(or pub^ 

lisfeed by Kamatak Sahitya Parishad, Bangalore refers to 

(Jo}a) 

(Dialogue between ^ and ^ ‘‘Setting aside the good deeds of 
tbe Lord (his chief and being false to can one Eve 

thereafter? ( Here =/«2w) * 

Cmt 0 X, 42 (A soldier proceeding to the battlefield observe) How 
shall I repay if I don't kill, so many horstes and elei^ants ” 
(Here ^te^Jawfir), 

I am thankful to Proi Bendre for these refer^ces* 

■ , 17. by H, N. Hene, Parts t and;H {imt ; Fart III and IV (i937), 

Nagpur. Cakradhara was cjontenpHary of Ki^ Kmfm^idem (a 4). 1247-60) a^d_ 
iCing MakMewu iAJ>. 1266-71). of Dev^ii^ M ^3 the ministe of Mngs 

.h&hinnWiava ^ work 

(W H; N. Nen^ 1936) ttee am referenda to : on pp. 18 and 38. 
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in the Deccan has not changed very much so far as the crop of Jmdhld and 
ite uses are concerned. The custom of preparing ^ or omelets from 
the flour of Jondhia was also then current though we now prepare them from 
the flour of gram. This custom is worth renewing even in cities as Jawar is 
now ^Uing at 4 seers a rupee while it was sold at 80 seers a rupee as observed 
by Edward Moor in a.». 1790. In the encyclopaedic Sanskrit work called the 
UanasollSsa^^ composed fay king SomeSvara or Bhiilokamalla (a.d me li 27 i 
ftere IS a section on Hunting ) in which the use of a jawar grain- 

bunch (or as we call it to-day) is prescribed for feeding the 

deer as follows ® 

P. 282 “ ” 

Ke^yasvami m his lexicon Nmmthdmvu-smksepa (k.n. 12th centurv^^) 
mentions gfgsrf® and 3fl5rraT in the following line r — > 

^ tl <J 1 1 || ” 

In a Cmiarese mscription» of a.b. 1166 we find a reference to com merc!iant= 
and jwart as follows : — 

P. 110— All these chief merchants not minding any tax granted to 
0onous God Cennakeiava jwdri of one spoon (Sattuga) from each 
shop (lines 50-53 of the Inscription). 

anare^ &holars will be easily able to record earlier references to jawar 

I^ccan and Karnataka of the 12th century we now turn to 

1 Hemacandra, the 

who lived at Patan in Gujarat 
^ Desinumamala in which we find 

^ords #»ri%3Tr^’ and corresponding to the modem words 

extracts ■— respectively as will be seen from the following 


Page 151— sJlOTlfesiT it 


H U 



18. Ed. in G. 0. Series, Baroda, Vol. II (1939) 

“aiautilula' Sanskrit Literature by Krishnamachariar 1937- 

ifRIilrik composed tn tShe 12th Century.” 

by ^ ** Karnataka and the Kolhapur Stal 

No k in r f ’ Kolhapur, 1939.-Date of Inscriptio 

Sm Mlf), - ? ^ 1088:= AJ>. im {Tuesday 

Ubaary, ^ { Journal of Taime S. M 
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JPIT- 

sfiWJf gf|^ #3iqiff% ti n 

Hemacandra (in the 12th centurj') states that the word is also a 

4esya word like wwj-feafr. statement is correct we have to regard both 

these words as dialect words current in Hemacandra’s time with some anti- 
quity behind tliem as Hemacandra has based his DeiinamamMe on some 
earlier Deli lexicons now lost to us.-'- 

We have already seen that Madanapala mentions the word for 

Jondhala. We shall see later that this word is very old. In fact it is used in 
the earliest medical text Vrmvirx Carakasamhita. Cakrapa^datta 
(A.». 1060) a Bengali commentator explains the term ” as equivalent 

to ^ current in his time in Bengal. I have found two refer- 
ences to “■ ” in the Csrakasanihita,-^ which may be recorded here 

Page 111 — SutTostkana, Chap. 21, verse 25— 

?[!tPirar w: 1 

^#§1: ^95^: tl II 

Page 149—sutrastkdm, Chap. 27, verse 17— 


22. Hemacandra composed a San^t lexiojn called the 

in which he notes the synonyms of qqWTS ( =Jawar) as Mows :— 

Page 475— (Edition of 8nip?r5iA?!rq§f, with a Separate index volume) 

( "*■ ) - 

350 %# /stiJira #5rsi^ II ’ivv 11 ” 

Hemacandra writes his own cmnmentary on tile above lines as follows 
« ^ ifRWpr I 1 1 H 

II ^ ir’i II 

spcraf’ 11 v n v 11 11 

^ •RfH, ^ ^ ** 5 ^ 

#5!P0t g«TO?5T II 

23. Ed. by Niinaya;s3gaf l*ress, Bonabay, 1922— The B. O. R. Institute Govt. 

MS No. 66 of 1S72-7S wrwjgly called is in fact Cakrap^datta'! 

comm. 00 = 5 [irw%?fr — foKo mb- igziRf: ” V • 
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Cakrapajjitktta explains ; — 

“ ® %-ariant in MS, No. 66 

of 1872-T3, 

In the vernacular names of Jatmf^-' given by Watts in his Dictionary (p. 290 
of Vol. VI, Part III) vre find the following names which come phonetically 
near to of A.o. 1060 ; — (Hindi) — Janera ; (Bengali) — Kasa- 
jonar; (N. W. P. and Oudh)— /anri; (PBi—miri; Watt here records some 
other usages as follows : — 

(1) BusMESE~PyoMJ 2 g ; (2) Zthna ('— Sanskritized form of the Arabic 
name Dhura), Yavandla, rakta Khurnah (Sanskrit) : (Arabic) — ^Dhfira 
(zfira), taam, jawars (—smaller millet), dhurat; (Egypt) — Kaydi dmra; 
(Chinese)— 'iCtfo-feg ( =tall millet) 

Yadavaprakasa (c. '1050 a.d.) in his lexicon refers to ^awar 

or jonnMd as follows : — 



24. Ibid., p. Ill— footnote 3 explaining the term in verse 25 of Qiap. 

21 of Sutrasthana records the following explanation of as given by 

a later commentator of Caraka : — 

%: ” ( ), 

We have already seen that Aruija or Amnadatta explains the word ^ 

in The variants of this are and 

The variant mentioned by is an addition to these variants 

of Anipadatta's text. 

25. The Prakrit Dictionary called “ Paki-Sadda-Mahawiavo Calcutta, 1923-28 

(p* 448) records the following usages of (jiraii) : — 

h3>* I14S^(i) [Vide p. 546 of ed* by Har GovInddaSt Bena- 

res, 1918^19.] 

e* Aa>. 1090— (5i) it Vide (Paricceda I, Githa 7,) published by 

Benares, 1916.] 

We have already noted and recorded as* Dea words by 

Hemacandra, and are synonymous. 

, About the dates of the two Jain works referred to above I note here the remarks 
of Wintemitz, Indian Literature, Vol II, Calcutta University. 

Page 57 $ — ** A volufmmus Prakrit poem Supdsamha^^ariyam by Lak^ma^a Gai?ia 
: ; deals with the Story of the Seventh Tirthakara, This work, composed in the 
: year 1143 a.d. ato contains 68 Apabhraihsa verses/' 

' Page Suramndan-cariam by Dhanesvara, the pupil of Jinesvarasuri and 

; • Buddhisagarasuri written towards the end &f the 11th century is a voluminous 
tmxm&c in-Piikrit/* 

26: .; "Ed. t^'GnstaV'Cl^p^tylSOS-.; " - ■ ■ 
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«l Hi II 

;gpf(Bf% it 

Hemacandra's lines in the Abhidhenacintomim quoted by me already are 
exactly identical with the above lines in the Vaijayantl Evidently Hema- 
candra (a.o. 1089-1173 ,' has borrowed from Vaijaymti (c. a.d. 1(50) or from 
some common source. 

it is clear, however, from the statements of Hemacandra and Yadava- 
pratesa that the following terms were used about A.D. 1000 for modem /owdr 
or ]fondh}a : — 

311^51155 or %i55, 

It is for linguists to see how far Hemacandra’s grammatical explanation of the 
synonyms of jawar such as " |g ifJBtRg ??ggr55; ” etc. are historically 
correct. 

Going backwards from ad. 1000 we find that in a Tamil work of the 8th 
century AD. the jawdr is referred to as Irungu. The modem word in Tamil 
for jawar is Colam. Irungu is mentioned in Jivakacintamaiji of the 8th cen- 
tury A.D.®^ 

Vagbhata 11 (8th or 9th century ad. according to Hoemle) refeis^s to 
both gp! and as synonyms for jawdr as follows 

(1) IglWPf Chap. 14, verse 21. 

(2) Chap. 7, verse 46 (This verse is taken from 
Chap. VIII). 

I have already recorded the explanations of Aruijndatta and Hemadri regard- 

27. In re^xmse to my inqruiy about Tawiff reder&KBs to jawdr my friend 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar of Madias writes to me under date 16th ^ 

August 1943 ^ 
"Mr. V. R. Ramachandta EHkshitar, M.A. whom I had consulted wntes as 

follows : — 

So far as I know Cdum is a modem word. ' . , , • j 

It was known in mediaeval litmture as Irun0^. The San^ do irt 

mention it nor the SUappadhikaTam nor the Kurd. The earUest reference is in 

Jimkacint3m<H/i, 8th century ad” .... - : 

I am thankful to my ever obliging fri^d8.^Rao ^dur Aijmn^r and I^. i.' 

Dikshitar for the above information. j w ^ 

28. Vide Paradkar’s eifition of the already referred to m this 

.. ■ r-, j 4: 
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iijg the meaning of the term ^ used by Vagbhata II and hence they need 
not be repeated here. 

Vagbhata I (c. a.d. 625 according to Hoernlej refers to jawar as 
in the following line of ajWTTOf, Chap. 7. verse 12 — ( 

11 1’. (1 ” 


(See Chap. 6- gjsfe ^pni ^tc.” 

Unfortunately the commentator ^ on the explain the 

word in the above line. . -He merely states " ” It is, how- 
ever, clear that the term was known to Vagbhata in the 7th cen- 

tury A.D. 

In a Jain Prakrit work called the Tiloyapamiatti- ' iTrilokaprajhapti) 
which belongs to the first stratum of the pro-canon of the Digambaras and 
the author of which J.aoivasaha is a revered author of antiquity we find a 
reference to jawar as 5r??oiI?5 (Sanskrit qfi?:nc5 ) as foliow’s : — 

.Page 157— “:smamw. pCl 'll ^ t 

H " 

The editors identify with in their Hindi 

translation^^ of the above stanza, which includes amongst the best 

kinds of grain like wheat etc* The Tiloyapafpiatti is assigned to thd 5th 
century a.d. by some scholai^. At any rate this reference to ) 

is very important, recorded as it is in a Prakrit text of great antiquity, incor- 
porating the hereditary knowledge and ancient tradition of the Jainas pertain- 
ing to Jaina cosmography, dogmatics, mythology and chronology. 

I have already recorded two references to qoffg in the Carakasamhitd,^^ 
one of the earliest medical texts. According to Buddhist tradition Caraka 


29. Ed. by Pt. Ramachandra Shastri Kinjavadekar, Chitrasliala Press, Poona, 
1940, with the commentary called by 

30* Ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Prof. H* L. Jain, Pub. by the Jain Sams- 
kriti Samraksaka Sangha, Sholapur, 1943, with Hindi Translation by Pt. Balchandra. 

31. This translation reads ; 

" WIRS ( ) m, W, ^ 

, iTO # aiH I m ” 

32. : Vide p. 33 of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore fMiib of Gondal (London, 

189S)— “Some believe him have been bom at Benares 320 years - 

Pt. Durga^nkar K, Shastri (in his History oj Ayurveda in Gujarati, Ahmedabad, 
1942, p. Bf) makes! 5th century AJ), as the latest limit for the chronology of early 
Ayurveda SamMtds, He also states that Carakasamhitd and SusmtasamMtd v^exe 

/; 'Completed before Stb Cent '4^ (ix, -before 400 or so)*.-..' - - 
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was the court physician of King Kani?ka-» who is assigned by some scholars to 
the period a.d. 125-140. Whatever be the exact date of the Carakasamkiti, 
the fact of its being one of the earliest medical texts before a.d. 400 or so is 
acknowledged by many scholars and consequently we may regard the term 
" earliest usage of this term for jmv&r or jondkla so far known. 

As regards the other synonym for jaum viz., which occurs in the 

Prakrit work of about the 5th century a.d. as “atJTOR!” I have to record 
its usage in another earliest medical text, the where it appears 

as “ ” as will be seen from the following extract 

Page 4S of Bhelasatkkitd (ed. by Asutosh Mookerjee, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, (1921) — 

" 1 
# II 

3ns ( <1)^ td# ^ II 

^ ^RPiloS ^ #1^ I 
Irk ?fl WFW II ” 

The mention of qiqqfoE sod its properties along with those of other gains 
like Bkelesamhitd indicates that qiqqiss is the name 

of a grain known to Bhela, the pupil of (6th cent. 8.0.).^* Atreya 
had six pupils “ each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing the 
teaching of the master in the form of a or compendium.” So far three 
of these Scankitds have been discovered. They are in the 

form of the redaction by (2) (cd. by Ashutc^ Mookerjee) 

3 nd (3) receiitly puWished by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj of 

Nepal. If the tradition about the Atreya school of medicine is correct we 
have to regard the as earlier than the 3T{?i%a€%gT preserved in the 

form of and published by the N. S. Press, Bombay. There is a 

divergence of views about the chronology of these Samhitds, which go by the 
names of Caraka, Bhela and Kdsyapa. It is, however, agreed to by all 
scholars that they are the earliest medical treatises that have come down to 
us from anticiuity. ' 

33. Vide p. 256 of Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, Oxford, 191^ 
Knnrclra fA fKA fhrcmA mmt i> 7 i>hahlv in 78 kbJ' Dn Fleet thinks that 


if 4’ l Vl'lri: 


. » s~ r Tixr-n: rss; rrr 

=it““j'Si't=r£r£r"r 

corded by the earliest medical writers of those ceSurie if f *■"■ 

on the data recorded in detail in this paper is accLted J ^ 

understand the significance of the following remarks of r ic ^ 
introduction of into Italy in the 1st centu;y of L ChStiln 

i\nother Indian cereal Milium was not exported fmm r a - ■ ■ 
but on the other hand its cultivation was introdSSo ill = 

^INY wrote this passage (Periplus Mar. Eiyther p 2'>) n 
kmd of millet very common in India which tetalt 'll the 

the Indians gucri or gatvar in the vema^kr” ' 

~ Of Moo fo j 

be raled out in a summary way In fart llf p f, 

Yale University (U. S. A ) has fourS I 1°^' Edgerton^^ of the 

MMpmm of the Makabhama «hici^Z1^,^°c‘r T 

V Epif ot L?'“ "* 

With the history of the different people who if- nece^anly interwoven 
the history of the globe. I am quite incaoal 7^*^- 
of the history of all these people and S clfi 

sources as are available to me easily Even to such of these 

must remain only as a skif II tl 1 
ll^ng hand on too big a canvas stllL^ frot' bII? " 

The chronology of the sources from which t h! 7 
definite for sources later than a d k ^ , '''' 

1000 are concerned. 

chronology we have no other recourse h.,e e > it toe present stage of wir 
about them, leaving it to future scholar! to hf^ 

on the strength of their own stufe 111 
bght of new sources, if discovered hSen 

About the several problems that arise out r,f ft. 
data bearing on the history of /aw^ a i ll * to 1 

have no direct peep into remote antiquitv and ^ judgment. We 

anaquity and consequently the gleams of 

37. Vide pp. 262-^ nf +L 7 ^ ^53. 



Evidence 

Jondh^ or Jawar ( Holcus Sorghum ) 


Chronology 


B. C. 2200 Evidence about the ejdstence of J furnished by an Egyp- 
tian tomb (Swanson and Laude). 

J ( = ) mentioned in one of the earliest 

medical treatises like the and ESR*lTOi|c![. 

J referred to in the Bible according to Smith ( History of 
Bible Plants, p. 214). 

A. D, 100—200 } ( = ) Mentioned in 

J ( = ? an Indian Cereal Mlium ) introduced into Rome 
in the time of Pliny { A. d. 23-79) according to Lassen. 

A. D. 200 — 300 J Cultivated in China, wtore it was probably introduced 

from outade. 

400—500 J ( = ) mentioned in of 

a Jain author. 

C. 625 J ) mentioned in sigT*ra?l5 of Vagbhata I. 

700 — 800 3 ( = %5JL) maitioned in the Tamil work 

1050 J ( = ^pr, ^ElfST, etc.) mentioned 


8th or 9th Cent. 3 ( = 531^) mentioned in thestgiffpri^n c 

A. D. 1060 J ( = ^^5T!f = #1R) mentioned by 

commentator of 

C. 940 3 ( = ^to5) mentioned in Canarese work q 

1089-1173 3 ( = 

etc. ) naentioned by in 

1090 j 3 ( = ^3frft) mentioned in a Ptakrit work j 

1100-1200 3 ( = ) in of ^ 

1116-1127 3 r = 2liP[R! (q^)] noenlioned by Son 
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Evidence 

J =Jondim or Jawar ( Holcus Sorghum ) 


Chronology 


X ^ y mentioned m the Pi shrit worh 
J mentioned in a Camrese inscription. 

J ( = in SE^unw ) mentioned by 

author atfiKtl in his Comm, on (variants of 

are ^555 ). 

J ( = #rsf, ) mentioned in and 

( Mahanubhava texts ). 

J ( = ^ = ) mentioned by Hemadri in his Coram. 

on the 

J ( = JTf^ra, etc. ) mentioned in the 

a medical glossary by »T ^(g . 

J ( = 3iRRi55) described in the irai^>=<V 4 ' of {in 
Kashmir). 

J ( ) mentioned in 


a Marathi document along with 

2nd g^r. 

J grown in Khandesh {Ain-i-Akbari). 

J ( %tR5r, ^ ) mentioned by Sadhusundara- 

gani in his 

J (qmRS) described by Raghunatha Navahasta friend 
of Ramdas Saint in his Bhojana-Kuiuhala. 

J u^ in the royal Kitchen of Sevai Jaising of Jaipur 
( Rajputana ). 

“Jouari” (reference quoted in Hobson-Jobsm). 

J^oo” a Kind of Paddy in Sumatra maitioned by 
Marsden 

Description of J by Capt. Edward Moor. 

^Jowarry” (Hobsonjobson reference). 

^Juarree ( Hobson-Jobson referenr^ ). 

‘‘Joiwaree” (Hobson-Jobson). 

Joanee " ( Hobson-Jobson ). 

D^pdon of J by John Graham in his work on 
Bombay Plants. 
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^ a Brai^, and. I am afraid, for that specialisation, a Srotriya also 
composed or was in the making when Hindu society^was in 
a transitional state. At one time Manu is made to say that • for women there 
IS no sacramental/ and at another time he admits that women can mrfol 

sacrifices though m BrahiBai]i. shall eat at these sacrifices. ^ 

We shall now turn our attention to another section of Sanskrit Literature 
namely, to the Srauta-sutras, which deal witli sacrificial literature, and which 
^me^are the authority on the subject whether a woman is entitled to perfoim 
a Yedic sacnfice m her individual capacity. These are the Purva-mSiam^ 
Jitras composed by Jaimini Badamyaiia and commented u^ by 
Sabara-svamin. Anybody who reads Mhmmsa-dcnsana, VI, i 3 6-16 will hp 
«ed aat woman is perfectly entitled to the performance of any 
sacnfice. The opposition is here led by Aitisayana. It is very difficult to 
was a Smr.ika,a at alL But ha leads tte opposiSn 
that m the Vedic text Darsa-Purya-tmsabhyam svarga-kdmo yajeta tL word 

that th Jsiaipi, answers this question by saying 

th^ the term W denotes a collective class consisting of persons L 
ave the one characteristic of possessing the desire to attain Heaven by means 
of a sacnfice without any distinction being made betw’een the individuals 

by that term aS 


Many offier arguments have been advanced against the capacity of 

argument, the most impoLit 
them, is that wealth is necessary fw performing sacrifices and that men 

S, w ^ are sold by fathers and 

to te of h fathers 

shall be given to the guardian of the bride : and (in the Arsha form of m;,r 

S2 ^ ^ Su™^^ 

Ap-flin It K and cannot be construed as a religious act 

is the wealth of the man to whom they LL^ 

Badarayaioa begimttbe exponents of the opposite view. 

a sacrifice is common to both 


il-M!;!'/ ‘/nL-fc .; I // l:'' 


yliVfv f i;');"! 'i 
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males and females, it preaipposes the capacity of a woman to own wealth 
If. by slavishly conforming to the Smyti, woman is made a dependent unon 
others and considtrcd destitute of all wealth, then obviously the Smrti is in 
conflict with Sruti. Fhis is not right, this is not just. Therefore if she is 
desirous of the fruit of performing a sacrifice, she ought to set the Smrti at 
naught, possess herself of wealth and perform a sacrifice. Surely it is im- 
possible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smrti when it is pitted against 
the sruti. But, e.s a matter of fact, women are possessed of wealth says 
Badarayana. Thus at the time of marriage when the bride is presented to 
• the bridegroom, the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of tiic bride ; dhmme ckarthe cha home cha natich ritavya, “she shall not 
be thwarted in tlie performance of reli.gious acte idkmtm), the acquisition of 
wealth iartha) and the fulfilment of legitimate desires (kdma).” When 
therefore the Smrtis sjjeak of the incapacity of the wife to possess wealth, that 
is very unjust and is antagonistic to the gruti. Again, what is called the 
purchase of a girl, is not a purchase at all.' It is a religious act, pure and 
simple, in the case of a purchase there is always the variation of price The 
gift of a hundred chariots {satamatiratham) does not vary and is a mnctant 
quantity whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful. Sabara-svami remarks 
that this may be a sale in conformity with the Smitis but is opposed to the 
Srutis. The Srauta School therefore disapproves of it, and stands fast to the 
conclusion that tlte girls are not sold. There are Vedic texts also in sup- 
port of the proposition that women have the capacity of owning and posses- 
sing wealth. Sahara quotes at least two. But this much is certain, says he, 
that woman is the owner of pdrinayya, ‘ property received by her at the time 
of marriage.’ Sahara further remarks ; patymva gatamanurnatam, kriyate, 
“even that which is acquired by the husband is admitted (as hers)." 

What is the upshot of the above discussion ? The woman according to 
the Srutis not only can have her own wealth but can also participate in the 
possession of her husband’s wealth. She is neither bought nor sold at any 
time of marriage. And if she has but the desire of attaining the fruit of a 
feauta sacrifice, she can very well do so alone and on her own behalf or jointly 
with her husband if both so will it. If there is any Smj-ti which lays down 
an ordinance to the contrary, it has to be ignored, disregarded and completely 
set at naught If such was once the state of things, it is no wonder if Naga- 
nikS, wife of ^takaraji, could jwform not one or two but several Srauta 
sacrifices and make any number of donations in money, elephants, kine and 
so forth, as is quite dear to any scholar who studies the NaoSghat Cave Ins- 
criptions. After Naganika not a sinde inscription has been found describing 
the cdebratioo of Vedic sacrifices fay any queen or woman. But that there 
was Biahmanic revival can scarcely be doubt^. And we find numbm of 
kings and princes performing Srauta sacrifice, it is possible that their queens 
toay have jdned thdr hudia&is ift these celdst^ons. ' j: - • 
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New, that remark of sabarasvamin quoted above requires furtiter con- 
sideration in this connection, viz. paty=mva gatam^immiataih kriyate, 
“even that which is acquired by the htaband is admitted (as hen) This 
can best be put to the test in the esse of political rule or sovereignty. Are 
they co-partners or joint owners of a kingdom or both ? Not far removed 
in , time from Queen NaganM was her descendant Gautamiputra Satakanji 
whose Nasik Cave Inscription No. 5 contains an order to Samaka ssyamaka). 
the Officer at Gbvardhana. It is reaily a copy of the grant of a fresh plot of 
land he issued to the Buddhist moidcs staying in his Cave, in lieu of the old 
one which had become uncultivable.^ That the original was a regular deed 
of grant may be seen from the fact that the text bristles with fiscal tenns and 
contains at the end the name of the engraver and the date of the original 
donation and the actual execution. But who issues this order to the officer 
at Govardhana ? Not Gautamiputra Satakanji by himself, but he and his 
wife together. She has been therein called not only Jimsutii (one whose son 
is living) but also rajamStS, the king's mother, the latter two epithets obviously 
referring to her son VasishtKputra Pulumavi. who was then a ruler. This 
clearly shows that Gautamiputra and his wife were both at least co-partners 
in the ^tavahana sovereignty. But could any one of them issue a grant 
separately in his, or, above all, on her own, name wdthout reference to the 
other party? It is true that no such instance is forthcoming 
from the Satavahana period. But about the middle of the seventh 
century belong two grants issued by Vijaya-mahadevi. wife of Chandraditya, 
who was the dder brother of the Chalukya overlord Vikramaditya of Badami. 
We have not one, but two copper plate chartere issued by her.“ These grants 
she has made independently and without the ratification of her husband or 
their suzerain Vikramaditya. And what is most noteworthy is that immedi- 
ately after mentioning her name as Vijaya-bhaftarika. the favourite crown- 
queen of Pjthvl-vdlabha Maharaja Cffiandraditya, has been specified 
the date of the charter as follows : sva-rSjya-panchama-sammisara Mmryuja- 
pmniamasya dvitiyayam vishuve.’’ The first part of this phrase has been 
rightly rendered by Fleet as “ m the fifth year of her reign.” Evidently the year 
of her reign is to be taken as also the year of her husband’s — ^the joint reign of 
her husband and herself. Vijaya-bhat^rika and Chandraditya must thus be 
taken as ruling together so that the r^nal year of one can be the same as 
that of the other. From the details of this date Kidhom has calculated it as 
equivalent to 23rd September A.D. 69&.® The fifth regnal year of Vijaya- 
bhatffirikfi raises one question, namely, whether there is any other evidence 
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to show that the king and the queen reigned ttonjointly. Attention may in 
this connection be drawn to the Bahkipura Inscription of Saka 977 when the 
Kadamba chieftain Harikesarideva is represented as administering the Bana- 
v&i twelve-thousand, not alone and by himself, but in conjunction with his 
wife Lachchaladew.® Here is thus another epigraphic instance of husband 
and wife jointly ruling over ji kingdom. 

That a queen could even uptil the end of the eighth century issue the 
grant of a village as crowned queen is clear from the Jefhawai Plates of Sila- 
mahadevi.^' She has been described as PaTameivori Paramabhaltmkd Sri- 
Mamahadh’i,'^ the great queen of Paramsbhattaraka MaharajMhmja Parame- 
ivma Dharavarsha dim Dhruvarajadeva, who was a Ra^trabuta sovereign. 
And she was the daughter of the East Chalukya King Vishnuvardhana IV 
of VdngJ. Now, what about ®lamahadevi ? Were her titles ParameSvmi 
ParamabhaUarika empty and unmeaning ? In the prose portion of the record 
which sets forth tlie details of the grant, she herself and alone issues orders 
to the officers concerned with the grant just as every donor king does. Thus 
at the end of the rerord, tire Dutaka and the officer who drew up the grant 
are represented as carrying out their respective duties according to the orders, 
not of Dhruvaraja but of ^a-maMdevi. And further there is absolutely 
nothing in the draft of the charter which indicated that any approval or sanc- 
tion was ever accorded to the grant by Dhruvaraja. This indubitably demon- 
totes what Sabara-svimin says, — namely, paty=aiva gatam=mumat(tdi 
kriyate, “even that which the husband acquires is admitted fas hers).” 

Things were different in the twelfth century aj>. and especially in North 
India. An entirely different procedure seems to have been followed e.g. in 
the case of the Gahadavala family. Thus Govindachandra of this dynasty 
had two PaUsmahadein mdh&tajni, one Nayanakelidm, and the other Gosala- 
dew. Both were Pattainahadevi but apparently not at one and the same 
time, because the first issues her grant in V. 1176 and the V. 1208. Though 
they were thus pafta-maMdevi and are described samsta-rdja-kriy-opdtd 
which Kielhorn renders by “ endowed with all royal prerogatives ”, they are 
represented to have issued the grants, says the king, mmat-sammatya, that is, 
“with the express approval of mysdf (Govindachandra) Husband and 
wife were neither co-partners nor joint owners of any kingdom or, for the 
matter of that, of any property in the twelfth century a.d. Smrti domination 
was complete at least from this century onwards, in North India. Woman 
became a chattel in every sense of the term.^ 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON GUPTA COINAGE 

' Dr. RADHA KUMUD . MOO,KER Jt M.A., Fm.n, 


, Gcipta coinage forms an important branch of Indian Numismatics and 
presents many interesting ■ featares some of which have not been properly 

noticed. 

As iS ' wd! known, Gupta coinage owes its origin to some kind of foreign 
influence. Samudragupta has the credit of inaugurating the Gupta gold cur- 
rency. It may be presumed that. he acquired abundance of gold from his 
Digvijaya, or conquests in different directions, and this gold he utilized in issu- 
ing gold coins. The course of his conquests brought him into contact with 
the remnants of the retreating Kushan power in the Panjab and in the North 
West, and also with their coinage from which he acquired its technique. 


Thus the first Gupta coins started as imitations of Kushan coins and of 
their foreign features. But Samudragupta and the artists and craftsmen of 
Northern India in those days were not wanting in their own ideas and in- 
ventiveness on the subject of money-making, and were thinking of ways and 
means by which they might produce coins bearing genuinely indigenous Indian 
features. The foreign features with which the Gupta coins were inaugurated 
were gradually replaced by Indian features in their later coins. Thus 
Samudragupta has the unique credit that he both inaugurated and Indianized 
Gupta coinage. 

The degree of Indianization shown in the Gupta coins is thus also the key 
to their chronology. 

Samudragupta has shown his numismatic genius and inventiveness by 
issuing as many as eight different types of coinage. This variety of coin-types 
was followed as an example by his successors and forms a characteristic fea- 
ture of Gupta coinage as a whole. 

There is a deep underlying reason inspiring this variety in numismatic 
performance. The Gupta numismatic technician was, in the first place, seek- 
ing ways and means by trying experiments in a variety of designs by which 
the foreign features of the Gupta coins with which they started could be 
progressively eliminated and replaced by appropriate Indian features. 

To take an example, the earli^t coins issued by Samudragupta were of 
■■ th^ Standard but botii’ Obvese and Reverse are full of Kushan fea- 
^ lures, because of the Kushan design of coinage 





SOME CX!)NSiE)SllATIONS OH C5UPTA OD^INAGE 

There is, however, even here an attempt at the mingling of Indian with foreign 
features. But these Indian features are very few, and that only on the Ob- 
verse, as indicated below : 

(1) The Gupta king wears a close-fitting cap instead of the peaked 
head-dress of the Kushan king. 

(2) The Garuda standard in place of the Kushan trident. 

(3) The jewellerj- worn fay the king is Indian. 

Barring these three Indian features, the a>jn shows the following Rushan 
features : 

(1) The dress of the king is Kushan, viz., coat and trousers. 

(2) His name is written vertically. 

(3) The standard is bound with a fillet 

(4) The altar and sprinkling of incense (as found on Kanishka’s coins). 

(5) Tlie halo round the king’s head. 

The Reverse is a downright copy of the late Kushan ‘Ardochsho’ 
Reverse. The Goddess is even given the ‘ Comucopiae the Greek hom of 
plenty, in her left arm, and fillet in outstretched right hand. Even the bade 
of the throne which lost its meaning is kept up by the Gupta coin-makers' 

The Standard Type of oiinage was followed by the Archer and the 
Battle-Axe types which mark an advance in the process of their Indianiza- 
tHMi. The unmeaning standard copied from the late Kushan oiins is replaced 
in these types by more understandable and appropriate objects like the bow, 
the battle-axe, or a crescent-topped standard, while the arrow takes the place 
of the Rushan altar. The bow and arrow recall Vishaju i§arfigl, as mentioned 
in an Inscription. 

As has been already stated, Samudragupta issued as many as eight types 
of coinage, admitting of variety of daigns within some of these types. These 
eight typa are : 

(1) The Standard (5-6) Tiger 

(2) Archer (7) Aivamedha 

(3) Battle-Axe (8) Oiandragupta ' 

(4) Kacha 

This variety gave a large scope to experimoits in the Indianization of the 
Gupta coins and the progressive r^lacement of their fordgn by indigenous 
features. The staga of this process are marked out b the different typa of 
cobage as bdicated below : ■ 

(1) The kbg’s head-dress which from tte s&rt was a doset-fxttic® , 
b i:4ace of the Kushan peaked (»■ cookal head-dress. In most Indian 
cBbs sodi as the Tiger Type, the king wears the Indian turban and on 
some vaii^es is emr bare-headed. v 
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(2) The jewellery worn by the King or Queen, such as ear-ring, necklace, 
armlet or anklet (worn by Goddess on Tiger-Type). 

(3) The King wears the Indian dhoti or waist-doth on both Tiger- 
and Lyrist-Types. 

(4) Introduction in place of Ardochsho of Indian Godd^ses : 

(1) Lakshmi marked by her favourite flower, lotus, (a) which she holds 
in her hand (as on Battle-Axe-Type) in place of the Greek and foreign object, 
the Comucopiae ; (b) which is as foot-stool (as on Battle-Axe Tinpe); 
(c) 0*1 which she is seated (as on some varieties of Battle-Axe Type). 

Lakshnfl on some coins is seated on the Indian Modha or wicker-stool (as 
on Lyrist type), or on throne without the Kushan back (as on some vaxieties 
of the Battle-Axe Type). 

I £ (2) Goddess on Lion who is Durgd—Simhavdhim with her feet resting 

K on lotus (as Ml Oiandragupta I coins). 

(3) Goddess Gcwga on mafearc (as on Tiger-Type) . 

" (4) Goddess Sarasvatl on the Lyrist Type, seated on modha. 

(5) Introduction of the Queen an certain coins (the Chandragupte I 
and Asvamedha coins). 


(6) Garuda, vehicle of Vidioa, surmounting tire standard. 

(7) The Indian weapons of war and hunting, such as Bow and Arrow 
(on Archer type), Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle-Axe Type) which take 
the place of the Kushan Standard, the arrows taking the place of the Kushan 
altar. 


(8) The Dwarj who had a traditional place m the Indian royal house- 
hold (as seen on Battle- Axe-Type). As stated in Kaufilya’s Aithidastra, the 
King's menial staff traditionally included personal attendants marked by 
physical defomuties or deficiencies, such as the Kubja (hunch-back), Vamma 
(dwarf), Khata (alpatam, ‘of small body’), Mitka (dumb), Badhira (deaf), 
Jada (idiot), and even Andha (blind) [My Chandragupta Maurya and His 
Times, p. 106]. 

(9) The A4vamedha Type m^ired by a specifically Indian conception 
and institution. 



i A similar study may be made of the coins of the Later Gupta Emperors 
showing variety of Types giving scope to the gradual introduction of Indian 
’ ; ; features.. Chandra Gupta II issued five types of coins, viz. ; 

(1) Aichear , <4) Lion-stayer 

,(2) Couch ; , ,, ; ^ • . (5) Horseman . 

.'.'i-:,;. (3) Ohhatra -' .j.. . . '■ 
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type, or tlie Tiger-type. The Lyrist-type is the iirost Indianised type of 
Samudragupta’s coins on which he introduced the Indian Vitm, ‘ Wicker-stoo!,’ 
and po^ibly the Goddess Sarasvati on the Reverse as the ‘ Goddess of Music,' 
instead of the usual Lakshnfi, because the lotus of Lakshrm is omitted. 

ThiK the legends on the coins change with the changing emnlvivis on 
points of the king’s achievements both in War and Peace. 

But, as has been stated above, some of the coins have a distinct regional 
or territorial significance. For instance, the Tiger tyjx: introduces to us the 
king as a hunter of big game like the Tiger. His success at liger-hunting 
justified the legend Vyaghra parakrmmh on the coin. He can certainly des- 
cribe himself as being possessed of the prowess of tire tigei-. But the Reverse 
of the coin brings out its hidden regional significance. It shows a GoddcKS 
standing on Makura which helps us to identify her as Goddess Ganga. She 
is introduced as the standing witness of Samudragupta’s conquest in the 
valley of the Ganges, with its swampy and forested tracts which were, and 
are to this day, the abode of the Royal Bengal Tiger and gave scoj^e to big- 
game-hunting by the king. Thus the Goddess Ganga and the Tiger are aptly 
associated on these coins. 







A similar regional significance attaches to the remarkable Lion-Slayer 
Type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II with a large variety of designs 
depicting the king hunting down tire lion in different positions on the obverse 
and on the reverse an appropriate Goddess seated on lion in all possible posi- 
tions. The Goddess is no doubt Durga siriika-vahim. 

Like the Tiger-type of coins, these coins also bear the appropriate legend 
Smha-Vikrama which is analogous to Vyaghra-parakrama. On some coins, 
the king calls himself Narendra-Simha, or Si-rnha-Chandra. 

The large variety of positions given to the lion as it is hunted down by 
the king shows how the king had a passion for lion-hunting which captured 
his imagination so much and was given publicity as the favourite royal sport 
even on his coins. It is further to be noted that while Samudragupta was 
thinking of the tiger as his big game, his son was more obsessed by the lion. 
There seems to be a deep underlying reascm for this difference between the 
father and the son in respect of big ganK hunting. The Tiger type of coins, 
as already stated, cddsrates Samudragupta’s conquests of the Gangetic valley 
abounding in forests which to this day so plentifully breed the Royal Bengal 
Tiger. The Lion type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II has a similar 
regional significance and celebrates his conquest of r^ians which are the 
habitat of the lion. It celd>rates his conquest of the iSaka Satrapy of Sau- 
mshtra, or modem Kathiawad, which is the abode of lions to this day. 

; 1 ; It -is thus pos^)le to trace the working of designs of historical and terri- 

' tbrial signifkaiKje in the fa^poning pf msmy a type of Gupta coiiiJ^e. 













AGALOKAKA AND THE KINGDOM OF AGNI 


By 

Dr. B. Ch. CHHABRA, m.a., Ai.ox.. miK ihmth ), Cbtacamimd 

Tlie expression Agalokaka, m explanation of which is riiienipted in tliis 
paper, ocxurs in a partly damaged Prakrit inscription incised on a marble 
pillar which was discovered a few years ago at Dharapikdia in ilie Guiitiii 
District of the Madras Presidency.- The pillar is referred to in the inscription 
as dhammhakaSmya, Sanskrit dhmnimhukm-ikmju. In fact, it is the con- 
secration of this marble dhmia that forms the subject matter of the record. As 
stated therein, the column was erected at the eastern gateway of the MaM* 
vihara, belonging to the Buddhists of the Purvasailfya sect at Dhahakacla, the 
modern Dharaoikdta. 

The person w?ho set up or dedicated the dhmmaehakra-dhvaja was a minis- 
ter (miacM, Sanskrit amdtya), who is described to be an Agahkaka Atapara. 
We are told that his name * has apparently been omitted in the record/- His 
epithet Aiapora has been considered to correspond to Sanskrit Arddhapmm, 
and he is thus alleged to have been a resident of Riddhapura. identified with 
Rithpur in the Amraoti District of Berar. Another view is that, instead of 
Ataporma, we have perhaps to read Ataberem, Atabera being a personal 
name.^ This view appears to be more acceptable for two reasons : in the 
first place, it dispenses with the unwarranted supix>sition of the donor’s name 
having been omitted in the record ; and secondly the position of the word con- 
cerned in the sentence indicates that it ought to be the name of the person 
rather than an attribute of him. It may, however, be admitted that the name 
Atabera sounds rather queer, especially when compared with the other two 
names that occur in the insaiption, to wit, Khadanaga (SkandanSga) and 
Virakhada (Vlraskanda), this latter being the name of the donor’s father. 

As regards the term Agalokaku, it is in all probability to be taken as 
an attribute. It is supposed to allude to the original home of the donor.-' it 
Ms accordingly been explained as an emipant from Agaloka."^ No attempt 
Ms, however, been made to identify this Agaloka. 

It is clear from the above explanation that the word Agaloke^ka is to be 
. . amlysad as Agaloka A ka, the first component being a prc^)er name, and the 
latter a suffix with the meaning ‘ belonging to ’ or ' hailing from Nothing 

I* Epigtupfm Indku^ ¥oL XXIY, pp. 256-60, and plate. 

2., IMd., p. 257, ' - ■ 3. Ibii,^ p. iockmit 10. 
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LOKACARYA OF THE SRI-SAMPRADAYA 


ROMA CHAUDHURI, m.a.. d.phil. (Oxwi.) 

Rliai Lokacarya was the son of Vadaka Tim-Vithi Hllai, son of Nam- 
Biiiai- He flourished in the 13th century a.d. and was the founder of the 
Tengaiai or Southern Schod. 

Lokacarya is the author of eigliteen Rahasyas or Tamil treatises on the 
Vili?tadvaita School, viz. { 1 ) Mumuk?u-padi. (2) Prameya-4ekhara, (3) 
Navaratna-n^la, (4) Tani-pratjava, (7) Yavacchikappada, (8) Dvaya, (9) 
Arthapancaka, (10) Sara-saipgraha, (11) Paranda-pa<j|i, (12) §ij-vacana- 
bh^aija, (13) Samsara-samrajyam, (14) Sriyah-pati-padi, (15) Carama, (16) 
Arcitadi, (17) Nava-vidha-saipbandha and (18) Tattva-sdchara. 

Of these Artha-pancaka, Tattva-traya and Tattva-^dkhaia are the chief, 
all of which have been rendered into Sanskrit. 

The Artha-pancaka is a theological treatise, concerned with explaining 
and expounding the maip points of the Vaii§oava theology. 

The Tattva-traya is a philosophical work, composed on the model of 
Yamunacarya’s “ Siddhi-traya.” It deals with the three tenets of the Visigta- 
dvaita School, viz., the cit or the individual soul, the acit or matter, and !§vara 
or the Supreme Soul. Although this work can boast of no originality of 
thought, yet ite special merit lies in its succinct, yet vmy lucid and charming 
way of expression, entirely free from polemical arguments etc. The views of 
other schools have been refuted of course, but very briefly and simply. It is 
specially suitable for thoa; who want to be acquainted with the fundamental 
ideas of the Vi§i§tadvaita School without entering into any logical wranglings. 

The Tattva-sekhara. too, is a philosophical work of equal simplicity and 
lucidity. It ccHisists of four pr^raijas or chapters. The first and the second, 
deal with the supremacy of Vispu, the third deals with the nature of the indivi- 
dual soul, and tlie fourth with the supreme end of man. In the beginning of 
the first chapter, tattva-jnana or knowledge of truth is defined as the knowledge 
viz. that recourse to the Lord’s feet is the only means to salvation. And such 
a tattva-jnana is attainable from the Vedas, the Smrtis and the Puiaijas. The 
Lord is, as usual, Narayaija. He is the cause of the world. He is the object 
to be worshipped by those who are desirous of miancipation. He is the giver 
of salvation. For all thae three reasons. He is the Highest Being (para) . The 
first chapter establishes the first reason, viz. tte causality of the Lord, and 
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rejects the casualiiy of other Daties. such as Siva and Hiraa^-agarbha. Kara. 
yam alone is the uncaused first cause, not subject to transmigraiory existence 

The second chapter establishes the remaining tw-o reasons, viz that the 
I^rd IS the object to be worshipped and tlie giver of salvation, and not 
or any one else. “ 

T^e third chapter begins with the most imi>ortant characteristic of the 
mdmdual soul, viz., its absolute dependence on the I.,ord in every respect 
This is emphasised again in the fourth chapter as well, it being W mab 
pivot on which Lokacarya bases his theory of salvation. The individual soul 
IS, further, different from the body, the sense-organs, the mind, the vital- 
breath and buddW, self-illuminating, of the form of bliss, the sutetratum of 
knowledge and bliss, eternal, atomic, pure, and an attribute of the Lord. 

The body is not tlie soul, othenvise the facts of recognition and memory 
cannot be consisterrtly explained. The body changes day by day. the body 
which one posses^ during childhood is not e,vactly identical with the body 
which he has during youth. Hence unless there be a constant principle in the 
midst of all changes, the experiences of the past cannot be recalled or recog- 
ms^. This conclusively proves that the soul is something different from the 
l^y. Further, the body is a whole of many parts or limbs. Now. if each of 
these limbs be endowed with coiBciousness, i.e. be the soul, then there will be 
many souls within the same body, and there will be no comprehensive sense 
of egoity (mamatva). If again, only one among the limbs be the soul, tlien 
me ^enence of pleasure and pain on the entire body becomes ine.xplicable ; 
further on ftis view, on the removal of that particular limb, tlie entire body 
too should become unconscious— which, however, is never found. Hence the 
body IS not the soul. 

The external sense-or^ns, too, cannot be the soul. In that case, one 
parhculOT ^se-organ must be able to grasp everything, the eye e.g. to ta#e, 
^and tonch-which is an evident absurdity. Similarly, a man who has 

Thus, no external sense- 

organ can be the soul, 

internal organ or mind too cannot be the ami. Otherwise there 

eTL^eSS 1 inattention, memory 

from me ^Sf "^ antahkarapa be taken to be something different 

" ing' StX wWnh is not last- 

uig, IS ^ the boul, me constant principle. 

_ Nor is emctousnes,. pme ^ubjea^bjectless consci„i.,n«, th. ifa* 

, , , or bamkara s tha^ as cortamed in me gri-bteeya, such as. 
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Jnatrtva, or the attribute ot being a knower, belongs to the soul itself and not 
to mere aharjikara, this latter being but a non-sentient somethii^. Nor can 
it be said that Jnatrtva results from the reflection of consciousness on abanr- 
kara, foi conscioU!ine'> itself hihng (according to the opponents) devoid of 
Jiiatrtva. can by no means impart it to another. Nor can it be said that just 
as the face whidi is manifested by the mirror inheres in the mirror, so cons- 
ciousness which is manifested by aritahkarapa inheres in the latter— for to say 
tliat the self-luminous consciousness is manifested by the non-sentient consci- 
ousness is just as absurd tis to say that the sun is manifested by the burnt coal.' 

In the same manner, Lokacarya gives a short and easy summary of Rama- 
nuja's contentions in hk gri-bha§ya viz. that the “ I ” (ahamartha) persists 
even during deep >lt!ep and salvation. Thus, the soul is different from the 
body and the rest, and is a knower or Jnita. 

Knowledge is, by nature, bliss. Hence to say that the soul is possessed 
of knowledge is to say that it is possessed of bliss. In ordinary life, of cwirse, 
it is found that s<.>me kinds of knowledge do not lead to bliss, such as the 
Knowledge of rejectible objects like poison, bricks etc. But these are due to 
the connection of tlie soul with adventitious circumstances, such as, body, 
karmas, egoity,-- but really all knowledge is nothing but bliss. 

There is a plurality of souls, but the mutual differences among these souls 
are not due to O'padhis or limiting adjuncts, as held by i§aipkara, but are real 
and ever-lasting. 

In the fourth and the last chapter Lokacarya expounds his theory of salva- 
tion and the means to salvation. This is the most important chapter in the 
whole book, inasmuch as it brings out the main point of difference between 
Lokacarya and Ramanuja, the Founder of the school. 

According to Lolmrarya, the highest end of man or salvation is kairpkarya 
or absolute servitude to the Lord. First, there is the full manifestation of the 
real nature of the individual soul itself ; then the real nature of the Lord is 
directly intuited ; this leads to an intense love for the Lord ; and this, finally, 
gives rise to kaimkarya or absolute servitude to the Lord, which is salvation 
itself. 

Thus this servitude is neither blind and automatic, nor super-imposed and 
obligatory, — ^but is direct, intelligent, self-imposed and absolutely spontaneous. 
The individual soul does not blindly submit and dedicate itself to the Lord. 
But it first realises its own real nature, its own utter insignificance and def^, 
as well as the supreme purity and majesty of the Lord ; then thereby, comes 
to feel an intense love (priti) for Him; then alone, it spontaneously and 
lovingly dedicates itself to an eternal servitude' of the Lord. In this way, 
Kaiipkarya is based on direct knowled^ (anubhava-janita) and intense love 
(priti-karita). . Hence such a servitude, instead of being a source of pain as 
ordinary servitude is, is the cause of highest bliss. As long aS the souls are 
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m bondage, they fail to realise this Miss involved in ‘;erviti,A. . ^ 
tte^ves in other pursuits in vain searches for real happiness 

at kst. come to realise it. they become free, enjoying Vernal bli.« 

tit nn “• 

Nor can it be said that Kaivalya or mere realisatiim nf rm..’ ... 
salvation, for the individual soul being essentially deiiendent on 
cannot abide by itself without serving its Master. 

for tS"se» 

etc... Smat'Ti "d" ? 

Nor is salvation a mere negative state of abll^ of w t v""' 

state of eternal happiness. ’ ^ ^ positive 

_ The ;§airikarite view that salvation consi«t^ in the ce=;«,rir« .r - 

m riri." r-r- r* ~ 

_ The view of Bhaskara that salvation means removal of the nnSrfhi. 
forte ““ "’^'“ff'fioo of the blis. of ,he iodividualSll" 

mt. aocortiitSfe S 

7bTr “ 

differonce-non-differeHilin” ^ advocates of natural 

freed soul being The 

aubiect to the telS ■ te 1?*' 

individual soul, the fomer wiB te non-dWerent frato the 

Will, here, remove them Himself bv Wio fatter and 

souls themselves will have not to exert onmjpotence ; as such individual 
aalvatioo wiu become automatic and HT “ ‘'“ 

ondrelT sponteeoos and 
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What is the means to the attainment of sach a salvaticm? Accwding to 
Lokacarya, the means to salvation is prapatti leading to bhakti. Prapatti, 
otherwise called nyasa, sarajjagati etc., means resorting to the Lord and sur- 
rendering one’s self completely to His mercy, and men of all castes are entitled 
to it. It consists in not transgressing the. commands of the Lord and devoting 
<me’s self to what is commanded by him ; in trying to grasp the Lord’s omni- 
potaice ; in earnestly longing for Him alone day and night ; and, finally, in 
having a full-fledged knowledge of His strict impartiality. The knowledge that 
the Lord is omnipotent, and as sudt capable of favouring any and every one, 
yet being impartial, does not do so at random, but favours only those who 
have resorted to Him alone, --naturally leads one to such a prapatti. 

Prapatti leads to the destruction of even Prarabdha-karmas, and those 
who have resorted to it become free at once,— though through the wish of the 
Lord, some such freed souls continue their earthly existence for the good of the 
world. Thus Lokacarya admits the doctrine of Jivan-mukti, not supported 
by Ramanuja and other Vai^ijava teachers. 

Prapatti brings about salvation not separately by itself, but by generating 
bhakti. Bhakti means continuous dhyana or meditation. Such a mpditation 
is nothing but a direct vision of the Lord (pratyak?a-samanakara). By a 
proper and disinterested performance of one’s duties in life, the daily (nitya) 
and occasional (naimittika) duties, and by the practice of tranquillity, sdf- 
eontrol etc., the merits and demerits, i.e. all karmas, are destroyed, thereby 
obstructions in the form of rajas and tamas are removed, and thereby alone 
the full and successful practice of dhyana becomes possible. In this way, 
meditation comprises all ethical virtues. 

Ndther pure knowledge by itself, nor actions by themselves, nor a combi- 
nation of knowledge and action can lead to salvation. 

Lokacarya ends his work by pointing out again that salvation is nothing 
but kaiipkarya and the means thereto is nothing but prapatti, this latter know- 
ledge being the only true knowledge or tattva-jflana. 

According to him, of the two ingredients of salvation, prapatti and bhakti, 
the former is by far the more important one. 

And herein lies the chief difference between RSmanuja and Lokacarya. 
According to Ran^uja, too, the individual soul is ever subordinate to the 
Lord, in bondage as in release. But he never emphasises kaiipkarya or absolute 
servitude to the Lord to such an extent as Lokacarya does. What Ramanuja 
emphasises is not servitude to the Lord (kaiipkarya), but fellowship with 
Him (sayujya) ; not the realisaticm of one’s own inagnificance, but the realisa- 
tion of one’s own real greatness and perfection. Thus according to Ramanuja, 
as a part and adjective of Brahman, the Great, tl» individual soul too is gr^t, 

when it becomes free, it realises itself as great, good and pure— sumlar 
evm to the Great God Himsell, and not as a mere worthless and 
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Scant creature, incapable of claiming any mtimate fellowship with the Ijirri 
as held by Lokacarya. ’ 

Similarly, although Ramlnuja admits prapatti, he is rductaui to give it 
so great m importance as Lokacarya do«. According to Ratnanaia. activc 
and intelligent devotion, and not mere passive self-surrender, h th.e me^ to 
salvation. But according to Lokacaiya, though knowledge, action and devo- 
tion all play a part, prapatti is by far the most means.* 


(3) J ^ i ^ ^'ica-'-alwsyam. (2) Tattva-seMiara pp. 1-2. 

1 tvf'fi; Tat w-pr^ p. 2. (S) Op. cit. pp. 3ff. (6) <^. dt. 

tivi'i T 'f *■ Tattva-Seldiara, p. 37. (9) C^, dt. p. 53. 

svabhavain ” on rif- U " T^smat JfiSnasya Snandatvam eva 

T.tRr..&ktoafpp, sfj- ( n«.ata^.” ( 14 ) 

' ^ ^ Tasman nirdc^-iiirati%a-nanda- 

pp. 64-65. {21)^attva.^kii!^ PP: (20) Tattva^ra, 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR 
OF THE DHVANYALOKA 


Dr. SATKARI MOOKERJEE, M.A.. ph.d. 

Head of tlie Departn’.ent of Sanskrit, University of Q 

The Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, who was a co 
Avantivamian of Kaslimir (855-883 A.C.), is an epoch-makir 
created a revolution in the history of Alaijikara literature. Th 
chronological status of the work are confirmed by other interna 
evidence. But a doubt has been raised about the identity of 
of the work, which consists of two parts, Kmikas (original vei 
(the proee elucidation). MM. P. V. Kane following the di 
preface of the Nirnayasagar Press Edition raised in his Histor, 
literature the problem of the separate identity of the authors 
He collected all the relevant data, internal and eKternal, which 
a presumption in favour of the separate identity of the two. 
Kane tentatively sugg^ts his view, which is based upon certai 
of Abhinavagupta, the commentator of the DkvanySoka, lafc 
more dramatic in their tone. Dr. S. K. De is cat^orically pc 
Karika portion is the work of a predecessor, which was expound 
vardhana. The data, on which the theory is based, are howevf 
adduced by MM. Kane, but the diff«-ence in tone among thi 
is worthy of remark. It seems that the belief in the separate : 
author of the Karika from that of the Vftti has become traditic 
markable that this recent tradition is founded upon certain ren 
navagupta, which are by no means free from doubt as regards 
tion, and is in direct conflict with the tradition among Sanskri 
predecessors and successors of Abhinavagupta, who have empha 
the identity of the authors of the original and the commentary, 
a close and prolonged thought to the data, from which the thee 
authorship is derived, and also to the other data,' which seem tc 
these writers ; and my conviction of the numerical idoitity of 
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fusely from Abhinavagupta the passages which distinguish between the author 
of the Kitikd and the author of the VrtU in his work, and 1 will content my- 
self with the consideration of those passages, which seem to presuppose the 
numerical difference of the authors and will ignore those which seem to make 
a formal distinction. At the very outset I want to make it dear that the 
mere distinction of the author of an original work, be it Sutra or Karika, 
from the author of the Vrtti is not necessarily personal, but a formal distinc- 
tion, which is seen to be observed even w'hen the same person is known to 
have omposed both. The works, whether the products of the same or 
different authors, are different not only numerically but in kind. It is 
usually the case that the two spedes of works are the products of different 
persons. Whether they are products of different or same wTiters, it makes 
no difference to the nature and status of the works and their mutual rdation- 
diip. The Vjtti is only a commentary and as such is intended to explain 
what is succinctly or implicitly stated in the original. The original and the 
gloss are two different species of work and their r6ie and status are also 
different. The r31e of the commentary is to explain what is implicitly con- 
tained in the original and it is an offence against the rules of exegesis to intro- 
duce matters foreign to the original. The offence is technically called utsutra- 
vyakhyma. The offence of utsutravyakhyana is unpardonable on the part of 
a commentator and deprives him of all claim to audience. Patanjali, the 
author of the Mahabha^ya categorically asserts that what is stated in excess 
or in supersession of the original must be given short shrift.^ NageSa quotes 


in support the dictum of Knmarila “ whatever is in the VrUi and also in the 
Vartika must be (^own to be implicitly contained) in the Sulras.” The diffi- 
culty raised in the Fafkapadika and in the Vivaratja regarding the introduc- 
tory of Saiikar5carya to his aommentary on the Brahmasutra, wherein the 
theory of adhySsa is disarmed, that it is utsutra and so ultra vires and the 
answer to the objection that it is implied and warranted by the wording of the 
sutra 1.1.1. are thus seen to be based upon the rules of exegesis and not an 
uncalled for scholastic ingenuity.® Even the bhdsya, wWch is entitled to cer- 
tmn privileges, e.g. to explain its own statements, cannot introduce matter 
which is not relevant to the original. Thus the status of the commentary is 
subordinate to that of the original. The difference of the nature and status 
of the two spedes of composition imposes a corresponding difference upon the 
authors of the two works. And even when the same person happens to be 
the author of both the original and the commentary, the functional and offidal 
difference must not be allowed to be durred over or obliterated because of the 


1. VO hy utsuram kathayen na’do gihyeta MBff., p. 24 (Ben. ed.) PaspcM a. 
d|»iinflWcam era paffiyate “sutresveva hi tat sarvajjiyadvrttauyacca vJtrtifce.” 
MBH, PU. 

2. Vide PaikapSdikSokmam, S. Tn MhySsabhi$ya (B.S.I.I.I. tac cedabi 
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persMial identity. The author of the VrUi, even when he happens to be iden- 
tical with Ac author of the origina!, must pve himself out as a different 
person and refer to the original author in the third person. Further he must 
not outstrip tlie jurisdictitm of his role as a commentator, viz. to aplain only 
what is implicit in the original and not to introduce matter, which is not 
implied or presupposed by the same. Fidelity to the original and obser- 
vance of the limit imposed by it are ateolutely de rigueur. 

In corroboration of our position we refer to the KdvyalmkarasMra and 
VrUi of Vamana, who expressly states that he is the author of the original 
and the gloss as well, to tire Kdvyaprakasa, the SaUtyadarpana, the BM^a- 
pcfricckeda — cumSiddhmtaniuktdvaU, the RasagcaigMkara and others in 
all of which the original and the gloss are written by the same person. These 
works are known to be the compositions of single authors, But the personal 
identity of the authors does not make any difference to the formal procedure. 
If we were not aware of the identity of the pasoa of the authors externally 
and a priori, we could not deduce this identity from any reference, veiled or 
explicit, embodied in the VtIH. If the author of the Vrtti, even when he is the 
author of tlie original text, were to let fall any hint that he is the author of 
the original text, he would be condemned of bad craftsmanship. As a maftpr 
of fact authors, when they happen to be the same person, have not bear aiffi- 
ciently on their guard in their observance of this rule, but the commentators 
have taken pains to point out that the author qua commentator only makes 
explicit what is implicitly intended by the author of the original text. Thus 
even when new matters are introduced in the Vxtti and the original text presup- 
poses what is stated in the gloss, the commentator of the gloss takes pains to 
justify this illegitimate cross reference cm the ground that the glo®, or for that 
matter, its author only states what is implied by the original text or its 
author. This is the rule of the game and it is not permissible to overstep or 
transgress it even when the original tact and the gloss are the handiwork of 
one and the same person. It is therefore a necessity of form that the author 
of the glo^, even when he is the author of the original, Aould refer to the 
latter as a different person and should always comply with the subordinate 
rdle that the function of a commentator imposes upon him. The most out- 
standing and definitive proof of our contention is furnished in the Pramma- 
nAmamsa, a work consisting of sutra and vftti written by Hetnacandra of the 
12th century. Hetnacandra in the r61e of the commentator behaves as an 
entirely different fierson from the author of the original sutras, whom he refers 
to as the sutrakara and Acarrya, Had Hetnacandra not written at the outset 
of Ms cooinMttary that he comineints on his own s&tras, a modem scholar 
would have naturally dedared the cmumentator to be a different person. 
Hetnacandra sometimes ^ves alternative explatiatitwis as befits a commen- 
tator. It is interesting that Hemacandra. observes that the particle atha 
in the first aphorism piwes that the authtMT fe identical with that of other 
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alsfj of the opinion that the two works, the K&rika and the Vrtti, were the 
product of the same author. Later writers, e.g. Heraacandra, who’ flourished 
in tlio 12th century, and every other subsequent and precedent writer on 
Aiaihkara have all regarded Anandavardhana as the author of the entire work. 
All these facts have been mentioned by MM. Kand, who leaves little room 
for originality to his successors in the matter of external evidence. My pur- 
pose in stating these data is only to show the unbroken continuity of the 
tradition regarding the mimerica! identity of the authors of the Karikd and 
the \' Ttli. I only differ from MM. Kane and his successors with regard 
to the interjKetation of the internal evidence. It is not mentioned by MM, 
Kane that Kuntaka has been alluded to by Abhinavagupta. 

Mr. Sovani seems to go too far when he propounds that Sahrdaya was 
the name of the author of the original text, on which Anandavardhana com- 
ments. To be fair to MM. Kane it must Be stated that he has hesitatai 
to accept this hypothesis as an indubitable fact. It is not necessary for me 
to labour the point further as the term is used as an attributive frequently 
by Anandavardhana. The statement of the K&nka 1.1, “ the nature of 
Dhvani will be elucidated for the delectation of the Sahrdaya (a man of taste 
and critical outlook)” ^ should be deemed aiffkient to demonstrate the extreme 
improbability of the theory propounded by Mr. Sovani. The designation of 
the author of the KarikS and of the VrUi indiscriminately as sahrdaya by 
Pratiharenduraja takes away all the point from Mr. Sovani’s argument. The 
frequent use of the term as a descriptive appellation by Anandavardhana him- 
self should be deemed a final clincher.® 

We now propose to examine the remarks of Abhinavagupta, which ex- 
pressly distinguish between the author of the KarikS and the autlrar of the 
VjUi, on which the theory of separate author^p is founded. We must be 
on (Mir pard against the too natural mistake <rf confoundii^ ftsmal distinc- 
tion with numerical differaice in the light of what has been set forth by us 
at the outset. 


5, tttia brumah salifl:dayaijjanalg»itaye tatsvarSpam, Dh. 1.1. 

6. sahrdayahidayaMdi . .. also na (a waSamaj^taljjratinah 

dt parikalK^a , Op. dt, p. 7. ' ' ’ ' , 
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since such inodes as avivak^itavacya also, have been demonstrated therein/ 
Abhinavagupta accordingly explains the remarks of Anandavardhana as hav- 
ing reference to the division of dhvani as evivak^itavdcya etc. 

We must confess that Abhinavagupta’s criticism of the Cmdrika seems 
to be inspired more by petulance than regard to fact or logical consistency. 
In the first place, it is not a fact that the threefold classification of dhvati hr.s 
not been shown in the Kdrika itself. In II. 2, dhvani based on tiie expressed 
sense is ^own to be twofold according as the sequence between the expressed 
and the suggested sense is in^rceptible or perceptible. In II. 3 rasadhv^an 
as representative of the first type is dealt with. In II. 22 damiumidivoKl 
based on formal suggestiveness (sabdasaktyudbhava) is discussed. In II . 23- 
25 the Vastudhvmi is elaborated at length. In 11. 26-31 alankdTadhvoni 
based upon material significance (arthaiaktyidbhava) is treated of rather in 
detail. The consideration of these facts would show that Abhinavagupta is 
neither correct nor precise in his categorical assertion that tire tlireefold divi- 
sion oi dhvam has not been shown by the Kdrikakdra. In the second place 
Abhinavagupta’s animadversion would still be unjustifiable even if it were 
true that the threefold classification of dhvani were not dealt witii in the 
Karika, but in the Vrtti only. He forgets in the heat of the controversy that 
the Vjttikara could not introduce a matter which was not intended or endorsed 
by the Kdrikdkara, since this would involve the fallacy of ttisutravyakhydm. 
Curiou^y enough Abhinavagupta himself justifies the cross reference in the 
beginning of the second chapter by this device. It is incomprehensible why 
the same principle should not hold good in the case under consideration, were 
the contention of Abhinavagupta correct. 

Another point remains to be disposed of. Let us examine the implica- 
tion of the complaint of Abhinavagupta about irrelevancy in the case of the 
differeiK^ of authors. Is the difference meant to be personal also or func- 
tional only ? The implication seems to be plain as follows : “ Of course the 
attribution of what has been stated and what is going to be stated to the same 
author may hold good in the present case by way of a historical accident when 
the two authors, viz. of the Karika and of the Vrtti Iiappen to be the self- 
identical person. But this would break down if the authors were numerically 
two different persons” But we have made it sufficiently clear that irrespec- 
tive of the questicm of numerical identity or difference of the authors of the 
Karika and the Vrtti, the cross reference can be justified on the hypothesis that 
the Vitti merely explicates what is intended by Karika, as otherwise the charge 
of utsutra statement would make the position repugnant to tte canons of exe- 
gesis. Evmi supposing that the authors were identical, transference of a state- 

9. etat ttvat tn^edatvaip na karikakarepa krtam, vittikirepa tu 
na ce’tSiflqp vrttikaio Wiedaprakatanajp karoti tataS ce ’daip fcrtam 
idaip kriyata iti kartibhede la saipgatih. et sea. Op. dt. 
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ment made by the Vritikara to tlie account of the Karikakara would still be 
absolutely indefensible We have shown above that Abhinavagupta is not un- 
familiar witir tire rule. On the contrary it Iras induced him to explain tire sup- 
pc«:d reference by the VrUik&ra to what has been stated in the Vrlti as implied 
by Kurikakarc on the hypothesis of identity of purpose of the authors. He 
could have offered this explanation in the prsient instance with equal propriety. 
We have shown that tire whole piece of Abhuravagapta’s attack is not only un- 
founded but contrary to facts. The question of factual discrepancy apart, 
Abhimrvagupta seems to have made himself appear as the supporter of a 
false cnuse. It requires to be stated, in view of the opinion expressed by MM. 
Kane, that even, if we take Abhinavagupta’s remarks for all that the forma- 
means to establish, it is obvious that the author of the Candrika cannot be 
supposed to have held the two authors to be numerically different even on 
the showing of Abhinavagupta. Even if the remarks of tlie latter were true 
that tlie triple division of dhvam was the handiwork of the vrttikara and not 
of the karikakara, the confusion implied in the cross referaice, made out by 
the author of the Candrika, w'ould be possible only if tlie latter were persuaded 
of the numerical identity of tlie two authors. Abhinavagupta seems to be ccms- 
cious of the weakness of his criticism and this leads him to advance another 
argument immediately after. 

There are one or two other instances which seem to imply the numerical 
difference of the Vrttik&a from the karikakara and we prrpose to discuss them 
now. On page 135 (Dh. N. S. P. edn.) the question of the substratum of 
is raised and Anandavardhana observes that the substratum has been 
set forth in the Karika (II. 7 ), which he quotes in support. Abhinavagupta 
completes the sentence in his commentary “as ‘set forth’ by our original 
author” {asmanmMagranthakjte 'ty arthah)- The differentiation need not be 
more than formal, as we have shown that allusion to the identity of the author 
of the vjtti with that of the karika would be a breach of form. On p. 138 
while discussing the question of lapse from the norm of propriety Ananda- 
vardhana observes that the matter “ has been dealt with subsequently.” darsi- 
tarn e»a ’gre). Abhinavagupta remarks that the expression “has been dealt 
with ” has for its subject the Karikakara and hence the past tense is used.*® 
MM. Klane explains the significance of the remarks of Abhinavagupta as 
follows. “ If the and 5% were the work of the same author, he would 

have used the future tense in place of the past in the word when 

referring to what was to be discussed later on ; but as the 
work of a predecessor and were actually before the when he wrote 

this passage, he employs the words ( ) •” ^ r^et I 

10 . darStam eve ‘ ti Isarikakaraje’ ti bbutapratyayah. Vakgyate iu ‘ anaucityad 
lie iM’nyad rasabhaiigasya kSraoam ' ityadi. 

11. ffal, p LIX. 
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to what is stated later on in the KSrika. It cannot be contended that to 
reference is to the gloss and not to the Kmka, since Abhmava^pta himsdf 
ottoor JllSi to the as the object of reference. We refer the reader 
to page 15, page 23, page 26 and page 34.« We do not attach undue im 
portance to these uses of future tense, since to allusion to personal idmUty 
with the author of the original will be a breach of form on the part of to 
author of the Vftti The identification implied by future tense ot first 
is to be explained by reference to to identity of mterest- m VTttikaTa 
even when he is a different person, is to identify himself intellectually wi 
the author of to original text as a loyal commentator. So the use of future 
tense or of the first person is inconclusive as evidence of personal identity. 
We need not discuss the other cases of differentiation made by Abhinavagupta 
between the author of the gloss and the author of the verses since this implies 
nothing more than what the necessity of form demands. 

Let us now consider whether there are positive indications in the com- 
mentary of Abhinava^pta of the unity of authorship regarding the entire 
work. Abhinavagupta plainly asserts that the theory of dkvani, though it 
was not unknown to previous thinkers and though it continued to be orally 
without break, was not treated of in works of sp^ial interest.^^^ But 
the first systematic treatise referred to here may be cemadered to ainsist of 
the Karika portion alone and thus need not afford any clue to the unity of 
authorship. But the following consideration is decisive. Anandavardhana 
ffn^intains that ‘ even writers of exceptional intellectual acumen on to science 
of poetics have failed to discover the existence of dhvemi. But still it will be 

12. tato’nyac dtram eve’tye agre dai&yisyamab. Dh. p. 34 Abhinavagupta here 
(|ttotes the Kirika III 42 as the place referred to. The use of toe first 
dteservel nKne than a pasdng notice. Again, toe plec^e of toe Vfttilma ‘ vSeyav^- 
kaefiratvahetavo hi tasyfi’figabhuta na tu tade&arupa eve’ti pratipadayisyainSrjatvat & 
endorsed in toe Kmk& H 4. 

13. op. cit.,p. 31:m A;.' . ■' .iSl: 




easy for men of jesthetic uste (sahrdayaX to detect the presence of dkvani 
in the famous poetical works such as the Ramdyt^a in the light of the defi- 
nition propounded here.’ He conclude with a veiled personal reference. 
“May Ananda’’ (aesthetic delight and the author Anandavardhana) find a 
secure place in the minds of the men of taste. With a view to this end (the 
nature of dhtmii) is being promulgated.” Abhinavagupta observes that 
Ananda is the name of the author (|ra«£fiffferf). The promulgation of 
dhvani aims at securing a permanent footing for Anandavardhana in the hearts 
of lovers of poetry by means of the iSstra (etacckdslrsdvarem) ■ Abhinava- 
gupta refers to Anandavardhana as VrUikara and also as granthakaro. It 
might be supposed that the latter appellation is only an equivalent of the 
fomer and as such has no reference to the entire work, coisisting of k<ink& 
and Vrtti. But the description of Anandavardhana as the author of thi$ 
idstra is significant. In another place Abhinavagupta refers to him as the 
author of our i&stra, who established that the absolute Brahman is the only 
Ultimate Reality in another work, viz., TattvSloka. The author of the 
dhveni sastra is also the author of the TattvSLoka^^ We know Ananda- 
vardhana is the author of the latter work and it follows that it is Ananda- 
vardhana who is said by Abhinavagupta to be the author of the Dhvmi- 
idsira. 

The question now naturally arises whether Anandavardhana could be des- 
cribed as the Sdstrakdra, if he were only the writer of the Vftti alone and the 
Karikas, which abundantly set forth the doctrine with its details, were the 
work of a different person. Barring the scholastic devices of Abhinavagupta 
who tries to make out the vrtti to be only a paraphrase and elaboration of 
the Kdrikd, even if we take a dispassionate view of the relative position of the 
Kdrikd and the Vrtti, it must be owned that the original contribution of the 
Vrtti is almost nil. In the drcumstances, is it not unthinkable that the author 
of the Vrtti should pass off as the promulgator of the dkvmi school, which 
the title of sdstrakdra conferred upon him by Abhinavagupta implies?^® 

Again, in the colophon of the work, there are two verses. While com- 
menting upon ‘ iti,’ the first word of the first verse, Abhinavagupta observes 
that it means ‘ in the light of the exposition given in the Kdrikd and the 
Vrtti: This indicates that Abhinavagupta takes the Kdrikd and the Vftti to 
be the work of one person.”^ If there be a lingering doubt, tte last verse should 

^14. 'nitere is double erttendre on the word. 

15. Vide p. 67 and p. 533 Ben. edn. 16. Vide p. 41, p. 67 (Bom. edn.), 

* It should be noted that the mngalacaxam and the col<^h<in are not integral 
parts of the text of a work. It is only these places wherein the author of a gloss 
can reveal his identity with that of the original, Sdtra or KarikS, without offending 
the cations of exegeas. Anandavardhaiui cannot be accused of the breach of form 
when he asserts on the colophon his authorship of the entire work, after the^condu- 
lioti erf the bcjofe, because he has already acoomi^ished the task of the VfttikS/ra Md, 
is no longer in the sirf>or«finate ifiJe. ;'4v'-¥ 
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dispel it completely- The last verse states “ Anandavaixlhana, whose name is 
widely known, has explicitly brou^t out for the edification of men erf taste the 
real usance of true poetry, which lay dormant^' for all the ages in the minds 
cf even men of mature intellect.” The statement that tlie nature of dkvjrd 
which is the real essence of true poetry was not discriminatingly grasped by 
previous writers and that it was for the first time developed and systematised 
by Anandavardhana would become unmeaning and untrue, were the doctrine 
developed in such a systematic form by a predecessor, viz. the mthor oj the 
Karikd, who is made out to be a different person by the theory of dual autlior- 
ship. It is further remarkable that the author of the Karikd observ'es (III. 
56) that the true nature of poetry was indiscriminatingly apprehended by 
previous writers and their failure to disentangle tlie same was re^wnsible for 
tlie promulgation of the theory of ritis. Tlus identical daim for originality 
by both the author of the Karikd and Anandavardhana is intelligible cmly if 
the two are regarded as the same person, otherwise the claim of the latter 
would be a vain boast, Abhinavagupta observes while commenting on the 
last verse just quoted that the author here divulges his name in order that 
students of poetics may feel drawn towards a study of it. People generally 
are attracted by the fame of a great author. In the first chapter also Abhi- 
navagupta has stated that Ananda is the name of the author, who gives out 
his name in order to enlist the support of the readers by creating a sense of 



regard for his great name.^® Of course Abhinavagupta speaks of Anandavar- 
dhana as Granthakitra, and this has been supposed to stand for the author of 
the Vrtti. But it is sddom found that the author of a gloss is designated as 
Grontkakdra. In all the places where Abhinavagupta speaks of the Graniha- 
kara, he does not draw a distinction between the author of the Karikd and the 
author of the gloss and the presumption is very great to induce the belief that 
the word ^ould be taken as standing for the author of the entire book. In 
one place we have seen that Abhinavagupta refers to the Kdrikdkdra as asmm- 
tmdagrmthakdra. But it seems that too much capital has been made of this 
distinction. The distinction is made in order to preclude a confusion of the 
personal identity with functional identity. The Vrttikdra quotes the kdrika 
as the place wherein the substratum of the gwfas has b«n set forth. Abhi- 
navagupta in conformity with the rules of exegesis supplies the proviso ‘that 
is by our original author.’ It should be understood that the proviso is added 
on behalf of the Vrttik&ra and not in opposition to him. The author of the 
Vitti should naturally quote the Karikd as the work of the original author, 
on which he comments. 

Tki consideration of the following statements of Abhinavagupta himself 
should remove all misgiving about the identity of the author of the KarikS 
with that of the We h ave proved at the outset that Indian traditiem 

17. Cf. the identity of language of the verse with that of IIII. 46. 

18. Pp, rfl to 42 and 1^68,553 gsK) kt seq (Ben. edn,). 
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is ate'jlutely unanimous on tiie fact tliat Anandavardiiana is the author of the 
whole work. It is Abhinavagupta’s differentiation between the tivo works and 
their mnhors thru has ied scholars like the editor of the Dhvmyaloka and 
MM K:m. .iid othi.rs to the conclusion, that the two authors are not only 
functionally but tilsn numerically different. My thesis has been that the dis- 
tinclira is a ir.atLor of fonn, lapse from which was very' seriously regarded as 
an unpardonable offence. The following considerations in addition to what 
I have given alxive will .<t!rv'e to clinch the matter under consideration. 

On p. 79 AijhiaavagupLa comments ‘ (He) states— the meaning of the 
Kutikfi by means ol the On p. 85 Abhinavagupta observes ‘ Now (he) 

ejrplait’f the cspr-'idoi-i Usarupa' (stated in the Karikh) by means of VrttL' 
On p. 102 the o'mimeatator says “With this intention (he) explicates in the 
Vriii:' On p. 104 in the commentary it is observed, “ Accordingly (he) will 
explain in the Vriii in tJie twofold way.’’ and on p. 105 again “ (he) now 
explains tiie minor sub-divisions of Prau4hokti by means of Vrlti.” These 
remarks have es-rai-vd iMAT. Kane and his predecessors and successcffs alike, 
but they deserve more than passing notice. The analysis of their import 
reveals momentous facts. Certainly Abhinavagupta could not make these 
remarks if he were absolutely convinced of the trath that Anandavardhana 
qua the author of the Vriii was numerically different from the author of the 
Karika. Who is the subject of the verbs in the sentences referred to above ? 
We have put the subject “ he ” within brackets. But whom can ‘ he ’ refer 
to ? It cannot be supposed that ‘ he ’ here stands for the Vrttikata, as in that 
case the proposition will turn out to be hopelessly tautologous. It is sheer 
nonsense to say that “ the VrUikare eatplains the n^aning in or by means of 
the VrUi.” The Vrttikma can state anything in the Vrtti alone, which is his 
work — a fact too obvious to be stressed. So the phrases, ‘ in the Vrtti’ or 
‘ by means of Vrtti ’ would have no sense, if the subject were meant to be the 
VritikdM, a different person from the author of the Karikd. These observa- 
tions of Abhinavagupta, unless they are to be reduced to downright nonsense, 
are capable of one explanation only. Abhinavagupta takes the author of the 
Kirika to be the same person with the Vrttihdra and so observes that the 
author of bhe Kdrika himself explains the meaning of the words of the KdrikS 
in the Vrtth Ttee is no question of ccarfusion of personal identity and func- 
tional diversity as the commentator is a third person. The Vritikara cannot 
be permitted to allude to his personal identity with the author of the original 
text as that would involve breach of form. But the commentator can make 
any observatirm on the difference or identity of the authors of the original 
and the gloss, as he is an outsider. 

The differentiation by Abhinavagupta of the Karikdkara from the Vrtti- 
kora in his commentary is necessitated by caution to rescue the Vrttikara fron* 
the charge of the breach of the rules of exegesis. We have made the point 
abundantly dear at the outset. Hm differortiation is formal and ffmdJonal 
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and has no bearing upon personal relationship of tlK authors. It is a mattar 
of pity that later writers became oblivious of the traditicHial rules of inter* 
pretaticsi and of the consequential difference of status of the Vfttikara from 
the author of the ori^nal text The ignorance or oblivion, whichever may 
be the case, is responsible for the curious arguments advanced by Ramacarana 
Tarkava^sa, Mahe§vara, Vaidyanatha Tatsat and Mahesacandra Nayaya- 
ratna. RSmacarana argues in his commentary on the Sahityadafpam that the 
author of the Vjtti is the same person who composed the Kaiikas on the 
ground that the Vrttikara makes the promise, “ We shall expound the nature 
of rasa,” which is implemented in a Karika. If Ramacarajja were correct, 
ViSvani-tha would be guilty of the infringement of a fundamental rule of exe- 
gesis. ‘We’ has no separatist implication here. The Vrttikara here speaks 
on hobalf of the original author as befits an exponent and repr^entative.’“ 
Vaidyanatha and Mahesacandra likewise defend the unity of authorship of 
the Kavyapraka&a on the ground of a supposed cross reference in a Karika to 
the Vfftti.-^ Mahe4vara again defends his theory of dual authorship of the 
Kavyaprakasa on the ground that the Vrttikara refers to the Kdrikakara in 
the third person. He argues that if the authors had been an identical person, 
the Vrttikara would have used the first person in referring to the Kdrikakara?'^ 
These errors of judgment would not have been possible if these commentators 
had cared to consult the Bkdfdpcaiccheda-MuktdvaU or Vamana’s Kdvyd- 
lankdrasutravrtti and study the procedure adopted therein. 


We shall conclude our dissertation by referring to the criticism of the 
Dhvani theory by Jayantabhatta, the author of the Nyayamcmiari. Jayanta 
was the contemporary of Sankaravarman, the immediate successor of Avanti- 
varman, in whose court Anandavardhana was a minister. Jayanta says, “ Bs’ 
the same lope of the unsuspected power of word the doctrine of dhvani is 
refuted, whidi has been propounded by a fellow, who considered himself a 
real scholar. Well, when negation is understood from affirmation or affirma- 
tion from negation in such ^tences as ‘ Freely walk, O pious man,’ or ‘ Don’t 
enter my room, O traveller,’ it is entirely due to the common efficiency of 
words alone. Or perhaps we should not engage in such controversy with poets. 
Even scholars are bewildered as to the import of sentences and so let us drop 
this discourse. It is exceedingly a delicate problem and is beyond the province 
of logicians.” “ It is obvious that Jayanta here refers to the Vrtti of the 
Dhvanydloka and thinks that the theory was promulgated by one man, viz., 
Anandavardhana. 


19. Sdhityaiarpa^ 1. 1. S. V, commentary. 

^ MIE tu p^avat K. P. K5ril^ 94. 

21. na tu vjttikfd eva kSiilrakjt parSiiqiSatltyadisu sarvatra namayogocitapra- 
thamipirujanirdeiaswara^t, anyatha 'smadyogodtottamapurusa eva nirdi§yeta. KPT., 
p. 5 (Calcutta Sanscrit Series), 

, S2. NM. p, 4$ (ChowkiMauba editkm, Part I) . 
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It follows from both external and internal evidence that has been adduced 
before that there is no break in the tradition that Anandavardhana is the 
author of the entire work and the founder of the Dhvani school. Abhinava- 
gupta’s differentiation of the author of the Vrtti from the author of the Kmka 
has been proved to be a fiction of the law of exegesis even on the basis of his 
own remarks. Accordingly I feel constrained to assert that the conclusion of 
mm. Kane, which he stales in the following words, is based upon an insuffi- 
cient appraisal of data. “ I fee! inclined to hold (though with hesitation) that 
the Locma is right and that Praliharenduiaja, Mahimabhatta Ksemendra and 
others had not the correct tradition before them.” mM. Kane has created 
a tradition of his own. With due deference to his authority I have to differ 
from him and I place the results of my prolonged study and reflection before 
the bar of scholarship for fresh consideration. 

To sum up the results of our enquiry : We have explained for the first 
time the rules of exegesis which require that the Vrltikara, irrespective of his 
numerical differena- or identity with the author of the original, must behave 
as a different person and author and observe the subordinate r6Ie whidi the 
status of a commentator involves as a matter of irrefragable form. Secondly, 
the differentiation of the Vritikara from the Kankakara in the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the Dkvanyaloka is nothing more than formal and official 
distinction which is necessitated by the duty of protecting Anandavardhana 
qua the VrUikara from the charge of utsutra exposition. Thirdly, the designa- 
tion of Anandavardhana as the Sastrakara, the propounder of the school of 
dkvani, would be unjustifiable if the Kdrikas were the handiwork of a prede- 
cessor. Fourthly, thd omisaon of the name of the Kdrikakara by Ananda- 
vardhana or Abhinavagupta is proof of the fact that the difference of the 
Kdrikakdra from the Vjttik&ra is only a fiction of formality. Fifthly, the 
statements of Abhinavagupta himsdf have been adduced which are intelligible 
only on the postulation of the identity of the author of the Vrtti with that of 
the Karikd. Sixthly, the confusion of functional difference with personal dif- 
ference has been shown to be due to the oblivion of the fundamental rules of 
exegesis, which has obtained currency since the end of the 18th century, if not 
earlier. Seventhly, the colophon of the Dkvanyaloka and the comments of 
Abhinavagupta thereon have been shown to contain indication of the identity 
of Anandavardhana with the author of the Kaiika. Finally, the testimony of 
Jayantabhatta has been recorded, which ti^ether with the testimony of nume- 
rous authors of established fame, give out the Dkvanyaloka to be the product 
of a single person, viz., Anandavardhana. 


23. HAL., p. LXIII. 

iVJB. — The rrfereaces are to the Dhvanyaleka (N. S. P. edition) unless specified 
otherwise. , ■ 
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• f J. nf thp Yama-mythology as represented in Rgveda (R\.; 

Certain features of the f ®a mym gy j^^led 

are quite simple ^dunc^P^a^d.^^ interpretation of this mythology. 

many a per'^onality and functions-as reconstructed from 

and vagueness. An approac nossible to testate the whole 

* mrr\lntinnarv ’ IBYtholOgy will stOOC IHSkC it pO 

.wSSogy ^ a rlonably hoTOeoeous and »n»st«, »hole. 

Let ni first of all briehy recapitulate the several details of this ^gtholo^y 

T?v nniv four comolete hymns in RV refer to \ ama. His name 
as given m RV Only four complete ny _ exdusively 

occurs about fifty times m other RV-pas^ges, wmc 

freauencv of the mention of names. This minor position neiu > 
the Vedic mythology indicates that the true nature of the personality of t 
Td was aSy Sng lost sight of, the vestiges of his origma^ importance 
SL teviled as will be shown hereafter, only through stray references To 
S w? a ’vSy significant fact about Yama is that he is never eKphcitly 
a ‘ U’ in the He is no doubt mentioned m the 

otlrer gods-with Agni and Matarisvan (I. f ). wfih 

with Brhasoati (X. 14. 3) and with Agni (X. 64 . 3 , 92. 11). in »i- ; 
we are’told that a god found the hiding Agni ; in X. 51. 3, we are told that 
it was Yama, who found Agni, thus indicating indiratly that Yama w^ a 
god. At the same time it is equaUy significant that Yama is never ca 
‘man.’ As a matter of fact, he is clearly distinguished from the Jiffs (X. lo. 
8) whose king and lord he- is, though only once he is himself called 
135. l)-obviously in a different sense. The mention of Yama and deva 
Vartaja, ade by side (X. 14. 7), does not at all indicate that the poet wanted 
to d i stinguish between man Yama and god Vanuja. Other p^ges of that 
natoTP fill 20 5 ■ IV. 51. 11) will show that sudi reference does not possess 
Yam, hmaem i, daarlir a mart,. (AV. XYIH. 
a B). This unique of Yama’s diaracter certainly provides an im- 

pcatant due ecu’ otor ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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The majority of Vedic references to Yama describe him as the lord of 
the bletjsed dead i X. 14. 3-7 ; 16. 9). He is the first mortal, the first to go 
the way of death and to point out the path for departed souls to follow. He 
is the gatherer of men, their guide and pathfinder (X. 14. 1) and gives men 
a resting place (,X. 14. 9 ; AV. XVIII. 2. 37). Of the three heavens, two 
belong to Savitr and one to Yama fl. 35. 6 ; X. 123. 6). Yama’s father is 
said to have been Vivasvat and his mother Saraijiyu (X 17^ Iff.), in 
another context (X. 10). however, the parents of Yama and his twin-sister, 
Yanf, are mentioned to have been the Gandharva and the Water-Nymph! 
Yama dwells in the remote recess of the sky.i Reference is made to harmya^ 
for Yama (AV. XVIII. 4. 55) and to Yamasya sadmiam^ (X. 135. 7 ; AV. II. 
12. 7) . Under a beautiful tree, Yama revels in the company of gods ; there 
the ‘father’ entertains kindly thoughts about the forefathers (X. 135. 1). 
Yana was thus primarily regarded as a legendary king, who, by his hnlmpgg, 
was enabled to establish a realm of immortal life and bliss, for the righteous 
of olden time, to which good men of all generations have the right of entry. 
In most RV-passages, he was chiefly wcuahipped as the king of the blessed 
dead. He assembled the flocks of the departed in a marvellous kingdom , 
where there is neither cold nor suffering. He is the king of the people and 
their father. He has found a way for many and along that path he leads men 
into their last abode. Later, however, we see Yama’s character in course of 
change to his post- Vedic role as the horrific judge of the dead. He is brought 
in close ctmnection with Death. Death is said to be the path of Y ama (I. 38. 
5). He is the brother of MrtJTi and is mentioned by the side of Antaka and 
R^tyu (VS. 39. 13). Mrtyu is Yaraa’s messenger (AV. XVIII. 2. 27). In 
certain cases Yama is even identified with Mrtyu (1. 165. 4 : MS. 11. 5. 6 ; AV. 
VI. 28 31 ; 93. 1) . References to Yama’s padMa (X. 97. 6), to his mes- 
sengers, uluka and kapota (X. 165. 4) and to his dogs (X. 14. 10-12) further 
help to consolidate his character as the fearful god of death. 

Let us now turn to a unique hymn, in which Yama figures very promi- 
nently. In a dialogue between Yama and his twin-sister, Yarrfl* (X. 10), 
Yama is shown to be protesting strongly against the advances of Yami for a 
sexual intercourse, which was intended for the procreation of the human 
race. Tte impression derived from that hynm as a whole, however, is that, 
in spite of the suggestion of the apparently immoral motif of incest, Yama and 


1. The abode of Yama is also mentioned (X. 63. 10) to be over lugh mountains 

across a river. Hopkins (PAOS 1891) takes this Iherally and believes that Yama’s 
abode was the andent home of the Aryans, the recollectkm of which they still re- 
tained. , 

2. Acaoding to Ehni, it is a mound oi the dead. 

3. PiscHSt’s sui®esUon that this indicates Yama’s chapel cannot be 

4. la YV, Ytnfi is both wife and aster of Yama. /' . 
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Yarn were then actually regarded as the first parents of the human race.® 
Yama’s protest only reflects the moral scruples of the author of that hymn. 

Apart from these main references, attention may be drawn to other 
passages, which, though stray and obscure, are of ccaisiderable importance. 
Yama is said to have been the first to stretch the web of sacrifice (VII. 33. 
9-10). A reference is already made to Yama’s having discovered tlie liidden 
Agni (X. 51. 1-4). This fact also represents Yama’s function as the first 
sacrificer. But Yama was not merely the first ‘sacrificer’; he was also tlie 
first ‘sacrificed.’ For the sake of progeny, Yama, we are told (X. 13. 4), 
chose death ; in spite of his deathless birth (I. 83. 5) he surrendered his own 
dear body in the sacrifice (X. 13. 4). The metres, which symbolise the sacri- 
fice, are said to be deposited in Yama (X. 14. 16 ; AV. XVIII. 2. 6 ; 2. 32). 
In such cases, Yama seems to be exalted almost to the position of an All-god. 

Can these heterogeneous and, in' many cases, vague details of the Yaitm- 
mythology in the Veda be presented in a systematic and consistent manner, 
indicating thereby the various successive stages in the evolution of that 
mythology ? 

Before we proceed further, it would be helpful to examine the views of 
earlier scholars in regard to Yama’s personality and functions. The study of 
Vedic mythology was, in its early stages, dominated by what may be called 
the ‘ naturalistic ’ tendency. As a matter of fact this was the case with regard 
to the study of all ancient mythologies. It was normal to trace the origin of 
gods to natural phenomena. Ancient mythology in general, and the Vedic 
mythology in particular, thus came to be crowded with sun-gods and moon- 
gods. Yama was, for instance, made to represent both the sun-god and the 
moon-god. ’EwiiUrsprungliche Gottheit des ved. Yama and Der veSscke 
Mythus des Yama) believes that Yama is the deified representation of the 
setting sun. He is the son of Tivasvat (‘whose light spreads afar’), who, 
according to Ehni, is the rising sun. Yama follows the path of the sun to 
go to a! remote recess. The path of the sun was a symbol of the path of 
human life, and, as a matter of fact, the same words were often used in the 
Veda for the death of man and for the sunset. Of the sun it is said that it 
is the sure retreat. The sun is a bird and has birds as his messengers, like 
Yama. Like the sun-god, Yama has two steeds, golden-eyed and ir<Mi-hoofed. 
Vivasvat and Yama, who are related as father and son, stand, aocmling to 
Ehni, for the visible and the invisible sun respectively. This explains the 
suggested contrast between the two (X. 14. 2 ; VS. 24, 1 ; gPB XIII. 2. 2. 7) . 
Yaim’s character as a sun-god, in one form or another, is arcpptpd by several 
olher scholars. Max Muller (LSL), for instance, regards Yama to be the 
setting sun and thus the god of the dead. According to Weber {Vedische 


5. X. iwsi SoaacwaK bdieyes that the dialogue between Yama and Yaad 
represents a fertility drama. ''V; 
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son cu Wasvat. whom that scholar regards to be the sun-god. ie furt^ 
pays particular attention to the contrast between Yama and Vivasv^t wS 
« 0 tern emphasised m the Vedic mythology and ritual. These “’act t 
mg to HILIEBRANDT, conclusively prove that Yama cannot be the sun^t 
Ehki s explanation in regard to the contrast between the two is quite artiSl 
and unconvnncing. That Yama was a ‘ god>, and not an ordinary tt^n 
being, IS clear from several passages in the Veda. Still Yama is said to be 
the first rnortel^ who dies. These two characteristics of Yama’s personality 

understood according to Hili^randt. only on the assumption that Yama 
lepre^ts the moon-god.^ The moon owes his splendour to the sun and is 
ferefore the sun’s child. The moon is also seen to wane by digits until he 
toes completely extinct and again begins to grow. This is poetically 
described as the periodical death and birth of the moon. Hillebrandt points 
to se\-eral Vedic passages where the moon is said to be the child of the sun 
(IX. 93v 1 ; AB. Vin. 28. 14), and where he is referred to as dying and 
hem reborn (I. 164 . 4 : X. 55 . 5 ; 85. 19 ; sSS. 16.5). In support of his 
theoiy Hillebrandt further produces considerable anthropological evidence 
from the writings of Brinton, Grabner, Crooke, Erazer, Ehhenreich, 
Hartlaxd and others. The primitive pec^Ie all over the world often connect 
the phases of the moon with death, birth, regeneration etc., and consequmtiy 
regard the moon as the lord of the dead fathers. Yama’s part with reference' 
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to sacrifice is explained by Hillebrandt also on the basis of his being the 
moon-god. For, the moon is the- messenger of sacrifice, brings oMer in 
seasons and distributes offerings among the gods . (I. Ito.- 4). Taking for 
granted that Soma and Brhaspati also reorient the moon-god, HnJMmmm 
further quotes Vedic passages (like IX. 2. 10) wherein they are cicely a^>ciat~ 
ed with sacrifice, and concludes that these ritualistic features were transferreci to 
Yama because all the three gods represent but one divinity. Yima,, tiie 
Avestan counterpart of Yama, is, according to Hhxeb-ranot, closer to the 
moon-god. His final conclusion is that the lunai* character of Yama was not 
clearly realised by Vedic poets, who emphasised only -one aspect of his per- 
sonality, namely, his connection with -the dead. ■ Yama was the moon-god of 
the Indo-Iranian or even earlier period. Only in certain typical p^»ges in 
the Veda do we still find the traces of Yama’s ancient" majesty as the moon- 
god. 


These theories which make Yama represent one natural phenomenon or 
another seem to cancel one another. Hillebrandt has made it quite dear 
that Yama cannot be the sun-god. The apparent solar features of the Yama- 
mythoiogy referred to by Ehni and others are the outcome of poetic convention 
in the Veda, which was dominated by solar myths. They do not indicate the 
intrinsic character of Yama. The ' solarisation ' of mythological eleraents, 
which are originally of an altogether different nature, is a norma! feature of 
Vedic poetry. At the same time it can also be shown that Yama did not 
originally represent even the moon-god. The character and function of Vivas- 
vat, in the Veda and the Avesta, are very vague, and the statements regarding 
his relationship with Yama are characterised by contradiction and inconsis- 
tency (AV.. XVIIL 2. 32 ; 3. 61-62). No theory based on Vivasvafs solar 
character and his connection wuth Yama can therefore be in any way con- 
vincing. Moreover Yama is represented in the Veda as possessing so veiy^ 
markedly human features that it is difficult to believe that it is merely a case 
of normal anthropomorphism. To explain Yama's death on the basis of the 
natural phenomenon of the moon’s phases is again not in the least satisfactory. 
Firstly Yama is never described as being reborn after his death like the moon. 
He is never said to be undergoing periodical death and regeneration,® Secondly 
Yama’s death, unlike that of the moon, is of the nature of selfimmolation and 
serves a definite purpose. Yama is again not only the first to die, but he is 
also the first parent of the human race, which fact does not fit well even anthro- 
pologically, in the moon-theory. Yama’s foie as the first sacrificer is of 
special significance. He is not, like the moon, merdy a messenger of sacrifice 
or anything of that sort. He is both the sacrificer and the sacrificed and as 
such is more intrinsically connected with sacrifice. To bring forth references 
to Soma and Brhaspati in support of the connection of the moon with sacrifice 


ft. The same may be sdd re^d to the setting of the sun and Yama's death. 
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amounts to depending on unproved assumptions. Any attempt to prove 
Yama's solar or lunar character on the strength of the evidence of the Avestan 
Yima-mythology is again bound to fail, for, Yima is all along described to 
have distinctly ix.>sscs.sed the personality of a human sovereign. The myth of 
Yama and Yanf as the first parents of the human race becomes entirely mean- 
ingless if that pair were assumed to be representing specific natural phenomena. 
The tone of the whole dialogue between the twin brother and sister is un- 
mistakably human and its theme is, without doubt, the procreation of man- 
kind. Hili-EERaxutY suggestion that Yama, the son of Vivasvat, should be 
distinguisiied from Yama, the brother of Yam!, cannot possibly be accepted 
“indeed it is discarded by all other scholars-— -and only indicates the weakness 
of his h^wthesis. Finally the ‘ naturalistic ’ theories about Yama entirely 
disregard the trae significance of the name, Yama. The derivation and the 
explanation of the name given by Ehni and Hillebrandt are linguistically 
defective. It may also be pointed out that, in a Vedic passage (X. 64. 3), 
ama is distinguished from the sun and the moon in very clear terms.^ ■ 

One fact thus becomes absolutely self-evident as the result of our fore- 
going investigations, namely, that Yama did not, at any stage, represent any 
natural phenomenon. While, therefore, discarding the naturalistic interpreta- 
tions of the Yama-mythologi.% Roth {ZDMG 4) also denied Yama’s divine 
character. Hopkins follows the lead given by Roth and traces in detail the 
whole development of Yama’s personality and functions (Rel of Ind. and 
PAOS 1891). According to that scholar, Yama is the first human hping 
and as arch becomes, with Yarm, the progenitor of the human race. He is 
incidentally the first sacrificer as also the first earthly king and ruler. As 
Yama was the first human being to be bom, the Vedic poets naively regarded 
him also as the first human being to die. The next natural step was to regard 
the first mortal to die as the founder of a new colony of the dead where all 
w'ho died subsequently had to go. Yama, the first to be bom and the first 
to die, thus becomes the guide, the pathfinder and the lord of the departed 
souls. In course of time he almost comes to represent the ideal side of 
ancestor-worship. He becomes the poetic or symbolic image of all fatheis. 
It is this phase, of the Yama-mythology, which is primarily represented in the 
Veda. Yama’s ccmipaiison with Avestan Yima abundantly supports this view. 
A more or less similar view is put forth by Oldenberg {Rel. des Veda) and 
ScHEKMAN (Festschrift fur K. Hofmm and Materidien zur Gesckichte der 
Vidonsliteratur) . According to Oldenberg, the original character of Yama 
is that of the first ruler rather than that of the first saoificer. Yama, like 
Yima, was a king in a golden period. CkiBNBERG farther points out that men 
in that golden period, who lived with Yama on earth, also went to the other 
world, where he ruled as the king of the dead, and became his special com- 

9. In JB {I. 28) also Yama is distii^i^ed from the moon. 
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panions. Angirasas and others (X/14) may thus be said to have belonged to 
Yama^s first order of nobiemen.' Scherman' believes that Yama was originally 
a human figure, who was later elevated to tlie status of, if not identified with, 
the sun-god. That scholar disputes the generally accepted opinion that Yama 
was an earthly sovereign, who, in later times, became the dread king of horrible 
hells. 

Compared with the 'naturalistic' theories, these 'humanistic’ theories 
regarding Yama seem to come closer to the true interpretation of the Yama- 
mythology.^^^ But they too can be accepted, not in all their details, but only 
partially. Their insistence on the human character of Yama is based on the 
fact that Yama is never mentioned as god in Veda. But they do not seem 
to have properly estimated the other fact as well, namely, that Yama is also 
never mentioned as a man. He is a " mortal and, as Cahnoy has pointed 
out (fAOS 36), according to primitive belief, 'man' is supposed 
to be 'god' who has become mortal. Moreover, as is shown 
elsewhere, there are several references to Yama, in Vedic literature, which 
unmistakably indicate his divinity. Further it may be pointed out that this 
character of Yama as a ' mortal ' is not the result of naive speculation. Yama 
dies first, not because he is born first, but because he immolates himself as 
a necessary condition for the procreation of mankind. Undue emphasis is 
placed, in these theories, on an incidental aspect, namely, Yama s kingdom 
in paradise. The part played by Yama with reference to. the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race, as well as his special con- 
nection with sacrifice are not adequately explained on the assumption that 
Yama was just a human figure, who died first and as such attained to heaven 
before every one else and thus became the lord of the paradisial abode of 
the blessed souls. Yama, as a matter of fact, possesses, in the Vedic mytho- 
logy, the peculiar character of a * god-man/ 

Yama’s personality as a whole cannot thus be satisfactorily explained on 
the basis of the sun-theory or the moon-theory or the first-man-theory. The 
Yama-mythology is far too complicated for any such simple formula. Vedic 
poetry and Vedic mythology are, to a very considerable extent, dominated 
by artificial, poetic and priestly conventions. The original nature of the myths 
is therefore often shrouded in a large amount of extraneous and conventional 
details, which, many times, give those myths quite a different appearance. It 
is only in certain typical references to a Vedic god, which are usually stray 
and scattered, and which are therefore regarded as inconsistent and obscure, 
that we have to seek for the traces of the true character of that god. There 

10. According to Meyer {Indogermanische My then), Yama the twin is the 
alter ego ol the living man. L. D. Barnett revives* {BSOS IV) the Vedic and 
Aveatan data relating to Yama and Gandharva and considers the possibility of cm- 
netting them with the Glaucussaga. 
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are. in the Veda, some passages, which have luckily escaped priestly revision 
and have retained their fniginal nature. &ich passages have, in most cases, 
provided the pro^r starting point for tlie reinterpretation of Vedic mytho- 
logy. This is particularly the case with r^rd to the so-called min or gods 
of the Vedic pantlicon. Another point which should be noted in this connec- 
tion is that, besides comparative philology, new research in comparative 
mythology has necessarily to keep pace with and take into account the remark- 
able progress that has been made in anthropology and folklore. 

We sliall start our present investigation with the study of a reference to 
Yama, which is usually considered to be obscure and vague. In X. 13. 4, 

we read ; . ■ . 


devebliyai} 

ndrmtta 


avnfita mriyuni prajayai kam amrtam 


brlwspatim yajfiatn akpivata r^im priyam yamas tmvam 
prdrmcJt 

"For gods’ sake, verily (he; chose death ; (he) chose not indeed, in the 
interest of progeny, a life immortal They (gods) made Brhaspati, the Bsi 
(himself), sacrificial offering. Yama surrendered his (own) dear body.” It 
is not necessary to reproduce here the ample evidence in support of Yama’s 
original divine character. Yama was one amcmg the gods; accordingly he 
shared in the normal immortality of gods. As a matter of fact, in another 
stray passage 1 . 1. 83. 5). there is a clear mention of Yama’s original immorta- 
lity. On this background let us critically examine the reference in X. 13. 4. 

In spite of his natural immortality, Yama is said to have discarded it and 
surrendered his own dear body in sacrifice. Through this act of self-immo- 
lation, Yama served the cause of gods and progeny alike. As it seems quite 
dear, the gods organised this sacrifice for the sake of the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race. On that occasion Yama, 
we are told, offered himself as the sacrificial offering. Out of this self-offer- 
ing originated the praja. The second half of the ?k indicates that Yama was, 
for that sacrifice, which we may now call the primeval sacrifice, himself the 
Bfhaspati, the principal priest and sacrificer. The motif of a cosmic human 
sacrifice as the cause of the origin of the world and the human race is quite 
common in ancient cosmogonic mythologies. It was believed by several primi- 
tive communities that a primeval being of ' divine ’ or cosmic character, but 
posseting a human form, was immolated in a sacrifice and out of his limbs 
originated the several aspects of creation. Reference may be made in this 
connection, among others, to the Babylonian myth of the creation of heaven 
and earth from the two halves of Goddess T^mat, and to a similar Buddhi^ , 
myth about the giant Banio. It is highly instructive to consider in this cc^- « ? ; 
t^ the ancient Germanic myths of Tuisto and Ymir. In Bdda (II), we are 
told that ‘in the primeval times when Ymir lived, when there neither 
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sand nor sea, neither earth nor heaven above, from Ymir”s flesh was the earth 
created, out of his blood the ocean ; mountains from Ms, bones and trees from 
his hair ; from his skull the heaven originated/'; This motif, it may te pointed 
out, is common to several ancient mythologies, indogermanic and non-indo-' 

■ germanic.^^ "So far as RV is concerned we find two main versions , of . this 
cosmogonic mythological motif of the primeval sacrifice — one in the reference 
to Yama in X. 13, 4 and the other in tlie famous Puru?asukta/-‘ The , latter 
may be said to be merely a more detailed and more elaborate priestly form 
of the former. According to the version in X. 13. 4, it is one of the gods 
himself who surrenders his own body for immolation thus serving the cause 
of gods and progeny alike. That god, Yama, is thus different from other 
gods. This unique character of Yama is indicated in RV by referring to him 
not as a god, because he surrenders his immortality, nor as man, because his 
act of self-immolation, for the sake of creation, is far too ‘ cosmic ’ or ' divine ' 
for an ordinary human being, but by calling him simply a mmtya. The 
two conceptions of ‘ cosmic ' or ‘ divine ' on the one hand and ‘ human ' 
on the other are thus tactfully represented there. In the Faru§asfikta, the 
Offering in the primeval sacrifice of gods was the agratali jdtaJi purusali (X. 
90. 7), whose fantastic description, such as, sakasr&slr^d sahasrdks^ih etc. 
(X. 90. 1), however indicates his character to have been quite different from 
that of ordinary purusas. This purma is again amriaUmya lima and com- 
prehends everything. Thus here too an attempt is made to preserve the above- 
Yrfentioned conceptions of cosmic, divine nature and human form, which are 
common in all myths about the primeval sacrifice. The basic motif in the 
case of Yama and Puru§a is thus the same, namely, the immolation of a god- 
man for the sake of creation.^'^ 

There is another significant conception, which is often associated with 
the motif of the immolation of the primeval being. Just as the primeval 
being is regarded to possess the nature of ‘ god-man so too it is regarded to 
possess the nature of a male-female or of a hermaphrodite. Tuisto and Ymir 
of the ancient Nordic people, Agdistis of the Phoneceans, Phanes or Mise of 
the Oiphiks, Zrvan of the Zervanites, among others, are all forms of an andro- 


IL Bousset believes (Hmptprobleme der Gnosis) that such cosmogonic motif 
may have arisen out of some primitive fertility cult. 

12. A reference may be made in this connection to another passage in RV 
(X. SI. 5ff). where the creator Vi^vakaiman is asked to offer himself in the 
primeval steicrifice. 

13. It is difficult to accept W. Norman Brown’s suggestion {JAOS 51) that 
Puru§a in the Punusasukta is a blend of elements drawn from Agni, Slrya and 
Vi^n teed, in a rather shadowy way, in a new unity with special reference to the 

Nor it necessary to assume, as Karmarkar does (JBBRAS 18)., that the 
idea of the Furii$a-saadfice is an attempt on the part of the Aryans to compmmise 
with the Proto-Dravidians of Mohenjo-Daro, 
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gyuous primeval being. The character of the ihinisa as a sexually unseated 
being is made evident by the opening verses of the Puru§asaikta and by the 
fact that the Puru§a creates out of himself a female form, viraj. In the case 
of Yama, on the other hand, his androgynous character is not directly men- 
tioned. But it can certainly be assumed on the strength of the evidence of 
the analogies of other primitive mythologies and of the evidence derived from 
the linguistic consideration of the name Yam a . As Professor Guniert has 
clearly {»inted out (Der arische Weltkdnig uni Heiland), the word Yma 
can be linguistically connected with two series of words— on the one hand, 
with Av. yemtt, Lett, junm, Mir. emuin, all meaning twins, and on the other, 
with Lat. geminus, gemellus and Gk. diiumos, which mean both 'twin’ and 
‘ hermaphrodite *. A closer examination of words of this type indicates that 
the two conceptions of ‘twin’ and 'bisexual being’ are usually represented 
by similar words.” Professor GOntert’s thorough investigation of the name 
Ymir and the Icelandic mythology associated with that nam p is very enlighten- 
ing in this respect. Ymlr of the Edda and Yama of the Veda are mythologi- 
cally as also linguistically (morphologically and phonetically) related to 
each other. They are the tw'o Indogermanic representations of the basic motif 
of a hermaphrodite primeval being offering itself for immolation in sacrifice 
for the sake of the creation of the universe and human race.^® The Puru§a 
of the Purusasukta is only a priestly modification of the original mythical 
conception of Yama. It may be pointed out that the same cosmogonic motif of 
an androgynous Unvesen is also represented in the Brhad. Up. I. 4, where 
we read ; Atma vd idamagra Mt puTusatMHalf ..... .sa ha etavm dsa yathd 

stfipumamsm sampansvaktm. Of a similar purport are further the passages 
in the Kdih. (XIII. 7), where Prajapati is said to have assumed a bisexual 
form because he did not have any other person for pairing, and in the Ait. 
Br. (III. 33), according to which, Prajapati appears in the form of an antelope 
united with his rister.’® 

This is the first stage in the evolution of the Yama-mythology to be 
noticed in RV. 'The primitive conception of a hermaphrodite primeval being 
as the creator of the universe and the progenitor of the human race, which 
characterises this stage, is suggested by the name, Yama, which basically means 
a bisexual being, and by the fact that the counterparts of Yama in other 
primitive cosmogonic mytholt^ies possess a similar character. It must how- 
ever be said that, as it has haraaened in several other cases in the Veda, the 

14. GtiN'nsKT thinks that probably Tveggi mentioned in Voluspa 63 also means 
both a twin and a hennaiteodite. 

15. GOntkst refers in this connection to Doias of the Phrygian mythology and 
reiterates Ids feworite thwiy that, on the strength of the evidence of comparative 
mytholt^y, it can be proved that, in prdiistaric tones, there must have existed a dose 
contact among the Germanic, the Thrako-ScytWan and the Aryan tribes of the east. 

16. The myth of Manu and alsto is significant in this context. 
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originally very expressive name of ;Yama lost its basic significance and it scxin 
degenerated into a colourless -appeliation. The other current of thought, 
which characterises this stage, namely, the immolation of the gocl-nian for the 
sake of creation is happily preserved in a clear reference to Yama*s self-immo- 
lation in X. 13. 4. The connection of Yama with sacrifice is thus of a very 
•special nature. He is the first sacrificer, the first to stretch the web of sacri- 
fice (VIL 33.1 9-10), which was further extended by the Vasisthas. He wa>‘ 
also the first to serve as the sacrificial offering. Ail this would alone rationally 
explain why in certain stray passages, which are otherwise obscure. Yama is 
so highly elevated with reference to yajna (AV. XVI 11. 2. 32). The metres 
symbolising the magical power of sacrifice are said to be deposited in Yama 
(’X. 14. 16). Moreover Yama is also seen to have been exalted almost to tiie 
position of an Ali-god because he was the universe itself. Yama’s close rela- 
tion with Agni (X.i 51. 1-3 ; 64. 3; 92, 11) may also be explained on the 
basis of this motif of Yama’s primeval sacrifice. 

This primitive motif of the immolation of an androgynous primeval being 
for the sake of the creation of the universe is, in some cases, found in a slightly 
modified form. The original myth came to be regarded as too raw and un- 
refined particularly with reference to the procreation of the human race. The 
hermaphrodite Urwesm therefore was represented to have separated itself into 
a male and a female, who came to be duly recognised as the first parents of 
mankind. As these two were the offspring of the same being they were sup- 
posed to be related to each other as brother and sister. They were also regard- 
ed as twins. This is exactly what seems to have happened in the evolution 
of the Yama-mythology. Yama, the hermaphrodite urwesen, gave place to a 
pair of twins who were regarded as the parents of tnankind.^^ As the result 
of the peculiar linguistic phenomenon, which we have already noticed, the same 
word, Yama, possessed the two senses of a bisexual being and a twin. Even 
in this second stage therefore the name Yama was preserved to denote the 
male twin, though the character and function of this Yama were materially 
different from those of the Yama of the first stage in the development of the 
Yama-mythology. Yama and his twin-sister Yami, whose name is formed 
in obvious imitation of that of Yama, became the progenitors of the human 
race.^® Yama's original function as the creator of the universe was thus con- 
siderably restricted. This aspect of the Yama-mythology, in the course of its 
evolution, is preserved in a whole hymn in RV (X. 10). It is however re- 
presented there in quite a different light. The conception of an incestuous 
intercourse between the twin brother and sister, Yama and Yami, giving rise 

. 17. According to the Icelandic myth, Ymir slept and from under his arm ^rang 
up a maiden and a diild. 

18. Yima and Yimak are the Iranian primeval pair. So are Manusak and 
Ma§yanak. 
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to the human race became positively offensive to the conventional moral sense 
of Vrfk poets and priests. The real motif of that episode was therefore 
altc^tber changed and was presented in quite a different perspective. Yama 
is shown there as protesting strongly against the amorous advance of his 
twin-sister, Y'aml. He draws Yaim’s attention to the law of rta (X. 10. 2, 6 
8), which does not warrant an incest between brother and sister. An attempt 
is made by the Vedic p(Kt to suggest that Yama and Yami were not the first 
parents of the human race, for, they themselves are represented to have parents, 
namely, the Gandharva and the Water-Nymph (X. 10. 4). The poet further 
suggests that Yama and Yami were not the first human beinp, by making 
Yama direct Y'am! to a person other than himself (X. 10. 8, 10, 12, 14), as 
if such a person actually existed. But in spite of all his efforts the Vedic ^et 
could not entirely obliterate from that hymn certain details, which clearly 
betray the true nature of that myth. Yama is represented in that hymn as 
being keen—quite naturally, too— on the procreation and the furtherance of 
the race. The procreative instinct of the female is quite unmistakahiP there. 
Moreover a very clear mention is made in that hymn (X. 10. 3) of the fact 
tliat Yama was the only male in existence at that time. Does this not indi- 
cate that Yama was the first human being to exist ? The colourless and very 
impersonal character of the so-called parents of Yama and Yami at once betrays 
that their inclusion, by the poet, in the hymn was obviously an afterthought. 
The Vedic poet has tried to make the ancient myth of Yamal and Yamfi a 
vehicle for a sermm on rta, moral law, — but, undoubtedly, without success. 
For, as it is, the hymn appears to end abruptly. The poet does not make it 
clear whether the incest actually took place or not, obviously because the 
answer to that question would have nullified the poet’s purpose. There seems 
to be therefore no reason to doubt that the hymn contains, in spite of its ten- 
dentious perversion by the poet, which cmly reflects the morality of his age, 
unmistakable traces of a distinct form of the Yama-mythology, according to 
which Yama and Yami. the twin brother and sister, were considered to be 
re^prawible for the procreation of the human race through an incestuous 
union. 

The motif of the androgynous Urusesen separating itself is dearly pre- 
served in the Purusasufcta. The Urwesm (Purusa) created out of itsdf a 
female foim, viraj,^^ who, in her turn, produced the Puru§a, who may be 
regarded as the symbol of further procreation. The primeval Rirusa is thus 
at tmre made responsible for the creation of the macrocosm as well as mkro- 
ooam— of emmt, in different ways. It will be seen that the selfimmolaticm of 
the bisexual Yama, representing the first stage in the evolution of the Yama- 
mythology, as abo the myth of the twins, Yama and Yanfi, procreating the 
human race, which neprraents the second stage, are both preserved, in a modi- 


19. Adam is said to have produced Eve out of his own rib. 
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fied form, in tlie Puru§asukta. Though Yama’s original character as a herma- 
phrodite god-man and as the first twin-parent is relented to stray and obscui e 
references,^® it has been, so to say, resurrected in the form of the Ihira^a of 
the Puru§as!ukta. The original Yama-myth and the Puru§a-myth are thus 
organically connected with each other. 

It cannot however be denied tliat there was among conventional Vedic 
priests and poets a strong prejudice against this myth of an incestuous union 
between the twins. As the result of this prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy, 
YamI disappeared from the Yama-mythology as silently as she was intro- 
duced in it. No further reference to Yami is available in RV.“^ Consequently 
out of the pair of twins Yama alone remained as the first-bom progenitor of 
snankind. Associated with this progenitorship of the human race we find, in 
Veda, also faint traces of Yama’s sovereignty on earth.®® Himself a ‘ mortal,’ 
Yama is regarded as the leader of the human race, its king raling in an earthly 
paradise. This aspect is specially emphasised in the case of Yama’s Iranian 
counterpart, Yima (Jamshed), who, according to Vd. II. 4-19, was the kingly 
ruler in whose reign the golden age of the world prevailed.®® It was from 
Ahura Mazdah himself that Yima received the command to further and 


increase the world. The plenitude of life and increase on earth form the 
dominating features of Yima’s rule. No special reference is made to this 
aspect of the Yama-mythology in the Veda. There are, all the same, some 
indications which unmistakably point to it. The possession by Yama of the 
padbnsa (X. 97. 16), which corresponds with the paia of Varuija and which 
may be regarded as the symbol of sovereignty, seems to be one of the remnants 
of Yama’s kingship. Yama’s particulat association with Varupa (X. 14. 7), 
who, in course of time, came to be regarded as the typical sovereign in the 
Vedic mythology, can be adequately eq>lained only on the basis of the for- 
mer’s own sovereignty. The conception of sovereignty over mankind is a 
natural ertension of the conception of progenitorship of mankind. This 
assumption is confirmed by analogous phenomena in other primitive mytho- 
logies. Curiously enough, as A. V. Williams Jackson points out (JAOS 17), 
a iJassage in the Mahabharata (HI. 142. 35 ff) revives this characteristic 
feature of Yama’s personality, which is only faintly suggested in the Veda. 
The description of the sabhd of Yama in the Mahabharata (II. 8. 2-4) further 
reminds us of the vara of Avestan Yima. 


20. It is significant that such references are to be found mo^y in miwylabc 
1 and 10, and not in the hierarchical family-books. 

21. The whole conception of Yami is as a matter of fact of a .schematic nature. 

22. As sem elsewhere, according to (Xden^rg, it is this rfiar a r tet istic of 
Yatoa's peracmlity that is ori^al in the Veda. 

23. Attention may be drawn also to H. Colutz’s article, " Konig Yima und 

Saturn” (Pamy Cmm. . 
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.^lother myth about the progenitor of the human race was, about this 
time, being developed m the Vedic thought-the myth of Manu, the first man 
Manu is mentioned in the Veda as the father of the human race (I 80 Ifit 
and as the first sacriiker ,VIII. 43. 13 ; X. 63. 7). The legend of Manul 
deliverance from the flood by the fish (sPB I. 8. 1. 1)=* clearly indicates his 
function as the progenitor and leader of mankind. He is tire son of Vivasvat 
and Klanu Vaivasvata was commonly regarded as the symbol of the ‘ first man ’ 
the first sacrificer and the ‘first ruler.’ Manu was thus more or less a 
double of liania. Jhere was tlierefore, naturally enough, considerable 
mutual interaction between the Alanu-myth and the Yama-myth. To begin 
with, the Manu-mj-th completely overshadowed the stage in the development 
of the Yama-milhology, which has just been referred to. Yama’s character 
as the progenitor and the first sovereign of the human race was almost rele- 
gated to oblivion and can now only be inferred fronf stray references to it 
in the Vc^a. The strong prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy against the Yama- 
Yami myth had already prepared the ground for this. The l^ends of Manu 
were such as could easily agree with the conventional attitude of the Vedic 
priests. The motif of incest in the Yama-mythology seems to have been parti- 
cularly responsible for the withdrawal of Yama from the Vedic cosmc^onic 
mytholo,gy and the priestly emphasis on Yama’s double, Manu, as the first 
man. Yama's role of the first sacrificer, which was associated with the myth 
of the primeval sacrifice of the hermaphrodite god-man, soon became repulsive 
to the Vedic priests and poets and passed on to Manu. Secondly the paral- 
lelism between the Yama-myth and the Riru§a-myth helped to bring the Yama- 
myth and the Manu-myth close tc^ether. This was due to a peculiar 
linguistic fact. The word Manu is employed to denote specifically the pro- 
genitor of the human race as wdi as man in general. That word and the 
word Punisa, which also signifies man, were thus more or less synemymous. 
Yama and Pura§a. on the other hand, were almost identical in personality and 
character. The natural next step from these two equations— the linguistic 
equation, Rim?a = Manu, and the mythological equation, Puru§a = Yama— 
was to dosely assodate Yama and Manu. We have already pointed out 
the similarity between the myths of Yama and Puru§a. There is thus con- 
siderable intermixture of mythical motifs and names in the whole Yama- 
Puru§a-Manu-mytholc«y. It may be assumed that the original nature and 
fanctiom of Yama, which were tenitentiously put into the bacfcgroimd as the 
result of Vedic conventionalism, did persist, albeit in a modified form, through 
Puru§a and Manu. 

Before Yama was completely superseded by Manu in the progenitorship 

24. Manu aasanies a i&e similaf to that of Adam as well as Noah. In the 
Yima-mythology there is a confused combination the Manu-legend and the Yama- 
legend. Yima’s para is security against flood aS also simjfly surrounds the gtxid. 
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of the human race, the two myths existed side by side and the necessity was 
felt to adjust them somehow or other. ^ The efforts in this direction, which 
are quite obvious 'in the Vedic mythology, themselves fomi an evidence in 
support of Yaina's r61e as the progenitor of mankind. In the Vedic mytlio- 
logy Yama and Manu came to be regarded as brothers— both sons of Vivasvat. 
That is how Vivasvat was introduced— artificially and superficiaily— in the 
Yama-mythoiogy as the father of Yama. Vivasvat, we are told in RV ( X. 
17. 1 ff), married Sarapyu, the daughter of Tvasta. , They were the parents 
of Yama. The gods ' later concealed the immortal bride, Saraiiyii, from the 
mortals, and, making another of like appearance, Savarna, they gave Iier to 
Vivasvat. Vivasvat and Savania gave birth to Manu.-^’ An attempt is thus 
made to point out that Yama and Manu were not identical ; Yama was of 
divine birth, while Manu w’’as not. It need hardly be added that all this Is 
obviously an afterthought. 

In spite of all this, the Yama-mythalogi^^ was not completely effaced from 
Vedic literature. Quite an unexpected feature of Yama’s original character 
came to be prominently emphasised and was interpreted in an altogether differ- 
ent light, Yama, as we have seen, offered himself for immolation in the prime- 
val sacrifice, for the sake of gods and progeny. Out of the three conceptions 
included in this cosmogonic myth, namely, that of the hermaphrodite primeval 
god-man, that of the creation of the universe and the human race and that 
of the self-immolation, it was the last that now came to be stressed. Yama 
immolated himself at the beginning of existence, that is to say, in other words, 
Yama was the first being to die. The adjustment between the Manu-mytli 
and the Yama-myth was thus considerably simplified. Manu was the * first 
bom', Yama was the * first to die.' The further evolution of the Yama- 
mythology is clearly traceable from Vedic references. Yama dies first and 
attains to heaven before every one else. Leaving the kingdom of eartirly 
paradise, he assumes the sovereignty of the heavenly paradise. He is the 
forerunner of all the departed souls and becomes their guide and pathfinder. 
There he rules over the blessed ones, as the benevolent father of ‘ fathers 
and is wor^ipped, with the pitrs, as the first witness of an immortality, to 
be enjoyed by the fathers, similar to the immortality enjoyed by the gods 
themselves. One point should be clearly borne in mind in this connection, 
and it is that, though Yama is closely associated with the spirits of the dead, 
he never assumes the horrific role of the demon of death."® It is this stage 
in the evolution of the Yama-mythology, that is primarily represented in RV. 
A significant feature of the primitive cult about the dead and their ruler, 


' 25. This l^end is narrated in detail in the Nkukta {XII 10 ff) and in the 

BfkMdmfM 

26. Rudra is, properly speaking, the demon of death in the Veda. 




DID PUSYAMITRA SUNGA PERSECUTE THE BUDDHISTS r 

By 

Mr. N. N. GHOSH, m.a. 

■ Lecturer in Ancient Indian Histoty, Allahabad University* 

I raise this question in order to find an answer to it. Ilie question 
arises because of the opinions of some eminent scholars. Dr. H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, for example, who holds or seems to hold the view tliat Pusyamitra 
Sunga was not a persecutor of Buddhism. Dr. Raychaudhuri in controvert- 
ing the opinion of the late Haraprasad Sastri about the alienation of the 
Biiahmanas by Asoka's edicts against the Brahmanical faith and the militant 
Brahmanic revolution under Pusyamitra Sunga says : " But the Buddhist 

remains at Bharhut erected * during the supremacy of the Sungas ’ do not bear 
out the theory which represent Pusyamitra and his descendants as the leaders 
of militant Brahmanism.''^ In another place, he says : late Buddhist writers 
are alleged to represent Pusyamitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion of 
Sakyamuni. But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut erected * during the 
sovereignty of the Suiigas ' do not bear out the theory that the Sungas were 
leaders of a militant Brahmainism. Though staunch adherents of orthodox 
Hinduism, the Sungas do not appear to have been so intolerant as some 
writers represent them to be."^ Following Dr. Raychaudhuri, Dr. R. S. 
Tripathi under a subhead ‘ Pu§yamitra's Persecutions ' in his newly published 
book ' History of Ancient India refers to the evidence of the Divyavadina 
and Tlaraniatha regarding Pusyamitra s persecution of the Buddhists, and 
evidently rejects them, for he remarks : “ Pusyamitra was no doubt a zealous 
champion of Brahmainism, but the Buddhist stupas and railings at Bharhut 
' during the sovereignty of the iSungas ' would hardly corroborate the literary 
evidence regarding his ebullitions of sectarian rancour."^ Having had doubt 
himself as to the cogency of his own views he qualified the above statement 
by the concluding lines in the same paragraph thus : * of course, this conclu- 
sion will have to be modified, if the above expression is not taken to refer 
to the time of Pusyamitra.'® It is unfortunate that Dr. Tripathi should have 
left himself in doubt and not pursued further to clear this important point 
in his work, the latest product of a text-book for higher studies in Ancient 
Indian History, 

.. „ . With many of Dr. Raychaudhuri's d>|ections against the late Mahamaho- 
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p§dhj,%a Paodit Harprasada Sstri's interpretation of some of the evidences 
in his article/' I whole-heartedly agree. For instance the late Pandit’s 
attempt to prove A^>ka's pcrsecuticm of the Bithamaajas by interpreting a 
passage; in the miturr rock edict has been rightly objected to fay Dr. Raychau- 
dhufi; taking tire word ’ amisa ' to mean ‘ amri§a ’ in Sanskrit, as ^rt had 
done, the ParjeJit ^Istri ccmcluded that by another edict A^oka boasted that 
those regarded as gods on earth have been reduced by him into false gods. 
If it means anything it means that the Braimaijas who were regarded as 
Bhudtvas or gods on earth had been sown by him.” Tlie word amisa in the 
fdirt means erm&s, unmi.xed, and. therefore, the rendering of the passage ; 

inra Sift® ^ |§ I 

“The gods who during that time {i.e. before) had been unmingled with 
men in India have now been (by me) associated (with men) There is 
thus no question, as Dr. Raychaudhuri has pointed out, of ‘ showing up any- 
body.’ As a matter of fact A&ka never deliberately pereecuted any section 
of his subiects. Chi tlie cAher hand a number of his edicts enjoined an equal 
respect, liberality and solicitude being shown to Btahmaijas and gramaipas.* 
So far I agree with Dr Raychaudhuri and disagree with the late Paodit 
sastri. But what i beg to differ from the l^nKd Doctor is on his attempt 
at ramimising tk; great event of the Brahmapic revolutiem, and the part 
dial Pusyamitra played as its leader, both before and after his accession to 
the throne mi the ground Uiat the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut were 
erected ‘ in the time of Suhga Kings.’ His views r^arding this point are as 
dear as daylight as can be seen from the quotations I have given at tlie 
beginning of this paper. Of course, I hdd with the eminent scholar the 
opinion that the causes of the downfall of the Maurya empire are many, 
and that the militant Brahmapic reactimi is ihA the only one, as the late 
Pajjdit S&stri has sou^t to convey. But that the discontent of the Brali- 
maijas provided a fertile grmnd for the ambitiem of the last Maurya King 
Brihadratha’s smapati to bear fruit adimts of no doubt What is then the 
cause of thfe diacootent of the Brihmapas? Although Aioka did not ccais- 
ciously persecute the Bithm^s, some of his edicts which he issued with 
the cAgect of reforming the habits of his subjects alienated the Brahraapas, 
for they affected their mterests and according to their light the rdigitm to 
whkh they beJonged. In of the fact that Atoka paid equal veneration 
to Sramacas aiKi Biihmaijecs, hfe refonolng zeal could not but hurt tire 
mterests and fedingg of those people whose custems he sought to reform by 
edicts, and lifee all refoonacs, wdl-mtenfiooed airf actuated by true love for 
thdr pec^de, Atoira had hfe diare of hatred and lese^ment from the Biah- 


6. Causes of the dismarfsamait of the RliiSSW Eini»re in J. A. S. B., 1910. 

7. Of. Maski Itodc Inscription. 

8. Of. R. E. m? 1V,,V, Vni, XII.- , j; 
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niajjas. By the RE. I. Asoka stopped animal sacrifices and Samaja, tlie 
old reli^ous and social customs of the Biahmaijas. By RE. V . he aM>oint- 
ed a special class of officers called Dkitmma Mahamatras to look after the 
Dhamma of his people, whidi was an encroachment on the special jurisdic- 
tion of the Brahmapas, and even set them to look after die dharma of 
the Brahmanjas themselves.® In PE. IV Asoka enjoins on the quality in 
judicial proceedings and punishments. This has been rightly pointed out by 
Papdit i§astri to be an encroachment on a time honoured privileges of rhe 
Brahmapas. Dr. Raychaudhuri does not accept the interpretation put upon 
it, apd says that ‘the order regarding the Vyavahara Samata and Dapda 
Samata is to be understood in connection with the general policy of decmtra- 
lisation (italics mine) which the emperor introduced.^® !Why should this 
interpretation be put to the words of A^ka instead of the most natural inter- 
pretation which they yield namely that the emperor wanted his Rajulms to 
administer justice to his people with equality and impartiality. Let us quote 
the relevant portion of the edict with the context as Dr. Raychaudhuri wanted : 


“ In order that they may perform their dutie§ fearlessly, calmly, unper- 
turbed, and in peace of mind, I have put the Rajukas in sole control of reward 
and punishment. But it is my desire that there should be equality in judicial 
proceedings and equality in punishment The natural interpretation of the 
passage according to the S 3 mtax, as well as in view of the background of 
Anoka’s administrative policy, especially in the matter of justice, should be 
that Asoka having given his Rajukhas sufficient power in the matter of judi- 
cial administration, encouraged them to act fearlessly — e^jecially because they 
would have to encounter the opposition of the privileged classes while adminis- 
trating law equally to all. Aisoka’s administrative policy was never character- 
ised by decentralisation. On the other hand the process of centralisation begun 
in the time of his grand-father, under his able chancellor Kautilya, the 
Richelieu of India, was completed in his time. The viceroys of the distant 
provinces and the governors of the home provinces were appointed by him- 
from the centre with definite instructions which were renewed from time to 
time by new edicts. Even the subordinate officials like the PradesWs, 
Rajukas, and Ayuktas, even though working under the viceroys and governors, 
received instructions from the emperor directly. He insisted on his c^als, 
both central and provincial, that if they desired to please him, they must 
follow his instructions to the letter, so that they might discharge their duties 
to him and he to his subjects^® and to see that there is no miscarriage of jus- 
tice in the country. In the Kalinga Rock Edict I Aloka clearly enunciates his 


9. Cf. P. E. VII. 
H. P. B. IV. 


la P, H. A. I., 3rd. Ed., p. 244. 
12. Kalmga Edict II. 



qiianrif .u nf.-vu*. u«ai .isosa aaoresseo me judicial officers of Tosali 
( «irsmf JJJrafttsTBf.! ) direcOy with the definite addition to’ the 
instructions tt> the Mahamatras. A»ka proposed to depute every five years 
a Mak'muiim of ln,«htr sradv to inspect the administration of justice by 
tliese ordiiiarj- judicial oiiiccts. He further ordered that his viceroys at 
Ujjain and laxila would do the same.’'- There is thus no questioned ‘de- 
fvintraiiNUion ’ rcRaidinK the applicatioii of law and punishment (vyava- 
kara-sc?rj!t(i and damla-iatmiu) . On the other hand, as the above evidences 
l»int. it was one <4 complete centralisation. 

It is an undisputed fact that the Brahmajas enjoyed many privileges in 
law in the tintes previous to Asoka's reign. The Brahmarjic and Dharma' 
sutra literatures provide evidence for tliis fact It is also a fact that Asoka 
who was inspired with the Buddhist id^s of democracy and equality could 
not tolerate thoa; privileges and customs which militated against the ideals 
of the Buddhist law of life. Dr. Raychaudhuri seems to doubt that Brah- 
mauas enjoyed certain immunities in criminal punishments and has quoted 
certain illustrations from the Brahmaijic literature, one from Kautilya’s 
Artha^astra and one from the Mahabharata in favour of his opinion. But 
those iilusuations prove the exceptions to the general rule. Tlie evidences in 
favour of the privileged position of the Brahmanas in society and law found 
in the Brahmaoic and Dharmasutra literature are overwhelming. Even dur- 
ing Vedic period Brahmaijas had come to be hi^ly eulogised as if they were 
gods. (Tai Br. III. 7. 3. ) The Biihmajja is .^jni-Vai^vanara, The Visnu 
IMi. S. (19 . 20 . 22) says that the gods are invisible deife, but Btahmaioas 
are visible deities ; the worlds are supported by Brahmaipas ; the gods stay in 
heaven by the favour of the Brahmapas. The Tai Br. says that the Brahmatja 
is indeed the supervisor over the people. The Ait. Br. (37. 5) says that 
where the K^triyas are under the control of the Brahmajjas, that Kingdom 
becomes prosperous, that Kingdom is full of heroes ; 

( I WfJW; mt ^ Sfp# ). 

According to Gautama (XI. I) the King is the raler of all, except Brahmanas : 

Both the early Dharnta-SfitrakSras, Gautama and Baudhayana, were against 
any kind of corporal punishment being giv«i to the Brahmapas. Baudh. Dh. 
S. (1. 10. 18-19) prescribes only branding and banishment to a Biahmana 
even for murder of a Brahmaija ( ) Gant. (12. 93) says that 
no corporal punishment should be given to Brahmanas 

Instances of many other privil^Kln law in the matter of punish- 
ments, taxes etc. may be cited from tie Btlhro^ic and Dharmasutra btera- 
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tures. With these overwhebning evidaices how can one say that there was 
equality in law and that the Brahmaioas did not enjoy certain privileges which 
went against the principle of vyavahara-samata and daiida-samata existing 
in the time of A4oka? That being the case, the edict on vyavahara-samata 
and daioda-samatA by A4oka certainly offended the Biahmapas who had been 
enjoying the privileges in law. Therefore, it is difficult to accept Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri’s view that ‘ the samata which he (Aioka) enforced did not neces- 
sarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the Brahmaoas from capital punish- 
ment, and that it ‘ should be understood in connection with the general policy- 
of decentralisation.’ 

I shall now deal with the first event of the Brahmasjdc revolt which is 
intimately connected with the fact of Pu§yamitra’s oppression of the Buddhists, 
I have already said that A^ka was not an oppressor of other faiths. He was 
a tolerant Bhuddhist ruler, showing equal respect to all faiths and enjoining 
on his subjects to do the same.^* 

But that he was a sincere reformist, wishing well of his subjects whom he 
regarded, and openly said so, as his own children, is clear from many of his 
edicts. It is in his zeal to guide his subjects in the right path that he un- 
consciously and without any intention mortally offended the Brahma^as. I 
have already referred to some of his edicts in this connection. Let me eluci- 
date them in more detail. RE. I proclaimed Asoka’s principle of ahimsa and 
stopped not only killing of animals for the royal kitchen, but also prohibited 
animals being ‘offered as sacrifice,’ and discouraged samfijas of the kind 
observed before, in both of which the Brahmanjas played an important part. 
The appointment of the DharmraamShamatras (RE. V) deprived the Brah- 
maijas of their long-enjoyed right of guiding the religion of the pec^le. The 
smriti literature, as I have shown above, placed the Brahmapas in the posi- 
tion of the Gmus. RE. IX shows Asoka as a reformer par excellence. In 
it Asoka condemned many semi-religious ceremonies which were and still are, 
observed in the homes of the people of the Brahmanic faith. The essence of 
the edict is that religion does not depend on rituals, but on practical conduct 
in life, on cultivation of proper relations in the home, on character. But he 
regreted that society in his time was given to too much petty { ) and 
worthless ) ceremonies. The substance of religion is hidden under mere 
forms. The women-folk are specially guilty in this respect. People 

perform various other ceremonies on all possible occasions in life to avert 
mishaps at the time of sons’ and daughters ’ marriage, 

of births ( ) and journey (siqi4il|). Rites should undoub^ly be 
■liferibiBed, to rites and ceremonies of this kind bear little fruit. ( sjqqR® ) 
It is die moral life that counts. Then he recounts the conditions of real good 
moral life as distinguished from mere meaningless cerenKmies in the name of 
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reliRif'n. I'hi h* diciau-d by an homst and sincere desire for the well- 

being of his subjects and not imkied with a fanatical spirit of hurting any- 
i>idyV tu-lings did in I'Tect. and were bound to, offend the Brahmaijas and the 
iwirpic of thi Brahmanic faith who honestly found in these refoms a blow 
to their dierisherl faith and religious rites. Further, the substitution of 
call to wars ( ) for the policy of propagation of the Dharnia ( ) 

in RE. IV. in other words, tlic abandonment of militarism for pacifism as 
the policy of state, a jKjIicy that was pursued consistently by Asoka’s successors 
encouraged nut only the border-provinces to assert their independence, but 
.encouraged foreigiiors, with ttoir outlandish practices, particularly the Bactrian 
Greeks, to invade. Indiji. The political independence of India and with it her 
time-honoured ailture were threatened with danger. This was the signal for 
the revolution for which the material was prepared by the internal and exter- 
nal policy of the Mauri a rukrs—from Asoka downwards. The discontent- 
ment of tlw Brahraapas who were the. leaders of the society found a fitting 
weapon in the Senapali Pusyamitra Sunga, himself a Brahmana. This revolu- 
tion, the crjufi d’etel which ended the Mauryan rale was a Brahmaijic reaction, 
par excellence, whose object was to restore the Brahmaija supremacy and 
Brahmaiiic faith in scKiety which was being threatened from within and 
without. Its immediate effect was the assumption of the power of the state 
by Pusyamitra Sunga, the Brahmapa, and the principal instrument of the 
reaction. Pufyamitra had to justify his position as head of the Brahmaipic 
reaction by persecuting the Buddhists and destroying Buddhist monasteries 
on the one hand and restoring the sacrificial ceremonies of the Brahmaajic 
faith on the other, for which his principal helpers were Patanjali and also 
perhaps Manu, the author of the Menusmriti. who was also his contem- 
porary acTOrding to some scholars ; and for the one we have the testimony 
of the Divyavadana and Taranatha ; for the other Patanjali’s Makdbha$ya, 
Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitram, and the Ajodhya inscription*® provide the 
necessary evidence. A passage in the Divyavadhana states ; % % 5tt(VRjftd 
rlHli' 3Slci present me with the head 

•of a sramana will get a reward of hundred dinars from me.” TaiSmtha, the 
Tibetan historian, also testifies to the killing of sramaspas and burning of 
Buddhist monasteries by Pu^yamitra. What reason is there to reject these 
testimonies? Should they be so lightly dismissed as mere uncorrcAiorative 
writings of late authors like the compiler of the Divyavadana and Tara- 
natha**, as Dr. Raychaudhuri holds or as ‘ ebullitions of sectarian rancour,’ 
.as Dr. Tripathi points out’* ? 

The persecution of the Buddhists by Pi^yamitra, as I had discu^d 
above, was a logical sequence of the BTahnKBpic, reaction and the political 

15. Ep. m.. XX, pp. 54-58. , 16. Ed. Cowell and Nril, p. 433,," ' 

17, P. H. A. L, m. E4, p. 246; 18. P. H. A. L, p. 187. 
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coup d’etat. The traditions of the persecution were current when the Divya- 
vadana was composed and even in the time of Taranatha when he wrote his 
history. Many events of ancient India have been thus preserved by tradi- 
tional writings. Dr. Raychaudhuri who dismisses this particular reference 
in the Divyavadana gladly accepts the testimony of the same book in con- 
nection with another event Regarding the revolt at Ta,xila during Asoka's 
reign due to ministerial oppression Dr. Raychaudhuri says : “ The divya- 

v-ndana is no doubt a late work, but the reality of ministerial oppression which 
it refers is affirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalihga edicts.”'-' I do not,, 
however, hold that whatever is written in the divyavadana is to be taken as 
a fact without any sound judgm.ent. But should all traditions be dismissed 
as mere myth if no epigraphic evidence be found to check them ? Inscription 
is no doubt the most satisfactory check of traditional accounts. But should 
a traditional account be dismissed even though there is a reasonal historical 
background to accept them as true ? And what is the most positive ground 
which the previous writers have stood on to reject the tradition of Pusyamitra’s 
persecution of the Buddhists ? Both the writers, referred to above, reject 
it on the ground that ‘ the Buddhist monuments were erected ‘ during the 
supremacy of the Sungas’ (italics are mine). The inscription on the left 
pillar of the eastern gate-way at Barhut bears an inscription w'hich contains 
the above inscription. The inscription is as follows : 

“Suganaim raje rafie Ga^putasa visadevasa potepa Gagiputasa 
Agarajusa putena Vaciptena Dhanabhutina karitarii torapam 
silakanimamto ca upamanja (no).” 


“ During the reign of the iSuhgas, the gate-way has been caused to be 
made topther with the stone-carving by Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti, son of Goti- 
putra Ajaraju and grandson of king Gargiputra Visvadeva.” 

Now (gipf ?%) does not necessarily include the reign of Pui^yamitra suhga. 
It means ‘during the rei^i of the tSungas.’ It does not preclude the idea 
that Pu§yamitra ^imga is not included in the term, and the gate-way was 
instructed during the reign of his successors who were more tolerant to 
Buddhism than the founder of the dynasty and leader of the Brahmapic 
reaction. The Buddhist church was certainly an ally of ttie Mauryas - «ie 
Bmhmapic reaction which destroyed Maurya rule necessarily launch^ a 
cm^de against the Buddhist church as a precedent condition of the revival 
ot Bnahmapism. That Pupyamitra greatly patronised this revival we have 
ample evidence both literary and epigraphic. We find in the contemporary 
account of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya,^" in the reference in Kalidasa’s NKla- 


19. P. Hl a. L, p. m 

Patafi^li 15. ^ MaJ^bhSsya wfeidi proves the contemporaneity of 

mafSjaii.with Pusy^putra^is;. ^ 
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vMgmimitram that the horse-sacrifice, which wa. in k 
M auryan iwrind, was revived by him. The Aiodvh« in 

I**'!'" "" »y 

tr raR ' .:.T. :. i, tu ■ , ^ toF the mscnpton describes him as 

gprwsi^ i v. the sixth of Risyamitra. ^ 

tolerant policy towards ® 

“t! i?r 

conditions settlwl during the time of PusyamLfs 1uc«’ who 
obliged to yield to the reactionary elements in the state and consejuendy 

pursued a less militant and more tolerant policy towards the rST! 

allow them to decorate the Buddhist stupas in Barhut. ® ® ® 

were ert'Cted long after the time of Pu§yamitra 
archiEologists. The late Mr. N. G. 

Smigas referred to in this inscription 
by the general (senapati) Pu§yamitra, 

The gate-ways, however, 
towards the dose oj the sunga period. 


That the gate-ways 
is also the opinion of eminent 
ir, for example, writes : “ the 
a dynasty which was founded 
succeeding the Mauryas about 180 B.C. 
appear to have to set up d)oM a eentmy tater, 

ho -o - T'u . ■ ‘ (italics are mine). In another place 

he says : The gateways appear to have to added to the stupa at least half 

iT.. the original Railing, which may be dated 

about 125 B.C. In the face of these evidences how can we say that the 
expression suganam raje includes the reign of Pusyamitra sunga also, and 
use It as an argument to reject clear literary evidences that Pusyamitra Sunga 
persecuted the Buddhists ? 


21. Bp. Ind. XX, pp. 54-58. " ■ , ; ■ ' 

22. A ffdde to the Setdptures h the-inOim Mmeani, p.- U. 

23. Ibid. ' ' ■ . ■ : 
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Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M . A .. ll.b., ph.d. 

Dvaraka, also known as DvarikS, D^^ravat^ or Kurasthali 
seven sacred places reputed to confer final emancipation.^ It 
the four dhamans in India, situated to the West, presided ove 
toe Lord of DvaraM (Dvarakadhisa), the other three bein 
Kedaranatoa, Jagannatha and Ramesvara situated to the Noi 
^uto._ The Mc^tmyun also_ refers to Vi§pu (Srikr^pa) as the ] 
. . name Dvaral^ does not occur in early Ve 

but IS found m the Mahabkdrata and the Pumrm. The Jatakas 

AnH^ ? ^ JyvarakB. in connection with K 

^dh^-Vnsrjis.^ Dr. Rhys Davids mentions Dvaraka as tl 
^tn^ja nr the early Buddhist period ; it was, h^eiV 
Kam^ja but a trade-route connected the Kamboja countrj^ wi' 
Bar^e of Aman has been taken to refer to Dvaraka- Accwdin 
Puma, I^afca contains the temple of one of the twelve jyo^l 

r’" ^ monastery of sri Sahkaracarya 

Modem Dwarka is situated in Okhamandal in Kathiawad to 
w^em promontory. There is, however, a diff^ " f 
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on the site ol Kufesthali, which was the capital of Anarta,» anrim t name for 
Gujarat Aaording to the PuTm,m, the descendants of saryati, son of Manu. 
are credited with the foundation of what is now known as Gujarat. It rKeiv- 
ed its ancient name from Anarta, son of Saryati. Rocamiana, Reva and 
Raivata Kakudmin followed, and the dj-nasty reigned at Kusasthah, whose 
foundation is variously a.scribed to Anarta or Revata.® The :§aryatas, how- 
ever, did not last long, and Kusasthali, their capital, was captured and des- 
troyed by Pujjyajana Rak?asas.'" The remnants of the .saryatas fled to dif- 
ferent countries, and afterwards became a tribe among the Haihayas.“ 
After the destruction of the Haihaya power by king Sagara of Ayodhya, the 
Saryatas probably became merged with the hill tribes. Revata, the founder 
of KusasthaE, has been confused with a later descendant in some Puianic 
accounts, which state that Balarama, the Yadava, elder brother of Srikrsija, 
was carried to Revati, the daughter of Revata.’^ In all probability, this latter 
was a distant descendant of the founder of Ku^sthal!. 

After its destruction by Punyajana Rakgasas, Kusastliali appears to have 
been deserted till the time of Srikrsjja, the Yadava hero, the friend and 
counsellor of the Baajdavas, who made it his capital. The Yadavas and 
Bhojas, Andhakas, Visajis, originally belonged to Mathura ; but on account 
of the incessant invasicxis of the powerful king Jaiisandha of Magadha and 
the threatened siege by Kalayavana, the Yavana chief, the Yadavas with their 
families migrated in a body southwards to Gujarat, and established themselves 
at Dvaraka. KiSria is said to have founded Dvaraka at the site of ancient 
KusasthaE The life of KjiSJja is well known.^® The Yadavas were all ruin- 


8, .-tgjti, 273. 12-15 ; Brahmanda, II. 61.19-23 ; Vayu, 86.24-27 ; Mbh. 11. 
14.50, 67 ; Brahma. 14.56 ; Hmi, 1967 : 

lJ=!fT JIRSRr. I 

It sir, 

9* Ci references in note 8 above. This Kit^sthaK is different from the Kim* 
sthal! Oil the Vindhyas founded by Knjsa, son of Rima.— -P akgiier, Anc, Ind. Hist 

TnM., p. 279 . 

10. 7.37-8 ; Bari I 11.4 : . ^ _ 

n. Btahnm4a, II. 695^; Brahma^ V Matsya, 43.48-9,* 

94S1-2 : pm, I. 33J51-2. Ci. also, PAKSOT*. Awe; J«rf. UTisf. IW.,- % 265. • 


12l Cf. the craitinuation of passges m not 
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ed in a fratricidal strife near Frabhisak^etra after the Bharata war. After 
Kira’s death, remnants of the Yadavas abandoned Dvaraka with their 
women and children under the leadership of Arjima, the Pai>dava, and re* 
treated northwards ; but they;^ were attacked by- the AbMras and hill tribes. 
Arjuna was able to save but a few of these people whom he brought to Indra- 
prastha and anointed Vajra, the grandson of Krspa, as their king. r>\€raka 
is said to have been submerged under the sea after Krspa’s ascent to the 
heavens, immediately after the YMavas left."'-* 

A different story of the foundation of Dvaraka is given in the DvSmki- 
mdhdtfnya?^ Anarta, son of 'Saryati, being expelled by his fatlier, on iiis 
praising as being the Lord and master of all, went to the sea-shore, and 
practised penance, srikisna was pleased and founded a new region for Anarta 
by placing on the ocean a piece of land brought from the heavens. This region 
was later known as Dvaraka. There is, however, much historical inconsistency 
in this account, as it makes Kr^na, who was ages subsequent to Anarta, a 
predecessor and contemporary of the latter.^*'’ 



We do not get any particulars about Dvaraka after the time of 
after the sea encroached on it. Being recently founded by K|*^ia and having 
been submerged soon after Krsna’a time, Dvaraka naturally was not regard- 
ed as a holy place at the time of the Pandavas and the Bharata war. That 
it was not a sacred place of pilgrimage at the time of the Bharata war, would 
also seem to follow from the fact that the Pandavas are not said to have 
visited the site in their pilgrimage. The Pandavas are stated to have goiie 
from Surparaka to Prabhasa, (which is on the southern coast of Kathiawad 
far from Dvaraka), where Krspa and the Yadavas had come to meet them."^* 
The site of Dvaraka rose into prominence as a sacred place during the inter- 
val between the Bharata war and the composition of the Mahdbhmaia (c. 2nd 
cent B.C.), as it occupies a premier place among the Urthas mentioned by 
Narada.^^ Somehow w^e do not get any reference to the site either in literary 
works or in copper-plates or inscriptions till after the end of the first millen- 
nium of the Christian era. The description in the SisupMavadka is simply 
poetic fancy. The UUd^mdghavc of Somesvaradeva refers to Dvaraka as a 
sacred site of iSrikrsoa.^*^ Caitanya and -Mirabai in medieval times went on 
pilgrimage to Dvaraka which had become famous as a ilrtha by their time. 

There are references to the tribal form of government -of the YMavas at 



a chapter contributed to the Glory that was Gurjaradesa (Ed. K. M. Mbnshi 
B ombay, 1943, Section III, Chapter II). 
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EK-araka, and we shall describe it in brief The m ■ / 

t,ife of the Yiidava,, had an ABomUy Hall in DaS? Sn'a' 
bndhamta whore they aathercd on important occasions and dciitatSTtS 
of acuon to be Ulotwd.- Tho Sabhai^a was probably 
of the Oinncil who convened its meeting on suitable occasions 

L”“<S,v,'wi -d Krsw, Altrta r 

?- 1 r O’' Comnandet in- 

Chief the ^ adava forces.'-"-^ There were often parties, and contests for power 

f ' ■ , " at Jiberty to express his opinion • 

but the tact and wisdom of the President generally carried the day. The poliev 
Government was decided by the tribal chiefs igmmnukhya) in Coun- 
cil.-’ It appears that m these Gapas there was a regular system of adminis- 
tration according to the Astras, and there were departments of Secret Ser- 
Policy, etc. The administrative discipline was strictly 
Government officials {yuktas) was severely dealt 
wuth.- Dr. SiXHA rightty concludes that the whole description presents on 
the whole a picture of tribal oligarchy.*''"* 

^vmakamaMtmya in the Prabhasakhaijda of the Skanda Pmma 
deals exhaustively m great detail with the tlrtka-vidhi, the yatm-iAdhi and the 
kse^^iahatmyar^ Beginning with Gomatimahatmya and the story of Krwa 
and Durvasas. there follow the descriptions and glorifications of, and numerous 
episodes connected with, the Cakratlrtha, Rukmajihrada, Nrgalirtha, Viisnu- 
padatl^a. various tlrtkas and saras-tirthas, etc. ; there are also descriptions 
of various vratas. The Dvarakdmdhdtmya in; the 'Carga-smhUta'^'’ speaks of 
the principal tlrthas, Cakratlrtha, Sankhoddhara, Gomali, Raivataka, Pinda- 
raka, etc. Modem Dwarka, as already stated, lies to the extreme west of the 
Kathiawad peninsula, which can be approached either by train or by stea- 
mer. It is towards the right side of Gomati-tirtha. The celebrated tpmpip of 
DvarakadKsa here is reputed to have been built by Vajranabha, grandson of 
Kr^na. Snki^jja is worshipped here as Raijachoidaraya on account of his fli^t 
from Mathura thr«igh the terror of king JaiSsandha.^® There is also a temple 
of KuMvara Mahadeva ; to its south is the igSradS Mafha of Sti !§ankara- 
tarya. Most of the sacred Brthas mraitioned in the Purdms and Mdhatmms 


20. Mbk., Cr; Ed, I, 212.10 ff. 

21. Cf, Mbk Cr. M., p. 960, Hnea’ 17W. 2: 
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as sankhoddhiarabeta, the main shrine there being the Rsunachcxi^aji temple and 
the Sahkhoddharatirtha.^*’ 

Finally, we come to die consideration of the location of Dvaraka, the 
capita! of the Yadavas, about which, as already stated, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion among scholars. The legend about the original site of Dva- 
raka being engulfed in an oceanic inundation seems to be true as has been 
pointed by Dr. Altekar, as literary evidence supports it ; as such oceanic 
changes are of common occurrence in Kathiawad, and as doubt exists as to 
the location of tlie original site which is possible only when the original city 
has disappeared.-'*® At present, there is a port to the westernmost part of 
Kathiawad known as Dwarka, which is a place of pilgrimage and is regard- 
ed as the site of the ancient capital. Muladvaraka is an island in the sea 
about 22 miles east of Prabhasapatta!.ia.“^ Modern Junagadh at the foot of 
the Gimar hills (which some identify with Mt. Raivataka) has also been 
located as the site of ancient Dvaraka.'*- Besides these, Dvaraka has beai 
variously placed on tlie coast between Porbander and Miyana, or near Madhu- 
pur or three miles south-west from Kodinar.-'** 


The Mahabharata and the Purattas are unanimous in stating that the 
Yadavas established their capital on the site of the ruins of Kuasthali, the 
ancient capital of Anarta.s< Kusasthali and Dvaraka or DvaiSvaS appear 
as synonyms. ^ All these authorities further agree in stating that Dvaraka was 
near Mt. Raivataka. Basing their conclusion on the identification of Rai- 
vataka with Mt. Gimar, some scholars have decided in favour of Girinagara 
(modern Junagadh) as being the site of ancient DvarakS.^-- Junagadh is 
no doubt, an ancient town, as contended by these scholars ; but it was never 
known as Dvaraka. lit is, again, more than 60 miles from the sea-^ore. 
whereas there is an ancient persistent tradition maintaining that Dvaraka wa^ 

tv" ft’ ^ overlooked or lightly discarded” 

This Edition of the proximity of Dvgraka to the sea is not confined only to 

supporters of the claims of Junagadh. The 
MahabJmata references in the Mausalaparvan dearly mention Dvaraka to 
on tte ^s^hne ; besides the references in the HmivaiMa to the founda- 
lon of Dvaraka near the sea, other Pumnas also state that the ocean was in 
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clf«f j^roximity of tlu: city."-® The referetK® in the Adi- and SabM-parvans 
of Ihi' .Mmiihkihata indicate that Dvaraka was in tlie vicinity of Mt. Rai- 
vatJika ; but nodtint; is stated about its distance from the sea-^re. At- 
tention, again, may b- drawn in this connectimi, to a statement in the Ghata 
Jtltttb:, which cieariy shows that Dvaraka “stood on the sea and had a hill 
by its side”."’ yiovins thereby the antiquity of the tradition of Dvaraka 
iiaving both ti!*.' “-ea and a hill in its vicinity. Hence, Junagadh being more 
titan 60 miles lam', the ?ea-shore cannot be regarded as the site of ancient 
Dvdirakit. which was iwar the sea. It is. no doubt, near Mt Gimar; but 
the idintity of the latter with Mt. Raivataka mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and the PuulPti^ !ia> not been established beyond doubt. There is, again, 
complete absence of any sticred shrines associated with Dvaraka in the neigh- 
bourkxKi of Junagadh. 

Next, we consider Muladvaraka on the sea, about 22 miles east of 
Prabhasapatt^^. Being at a distance of about 60 miles south of the Gimar 
hills (whidt some identify with Mt Raivataka), it cannot be said to be 
the side of the hill. However, it appears that late traditions consistently, bring 
in Muladvaraka. aswrarld apiiear from the references in the Skanda Puram-^* 
The description in the &i$upSlai'adha has no evidentiary value, being merdy 
based on flights of poetic fancy. But the Piijdarakatlrtha mentioned in the 
Mahabhmata is not located in Muladvaraka. This, coupled with its distance 
from the hills, goes against its identifications with the site of old Dvaraka. 
Other sites on the coast line also are at scane distance from the hills ; and 
temre do not appear to be the sites of ancient Dvaraka. 

Next, we OMne to modern Dwarka on the extreme western coast line. 
The main argument against this site is that it is about 110 miles from ML 
Gimar f identified with Mt. Raivataka by some). It is trae, there is no 
mountain close to itwdem Dwarka ; Imt, as suggested by Mr. Pargiter, the 
Barada hills in Halar are not far from the site, and they can be identified 
with Mt. Raivataka.'*® As already indicated, DvarakS gained position as a 
sacred site after the period of the Bfrarata war. In the enumeration and des- 
cription of the tirihm by Nrlrada, Dvaraka is dealt with at some length. It 

36. Cf. Hari, 11. 56JS6-7 ; Brahma. 17.33 ; Braknmda, II. 71.91 ; Viytt, 9650 : 
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is stated that in the PiiT|(^rakatIrtha are found coins or seals with the marks 
of padma, and lotuses with the trisula marks of sahkara indicating the pre- 
sence of Safikara also.” Piijdarakatirtha is still to be found at modeir. 
Dwarka. It may, therefore, be said that the antiquity of the present site of 
Dwarka goes back to over 2,000 years. The Mahabharata expressly states 
that ancient seals or coins were found at the site ; if excavations are ccu ried 
at the sites which lay claims to having ibeen the ancient Dvaraka, it is pos- 
sible, we may cornel across seals or coins to which the Mahabharata refers 



and to which attention was drawn by Dr. Jayaswal.^= This will, indeed, 
decisively settle the question of the identification of Dvaraka. 

It is true, we get no epigraphic records or copper-plates about the site 
of the modem Dwarka, which indicates that it was not known in the historic 
period. The copper-plates and inscriptions brought forth in connection with 
Junagadh, refer to it as Girinagara, and never as Dvaraka ; besides, it is far 
from the sea. Thus, there are objections to the identification of Dvaraka either 
with Junagadh or with modern Dwarka, and we cannot establish the identi- 
fication with absolute certainty ; but the objections and difficulties in the lat- 
ter case are not so weighty as they are in the case of Junagadh. Besides, taking 
into consideration the facts that successive sacred shrines arise on the same 
ancient spot and that the 2,000 year old tradition must have got some basis 
in reality, I am inclined to look for the old capital of Srikr^a at the site of 
modem Dwarka. 
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military activities of Kumara Kampala, the son of Bukka I of Vijayamgar, 
Madura was included in the \ijayanagar Empire. In the sixteenth century, 
in order to provide for the efficient administration of the Madura country, 
Madura was constituted as a Nayakship and one VisvanStha Nayaka, was 
appointed for the place. The Nayak period was a very bright one in the 
history of Madura, when great encouragement was given to the promotion of 
arts and letters, big irrigation works were undertaken, and everything great in 
the Hindu civilisation was patronised. “A Government whose wealth and 
wh(Be tastes are manifested by its temples and statues and whose readiness to 
enploy all its resources for the benefit of its people, as proved by the number 
and nature of the irrigation works it completed, implies a contented and a 
prosperous people ; while a high state of the arts and knowledge is abundantly 
testified by tlie exquisite design and workmanslup discoverable in many of 
the temples and statues as well as by the grasp and mastery of the principles 
of irrigation— -a complicated and difficult branch of the Engineering Art- 
displayed in their irrigation systems Among the great rulers of this 
dynasty were VMvanatha Nayaka, Timmalai Nayaka and Rajji Mangamiisal. 

Vijayaranga CokkanStha Nayaka (1706-1732) who had no m^e issue, 
was on his death succeeded by his wife Minaksi and she ruled for five years 
till 1736, being supported by her brother Venkata Perumal. Her ^ort reign 
was a period of great internal strife. Queen Muiafesi adopted Vijaya 
Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayakkar, the son of one Van^ra Tirumalai, a 
member of a collateral branch of the royal family. But Vangaru Tiramala 
attempted to depose Minaksi and usurp the wal authority. The Nawwab 
of Arcot during that time was Dost ‘All (1732-1-740), the nephew of Saadat- 
‘Ullab KMn (1710-1732) who inaugurated thg (N^VfR^bi. He sent his son 
Safdar ‘All and son-in-law Oianda SSfeib to the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
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area to bring the region under his control if it failed to pay tribute. Van- 
garu Timmala took advantage of the presence of the Muslim array near by 
and sought the help of Safdar ‘Alt against Mmafe?i. Safdar ‘Alf offered to 
arbitrate on behalf of the two, decided in favour of Vangaru Tirumala and 
left the area leaving instructions with Chanda Sahib to give effect to the same. 
But Queen Minafegi managed to bribe Chanda Sahib for a crore of rupees 
and he promised on the Koran that he would stand by her. But soon the 
differences between Vangaru Tirumala and Minaksi were patched up* and 
therefore Chanda Sahib returned home, being frustrated in his plans. In 
1736 he again came down to Madura with a view to reduce it. taking adran- 
tage of the political confusion there He offered to subdue her enemies, and 
sent a large force which took possession of Dindigul. The place was stormed 
and Vangaru Tirumala, who was in charge of the Dindigul area organised 
resistance at Ammayanayakkanur against the Muslim invader but ia« 
defeated by him.^ Vangaru fled from the battlefield and took refuge in the 
fort of Vellikuricchi under the protection of the Raja of Sivaganga. ' Chanda 
^ib who became the master practically of the whole of Madura, took Que^n 
Mn^i prisoner quite in violation of his promise to her on tlie Koran. 
The Queen who could not brook her fate committed suicide in the same year 

bv fa Vi no- nmoriirt ocuiic 


Chanda Saljib, during the period of his administration in the ^ouUi 
stogthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly and appointed his two brothert 
as the Governors respectively of Dindigul and Madura. But his rule was 
very unpopular, and aroused the great resentment and hatred of the Hindus 

NaySafL^Cjr^S Nayakkar, son of Van^ru Tirumalai 

^ ^ Servmkkaran, the vasal dalavay of the Setupati left 

temote to V- at Madura took with them the Gods of the above two 

S ara9 5rm"l-f “>'• there for two 

years U/6y-41). The Setupati made necessary provision for the i>um and 

Mr offering of the Goffs as also food anff ffrh* for the s«^ 

fofoples. a»i thus kept them under his protectirm/ ** 
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The total e^timrai' of the value of the plunder was about 150,000 pagodas 
The Mahrattas first deceived Chanda Saljib by taking their forces beyond 
Trichinoixily. but when they found that he had sold the grains with him and 
was nor j)ni':nal lor an engagement, they besieged Trichinopoly in 1741. 
Badt! isftl.ub. tlK brothi r «{ Chanda 5ihib, marched to the relief of Trichino- 
poly with large provisions, horsemen and foot. But he was intercepted by the 
Mahrattas with a Ixidy of 2000 cavalry near Dindigul from which place he 
went forth *ind defeated them. However Raghuji Bhonsle marched to the 
scene with 10, 0(H) horse and attacked the camp of Bade ^ib at Manalparai 
and killed Ixrth him and iiis sister’s son-in-law Sadiq ^ib. Later the corpse 
of Bade ffahib was richly dressed and sent to his brother Chanda at 
Trichinoiioly. stt that he might be warned of the impending downfall of his 
hopes. Raghuji Bhonsle then attacked Trichinopoly with the help of the 
Pindaris. Kallar.s and Poligars of the area and Chanda Sahih offered him 
stiff resistance. But his ammunitions and stores failed him and therefore he 
surrendered himself to Raghuji on 25th March, 1741. He was disarmed, 
taken prisoner and sent over to Satara where he remained within prison for 
seven years. The fort of Trichinopoly was taken by the Mahrattas and 
Murari Rao Ghorpade of Gooty was appointed the Governor of Trichinopoly 
and the area dejx-'nding on it, assisted by 14,000 of the best troops of the 
Mahrattas.* 

The Mahratta occupation and rule of the South seems to have been con- 
genial to the betterment of the condition of the Hindus. Murari Rao ap- 
pointed one Appaji Nayaka to administer Madura on his behalf and sent him 
to the place along with 2,000 horses. The latter did not like to stay in a city 
where there was no God, and hence he visited Vanaravirarmadurai, wor- 
shipjped the Gods at the place, and with the con^nt of the Setupati, took back 
the idols of Minaksi SundarKvara and Kudal-Alagar to Madura in July 1741 
and rwmsecrated them in their re^>a:tive temples. He also performed puri- 
ficatory ceremonies in the temples and imde large provisions for the daily 
worship and services of the Gods in the old manner.® 

But the rule of Madura by the Hindus was not destined to last long. 
The fortunes of the city were soon affected by domestic and political revolu- 
tions in the Carnatic. The course of the revolutions was as follows ? Safdat 
‘ Ali SMn who succeeded Dost ‘ All as the Nawwab of the Carnatic on the 
death of his father in 1740 was assassinated in his bed by his cousin Murtaza 
‘All Ehan on the night of 13th October 1742 by order of one Ghulam Murtaza 
‘All Khan the Governor of Vellore, and his own Diwan Mr Asad was impri- 
soned. But the position of Ghulam Murtaza *AII was not strong. Murari Rao 


4. See Prof. C. S. Srinivasadiari, Anan4<^an£d P3ld, pp. 16-18 ; Also C 
Kincaid and D. B. Parasros, A mtory of the. Mmatha People, PP- 276-7. 
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Of Tnchinopoly refused to recognise him and the army also mutinied. There- 
fore Murta^ M ^ped to Venore; and Sayyid Muhammad KJpn the 
m of Safdar AH was declared the Nawwab of the Carnatic, ^nru? 
Midk the Subedar of the Deccan who was anxious to restore order in the 
Muth marched to Arcot with a large army of horse and foot which seemed 
as though the sea was rising and flooding the land.” He subdued the 
Carnatic mid appointed Khwaja Abdulla Khan, one of his own important offi- 

ZT "-<i sa„-id ImZZ 

rTo ’ Ti, “arched towards Trichmopoly which was ruled bv Murari 
Rao. The Mahratta chieftain trembled within his shoes at the approach 

of and therefore evacuated his headquarters on 29th Au^ft 

olfiT "'ing 

one battie, tte Ni?am got possession of the Carnatic including the far south 
a the^atta, nrle of Trichmopoly and Madura ™s puf an eS ‘to m 
1743. The attempt of Murari Rao to revive the power of the Mahrattas in 
he south after failed. The Ni?am returned home along with x^awwab 
Swaja Abdulla and confirmed him in his office. But on the n^ of the same 

nf 7/" Therefore one Anwar-’uddin Spn who was in charge 

clmlc Th 1 Nawwab of Se 

ren care of. The young boy was killed by a body of Tahiran soldiers in W 
ai^ren y at the instigation of Gulam Murtaza ‘ AJi of Vellore Hence 
Anwar-ud-dm was confirmed in the Nawwabship of the SimSln 

of appointed his son Muhammad ‘ AH to be in charge 

general administration of the Carnatic and Mahfua Khan to hp in 

Mahfuc KMu attaLnSs^ftm* T “"P*' 

Wractedta h,® Thr^S ^ 

« period an During 

fort from the MusUms and establish the ruIo^Ttf Trichmopoly 

Zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam) when it ^ 

must invade the country being heloed h t^^^ arranged that the Mahrattas 
the Topdaimao Raja of Pudukkottai and^the^tlT^^^^- Tanjore and Mysore, 

But such grand schem. 

Matters went on for about four years till 174 » t, 
of momentous significance took place in the incidents 

tot y®r Ni?am-'ul-MWk died leaving behi^?" Carnatic. In 

^ ’^’tommad Husayn Nainar, (Madras Uni- 
See, C S. Srinivasachari, ‘iw,. i . . , 
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He had also a grandson MuEaffar Jung by name, by his daughter. Ghazi- 
ud-din was at Lklhi, cr.gaged in imperial politics. Hence Nasir Jung, the 
acond iw-jn of Xizf.ns-'ul-Mulk succeeded to the Nizamat on the death of his 
fathvr. Muzaffar Jung was anxious to succ^d to the position of his grand- 
fatiuT. .-V coiiifnnn cause was made between Muzaffar Jung and Chanda ^ib 
(the latter anxious to become the Nawwab of the Carnatic) and Raa §ahib 
the son id Chanda $dhib sougltt the help of Duplix the Governor of Frendi 
posiH>sio!i? in India. It was learnt that the Mahrattas would be willing to re- 
lease Chanda .STihib if they were paid a ransom of seven lakhs of rupees. The 
mwiey was paid, Chanda Sahib got his release and the confederates mardied 
towards Arcot. The French and their allies effected a junction with them, 
met Anwar-'ud-din at Amtaur, where the latter was killed on 3rd August! 
1749, owing to the treachery of one of his own commanders, Husain ghan 
Tahir, the Jagirdar of Amburgadh who persuaded Nawwab Anwar-’ud-din 
to fix his camp before his fort having treacherous designs.® 

It was this ixditical condition in the Deccan and the Carnatic where there 
were rivals for the A’izdwi and the Nautwabi that rendered the recall of 
Muhammad ‘ All and Mahfuz Khan from the south necessary and inevitable. 
Under such circumstances they left the south for the Arcot region in 1748 
placing .Madura under the charge of one Mayana, apparently a Muslim. It 
is not faiown how long he was in charge of his post but within a few 
years he appears to have been supplanted by one ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad "Khan who 
captured the fort of Madura and ruled from that place. This was followed by 
another revolution at the place. Oie ‘Alam ‘All Khan, probably a brother- 
in-law of Mayana, took possession of the dty from ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad Khan. 
According to Orme, he was a soldier of fortune originally in the service of 
Chanda Sahib and the Rfija of Tanjore.® Taking advantage of the course of 
events and the political confusion in the Carnatic he proclaimed himself as 
an adherent of Chanda Sahib. He brought under his control Tinnevelly, 
Madura and other places and subdued the Paldyagms of the parts as far as 
the territory of the Topdaintao Raja of Pudukkoftai. This meant that Midjam- 
mad ‘ Ali the rightful successor of Anwar-’ud-dto KMn had lost a good slice 
of territory in the Carnatic and the hands of his adversary had become 
strengthened. Therefore, the Nawwab of the Carnatic, Muhammad ‘AH, 
sought the help of the English for retaking Madura. Consequently a contin- 
gent of force was de^atched to Mkdura under Captain James Cope who was 
in command at Trichinopoly assisted by ‘Abdul Wahhab Kj^, the brother 
of Muhammad ‘All. One ‘Abdul Rahim, an officer who was in charge of the 
Tinnevelly area, also helped Captain James Cope in his operations against • 
Miadura. ‘AJam Khan was a great military general, and successfully resisted ' ^ 

the attack of Madura. Captain Cope was foiled in his attempt to take the 
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fort and hence was forced to withdraw to Triehinopoly. ‘Abdul Wahhab 
iihan s troops betrayed their master and went over to the side of ‘Alam Khan 
Saundere the Governor of Madras thought that he couid effect the re- 
uction of Madura by diplomacy and therefore on the 22 nd of July 1751 hg 
wrote a letter to ‘Alam ‘AH iChan as follows : 

aaaimt ^7' though 

agamst my own people I cannot but highly commend. Merit ought highlv 

o be rewarded, instead of which I hear you are to be divested of !4rX 

enment and the French to take possession of the fort. This I tliink is h„t 

Alam Khan however refused to accept the suggestion Tn 

wi«. Chand. » siCed 

tie he was killed.^^ When he left MarfVrffr ? I- 

under the charge of his brother-in-law Mlyana^^rr^^ 

was not able to maintain control nJr^L J Matter 

to Kuku Sahib, a M^^ 

area, of which the Mysieans t movmg about the Dindigul 

Madura suffered 

people were defUed by him. Cows were sentiments of the 

were cut and destroyed. ^ ^ ^ cocoanut ti-ees 

Hence^^SSn a revolution, 

varaya Kllai, the Pradhani of the guard of Ti^ Tfojda- 

ganga) took up the cause of the Hindus and laS^' ^^^™ndar of Siva 
for about a month, at the end of X^ra! a resT f 
tKtween the Hindu invaders and Kfiln, <33r,-K ® “ arbitration made 

charge of the Setupar^d the 

Mysore general, both Vellaiyan Servaiti^ ^ “digul. Having defeated the 
Madura and restored order in'thtSfT® entered 

cerm the city. Since Madura had been under Mus- 




the Rebel ComZmd^i^^'^^^ by S. C. Hill, Yusuf Khan 

■ Jl. Je Oime, VoU, pp. 200ff. 

This K due to the author’s Sdng thafS ^ ^ PP- 270-71). 

Cope cfied on Feb. 3, 1752 %htLfS Per»is were one. While General 

5^ more and k ^mention^y tor some 

t7W as causing trouble ^ted 29th 

■ :;S 
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TWO rffiC^DES OF MADURA (1734-1754) 

lim rule for about ten years the temples and religious p 
had suffered much. Hence both of them performed puri 
threw open the temples that had been kept closed, reston 
and made provision for the renewal of worship in them. 
Hindu rule over Madura by taking Vijaya Kumara Muttu 
son of I'angaru Tirumala from Veljjkuricchi and crownir 
of Aiadura in the sanctum of the Goddess Mlnaksi.*® 

But the revival of the Hindu power in Madura was r_ 
cording to certain local accounts, Vijaya Kumara Muttu 
ruled only for sixteen months and was dethroned < 
by the combined efforts of three Muslims, Mianah (Mahomed 
miah (.Mahomed Mainach) and Nabi Khan who 
Muhammad ‘All. This i ‘ " ' ' ' 
nised the authority of the Nawwab 
again 


not to last long. Ac- 
•J. Tirumalai Nayaka 
on 29th November, 1752, 

— 1 Barkey ) , Mode- 

were the subordinates of 
is indicated by a signed document in which they recog- 
-1- over Madura and Tinnevely.“ Madura 

appears lO have suffered under Muslim yoke. Temple lands were confis- 
cated. The gardens and wells were destroyed and the trade of the merchants 
was paralysed. Therefore Veliaiyan iServaikkaran seems to have sought thehdp 
of Kuku Sahib the Mysore general. Both of them marched towards Madura 
encamped at a place called Paeaiyur Anuppalidi near the city and besieged the 
fort of Madura for six months. 

But the forces of Mayana were successful, in the battle and killed both 
VeJlaiyan Servaikkaran and Kuku Sahib. Thus the Mlislim chieftain was 
able to maintain himself as the Governor of Madura from 1753. Mayana 
however was not loyal to Muhammad ‘All and was not regular in the pay- 
ment of the annual tribute to him, to which he was legally entitled as the 
Nawwab of the Carnatic which included Madura and Tinnevelly also. Hence 
Muhammad Ah appealed to the English to help him in the restoration of 
his authority in the far south. The Governor of Madras sent Colonel Heron 
and Itusuf Khsn (the latter a Hindu convert to Islam who had distinguished 
himself in the siege of Trichinopoly (1752-54) and had won great praise from 
General Lawrence as a “bom soldier”. Heron reached Madura early in 
March 1755 to find that Mayana had fled away from the place to KByilkudi 
and taken refuge in the strongly built temple at Tirumbur, and took posses- 
sion of the city. He also concluded a treaty on his own re^nsibility with 
the Setupati of Ramnad. Then he marched to Tirumbur, stormed the 
temple, set fire to its gates and allowed his soldiers to plunder the temple and 
carry off a large number of idols frc«tn it. But Mayana had made good his 
escape from that place also. Later Colonel Heron marched into the Tinnevelly 
country and reduced it to sutmiission after attacking Kattabommu Nayaka 
and other chieftains in that repon. Mahfuz KMn was appointed as the 
renter of Madura and was required to an aimual rent of Rs. 15,00,(XX). 


QULI QUTB SHAH, A POET-KING OF GOLCONDA 

(1543 A.D.— 1550 A.D.) 

By 

Prof. Dr. K. K. BASU, M.A., ph.d., 

T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur. 

Jamshed Quli Qutb, the son of Subhan Quli Qutb, the founder of the 
Qutb Bhahi dynasty of Golconda — ^ascended tlie throne with tlie title of Quli 
Qutb Shah. He was the second king of the house to which he belonged. 
Though a parricide, the historians like Ferishta, Rafi-ud-din Shirazi and 
others call him as such, he was in the words of the author of Hadiqat-ul 
Alam, a sovereign perfect and excellent, and one who had gained eminence 
among contemporary rulers. In addition to his abilities as a ruler, he pos- 
sessed a fine taste for literature. In fact, he has been credited with having 
composed fine pieces of poetry, noted alike for high thoughts and fine diction 

The Sultan’s literary compositions have now totally disappeared but a 
few specimen of his writings have been preserved by the author of Hadiqat-ul- 
Alam, for which all our thanks go to him. The few remains of the poems 
composed by Quli Qutb Shah' belong to the particular types of Persian poetry, 
called qasidahs and ghazals. The former, it need be ^plained, are “ purpose- 
poems” or bettei- panegyrics, that commemorate some memorable event in 
the career of the poets’ patron or are written in praise of the Prophet or his 
descendants. The ghazals, on the other hand, literally mean “talking with 
women about love,” and they represent or reproduce the joys and sorrows 
of love, divine and human. Being a Shia'ite in religion, the Sultan has bes- 
towed uiBtmted praise cm ‘Ali, the grandson of the Phrophet, as will be evi- 
denced from the single piece of qaddah quoted below. 
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Ji^ o-^ 

^iW Jj ^ 
ci® lj“ Ji j« .Ls 
ji f i/ (-ya ^ 
tiV j Ji jl 4'< _jr 

TlEiANSLATION 
(one of hk qasidhs) 

rI- country’s beauty is at an end, 

y thee the affairs of love have attained fame • 

utTtoin?,: £:.;r' <» % hp. 

He who has put his feet on the road of thy love 
Has at length knocked his head in despair : 

The Sun is put to shame at the beauty of thy face 
(And) makes his exit from the azure vault ; 

^h thou ! ) thy playful looks have made me thy captive 
Havj^ earned away my wit, intelligence and all my patience. 

All the sovereigns lie waiting at thy door 
In anxious expectation of thy presence ; 

Ashamed is the Sun at thy beauty 

(It) has caused the clouds to veil its discomfitures : 

For madn^ have I attained notoriety, 

Trn,rrf « beautifying the world hast thou gained renown : 
nou art the very same sun that has no rival, 

(And) I the very same person— an object of inercy ; 

How long must I wait in thy expoAation, 

Take pity on me who is all helpless ! 

How long shall I be tempted by thee, 

(Oh how I<Hig) diall I be looked upon as care insane ! 

Lookest thou at the conditicai of mine, if not, 

I shall clamour for justice near the Wise; 

And near the Kin& who has in this world 

Hardly ever been challenged by any one : . 

‘ Ali is tlte King of the two worlds, ; V ^ i 
This comdy universe is under hfe Wding : . i , ^ ; 
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Oh King, thy most devoted servant am I, 

My service to thee has made tne prominent : 
Thou art a King at the entrance of whose court 
Faithfully serves Khizr as a water-bearer^ : 

I, who am destitute, have made the dust of thy : 
: A coll5rrium for mine eyes ! 


Translation, 


A specimen of ghazal 


To me the wine is forbidden without the vermillion-lips of the beloved, 
Show me the ruby-coloured lips when I hold the wine-cup : 

Mad am I in love after thy dark ringlets 

Oh ! what an attachment is this that brings ill-luck : 

In the locks of thy hair my heart like a bird is ensnared 
The mole (on thy face) is to me an object of attraction and thy locks 
a snare : 

In every moment have I approached thee to catch thy glimi:^ 

And have (thus) made my habitation at the place of danger I 
Disappointed though, I wish not to ^ve up my attempt 
A Jamshed,^ am I, who leaves nothing incomplete ! 

All that happen appear to me as stars of fortune, 

It is not tears that come out of my eyes ! 


1, Reference here is to Khizr who discovered and drank the water of life 
( CiU. J\ or 0^^ ) whereby he became immortal. Khizr, signifying green, 

is spoken of as Ae Green Old Man of the sea or the for^t, who puts those to the 
right track who lose their way in the wilderness. 

2. , Jamshed was a legendary King of Persia who reigned for 700 years. He had 
in his possesrion a talismanic cup '‘world-reflecting goblef that 

could foretril events and reflect everything that was going on in any part of the 
'world.;, ■'■Jamshed 'is said to tmyfe.ictoywed' wine. 
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■‘iV y 

Translation. 

Atwtker piece. 

T!h' tt'ars liiat thou dost ste coming out of the eyes 
.^e but agents from the city of the insanes ! 

Oil JtimsJied 1 iimv long shoulds’t thou be frantic for the love of the 
bc'loved ? 

This act of tiiine if done by others might bring them shame ! 


Translation. 


Another piece. 

‘ May the light of God be on him. ’ 

Behold, how does the fair-faced come 
She has taken the heart out of me— now she comes for my life ; 
My heart I have pledged to you, so that I may secure profit, 
C^, what a return ! — a misery everlasting ; 

It’s for this I dtsire the candle of my ownsdf to the consumed 
And words of lamentation come out of me ! 

When the beloved looks at me, she speaks out in proud disdain 
Lo, here the ruler of the world comes out of attachment for me ! 


w*; ^ * AO ‘ijj* c5 I 

Ij*" j* J: j 

c-aU 5:^>i y jf* 

A, j I A» ^ 
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Translation. 
Another pece. 


Oh, thou ! thy face illuminatmg the vision of the clear-sighted 
It is thy separation that has bled the heart of thy lover : 

Ages have passed, and thy lover is expectant till now 
My eyes are wet out of steady gaze fixed at thee : 

Life is not worth anything without thee, nor do I wish to live (in thy 
separation) 

If the years pass like this and there’s repetition of it in the years to 
come ! 

As in the past, thy beauty is still stamped on my heart 
I am what I was, may you ba what you were ! 

Oh, Jamshed cares not the beloved for the lover’s anguish 
Pity for this neglect of thine, oh, what pity ! 


Translation. 

Another piece. 

My glory lies in my attachment to thy beauty, 

My disappointments are due to my love for thy silky ringlets ! 


h Of 3 a» l» ^ 

Translation. 

Another piece. 

I have put the cypress^ of my heart within the eyes 
So that it may get nourishment from the tear-drops ! 


Translation. 

Another pece. 

I cannot bear the burden of oppression but thine, 
I hardly need anything else than thy tyranny. 


- 3. _ Ta Fer^au .^Iterate (^rv),- the cypres tree, stands for a sweet 






THE SOUTHERN POLIGARS AND THEIR 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Rao Bahadur C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, m.a. 

I lofessor of History, Annainalai University, Annamalainagar. 

1. Their Origin and Character 

From about the middle of the 17th century, the poligar system was in 
active swing in the southern districts of the present Madras Presidency. The 
poligars of the frichinopoly and Madura country were a prominent element 
of administration and well-known to the Pondichery Diarist, Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, who, writing in 1751, has furnished us with the namp.. of 34 poligars 
belonging to the Trichinopdy country and 38 as belonging to Madura and 
Tinnevelly. According to the Fifth Report (1812) the poligars were mili- 
tary chieftains of different degrees of power and consequence and their 
origin could be traced to a number of factors. Thus those whose pdlayams 
were situated in the jungly and frontier parts of the country were represented 
to have been, for the most part, leaders of banditti or free-booters ; while 
others had been entrusted either expressly by the indigenous rulers with the 
charge of the police, or had been suffered to take upon themselves, that kind 
of service. Some of them traced their descent from the ancient rulers of 
the land or from their chiefs and officers ; and thdr ancestors had recdved 
certain villages in imm either as personal holdings for the support of their 
rank, or as rewards for their services. Their tenure was mostly based on 
the feudal principle of supporting “a body of horse and foot, which were to 
be at the call of the sovereign, whenever they might be required. ” Other 
poligars had been renters of taxes, or revenue officers who had contrived to 
become hereditary and had succeeded in usurping the lands whidi had been 
originally given for the support of their offices. These had consolidated their 
position and come to constitute a subordinate, but very potent, class of rulers 
by themselves. Further “even potails of village had by these means, at- 
tained the footing of poligar chieftains, thougfi on a analler scale. In some 
districts, which were favoured by the natural strength of the country, it ap- 
pears that this description of people had generally assumed the character 
and name of poligars ; and though in some cases, their incomes did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred pagodas, yet they kept up their military retainers, and 
their nominal officers of state, and were regularly installed with all the foiims 
and ceremcHiies of a prince of an extensive territory ; assuming and exercis- 
ing, in this ccHitracted sphere, many of the essarfril pwm of sovereignty. ” 
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The poligar considered his territory as a pdlayam or encampment, and 
the Nayak rulers of the Madura country {dr. 1550-1736 A.D.) and their 
successors (the Nawabs of the Carnatic) did not attempt to exercise, or 
even to claim the right of exercising, civil or criminal jurisdiction in the 
limits of the poligars’ dominions. If the ruler’s tributes were paid and his 
feudatories sent him assistance in his wars, his demands were satisfied. A 
very considerable portion of the country south of Trichinopoly had thus 
passed into the hands of the poligars. Hardly anjlhing remained in the 
hands of the sovereign in the Madura and Dindigul regions ; while all the 
couiitry north of the Tamraparani river was in the hands of poligars. The 
^aiy^ organisafion likewise spread into the Carnatic and Mysore regions 


Discussing the origin and nature of institution of the palayam svs 
tern, the following information has been gathered from authoritative treatii 
The term, Poligar, is peculiar to the Madras Presidency- ; and “the persms 
w called were properly subordinate feudal chiefs occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory habits in former days ■ they are now 
much the same as zamindars in the highest use of the term. The word is 
T^il Pdlayakdrm, the holder of a Palaiyam or feulal estate ; Tel Pah 
mdu; theme, Mahr. PdUgdr ■ the English form being no doubt taken 
from one of the two latter.” [Yule and Burnell-Hohsou-Msnn-New edi- 
lon y . Crwke (1903) p. 718,]. In Tamil the word Palaiyam means 
the country or district of a feudal chieftain-camp or town, or village 

b^rorTesiaS? ™ ^ ^ 

M Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Term 

espedX b ^ chieftain in the south of India, 

^pecially m Karnataka, occupying chiefly tracts of hill and forest subject 

1 « ■»« payin* 

^ ndependent, subsisting m a great measure by plunder. 

The pohgars founded by the dynasty of the Madura Nayaks ar^ known 
by to Mne of Soothm Migars ; many of than are 07*7x4 ier '™ 

O' ««ore as disUnct 

«id Low Ttoil” 18^ Tamil and Englidi Dictionary of High 

' 2.- Yirtei Mark 

twipt to tra(» ih^t SvT t inanat- 


, ,, ... ^ ^ ^ 

' ^ t, ' s i ' ',-'C 7#*'"' ^ ' , , . ' ■ 

1 'If i’ w ’ - ' 

J . 
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tlK niKining <.f which the same. Similarly the Anglo-Indian word Pollam 
(Poligar s holding derived rather from the Telugu, Palemu, than from 
the Tamil I’dlayam.’ 

ihciv is a iradiiiiMi that under Vijayanagara rule, each palayam was 
normally comix..>ed of 33 villages; but there is no trace of this* prevailing 
among Uu lid- of the Tamil country. In the Kannada country, the Poligar 
was ■Higinally d«med to b(> an Udayar (Wodeyar— &. proprietor). The 
Tamil tenn. I dayar. was frequently used by the Tamil country chiefs and 
is found occasionally among the titles of ancient rulers in inscriptions. The 
Zaminrlari of I'dayarpalayam is an illustration of the use of the term Uday- 
i.r in the sense of prriprictor, and feudal chief. The far-famed fort of Pal-, 
anicottah i in I innevclly ) is held to be derived from Palaiyan (a chief, mean- 
ing a Poligar) and Koitain (fort). 

I'he .Madura country, as organised by Visvanatha Nayak, the son of 
Nagma Xayak, and the founder of the Nayak rule of that region (dr. 1529- 
1564 A.D. ) streichod from Cape Comorin to Valikandapuram on the north 
and from Coimbatore, Erode, and the Western Ghats to Rameswaram and 
tlie sea on the ea?t, according to the Mjtyunjaya Manuscripts, translated by 
W. Taylor. Visvanatha and his chief co-adjutor, Ariyanatlia (or 
Ariyanayaga ) Mudali, who combined in himself the double Offices of com- 
mander-in-chief and prime-minister (Dalavdy and Pradhdni) were very 
efficient administrators and restored order in the country by the insti- 
tution of the Pajayam system of administration as the most practical and 
organised solution of the many difficulties axifronting the settlement of the 
country. Visvanatha was trained in the administrative system of the Vija- 
yanagara Empire and “ made his mark in applying its principles in a sys- 
tematic manner. ” The chrtmicles of the time attribute a larger share of 
constructive work to Ariyanatha than even to Visvanatha, in the matter of 
the establishment of the F&jaiyakara {Poligar) system. 

The number of {joligars in Tinnevdly and Madura is condderable even 
to-day : and the title is held, by one writer, to have been given by the Vijay- 
anagara kings to the chiefs of the Telugu colonies planted in the nei^bour- 
ing province for tte purpose of overawing the original inhabitant Wsva- 
natha Nayak had brought with him to Madura a large number of his own 
dependents and adherents whem he had to reward ; besides these there were 
the edd tereditary Tamil diieftains and the Telugu and Canarese advaiturers 
who had previously setded in the land in Hoysala and early Vijayanagara 
days and whose good-will it was narffi^ry for Mm to secure ; and above all, » 
there were the impoverished and discontented adherents of the ancient Pan- 
dyas and their clansmen whran he had practically abdished ; as well as “ the 
old and turbulent Canarese and Telugu adventurers who had seized with a 


3. History of UnnevElIy, p. 58. 
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Strong grip the northern and western divisions of the country.” The poli- 
gar system was the solution of Visvanatha and Ariyanatha of the difficult 
problem of reconciling the conflicting interests of all these classes ; its object 
was to enrich and ennoble the most powerful of each class, and at the same 
time to secure their and their descendants’ allegiance. 


pill jj|i| 


Pipl'Slii 

. I ' ' 


The scheme was possibly the best that was devisable under the circums- 
tances ; but it contained elements of danger and seeds of decay and contri- 
buted, in a large measure, to the decay and subversion of the dj-nasty. The 
turbulent adventurers had to be conciliated and rendered loyal to the dj-nas- 
ty ; and they knew only too well how to profit from anarchy and misrule. 
As has been remarked, there are two opinions on the merits of the Poligar 
system expressed however only by those who had intimate knowledge only 
of the decadent phase of their rule. One view is that the evils of the sys- 
tem would apply with equal force to feudal institutions in Europe in the 
middle ages, and the system served the purpose in the epoch in which it 
actually flourished and it secured “protection from foreign foes and intern- 
al order and progress, though frequently accompanied by oppression and 

® To an extent which would have been otherwise impossible.”* 

Or the other side, Dr. Caldwell, while admitting the appropriateness of the 
^mllel drawn, ^uld not admit that the system could have been produc 

laid disproportionate 

'S'* SS'*”’ ‘"lemal ware of 

the 18th century and on the evidence furnished by Orme Welsh FnHari-^r, 

writere on ae d« 

that marked the ercnme, and not the midday, of poligar rule. ^ 

II. The Power's of The Poligars 

and Sn'S^r^“lTe;S ““ 

a dalakartm was in charge of the defend’ t ^ ^nd horses ; and 

rial by the eommeneerre^nt of the ISth Se^Sy^ ' S'-°“ 

Perfom, their milimry dudet effecJ^aST wS^: a*” 

ness a mmd of military pronerlv emiinned f Perpetual readi- 

field at a moment’s nSce the 

nearly aU d.eXlSSrrytJ5dSl' 

. tia ‘men and liable to be called out wh 4-1. ^ dominions were mill- 

a prospect of 

t^rs were placed in authority over offierf and ffiev"^ aobles supplying 
') ' Stuart Tmneve&h , , . , 1; ^ 
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Ramnad was the head of a section of them ; the Poligar of Dindigal was 
the chief of the IS jwhgars of tliat district and "occupied a most distinguish- 
ed position in tlie time of Timmaia. ” Whenever troops were required by 
the Xatak for military operations, the Dalavdy (Dalakartan) of Madura 
sent raiinritioiH to the iwligars concerned and directed them to furnish the 
required numlxT cif armed men within a certain time ; the poligars imme- 
diately i^ent round crdt rs to the dalakartmzs and headmen of the towns and 
villages in iht-ir rtsi'«ctive jurisdictions, and on the appointed day the levi^ 
were cxpictcd to lx: ready for service at the headquarters and in ma r oViing; 
order. In times of pressing necessity every great leader of these levies 
throughout the kingdom would be called to arms, and large bodies of troopers 
would hurry to the Nayak’s assistance from every quarter. The soldiers of 
the }x>ligar.s were mostly ryots supporting themselves by tax-free lands 
granted to them on condition of their rendering military service, and receiv- 
ed only batfa when they were marching or fighting, while the expense of 
maintaining tlicm in military' effkiency was very trifling. 

The defects of such an organisation have been wdl pointed out by Nel- 
son. ‘‘ Apart from the lack of training and discipline characteristic of such 
troops, they were kept in order only so long as their leaders omtinued to 
be animated by a common hope of plunder and personal advancement, or res- 
trained by a common fear of the enemy, or of the king’s vengeance. A jealous 
quarrel among the leading chiefs or the retirement from the scene of action 
of one or two Poligars, who fancied themsdves slighted or ill-used, would 
be amply sufficient to break up a force in the presence of the enemy or even 
in the very* hour of success. Consequently, however numerous might be the 
King’s battalions, however brave his generals and officers, he could never 
for a single moment feel absolutely safe or regard even the slightest indica- 
tiems of disaffection with indifference. This was a fatal obstacle in the way 
of Madura becoming a first-rate Hindu power and ultimately as we shall 
see, contributed not a little to the bringing about her downfall.”® 

The poligars’ peons exercised police duties not only in their own villages, 
but preaimed to protect tte property of the inhabitants and travellers in 
the adjoining sarkar viDages and roads. This extenaon of authority was 
wlKilly based on encroachment and eaaly convated into a pretext, " for the 
aiost severe oppn^ions of the paiple in the tem of fees and ready money 
cdlections. ” The power exercised by the Poligars of the Carnatic (the do- 
minions of Nawab Muhammad Ali) in n^ard to polire and the maimer in 
which it was exercised either to rai^ revenue or to augment their influ- 
eice is described in the report of Mr. Lushington, the Collator of the Poli- 
gar Pesheusk in the Southern Districts, dated 20th August, 1799. The poli- 
gars collected two sorts of fee^ as distrkbwatdiers, and village-watchers. 

. 1 " ’ ' ' . 

5 , Tk0 Mudum A M&nud, 15S. _ . 
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The viUage fees known as TaUum {Stalam) or Kudi Kdval were of a much 
older creation than the poligar’s influence and authority, “ being coeval with 
the establishment of villages and constituting the fee for the support" of the 
ialliars or officers of police.” The poligars had so encroached upon and 
assumed these rights that more than four-fifths of the villages in Tinnevelly 
had come under their influence and their peons had superseded the iaUiars 
or retained them on condition of receiving from them a share of their per- 
quisites. The 'Desha (properly Disai) Kdval or district watcliing fees origi- 
nated either from a grant of the ruler or from the voluntary action of the 
villagers, who, being unable to protect themselves, submitted 'to such contri- 
butions. The former was generally known as the village fee and tlie latter 
was the district watch-fee. In later times these were levied by the poligars 
from defenceless villagers as the price of forbearing to plunder'them. ” 

The claim of haval was the most usual method employed by the r>oligar= 
for the purpose of extending their power. Every village from time imme^ 
moral had its Kdval-karas (spelt usually Cauwalgars) or watchmen • and 
ttey had been remunerated for their services by a small fee usually in the 
form of a rent-free holding. The right of exercising this function of collect- 

r?" ^ protection from abnormal 

d^ger like war was m time claimed by the poligars and their dependents, 

^ generally submitted to, that Mr. Lushington 
und in 1/99 that out of 2,113 villages in Tinnevelly the kaval of 1635i. 
was in the hands of the poHgars and their men. Another «tep of encroach 

roads and wastes than the villa u guardianship, especially over 

cuiu wd&itt,, man tne village watchmen were ranaKiA i , , 

amounts claimed in both cases r^r.•„ ,7 • . P^^^^ably, the 

willingly. They were violentiv anH f insignificant and were paid 

These contributions were levi^ bv the of their original level 

- the Price of focti riS to ptTSl 

Strength of the poligars and the inLlity of confirmed by the 

forw a due authority over them m7 t ^ ? ^^wafas government to en- 

amtnlwtion is not quietly submitted to “when this 

whde people of the village put into cwifine^t T ^ 

^ ^3*^® pounded, the inhabitants taken cai^ve ^ a^pation interdict- 
murdered ui, the pdlams (tte PMiirar’o unfrequently 

outrage of violence and and in shJ mery . 
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The pcligar receiwd a coniribution from the area around his fort in 
consideration <n prnti-ction atTorded aj^inst armed invasion. His servants 
and retainer^ reci-ived fees and sometimes rent-free land for undertaking to 
protect the propeity in the villagers against theft and to restore an equival- 
ent in valtio for anything lost. “These contributions comprehended pay- 
ments of money, grain, plough cattle, and various other articles, and were 
made by armed detached from the fort of the Poligar for that pur- 

pose ; they were not regulated by any fixed principle ; but the amount de^ 
pended uiron tiie conscience of the Poligar. The fees and collections thus 
made on account of tire police, were exclusive of other assessments to which 
tlie inhabiuims of the neighbouring drear villages were subject equally with 
those* in the pollams, under various pretaices such as hunting, batta, mar- 
riage esi'xniM'S and pre-enis.'''' 

They afer claimed rights over lands in the sarkar villages which they 
presumed to Imlci rent-free. This was partiaHy caused by the fact that 
the palayam lands were indiscriminately intermixed in many places with the 
drear villages and to some extent caused by the poligars being allowed by 
the Nawab's government w farm the lands in those villages. They frequent- 
ly ejected the ryot.s from the lands of which they themselves held the mam 
rights and aaiuired a penmanait interest in the kdeal villages. 

The details of the traditional acccxtnt of the institution, rather reorganisa- 
faon of the poligars, by the founder of Nayak rale in Madura as given in 
the Mackenzie Ms, Chronicles are thus condensed by Nelson. There were 
72 lastions to the fort of Madura and each one of them was now formally 
placed in charge of a {articular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep ready at his post at all times and under all drcun^ances. He 
had to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Karta (Nayak) and to supply him 
brides with a quota of cavalry troops and lancanea and maintain peace 
over the particular tract of country entrusted to him. In return he was 
given charge of a number of village proportioned to the size of his contin- 
gent and his rank as well as the title of PalidyekSrm (Poligar), besides other 


6. Besides the Poligars also levied in all possible cases taxes on ploughs, Ickmus, 
diops and labourers. They confused by their encroachments the disttactioii bet- 
ween palayam lands and sarkar lands. They had usurped, in a large numbft of 
the sarhSr villages, the power of appointing and oontidling the STofo KSvalkSrs 
and receiving from them rurnmns or fees. Th^ also levied hunting batta, amtri- , 

butions to rmrriage parties and a number of oth®" ijayments, either ftKd in a , 
lump on the whoJe village or levied cm pl 0 H^h% iodnra, ^nps and labourers They 
also received allotments of ian^ m the sarkm villages which they received the 
government share or assessment and' claimed the r%ht of madisum {madyastam) m 
behalf of the mrkar ryots as against the, lattePs' revalue coflectois ; thus dis- 
contented sarAar ryots would be settled in palayam villages. 'Ihtir right erf aibit 
rJdicm was recognM, the sorto miter’s power was efimini^ed and the desSMval 
of the poigare fortified. , ■ 
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valuable gifts and privileges. The sources of Nelson's information stand now 
somewhat discounted in their historical value. “All that can be regarded 
as probable is that the existence of the Poligars as a class dates from the 
penod of the commencement of the rule of the Nayaks. Very im of the 
Zammdars (the principal exception is the Sethupathi of Ramnad) can claim 
that their estates or chiefships were conferred upon them, prior to the Nav^k 
period by the old Pandya Kings. ” ^ 


ill. fhetr classification 

Some of the chronicles of the Madura poligars who owe their origin to 
Visvanatha Nayak claim a much higher antiquity for themselves. A list 
of the names of the chiefs actually appointed by Visvanatha and Ar-iyanatha 
can be made out from the materials contained in Ward’s Stm-ey and in the 
two lists published in Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts (Vol II pn 
160-68) as well as from an unpublished Mackenzie Manuscript. Many of thes^ 
c lefs are called Nayakkars ^ ; one is a Reddiar, another is a TondaimSnSr and 


7. The Tottiyars are, according to H. A. Stuart roritintr m 

of 1891, a caste of Telugu cultivators settkd in the StSts c5 M? 
dur^ Tmnevelly, (^imbatore and Salem ; and they are probably the descenctot 

Tree (P^gamia Glabmi k r and they reverence the Pongu 

kings of Vijayanagar. There were two sp% service under the 

Jiradars and those who wandered about becstov Petty za- 

<Hvided[ into endogamous sects and ^ ^ menial work. They are 

to the Telugu GoDas and YerragoHas correspond 

Tribes of South India, i5o 9, vr Vli! VIS-S Cashes and 

yams of NaMr) ¥ia'“"'‘rR 

lattur and Kattalur-Perambur. Attached to thp (Rcddiar) Illuppaiyur. Ku- 

puri, Nattam, and Ramagiri. Attached to thp n' taluk were Marunga- 

« « Ss'srT’r„s.’rr“’ ^ 



lai^ottai, Kollapatti, Singampatti Naduvukurichi Ta’ 

Kiilattur, Memandai, Mavilodai" i tJrkadu, Kadambnr Kadal 

Attai^, Alagakudi etc. Sennal-lcucfi. I^vSH, MSkrtetS 

' ’ aSS3 T TraKyethu. 

c® the boahdat^ at 








Andiyur, Erode, K^ngayam, Vljayamangalam, Karur, N^akal, Sendamandalam^ 
Periya Salem, Stoalur, Sangeigiri, Ktirichi Sambali, K^yeripurain, Attur, Ananta^ 
giri, Bramatti, Mohanur, Arava kurichi. (W* Taylor : Oriental Historical Moiras^ 
mpts, Vol II 1835, pp. 161467)- ' ' 

The list should have been subject to perpetual fluctuations, bdng “ increased 
or dlmmished with the absence or existence of any one preponderating power 
among them. (Wilson’s Histarkcd Sketch of the Mngdom of Pandya. Englidi- 

Tamil Edn. p- 48). ' ' . * ^ J 

This list is based on the traditional account of the 72 palaiyams appointed to 
guard the bastions of Madura fort in the time Tirumala Nayak and also m a 
sort of synopsis of the chiefs and tfadr towns, {Vide the Mackenzie MSS.). 







following table, comparing Taylor's list with Ranga PiJiai’,; p„, 
may be nsefnl. Where it has not been possible to e<,«e nZ 
» the Dmnsts list with those of Taylor, a blank space has been indicaS! 


Taylc® 

1- The Ramnad Sethupathi 

2. Udaiya Tevar of Sivaganga 

3. The Reddi of Turaiyur 

4. Piichi Nayak of Marungapuri 

5. Leckiya Nayakkan 

6. Viramalaip^ayam ; Kama Na- 

yakkan 

7. Iluppaiyur ; Kmnakshi Nayakan 

8. Nattam; Lingama Nayakan 

9. Pillai-Muzhungi ; Muttaya Na- 

yakan 

10. Ideiya-kottai, Ayalur ; Vala- 
kondama Nayakan also Ma- 
duvur; Valikondama Naya- 
kan. 


e-viNniNUA kanga riLLAi. 

Sethupati (Sella Tevar, alias 
Vijayaraghavanatha (1748-60). 
Udaiya Tevan 
The Reddi of Turaiyur, 

Basava Reddi (1742-62). 

Puchi Nayakan. 

Lakkaya Nayakan (of Kumaravadi' 
Kamaya Nayakan (of Valavapatt 
^in ae Dindi^l taluk). 

Kamakshi Nayakan. 

Lingama Nayakan. 

Muttam Nayakan (of Kadavur in 
the Madura taluk). 

Vallakondama Nayakan. 



Malayalam; Nanjinattu Raja 
Ayalur ; Nayanar 





Kattappa Nayakan. 

Maradappa Thevan. 

Tali Vdi (title assumed by Irattai- 
kudi Vanniyan). j 

Naduvakurichi 

Satalai Tevan of (poligar of Nalur- 
cudy north-west of Palamcottah) . 
Saluva Tevan of Soumden. (Sandai- 
'■■■'/yur?).-'" r-'- 
Seturayan of Urkad. 

NailhfcJitti (possibly Nellakottai Poli- 
gar, pf Singampatti). . . , ' 

NawW Thalaivan (poligar of Tira- 
kimaigiBJij south of Palamcottah). 


21. Urkad ; Servaikaran 

22 . 


m 


17. 

18. 
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Taylor 


6iva,5!;i ; l'arasu’,isn'ima Vanni- 
yar 

Alakfii'-uri Rettai-kudi (Rettai- 
I’anniyanar. 

.-Makaruri Retiai-kuddi iRettai- 
kuttai I I'anniyanar. 

Seitur Tiruvannata Tevar 
Kollang-konda 


Ettaiyapuram ; Ettappa Naya- 


Dumbichi Nayakan 


10 . 

11 . 


Kollarpatti ; Kalanka Nayakar 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Eramadai 

Chokkanpatti 


Panchalankurichi ; Kattabom- 
ma Nayakan 

Cfturaalai Mauthappa Tevan 


Ananda Ranga Pillai. 
(Chinnananja) 

Sinnananja Tevan (probably 
bhokkampatti) . 


of 


Sivagiri Vanniyan. 
Irattaikkudi Vanniyan. 


Alagapuri Vaniyan. 

Seitur Turuvana Tevan. 
Vanda Tevan Kollangondan 
of Palamcottah). 


(west 


Ettappa Nayakan. 

Annichi Nayakan (of Kolattur west 
of Palamcottah). 

Tumbinji Nayakan (of Peraiyur in 
Madura district), chief of all the 
Tottiyars. 

Kama Nayakan (of Saptur). 

Kalanga Nayakan (of Kolarappettai 
north-west of Palamcottah). 

Kandama Nayakan 

Elumadai Nayakan (Elumalai). 

Chokkathalavan (of Maniyachi)'. 

Thadiyathalavan (Kadatnbur). 




24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


1 aylor 


anand.% Rakga PillA! 


30. 


31. 

32. 


S3. Nagalapuram,; Irayappa Naya- 

Iron 


34. 


kan 

Melmandai Nayakan 


35. 

36. 

37. 


Ananja Thalaivan. 

Ramabhadra Reddi 
Ramaswami Reddi. 

Ra.maraswami Reddi. 

Venkatachala Reddi. 

Sankaranarayana Reddi (Pannaiyars 
of Mulaikaraipatti in xVanguneri). 
Kechalappa Nayakan (of GoilaDat- 
ti) 

Pethana Nayakan (of Attankarai). 

Kadalloidi Nayakan 

Nagalapuram (north-west of Palam- 
cottah). 

Sirumalai Nayakan (of Afelamandai 
north-west of PaJamcottah). 

Indra Thalavan (of Talavankottai). 

Kumara Thalavan 

Eravappa Nayakan (of Nagalapur- 

am). 


A rnn^Jr^ 63^ fAa mrict) 

of the Diarist whichTnSS'se^^S^ 

and Kattalur who were Tevans by caste werfr^' Perambabui 

Nayak’s time ; and Mamngapuri of ? I T/ ® Timmala 

o^t which formed a separate ^y^ off ® 
the Boma Nayaks. ^®'^*®nIpattu-Varappur) of 

(PP. .6-9 Vol. VIII of the Dmry 
dan, and Kolarapettai ; he fixes also the fi f ff^raiyur, KoIIankon- 

“""ed by the Diamt ; tet the r';" 

the same as those of Taylor and can h T cases 

e ordinal palayams might have been^swLT^'r assumption that 
Cens^^hem) 178, me been ttereSa! „Sl, 

A list ot pateyams with the amounts o, the' i,*’'' “ '"“*'“8 tbese. 

f tbey stood in the 5th article otX is giyen 

"“Brirtsh With the ZT.T ~ 

tic (22nd Zulkada 1206 a.h.) 


2 Nayak of Nattam 

• San^a Nayak of Comavady 

’ v*^anmvndi?) -.v/.',:, _ . 


IfesHKASH Amounts 
Pagodas _ 

8,598 Paaams 

12 


10,483 
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Peshkash Amounts 
Pagodas 

3- S.Hiiii Xayak of Ramagiri 

4. M’UM:!. Xayak of Pillai Muz- 

Iningi 

5. Kar.ru.'va Xayak of Viramapa- 

layain 

t>. Hanuanalhapuram 
7. Sivaganga 

S. Poligaiv of tlif Madura District 

9. Sivagiri 

10. Filiayripurain 

11. ruisrr.alai 

12. Xadtivakurichi 

13. Talaiivankottai 

14. Surandai 

15. Kadambur 

16. Orkad 

17. Singampatti 

18. Maniycichi 

19. Pinjaiam Kurichi 

20. fi.layiram Pannai 

21. Molmandai 

22. Nagalapuram 

23. Kadalgudi 

24. Attankarai 

25. Mannarkkdttai 

26. Pavdli 

27. Alakapuri 

28. Gettaputty (?) 

29. Kollapatti 

30. Saptur 

31. Chokkampatti 

32. Landioor (?) 

33. Zelmuny (?) 

34. Sennalgudi 

35. Kulattur 

36. Parvar 

37. Satur 

38. Kollankondan 

39. Avuday^puram (Ndkattan^y- 

val) , 


fanams 


6,400 

62,857 

50,000 

3,751 

11,176 

11,176 

8,128 

1,574 

609 

5(® 

1,016 

304 

314 

1,016 

11,176 

6,096 

1,016 

6,604 

1,320 

1,727 

2,540 

1,168 

108 

1,168 

6,604 

5,791 

6,604 

1,930 

1,016 

1 , 6 ^ 

1,016 

3,332 

5,(^ 

■, : m ' 


Besides peshkash was due iiwi tiiS norttprn; Carnatic 


'‘'i'f'i'hlVi 




Venkatagm, Kalastri, Saidapur (Madras) 


and Arne and from Bonnavasse. 


he Chief Fiefs 

fiof ; and it< ev-u-- v - 

iiel dates only from shnnf i^qa' . , cur a separate 

ts:s 

the 17th century. They rose from nn t t, the close of 

Anbil. in the land east S ^hiS^irsltl o 
nad, which were originally known as Arasu ViiavaT^V"^ 
was the ruler at the time and took a ve^'J^T f ^“ndalman 

round Trichinopoly that followed. P™“rnent part m ih,, operations 

est iiunite at ® the great- 

Madura are however divided into 10 end. '■ of 

tonal in origin. Mr. T Turnhuli .“^‘^S^tnous saitions which are terri- 
— ed to a™ 77, says that .he M,,; 

^Uthem districts; and in each of the^ tlrSl ? 

S’ directions ttey « ,7 7 “ ’ ™<>"8 

Kallar tte JWnmalai Kallar and the 17 ) 7'''‘ ’’’'e Visinganattu 

trte hvin, a, R.dtd<ntl“:r^7^rr7 '«»> to have 
e hard to fk ; but they have go+ srrr, hhations of the ICallars 

“ “1" ““ ''“® 

^t^ter r,^ tadfriSrS “* «»d„ra the 

»«re held as militaty Sefs by 7 5 territories under Ms'-* 

G™ Marava of »' R™? (S 

tabute ; ami rater of TiraS°7l7“^ ‘“™fe. but paid „ 
and '"tee 

Studyrag the rasuit „, the organiteci M T “ 
of Madura, ., ean harji^ ^ said that 7w 7'* ral«« 

"t™ of an Older of rate 77!^ 7 the coontrTt 

teaally were turned out to 7a 77 ”“'®' "S the P„]7( 

■ - _^7;^ec«„n artd submission to BririS’araLT’^. of 


r. . r-' " rumed out to be a hartra =*ocn as the Poligars 

^ . «!1“ !"P" ^ -■«. -0.. m. 


' ^ 9-4 Mamml of the P ^ l ^ 

S. Radhakrishna wl Stoe, (2nd Edn lO^Ri 

10. Sir Athdstane Pri^tS n 

, , hp, (7X7®,/ W 
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they not at war with the central authority, they were at war with one 
another, and it was rarely possible to collect from them the tribute or revenue 
due to the central autliority without a display of military force, which added 
greatly b«sth the uniwpularity and the expense of the collection. 

V. The PoUgars in the 18th century. 

A ixAiiya.m iwllam, as the English wrote it, was not merely a jaghii 
or zainindan-. It was a district conferred by the sovereign on a chief, the 
holder of which, tlie irahiiyakaran or poligar, was bound not only to pay his 
lord annually ixishcush or tribute, but also to help his lord in his wars. Palai- 
yam liu'rally means a camp, Paimyakaran means the chief of a camp. It 
may tlierefore. lx-, ctmcluried that originally the poligar was the leader of a 
body of armed men, who placed his services at the disposal of his aivereign, 
and who lield the district he received in return for his services by a mfiitary 
tenure. lie was ahvay.s to consider his territory not as a nadu, a country but 
as a palaiyam. an encampment Hencs, though the sovereign might have 
exerci«.d civil and criminal rights in the portion of country that remained ih 
his own direct possession, he did not to have attempted to exercise, 
or even to have claimed the right of exercising any civil or criminal juris- 
diction whatt'ViT, within the limits of his poligars’ domains. If his tributes 
were paid and his feudatory sent him assistance in his wars his 
were satisfied. 

The events that happened between 1741 and 1801 are remarkable Iot 
“ nothing but a wearisome state of anarchy and confusion, the monotony of 
which was but slightly varied at intevals by various fortresses changing 
hands after more or less bloodshed and treachery. ” The Srttda Chronicle 
of Madura and other manuscript sources may be used to supplement the ac- 
counts of Orme and the Madras r«»rds, recording the activities of the Mu- 
hammadan governors of Madura from the time of Chanda Sahib (1736) 
and Murari Rao’s deputy, Appaji Rao (1741) onwards. Yusuf Khan’s 
periiod of rule was vigorous, but distracted by the claims of the renters ap- 
pointed by Nawab Muhammad Ali at the instance of the English Presidency. 
The encroachments of Haidar Ali into the Dindigul district were another 
complicating factor. 

The pdiigars were bound to attend the camp of the Nawab, whatever 
summcHied, with troops proportioned to their power and territory. They 
were often truculent and discAedisit to him and retaliated their spite upon 
his ofikers and representative like Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
Barkatullah and others. As early as 1756, i^e.^ sooa after Muhammad Ali 
was firmly established in the Nawab^iip, tlK En^ish resolved to take more 
decisive action with reprd to the politick settlanent of Madura and Tin- 
nevelly cesantry. Orme describes, in a detailed and admirable manner, the 
desultory warfare that had to be waged hy the Company’s officers, Caillaud 




and Yusuf Khan, who, according to Malcolm, was “the bravest and ablest 
of the native soldiers that ever served the English in India against the 
Poligars and their tools, the Mussalman adventurers from the Nawab’s Court. 
In 1760 Hyder Ali“ having made a secret alliance with the French at their 
last gasp in Pondicherry, where they were besieged, fought with some Poli- 
gars whose estates lay between Dindigul (alrrady in the possession of Mysore) 
and Trichinopoly. Yusuf Khan made himself very powerful in Madura, 
subdued most of the Poligars, over-ran the Sivaganga and Ramnad countries 
and even exacted payments from the Rajah of Travancore for his territories 
east of the ghats. The capture of Pondicherry by the English in January 
1761 and the departure of Mahfuz Khan, the rebellious brother of tlie Nawab, 
from the Tinnevelly country where he was so long giving trouble, had damp- 
ed the rebellious ardour of very many poligars. The subsequent rebellion 
of Yusuf Khan, his besiegement in Madura by an army of English soldiers 


11, About 1742 Dindigul passed into the hands of the Mysoreans and its his* 
tory The Dindigul Polay'ams for the next four decades consist largely of the alternate 
resumption and restoration of the pa|aiyams included in it. Madur was first se- 
questrated for arrears in 1748. Haidar’s memorable incursion in 1756 resulted in 
the plunder of the poligars of Palni, Kannivadi, Eri^’odu, Chokkampatti, Bodina- 
yakanur and Uttamapalayam. When he entered the EHndigul country" only two of 
the palaiyams were under resumption. By the time he left he had resumed all 
the palayams except five, viz. Ammayyanayakkanur, Idaiyankottai, Kombai, Nilak- 
kotai, and Mambarai. In 1772 the Dindigul country was granted on military 
tenure to Mir Sahib, a brother-in-law of Haidar : and he resumed several more 
palaiyams, only a few having been restored in the meantime. Wlien Dindigul 
surrendered to the English in the Second Mysore War in May 1783, ail the dis* 
possessed poligars were reinstated. But when the Province was restored to Tipu 
Sultan by the treaty of Mangalore, it was granted to Sayyad Sahib, a nephew 
of Mir Sahib on much the same conditions. Sayyad Sahib resumed five of the 
palaiyams and in 1788 Tipu Sultan himself came to Dindigul and resumed fourteen 
others for arrears, leaving only three palaiyams not under attachment, viz. Idai- 
yankottai Kombai and Mambarai. 

In 1790, the English took the Dindigul fort and district and all the dispos- 
sessed poligars were reinstated by them. The Dindigul Poligars were then 26, 
spread over the present Dindigul, Palni and Periyakulam taluks. At that time the 
Poiigari example was so infectious that even Government land was annually leased 
either in blocks for fixed sums to renters or village by village to the headman. By 
1803, when Mr. Hurdis wrote his monumental report on the settlement of the Ma- 
dura district, 12 of these palaiyams had come under Government management, viz. 
Eriyodu, Palni and Virupakshi forfeited for rebellion, Devadanapatti, Madur and 
Rettiambadi for want of heirs and six others including Idaiyankottai, Nilakkottal, 
Sandaiyur and Chokkampatti resumed for arrears. These 12 sequestrated palai- 
yams along with government lands in the Dindigul country were carved up into 
40 zamindaris and sold to sundry purchasers or previous owners'. On the surviv- 
iiig palaiyams which were left in the hands of their owners, a charge peshkash of 
70 per cent* of their value was made. 

Mr, Hurdis able to de^ with the turbulent Poligars of the Dindigul 
a>untry one by one'since they acted isolatedly in the disorders of 1797 and 1798. 
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and and his subsequent execution which at this distance of time 

seems all but inexcusable, » sliould not blind us '.to the fact that it was for 
the first time cliuins^ his govemorship of Madura, the tributes from the poli- 
gars were reailarly edketed, Ifie property of , individuals was secured from 
the dciircdations of the Kallars {the Colleries of- Orme) and the public re- 
venue was greatly augmentedA" 

ILL Thr .<mtkcrl:: pduymrn-^Ynmi Kha.n*s suppression of the Poligar 
trouble!? h vtry notciworihy, In 1756. as an assistant to Mahftiz Khan, Yusuf 
|x-^>nd a in Srivilliputtur to threaten the Western Poligars who 

were irin>ily Maixva? and whose leader %vas the redoubtable Puli Tevan of Nelkat- 
tansevval llic* Xawab's ixnicr turned against Yusuf, but was defeated. Mahfuz 
Khan piinhiiinixi to be the renter of the Nawab and allied himself with 

the Hill and his allies. Xluliammad Yusuf- tried to brealc this combination 

which wnrHUitt! by the travancore troops in .pcssession of Kalakkad. When 

Yhlsuf Khan v;a^ rerniled to Madras to help against- the French besiegers towards - 
the end of 175B. ihlli Tc;\’an effected an affiance with the eastern Poligars of the 
K!,^:lpatti rmsntry, promineni amcmg whom were those of Panjalankurichi and £b 
taiyapram and ilic ixiwcTfui Kaltabomma Nayak now declared himself against the 
Englisli and tWicn the latter returned to the Tinnevelly country in the 

summer ri 1759, he n-ied his best to break this alliance between the eastern and 
the weslcm diiefs. lie captured Kollankondan near Srivilliputtur from Puli Tevan 
and the fort of Surandai from die Foiig^ of Uttumafai aiM Vadagarai from the 
Poligar of Chokkampaui near Shencottah. Yusuf Khan got the alliance of the 
Travancore ruler and made an attack on Vasudevanallur,--a strong mud fort of 
Pull Ttvan. but had to retire. The Dutch who had several factories on the 
Tinnevelly coast were now invited by the rdsdlious poligars and sent some of 
tlieir trcx)ps (176CI) but they withdrew them as soon as Yusuf appeared with a 
formidable force* before them. 

In 1761, Yusuf claimed that he had reduced the entire district to submission. 
After his miserable end (October 1764) Major Campbell secured the surrender of 
Balamcottah ; and after some negotiations an agreement was conduded with 

Travancore in 1766. 

In 1797, the Wtsiem Poligars again rose in revolt and in February an English 
force was repulsed in an attempt to storm the fort of Panjalankurichi. But the 
forts of Seitur and Sivagiri were levelled to the ground, Visudevanallur was cap- 
tured and ganisaied and a cantonment was established at Sankaranainarkoll. An 
attempt, was made to cease h«ftilities against the poligars. But a -new danger 
sudderfy appeared. The Poligar of Sivai^ri was in open revolt, had entered into 
a treaty with the Dutch at Olombo and had collected ammunition for the supply 
of the force that he expected kem Ceylon. He was also negotiating with Haidar 
All, while the Nawab's renter was suspected of treachery. On the other hand, the 
Dutch at Tuticorin w^ere then actually professing friendship with the English as 
against Haidar All and the Governor-Genera! was engaged in negotiating witii 
them an agreement by wMdi in return fer a force of 1,(^ Eur(^ean infantr^L 200 
European artillery men and 1,000 Malays, the whole distrirt of Tinnevelly was to b^e 
given over to them, of course under the nominal sovereignty of the Nawab. It 
W18 in lim fiat open hostilities with the Dutch broke out Tuticonn was caf> 

tured and the tiegoimtiais came to a dead 

In the Mtte part of 17S1, the Nawab ^ as^gned by treaty ^ to the Company the 
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13. Ffl.t.\RTO\-. .4 View of the English Interests in India (1787) 

II, a son t.f fomptc rindu to the Select Coramittee of Fort St. George, which coa- 
tains an accurate. Uiough harromng picture of the condition of the land Po 

t'/ srq. ' 

1. he of ilie Ci^Iitfics including the teiritories of the* Tondainian, Mdiuf 

and Xatlani extending from the sea coast to the confines of Madura in a range of 
60 miles by 65 was in a bad condition. The CoUenes could put forth 30 to 40 
thousand mm m arms under different chiefs. The Tondaiman less unculti- 
vated than his neighrx)urs and has at all timesi proved himself the most faithful 
adhertiii of the Sahdb and the Company. The father of the present Chief, by 
his lirrnness and attachment in the days of General Lawrence, supplied the force 
at Trichinijpoiy with provisions, at a time when their cause seemed desperate and 
the Nabob, ^msible of the obligation, ever afterwards exempted him from tribute. ” 
The territory of Sivaganga or the Little Marava stretched from the sea-coast 
to Meiur and Madura on the west and from the country of the Tondaiman and 
Naitam on the North to the territories of the Great Marava on the south, being 
50 miles in length and 40 in breadth. The land was over-grown with thorn and 
bustles and the woods of Kalayarkoii which served as a refuge were inhabited by 
men who could bring 12,000 fighters into the field armed with swords, pikes, spears 
and firelcKhs. They were less barbarous than the Colleries and the land 'yielded 
five lakhs of rupees to the Rajah who paid about Rs. 175,000 to the Nawab. 

General Joseph Smith reduced Sivaganga in 1783 and brought it under effec- 
tive subjection to the Nawab ; but the woods and barriers were allowed to remain 
and the disaifection of the subjects emtintafed. The Great Marava or the Rajah 
Ramnad was the chief of a cxmntry, 50 miles by 30 miles,, extending from the 
boundaries of Meiur and Sivaganga on the north to the sea upon the east and 
the TOuth and to the confines of Tirmevelly upon the west. Art and industry were 
better and the sea coast was skirted with a track of open woodland. The revenue 
was about five lakhs and the tribute to the Nawab Rs. 1,75,000.. The Chief was 
reduced by Cot Smith in 1773 and a garrison of the Nawab's troops stationed at 
the Capital. ' - ■' • 

The Maduza district was bounded by Mdur on the east, by the Nattam Col- 
ieries on the north, by Ihndigui belonging then to Mysore on the east and by 
Tirmevelly on the south, being 45 miles in length and 35 in breadth and the an- 
imal revenue had diijfiin^ed to : ; 

The Tirmevelly country lay further south,. being separated from the mountains 
on the north by the wild valleys, of Uttamapalayam. The Poligar 

Chiefs could bring 30,000 men into The productions that enrich the 

neigiffxmring island ol Ceykm v?ould toe, and might render us the rivals 

of the Butch in the dnnamon trade ; to paxtiailar tenure under wMdi Tin- 
nevelly has been flie coUvulsiorm it has from the first rntrusioua of 
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sisted on the absolute suppression of the military power of the Poligars anri 
on the substitution of a pecuniary tribute, more in proportion than L ordi 
nary p^shkash to the revenues of their pollams, and more adequate to the 
public demands for defraying the expenses of general protection and 
government.” 

The Collectors of the Southern and Western Poligar Countries were 
ordered to report fully on the military establishments of the poligars and 
the mode of their maintenance as well as on the revenue and other resources 
of each Poligar, and on the nature of the various oppressions to which the 
inhabitants were subjected. The events preceding Major Bannerman’s ex- 
pedition on the so-called Bannerman-Poligar War which centred round the 
conduct of ICattaboma Nayak, the poligar of Panjalam-kurichi, convinced 


14. The Poligar W(n$ of 1799-lBOl—Th.t lecrudescence of anarchy which 
cuIiniBated in the murder of Lieutenant Clarke at Ramnad in 1798, led to the 
undertaking of strong measures by the Briti^. Kattabomma Nayak was now 
entirely alienated from all the Marava Poligars of the West, The Vanniyan of 
Sivagiri suffered from the depredations of the Poligars of Kolarpatti who was loot- 
ing his country. A dangerous confederacy of the Eastern Poligars was concentrat- 
ing on Elayirampannai with the f^an of attacking all the palayams of the west. 
Thus, west w^as dc^ly united against the east and even the Pulii Thevan had 
seceded from the ranks of the rebds. But the Chief of Ettaipuram did not join 
his brother poligam of the east and proved himself strictly loyal to the Company. 
Mr. S. R. Lushington, who was the new Collector of Poligar Peshkash, could not 
try per^sive measures with Kattabomma Nayak. In September 1799, Major 
Bannerman proceeded against Panjalankurichi and attempted to storm the fort. 
After some struggle the Poligar and his followers evacuated the fort. At Kollar- 
patti, Kattabomma Nayak was engaged in a battle and his troops were disbursed ; 
but he himself escaped. His minister, Subramania Pillai was captured and hanged 
Bannennan got the surrender of Nagalapuram and its Poligar and executed the 
latter's younger brotlier, who was a more dangercMS rebel. After some time, Katta- 
bomma was secured from Ms refuge in Pudukottai and was condemned to death in 
the presence of all poligars. He was hanged at Khyattar and the memory of that 
event is even now kept alive and all passes-by throw handfuls of small stones by 
tl}e side of the site for repose of the soul of the tdctto and for the freedom of the 
traveller from the torment of his visitations ; and offerings of sheep, rice and fruits 
and diaplet^ are made for the cure of dis^sefe and for the remedy of blight on 
land. Various legends and some ballad litemttue have grown round Kattabomma. 


P&ijalankuriA^ the five 
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1801, suppressed the use of all weapons of defence and promised besides a 
general amnesty a permanent assessment to the Poligars on the principles 
of Zamindari Tenure. According to Bishop Caldwell, writing in 1881, the 
most remarkable of the changes brought about is that of the Poligar him- 
self. “ The Poligar has become a Zamindar and has changed his nature as 
well as his name. One can scarcely believe it possible that the peaceful Na- 
yaka and Marava Zamindars of the present day are the lineal descendants 
of those turbulent and apparently untameable chiefs of whose deeds of viol- 
ence and daring the history of the last century is so full. One asks : can it 
be really true that the peaceful Nayaka ryots of the present day are the 
lineal descendants of those fierce retainers of the Poligars? The change 
brought amongst the poorer classes of the Maravas is not perhaps quite so 
complete, but many of them have merged their traditional occupation of 
watchmen in the safer and more reputable occupation of husbandmen ; and 
it may be fairly said of the majority of the members of this caste, that 
though once the terror of the country, they are now as amenable to law and 
reason as any other class. ” 


The proclamation of Lord Clive, dated 1st December 1801, was made 
soon after the asaimption of the Carnatic by the British consequent upon 
the new treaty of July 1801 entered into with the nephew and successor of 
Nawab Umdatu’l-Umara. It insisted on the surrender by all inhabitants of 
the provinces of Dindigul, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Sivaganga and Madura of 
all arms consisting of muskets, matchlocks, pikes, gingmils and sarabogoi 
into the hands of the British military officers : It gave amnesty to all the 


bad joined in the rebellion, vh. Ejairam Pannai, Nagalapuram, Kolarpatti. Ka- 
dalgudi and Kulattur. It was ordered that all the forts ^ould be destroyed and 
every firelock, matchlock, pike or spear, should be surrendered on pain of death. 
The other rebel Poligars were sent as prisoners including two brothers of Katta- 
bomma and garrisons were stationed at Sankaranainarkoil, Kayattar and Palam- 
cottah. 

After over a little more than a year of peace, trouble broke out again. The 
impriscaied poligars escaped from Palamcottah to PSnjalankurichi (February 
1801), where the walls were defended! against the attack of British troops. (3ne 
by one the forts fell again into the bands of the Poligars and it was not till re- 
inforcements arrived from Tridhinopoly that PSnialankurichi was again attached 
and reduced. The fugitives including the dumb brother of Kattabomma escaped 
to Sivaganga and joined in the rebellion of the Maradus there, who had to he sup- 
pre®ed after a most difficult campaign ending with the capture of Kaliarkoil, 
(October 1801). The brothers of Kottabomma were brought to PSnjaankurichi 
and hanged. The Marudu brothers were hanged ait Tirupattur, The Panjalan- 
kurichi fort was razed to the ground ; the site was ploughed over and sown with 
castor seed and the very name was expunged from the records. Lushington hunt- 
ed down gangs of rebels that were still at large. The Dalavay Pillai, one of the 
«Wef sui^xurters of PSnjaiankuikhi fieri to the Marava of Naiguneii, where a 
little rebellicfli wds enacted and had to.be suppressed by troops, {vide Caldwell’s 
Eistery of Tmev'M'~~T^kmU tmts.'^pon' fndia (1795). 
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THE MORAL ROLE OF INDIAN ART 
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Integration of Personal Emotions and Attitudes into Social Universals. 


^ The more significant the art work, the more universal and impersonal 
IS Its appeal. It is a paradox that the artist selects and presents his subiect- 
matter for mterpretation through the mediation of a specific pictorial oatterr. 
but the succe^ of his artistic expression lies in that pattern embodying some 
umversal quality or relation. Artistic genius consists in the expression of 
universals from concrete relations and situations. For man is so constituted 
that his profound satisfaction can come only from a conscious or unconscious 
laenhfication of himself with other-than-self. A lyrical poet a musician 
a painter, or a sculptor may so express the individual passions and sentiments 
f exaltation that these become abstract, typical, and universal 

as embodied in aU actual or possible relations and situations. 

_ When personal emotions, attitudes and experiences are thus intellectual 
ised or organised mto the abstract, the impersonal and the generic asthetic 

S!!? f i competence and insight. These are lifted to another 
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penence, luiuugu me creauon ot me social universal that raises him above 
the narrow range of personal moods and emotions, and envisages new biwian 
relations and possibilities Uiat are as yet unrealised, and that wginiiqt<> them- 
selves into his consciousness and purpose. Art has been the of clari- 
fication and strengthening of man’s aims and goals of life that transcend 
inoialities and scKial conventions, the moral precepts of scriptures or tlie in- 
junctions oi the state. Tradition and custom, myth and religion come to 
reinforce the e.'ipression of the social universals that an individual artist 
presents out of die crucible of his own experience. These also create the 
so-called archetyjies that the artist adopts, beautifies and strengthens captur- 
ing the imagination of a people and eliciting their devotions and sacrifices. 
Much of the material of artistic vision is in fact supplied by the religion and 
poetic heritage of a community. 

The moral function of art lies in the artist’s individual gifts of selection 
and interpretation ol such human relations and experiences as may induce 
social universals i.e. generic social attitudes, values and aspirations and bring 
about the integration of self and society. But the artist is guided in this 
by the experience of liis race, community or epoch that creates and re-creates 
ideals and archetypes and the less conscious purposes and faiths — ^the power- 
ful and cherished products of the collective mind comprising the pervasive 
moral and artistic environment without which neither morality nor art can 
be kept alive. Their massed constant influence shapes culture and the desires 
and purposes of the individual in a maimer that anything directly taught by 
word and axiom can never aspire to. In Europe however, this encompassing 
moral and artistic environment has been largely disintegrated since the 
Renaissance, and the artist, left to his own resources, fluctuates between an 
extreme form of subjectivism and a pale and futile reproduction of past 
ideology and emotional unity. In a well integrated society or epoch the 
problem of art for art’s sake would not arise. All art work is moral vision. 
The archetypes of the community do not permit the s^ration of art, morals 
and ordinary life and bring about on the plane of meanings and values the 
fusion between man’s emotions, imagination and achievement 

Arf and Soddl Control. 

Art induces the range of human emotions and experiences 1^ opening 
up new vistas of man’s one-ness with fdlow man, and with the entire realm 
of Becominv The power of art consists in the presentation of the universal 





^ ^dance for the individual in selecting the values of life. Art has 
the chief and easy means by which man’s collective consciousness or 
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Art md Social Tradition. 
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Art as an Escape from Society. 
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V* aim imixion ana oi liods itnmanence in 

every form, however hxed that may be, enter into their very substance. It 
is tlms that art smoothes the acerbities and excises of the sodal system, 
enabling the individual to accept his lowly status 'and position in society 
with greater complacence, and his adversity in a long sequence of births 
and deaths with greater fortitude. Art, therefore, is a most efficacious 
cultural instrument for expressing man’s repressed and baffled emotions and 
sentiments, for securing his jsychological and social adjustment. As a matter 
of fact the success of Oriental art in bringing about social equilibrium is 
illustrated by the stress of different levels of existence and the sequence of 
births and deaths and transmigration of souls in a vast panorama of life, 
where sorrow and joy, despair and promise intermingle, bridging the gulf 
between actual conditions and possibilities. The notes of frustration, sad- 
ness and pessimism are in fact drowned by the elegant display of the delights 
of the senses and the intoxication of enjoyment embodied in the array of 
surging and dancing figures^ scenes of domestic fife and love, sports of ani- 
mals, and the blossoming of flowers and the ripening of fruits that one mtnpg 
across at Ajanta, Borafaodur and Angkor. 

At the other extremity of the world of art, we find in Greece a kind of 
art that stressed the harmony of propoiftioos in statuary, temple building, 
vase-making and composition of the tragedy that are in such uttef'and sad 
contrast with the political turmoil and moral chaos of the Hellenic world. 
If the social and political system could not assure sanity and serenity to 
the Greek citizais the harmcmy and the order were to be found in the magni- 
ficent art works of Hellas glorifying Gods and heroes rather than ordinary 
mortals, and depicting the ideal events of myths and legends rather than 
the affairs of the earth. But the Hellenic gods and heroes were imbued with 
all human desires and passions, acting and suffering like the mortals of the 
earth. Yet the sovereign power of Zeus, the heroic manly strength of Her- 
cules, the womanly dignity of Hera and the noble wisdom of Pallas Athene, 
though largely ccmceived in human terms were the scwrces of consolatirm for 
the individual, though not of integrity of the Hellenic city states that pursued 
their sanguinary course of class struggles and internecine conflicts. Similarly 
the High Renaissance Ranting of Italy, with its marvellous linear rhythms 
and colour harmonies and, idealisaticms of the human situation was a counter- 
balance in the dcHnain of art to the egmstic individualian and license of the 
aristocracy and the comnKHi pecple mid the chronic turbulence and wicked- 
ness of the Italian towns. The immense vitality and terrific vigour of the 
art of Michael Angdo, who denied himsdf all the pleasures of companicmship 
and good living and devcrfed himself to aidless toil, had their counterpart in 
the grandeur, magnificence arid brutality of Italimi life. Sinularly the touch- 
ing humanism and m3r^cism of Fra An^dico revealed the faith and devo- 
tkai of the ineffectaal mkiority tot were bang smothered fay the sensualian 
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The Jataka Illustrations 
About the frescoes of Ajanta a whole book 
here the entire procession of Indian life from 
hunting, procession of horsemen and elephants and 
lands to the episodes in the birth, life and death 
sports oi monkeys and elephants, and < 
palasa tree along the trunk of which a 
here left oat. A strong sense of naturalism and 
have mingled with an intense spirituality to anin 
women and their chaste gentle poses and gestures 
finement m their reciprocal attitudes and r " 
proach something of a ritual. The drama of human 
happiness and suffering, is dominated by the 
existence, and a profound emotion of 
saturated as he devoutly wends his way from cave to 
In fact the idyllic scenes of Indian life, the rich 
jungle or the pomp and pleasures of the King’s 

the holy beings of wisdom 

the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, some of the loveliest and 
dreamt of and executed by artist, 
slender belies and meaningful, supernatural 
that are dispersed among the variegated 
at Ajanta. As an embodiment of the 
vies with Mathura, Samath and Bordiodur, 

China and distant Japan. 

The Borobodur Bible. 

S“<idhist legends but also legends from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata are depicted in bas reliefs and paintings in a thousand 
temples within the frontiers of India and in Java, Siam and Cambodia 
where the Indian art traditions spread. In the great stupa at Borobodur 
in Java we have the procession gaUeries adorned by a series of some two 
thousand bas reliefs, iUustrating the life of the Buddha according to the 
Lalita Vistara, the Divyavadana, the Kmrmavibhanga, the Gangavyuha and 
the Jatakamak as well as various other legends. Referring to these Coomara- 
swamy oteerved, “We have here a third grrat illustrated Bible, .similar in 
range, but more extensive than the rdiefs of Sanchi and the paintings of 
Ajanta. This is a supremely devout and spontaneous art, naturally lacking 
the austerity and the abstraction of tte early Buddhist primitives, tsit 
marvelloosly gradou^ decorative and sincere. The episodes represented 
are by no means so exclusively coifrQy as fe the case at Ajanta, but cover 
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social ideals of Buddhism, Ajanta 
and influenced Central Asia, 
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the whole circle of Indian life alike in city and village. The narrative ele- 
ment is more conspicuous than at Ajanta the craftsmen closely adhering to 
the book while he portrays social life, bird and animals and vegetation of 
his own land ; the reliefs at Borobodur are so extensive that if laid end to end 
they would cover a space of about three miles. In these magnificent sculp- 
tured pands which have been seen by thousands of devoted pilgrims through 
the centuries, we see unfolded a poignant epic drama of human emotions in 
a cosmk setting where man reaps the fruits of good and evil deeds (karma) 
in previous births, where god, man and animal form links in a continuous 
Cham of sequence of existences, inexorably working out the universal law of 
Karma, and where the profound lesson is to end the uninterrupted cycle of 
births and deaths through the absence of desires and the good deeds of love 
compassion and sympathy for aU. Nothing is discarded in the scenic 
sentations, the pomp of wealth, the might of arms, the ardent 
serene grace of women and the beauty of nature, 
sincere expression of the triumph of purity and wisdom 
story of Buddha’s enlightenment ’ ' 

gesture and mood of gods and angels, n:; 
in the vast panorama. Step by step, from 
through illustrations of the law of 
story of the Buddha’s preparation in the 
the episodes i ' 
for the highest wisdom 
“ When at last, writes Vogel, 
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retribution of good and noble deeds, the 
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m the life of the historical Buddha until they witness the search 
revealed by the Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana. 
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world vanishes from his sight and he is transported 

The umty of the realm of Becoming has 
more sincerely expressed in sculoture 'h.om - ■ 
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Ham^a in the .toka povein Lanka, thefi^t between the armiesof Rama 
and Havana as wen as the episodes of the life of Hari and of Kris^rr! 
all depicted in the famous temple at Angkor Vat. Here again art haTTnr 
fully ^rtraycd social universals among peoples who did not know the 
m wto have ab»rbed them so sincerely and deeply that modem artisS 
draw frequently on them for their mural decorations in the pagodas of to- 
day. In llie smelomm Buddha. Vishnu and Siva are installed t 

tor divine aMness like stars that dwell apart. But on the paintim and 
bas-reliefs on the walls of the corridors leading up to the divinities are de 
picted to conjugal love and trials of Rama and Sita, the brotherly attach 
ment of Lakshmana. the fidelity of Hanumana. the marriage of 
Parv’ati and tht> trials, sufferings and sacrifices of Bodhisattva in an^l 
too human setting. The gods who are the apotheoses of the «)cial virtues 
come down with their human desires and sufferings to the level of the cotm 
mon people, while to men and women in their devotion, thanksgiving and 
punty mise themselves to the level of the gods. Siva in order to Je the 
gods and all living creatures undertakes the stupendcsis sacrifice of drinking 
to poison cast by the ocean or by the universe serpent, Vasuki. Vishnu 
Ramchandra and Krishna go through their hundred adventures for the sake 
of the protection of heaven and earth, gods and men against the Asuras 
Similarly Buddha prepares himself for the message of enlightenment for hu- 
manity through innumerable lives of sacrifice and compassion. Then they 
come down to to earth, and mingle with all life. What brooding pity and 
tenderness for all living creatures then radiate from them, and this is re- 
ciprocated by what trustful adoration of aH ! The figures of nude female 
worshippers arranged m seraie yet animated throngs with their infinitdy 
sweet and chaste poses and gesturesi of adoration cannot but be an unfail- 
ing source of in^iratirm for the pilgrims. Even the foliage of the forest, 
the sheep, the elephants and the lambs, the nagas or the water-sprites and 
to ripple of the waters participate in the cosmic devotion not to speak of 
the homage of gods, angels and spirits of the upper air. Such is the picture 
the smx^ion of mural paintings and sculptured panels unfdded before the 
throngs of observant pilgrims as they used to wend thdr way to the main 
shrine. Religions may change, kingdoms may perish, but the art which aids 
in devating the moral tone of social life lives so long as society endures. It 
is the stress of the social universals that has brought about the merging with 
irresistible power of Beauty and Truth at Ajanta,. Sanchi, Amaravati, Bor- 
■dcAiodur and An^or Vat. 

Bibticd Scenes in European Christian Art. 

The Javanese sculptured panels have been compared with Ghiberti’s Doors 
of Paradise in Hoience designed at to opening of to 15th Century. Ghi- 
berti, Jacopo ddia Quercia, Donatello and the della Rchbias presented many 
Christian scen^ with marvellous verisimilitude and degance of composition. 
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creation of Adam and Eve, the Temptation and Expulsion, the story of 
L and Abel, Esau and Jacob, Christ before Pilate, the Crucifixion and tlie 
irrection were all pictured by Ghiberti in delightful natural backgrounds 
i superb illustrational effect. Like the Javanese scenes the various events 
a the old Testament and of the life of Christ and the Fathers of the 
irch formed the source of inspiration to generations of pilgrims who visit- 
the Bapistry at Florence. Similarly, Donatello presented with tragical 
hos the Scourging, the Crucifixion and the Deploration of Christ and with 
at dramatic vigour the scenes of Salome and St. John. A profound pity? 
derness and compassion as revealed in the poignant Christian drama were 
folded and the figures of Mary, Christ, Magdalene and the dancing angels 
i cherubims were especially depicted with great fervour and piety. 

But the difference of treatment between Oriental and Renaissance art in 
trope can hardly be missed. There is, in the first place, a tendency to- 
irds sentimentality marked in the Christian sculptors that found its apo- 
5osis in the delicious bambini and sweet madonnas of the della Robbias and 
rphael. This is far different from the chastity and restraint of movements 
id the serene rhythm of gestures of men and women in the Amaravati or 
>robodur reliefs. Many of the angels, madonnas and cherubims in Chris- 
m art are similar, pictured it appears from local models. In the East there 
no attempt at naturalism or realism, but at the same time a marvellous 
S^ic beauty of nude figures has been reached, soft, smooth and chaste, 
i^t is enhanced by the rhythm of the poses and gestures, every one of which 
tf|>f high plastic value. The beauty of the human body in Oriental sculp- 
is far different from the Grecian or the Renaissance conception. Such 
^ty, constituted by the harmony of limbs and movements and expre^ions 
face, is plastically transmuted into something more subtle and expres- 
|4of the deep and noble stirrings of the human soul, thus aiding in its at- 
of -'''Wisdom and bliss. 


The Notion of Super-sensual Perfection in Art. 

Man's physical beauty appears in Indian art as the rapture of the soul ; 
i| suggests supernatural capacity transcending the limitations of physical well- 
being, It is far different from the form of physical perfection derived by 
rdassical Greek sculpture from the spectacle in the national games, and tliat 
became almost an obsession of Europe for several centuries. Mankind has 
dreamt of other kinds of perfection, and so the norms and types of phy- 
sical human beauty differ. The luminous beauty of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
il^ishrxulor Siva is in subtle unison with the supernatural aims of the body 
as the ^ceptacle of the soul. The glory and majesty of these gods in Indian 
■ sculpture represent the apotheosis of man's beauty. Woman's charm in India 
with tfe emphasis of full, rounded breasts and ample, slanting hips is the 
grace of motherhood that hides in the fair sex her supernatural possibilities. 
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For every woman the ideal of physical perfection is that of the primordial 
Mctiier of the Universe in tlie full radiance of her maternal glory. 

The ideal of beauty of the human form in the West no doubt has been 
largely dominated by the inclinations and standards of classical Greece where 
friendship was preferred to love and the well-poised athletic form of the 
human male became the standard of human beauty. In the Orient the norms 
of the ix^rfect male and the perfect female are different and woman’s beauty 
is the flower and herald of motherhood. The Orient in its sense of beauty 
shows on the whole not merely a sounder biological judgment but also a 
sounder psychological judgment. In Western art, except in the Middle Ages 
with their Madonnas, Angels and Saints, woman’s loveliness and charm ra- 
tlier than the serenity and beauty of her soul have been stressed. In Orien- 
tal art we have not only the Apsara’s and the Nayika’s captivating loveli- 
ness. like that of A.phrodite, but also the wisdom and tranquillity of Prajna- 
paramita, Tara and Parvati. Like the unique, serene and well-balanced figu- 
res of Buddha and Siva, Indian sculpture, stirred not merely by the physical 
charm but also by the tenderness, wisdom and mystery of womanhood, has 
produced new types of feminine beauty that only have a spiritual import. 

Metaphysical Conceptions In Art, 

In Indian metaphysics the feminine symbolises the mind in creation and 
movement, not in rest and withdrawal that are symbolised by the masculine. 
Indian art represents the female divinity in the state of profound medita- 
tion only in such Buddhist images of the* goddess of wisdom as Prajnapar- 
mita and Tara seated in the rigid padma and vajrasanas with the legs firm- 
ly locked in. In some Buddhist images of Tara and the Brahmanical imag- 
es of Saraswati, Lakshmi, Kali and Parvati we find a relaxation of the rigid 
meditative pcse by the adoption of suldiasana or lalitasana with the right 
leg hanging dowm and the foot resting on a lotus. Usually, however, the 
female divinities express movement, and are in the standing, gentle tribhanga 
or in alidha and pratylidba poses in vigorous action against the forces of 
evil 

The female divinity or Sakti in Indian reli^on and art symbolises forin, 
energy or manifestation of the human spirit in all its rich and exuberant 
variety. Thus the images of female divinities are far more diverse than 
those of Vishnu, Siva or Bodhisattva. The icons of the mother deity range 
from the benignant brooding motherliness of Parvati, the serene dignity of 
Prajnaparamita and Saraswati or the nubile charm of Uma to the omnipo- 
tence and majesty of Durga slaying the demons and the weird vigour of the 
dancing and grinning Chamunda and Kali wearing the garland of skulls. . , 
Religious doctrines in India lay down the injunction forbidding the sight ■ 
of the nude female fipra Bit in India this injunction is got over by/cov-’'": 
ering the female form with thin or transparent apparel or by'repr^tati^ ^ 

^ vk'.; -.''’K-j'vv.r . 
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only of the upper part of the body as undraped. This has been due to tlie 
ancient and medieval Indian habit of clothing for women who did not cover 
the upper part of the body or used loose garments. Such, however, is the 
dominating sense of mystery and illusiveness in Indian iconography that 
the nude mingles freely and unconventionally with figures of religious or 
symbolical import. 

The Significance of Poses and Gestures : Feminine. 

Of the poses of the female form the most characteristic is the three-fold 
inflexion, tribhanga, that combines the fullness and straightness of the wo- 
man's torso with the soft and graceful slant of the right, or occasionally, 
the left hip, and that expresses a most delicate and harmonious blend of 
poise and charm, serenity and springiness. This characteristic flexion goes 
back to the images in Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati. The most elegant 
instances are afforded by the images of the Tree spirits (Yakshi or Sala- 
bhanjika) at Mathura, Konarakand and other places, of Parvati at the Ele- 
phanta cave, of the river goddesses — ^Jamuna and Saraswati — ^at Ellora, of 
Tara at Munshiganj, of Mahesvari at Bhuvaneswar and of the South Indian 
bronzes, Parvati with Subramanya in her arm, Parmeswari and Gouri. This 
pose is obviously derived from the Indian woman’s natural movement as she 
carries in her arm her child or a pitcher of water that cannot but strike an 
Indian artist. 

The exa^erated hip effect (atibhanga) produced by the mother bearing 
the child in her own arm is seen at its best in the image at Khajurah and 
the Tanjore bronze image of Parvati with Subramanya. On the other hand, 
the atibhanga flexion is also illustrated in the vcduptuous forms of the couple 
on the railing post at Amaravati, of Rati (with Kamadeva) at the Kailasa 
temple in Ellora, of the apsaras in the temples of Bengal and Orissa, of the 
many maithuna couples at Khajuraho and Konarak and of the South Indian 
bronze Mdhmi. 

The tribhanga pose is formed, as Stella Kramrisch remarks, as if brought 
about by a rotating movement, now circular, now flattened — a. movement 
which procmls from below upwards ; like a chalice it raises the globular 
breasts almost to shoulder height The dynamic movement proceeds beyond 
the physical reach of the figure and symbolises the urge within the perfect 
human feminine body to ascend towards its ultimate spiritual destiny i.e, 
towards salvation. It is noteworthy that the tribhanga pose is adopted for 
masculme divinities in Indian art whenever the softer qualities, such as love, 
cbmpassiMi and boiignity are sought to be stressed. Thus this pose is char- 
acteristic of the figure of Bodhisattva at Ajanta, of Buddha at Bagh, of 
Vajrapani at the Visvakarma cave, of Maitreya and Lokanatha in Bengal 
and Orissa, of the many figures of Krishna throughout Northern India and 
of the South Indian images of Siva as Gangadhara or Kalasamhara. 
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The balanced tribhanga flexion has been adopted in images in all Asia- 
,tlc countries from Central Asia and China. to Java and Cambodia wherevet 
Indian art traditions have established themselves. Thus both man’s and 
woman s body in Oriental art is, in, the first place, so transmuted as it may 
attain something beyond the possibilities of physiology that confine the Gre- 
cian and Renaissance search for physical beauty ; and, in the second place, 
the human body is so abstracted and rearranged in its essentials as to be 
useful in fonnai shape, proper to stone, metal or wood. The significance of 
Oriental art forms lies not merely in its rich symbolism and attempt to create 
super-sensual norms of beauty but even more in their abstract formal rhy- 
thms and movements. 

No attempt is made here to imitate human anatomy, but the features 
of the body, especially the face, hands and feet are so represented as to make 
the supernatural aims of the body easily comprehensible. Thus in a sense 
the representation of Buddha, Vishnu and Siva is a symbol It expresses 
the idea of Being or Booming. Secondly, if it be a stone, bronze or wood- 
en image, its abstract formal or geometrical quality transcends' the naturalis- 
tic, for the copying of nature is the real enemy of symbolism. In different 
Oriental countries man’s beauty or perfection is represented by art in diff- 
erent media in a blend of formal element and naturalism that has markedly 
differed in different epochs. But the emphasis is always twofold : first, to- 
wards the notion of extra-physical or supernatural perfection ; secondly, to- 
wards the formal, highly simplified image, almost geometrically conceived, 
that can express the inner life where the conflicts and struggles are resolved 
into a profound tranquillity, competence and majesty. 

The supernatural beauty of the male divinity, such as Buddha, Bodhisat- 
tva, Siva or Vishnu, is expressed in Indian sculpture by the smooth model- 
ling of broad shoulders such as those of the bull or the elephant and of a 
slender waist such as that of the lion and by an elegant roundness and soft- 
ness of the limbs such as those of the female body. All divinities are youth- 
ful and should look like sixteen years old, as enjoined in the Vishnudhar- 
mottara, should never show any’ muscles, veins or bones, and should bear a 
nimbus. The Vishnudharmottara adds that the face of the gods should be 
weli-fmished and benignant ; large arches, triangles and other geometrical 
shapes should be avoided in reprinting gods. A smooth and rounded bo- 
dily frame in which anatomical details are largely eliminated easily suggests 
superhuman grace and power. 

An elaborate variety of ornaments decks the undraped divine figures. 
The crown or tiara, the ear-ring, the chain and the girdle are especially carv- 
ed with great artistic effect contributing towards the enchantment and illu- 
siveness of the figures. An abstract, super-sensible form becomes the fit ;r 
vehicle of ideal attributes of the deity that are further symbolised and sup- < 
ported by the addition of hands and heads so harmoniously balanced in the t 
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whole plastic composition that they do not engender any suggestion of the 
abnormal or the grotesque but on the contrary logically and happily trans- 
late the underlying motive of the icon. 



The Significance of Poses cmd Gestures : Masculine. 

Most of the naale divinities in Indian Sculpture are in rigid standing or 
sitting meditative poses. The heavy solidity of the lower part of the body 
and of the firmly placed legs (samapadsthanaka) that are not much articu- 
lated as well as the unshakeably straight vertical line from the crown to 
the feet express powerfully in stone or bronze the omnipotence and inflexi- 
bility of truth asserting themselves above the impermanence of life and the 
world. The same notion is also represented by the rigidity of the seated 
pose of meditation in baddha padmasana. with the legs firmly interlocked 
and the soles turned upward. Buddha, Vishnu or Surya that belong to the 
hi ghes t level of spiritual existence are usually depicted in the above poses. 
But Bodhisattva, Siva and above all Krishna show curvilinear movement 
(bhanga) and rhythm of the body symbolical of the grace and compassion 
to man tha t are stressed. Since the deity is not a human individual but 
the embodiment of a supernatural or metaphysical abstraction, there is also 
often a striking departure from the human form or symmetry in the multi- 
plicity of heads, hands and feet so aS to suit the cosmic vision. Oriental 
sculpture oversteps anthropomorphism, and seeks nothing more and no- 
thing less than tlie expression of the Beyond, reached by cosmic meditation 
with none of the limitations set by measurable human goals and ideals. Thus 
what is a symmetrical from the standpoint of naturalism and realism becomes 
in sculpture the vehicle of the cosmic and the transcendental. It must, 
however, be remembered that in certain schools and epochs art retained its 
human anthropomorphic character, as instanced by Gupta art in India, Tang 
and Sung art in China and Nara art in Japan. 

Finally, the play of fingers of the hands, mudra, as these hold some 
flowers or implements, the sway of the limbs as well as general movements 
are devised in Indian sculpture as suggestive of the deity and of His or Her 
divine actions (divyakriya) far remote from human gestures and move- 
ments. Yet these are invested with a remarkable tenderness and subtlety 
of expression of what are really superhuman and spiritual emotions and 
attitudes. On the other hand the practice of such movements, postures and 
gestures has been found in Oriental yogic experience to engender the spiritual 
atmosphere, attitudes and virtues associated with the particular deity. Thus 
the artist for his image-making must resort to spiritual and aesthetic con- 
templation (dhyana) and not the imitation of any human model that he has 
been strictly enjoined to eschew. Thus he works directly from his own 
mental image that represents some aspect or other of the cosmic essence. 
Even where the image of a horse is to be blade from a horse actually seen . 
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the artist is required, as we read in the Sukraniti, to form a mental image 
in dhyana. Defect in portraiture is attributed in the Hindu canon of art 
not to lack of observation but to imperfect identification (sithila samadhi). 
ilius the practice of Hindu art is a discipline of meditation which eventuates 
in the skill of operation and technique (silpasthana-kausala). On the other 
hand those who look at earthen images “do not serve the clay as such but 
without regard thereof honour the deathless principles referred to in the 
eartlien images.*’- It is serene perfect meditation that can beget the perfect 
J3odiiy poise of Buddha,, Bodiiisattva, 'Siva and Vishnu. 

But while the Orient has produced some of the world’s most perfect, 
inevitable and inspiring male and female images and poses of tlie profound 
serenity and silence of Being, certain other spiritual moods that embody the 
processes of Becoming or divine actions (divyakriya) have also re- 
ceived magnificent and unique plastic expression. These have usually taken 
the plastic forms of the various forms of Saktis, Hindu and Buddhistia 
Such mother goddesses are found both in their static as well as active poses. 
In their postures of repose, as in the images of Parvati, Prajnaparamita, 
Tara, Mahapratisara and Saraswati, they represent the very incarnation of 
youthful charm and energy. But sometimes they are also represented as 
engaged in strenuous struggle against the Asuras or powers of evil when their 
gestures and movements become wild and terrible although their faces depict 
uniDcrturbed traiiquillity. A profound detachment and absence of emotion 
in the movement or action are combined with an absolute sense of omni- 
potence devoid of any the least inkling of brutality or vulgar exhibition of 
physical force. The Asuras, again, seem to succumb without opposition or 
conflict as if pre-ordained according to the immutable cosmic law of the supre- 
macy of truth and righteousness that the goddess symbolises. Or apin, the 
goddess is represented in a single image symbolising the struggle within the 
human soul, the power of destruction of the flesh and the devil in the mind 
of the worshipper and the beholder. Such are the animated images 
of Durga, Kali, Chamunda, Tara or Paranasavari that yet exhibit a magni- 
ficent beauty and feeling-import contrasted with those implicit hi the moie 
serene and pleasant types of beauty as Parvati, Prajnaparamita, Uma^or 
Gouri. Their sitting posture is also relaxed in sukbasana or lalitasana with 
the right leg pendent or placed on a lotus in soft self-conscious gesture of 
love and benediction to man. It is noteworthy that in Buddhist or Brah- 
manical art outside India the perfect pose and symmetry that the Indian 
sculptor could give to the various images in their various seats and gestures 
{asanas and mudras) following the Indian yogic traditions could not be 
achieved. Many of these poses were no doubt unfamiliar to the Buddhist 


2. Divyavadana, Ch. XXXVI and Sukranitisara quoted by Coomaraswamy 
in The Part of Art in Indian Life, Culture Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 501-50^. 
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and Brahmanical converts in China and Further India. Finally, when tire 
divinity is represented in Indian sculpture in its wild destructive aspects, 
dwarf and pot-bellied bodies having none of the youth and elegance of Bud- 
dha, Vishnu, Siva and Parvati are figured. Heruka, a dancing Buddhist 
divinity terrible in his aspects, is a well known illustration from the sculpture 
of medieval Bengal. 

The Terrible In Art. 

In the art of very few countries has the universal mood of the terrible 
(bhayanaka) been expressed and that in such cosmic significance. Nara- 
Simha or the God-lion and the female deities such as Parnasavari, Durga, 
Chamunda, Kali and Ugra Tara symbolise the destructive aspects of the 
cosmic process. All that is terrible and repellent are combined in such images 
intended to detach the beholder or devotee from the life of the senses for 
reaching the truth, which is indeed assured by the grim dancing figures 
through the gesture of hope (abhaya) in one of her many swirling hands, 
the other hands usually holding skull, corpse, spear, kettle-drum or bone. 

It is easy to understand that in the human mind spiritual truth or 
wisdom becomes fierce resentment or righteous indignation when it encoun- 
ters wickedness, vice and ignorance and that love and compassion that en- 
compass everybody enforce themselves upon those who deny its power of 
deliverance. It is this psychology that underlies the expression of the ter- 
rible in Oriental painting and sculpture. In Mahayana Buddhism and 
Tantrikism of Tibet and China and in Shingon Buddhism in Japan several 
representations of the terrible are met with. In Eastern India and Tibet 
the God of Death is a familiar figure. In Japan there are the formidable 
images of I>ai-Itoku and Fudo. The former is a modification of the Brah- 
manic Yamantaka, the god of death, and the latter is a fierce manifestation 
of Maha Vairochana, representing the subjugating powers of Buddha ovei 
the human passions.^ Often in oriental religious doctrine and art the serene 
and the fierce, the cotni^ssionate and the furious are contrasted phases of 
the supreme manifestation of the deity. 

No such reconciliation of opposites, of grimness and hope, darkness and 
light, sacrifice and renewal of life will be found in the treatment of the ter- 
rible in Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment,’ Goya’s ‘Saturn’ or Delacroix’s 
Medea, three of the rare representations of the terrible in Western art, while 
in the representation of the Dance of Death by Holbin, Rethel or other mas- 
ter artists or in the recent treatment of the same theme by Albin Egger-Lienz 
in Germany we encounter a morbid consciousness of mortality, of the omni- 
presence of death that has not freed itsdf from the narrow, medieval spirit. 

3. Aiiesaki : BuddHstk Art, pp. 37-44, 
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Contrasted with the silent and the poised or the vigorous and the grim 
supematural types of beauty in Indian art are the types of loveliness as re- 
presented by the Yakshis, Vrikshakas and Salabhanjikas in .Sanchi and 
Mathura and the Apsaras and Nayikas (celestial nymphs) in Khajuraho 
and Orissa in the later centuries. The Apsara is the danseuse of heaven as 
the Nayika is of the earth. Each is free in her loves and wiles, unattached 
to the home and the family. In these figures Indian art expresses the de^ 
lights and sports of sex, the incomparable charm of woman that lures men 
and gods. Such figures abound in the temples of gods and goddesses and 
embody the Indian ideal of feminine loveliness. About these Apsara figures 
Rothenstein observes : “ Today we look at Sanchi, Badamii and Ellora, or 
at the loveliest of all the ’medieval carvings at Konarak, Bhuvaneswar and 
Rhajuraho,^ and accept them gratefully with the dancing Greek nereids, the 
figures from Boticelli’s Primavera or Venus rising from the sea as enchanting 
manifestations of man's delight in human beauty. The Apsara takes an 
equally important place in the Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina art. So 
racial a conception could not be changed with the form of religious dogma/'® 

The tree spirits, the nymphs and the heroines of love embody in plastic 
language all the similes that classical Sanskrit poetry has used to meticul- 
ously delicate the features of female charm. The norms of beauty and of 
expression of erotic and seductive attitudes are in this case also not derived 
from any human models. Thus the Apsaras and the Nayikas of the medieval 
temples of Central India, Bengal and Orissa do not suggest gross sex but the 
sport and delight of the primordial energy (Sakti) that underlies the causa- 
tion of the universe and of every manifestation or appearance. Such images 
of female beauty have in fact contributed towards the sublimation and ele- 
vation of sex to a supersensible plane, following up the entire medieval Indian 
religious thought that found the sex motif as the symbol of the cosmic energy 
explaining the conception and creation of the universe. 

Enchanting male forms of human beauty are represented by the figures 
of Krishna in the medieval temples. There are, for instance, the South Indian 
bronze images of dancing Krishna (15th Century) and the supremely elegant 
wooden image of Krishna Govinda of Southern India (17th Century). It 
"was, however, Rajput painting that created the most graceful types of human 
loveliness in the figures of Krishna and Radha, the incarnations of eternal 
youth and beauty in Krishna legend. Nowhere in Oriental art has such 
bewitching loveliness of the human figures been limned with such lyrical 
intensity and tenderness. But even here the symbolism of the human soul 


4. And also at Mayurbhanj. Vide the figure in R. D. Banerjee: History of 
Orma, Volume 2, p. 420. 

5, Codrington ; Ancient India, Introduction, p. 3. 
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(Radha) forsaking the world, to unite with the Divine, the eternal and uni- 
versal bridegroom Krishna lends a profound mystery and other-worldliness 
to the treatment. Oriental art metamorphoses and exalts man’s natural de- 
light in human beauty and the associated eroticism into an abstract, intell^- 
tualised and universal sentiment that becomes the clue to profound know- 
ledge, insight and striving. The incomparable figure of loveliness becomes 
also the social symbol or universal that effectively drains the unconscious 
of the individual, and prepares him, according to the state of his psycholo- 
gical development, for a generic and impersonal vision of love, goodness and 
beauty. 





VEDIC GODS 


By 

MaMmahopadhyaya Dr. R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., ph.d. 

Who ara the Vedic Gods is a question as old as Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukta. His attempt to answer the question has failed to satisfy not 
merely his contemporaries, but also modem scholars. The classification of 
Vedic gods as transparent and translucent has been ef no help. It is how- 
ever hoped that what has been stated in the “ Drapsa,” “Eclipse-cult ” and 
in my papers published in Oriaital Journals will be of some help in clear- 
ing the obscurity of Vedic gods and of the phenomena described in connec- 
tion with them in the Vedas. The Vedic gods are no other than tlie seven 
planets, the twenty-seven asterisms, Agastya or Canopus, and Sunasira, the 
Dog-star Serius and a few other periodical stars. These are the Devas. 
The Asuras are the imaginary dark spirits of night Thus Agni is Mars, 
Angirasa called also ‘ Go ’ meaning cow or bull is Jupiter. Dirghatamas is 
Mercury and Bhrigu or Kanya is Venus. Vaiuija with his Pasas is Saturn 
with his rings. Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury are also called Bandhu, 
Subandhu, Smtabandhu, and Viprabandhu in order. The sun is Indra while 
fighting with eclipse-donon. He is Savitar while revealing the world d^lring 
the clearance of eclipse. The moon in eclipse is Soma-juice under filter to 
be drunk by Indra and other gods. The sun is Mitra when he arrives at the 
equinoctial asterism. The old father and mother are the winter and summer 
solstices. The Etevayana is the portion of the ecliptic between equinox and 
summer solstice. The Pitiyana is the path from summer solstice or winter 
solstice to equinox. The seven sages (Saptarshis, such as Atri, Bhrigu, Kutsa, 
Va§i§tha, Gautama, Kasyapa and Angiras, are also the same seven planets. 
Bhrigu is Venus ; VaSi^tha is Mars, Ra^yapa is the Sun, Kutsa is Saturn, 
Atri is Mercury, and Angirasa is Jupiter. These are quite different from the 
seven sages of the Great Bear, though some names are common to both the 
groups. These are known as Atri, Maridii, Valisitha, KSsyapa, Angirasa, 
Pulaha, Pulastya, and Kratu. The seven vayus are the seven intercalary 
months fimctioning as wind. The sevai lords of intercalary months, such as 
Dhata, Aryaim, Mitra, Varuipa, Amsa, and Bhaga, and Indra are also the 
same seven planets, with different names having different functions. Dhatar 
is the moon, Aryaman is Jupiter, Varusja is Saturn, Mitra is Equinoctial sun, 
Indra is the Sun, and Amsa and Bhaga are Mercury and Venus. 

The Vedic poets such as Vi4vamitra, Va4iistha and others are not ordi- 
nary mortals ; each poet is a representative of a particular planet speaking 
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of his own functions and merits. Thus Visvamitra is the moon, a born 
Kshatriya. He becomes Brahman by adopting Gayatri, the sun’s merit, re- 
minding us of the necessity of combination of the sun and the moon. Vasi^- 
tha is Agni, Mars. The Aitareya Biiahmaina (I. 28) says Agniravi devanam 
VaM^tah.” Venus and Jupiter are poets and priests. (See the Panclia- 
janu, Foona Orientalist Voi. VII Nos. 1 & 2). 

The following analysis of tlie functions and the natural phenomena 
through which these gods or planets pass, as depicted in the first Mandala of 
the Rig Veda will show that the subject matter not only of the Rig Veda 
but also of the other Vedas is- premeditated and preplanned by the learned 
among the Vedic people — 

Agni is as important a Vedic deity as Indra. He is called the son of 
the eartii (V. 61), Grahapathi or Vastospathi (Lord of the House-hold). 
He is also called Sruta-bandhu being one of the four brothers (X. 57-61). 
The period of his yearly revolution round the ecliptic or his own orbit consists 
of 687 days, being equal to two nodal years of 343 days each. If we add 
to it one more nodal year, it amounts to 1029 days which is equal to an 
eclipse cycle of 1000 days and an intercalary month. Seven such cycles 
make up 7000 days and seven intercalary months, and are equal to 19 luni- 
solar years, the so called Metonic cycle. This idea is referred to in the verse 
Trimurdhanam Saptarasmin” he has three heads and seven ropes (held 
in seven hands) in the last hymn of Rig Veda (L 146) — his domination 
over both the minor and major eclipse cycles is very well described in oft- 
quoted enigmatic Vedic verse “CatvM Sringa’’ (IV. 58, 3). This verse 
has been variously interpreted. No less an authority than the author of the 
Mahabhashya takes it to be a description of grammatical parts of speech. 
Sayaipa’s explanation is too wdl-known to need repetition here. The real 
meaning of the verse seems to be the description of Agni, Mars, as the lord 
of the three nodal years making up one of tlie seven chakras or cycles of 
1000 days. The verse may be translated thus 

Four are the horns, three the legs, two heads, seven hands, are there to 
Agni. Fastened or bound with three ropes he bellows like a bull. This great 
god known as Mahadevan has taken possession of the mortals. 

Explanation 

-The two nodes are the two heads ; as each of them is given two horns, 
tlie number of horns with which the bull assails his victims are four. Each 
of the three nodal years which make up the body of the bull has one leg. 
So the whole body has three legs. As each of the three legs is given a fasten- 
ing, his fastenings are three. The seven hands seem to be the seven cycles 
of 1000 each presided over by Agni* As he is regarded as Eclipse-fire, he is 
said to have power over mortals. There may also be some reference to 
number 7, the cube of which makes a nodal year 7 x 7 x 7 = 343. Three 
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such years 3 X 343— one thousand and twenty-nine days. or Mars 

is believed to have three heads and seven ropes or rays (in I. 146) to have 
the power of burning eclipse-demons and thus help Indra in his fight with 
Vritra, Sambara and other demons in solar or lunar eclipses. 

Agni Vaisvanar (58-60) is Indra or Vajm— (See Sayana’s Commentary 
on I. 59). 1, 12, 21, 31, 36, 45, 58-60, 65-79 ; 93-99; 127-129, 143-150.’ 
There are the numbers of the hymns in which Agni is praised in the first 
Manfiala. 

Indra— He is identified with Surya ; he is Manu and Surya. He is called 
Surya (RV. X. 89). S. B. identifies Indra with the sun, Vritra being the 
moon. Venkatamadhava quotes Brahmajga in Rv. I. 6, 4 in support of the 
identity of Indra with the sun. It follows therefore that the sun in his fl^t 
with Eclipse-demon or causing limar eclipses is called Indra. In his fight 
he is sometimes accompanied by Vayu or horse, the intercalary month in each 
cycle of 1000 days (three nodal, years) being regarded as the sun’s horse. 
Seven Vayu indicate seven intercalary months at the close of seven cycles or 
seven thousand days 19 luni-solar years. Rv. I. 2 is in praise of Indra-vayu. 
He malres his appearance in solar eclipse as a conqueror and as a drinker of 
soma juice (the moon) in lunar— (4-11 ; 14-15 ; 17-18). In solar ecplises 
Minor planets become visible. They are called Charshinis, 19. The dose 
of the major cycle of 19 years with an eclipse, Jupiter being visible ; 21 years 
23 close of a cycle. 24-25 eclipsed moon is called Sunahsepa. 26-30 the same 
story of Sunahsepa. 32 lunar ; 33 Navagras and Daiagras mentioned heie 
are of the class of several cyclic jupiters. Jupiter’s appearance for 9 or 110 
months before becoming invisible when the sun comes near him for two or 
three months in each year is regarded as Jupiter’s departure to heaven for two 
or three months after performing Satra sacrifice for 9 or 10 months. Once 
in 12 years when Jupiter happens to be in Leo he becomes occulted by the 
moon. This is considered Atiratrasatra (See Rv. 10, 57-62 and my papers 
on “Planets in the Vedas’’’). The Jupiter’s recovery of brilliance after the 
sun’s departure to Libra from Leo, is described here as recovery of Jupiter’ s 
cows from Panis or non-sacrificing merchants infesting Libra by Indra under 
the guidance of Sarrha dogs, or two groups of 4 stars in the Cani’s major 
or minor. In verse 8 eclipse is also mentioned. In 10 recovery of sun’s 
rays by Indra is described as Indra’s milking the cows. 34 Asvinis here 
are Mercury and Venus who are regarded as the sons of dawn appearing 
during the solar eclipse. 35 Savitar is seen emerging out of solar eclipse, 
making the world visible. 37-40 seven vayus or intercalary months are 
Dhatar, Mitra, Aryama, Varupa, Amsa, Bhaga and Indra. 41 Adityas are 
Dhatar, Aryan. They are the lords of seven intercalary months. 


1. These numbers refer to the hymns of the first Mandala. 
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44 Lunar, 46-48 lunar, 50 Dawn, 51 Lunar, Mercury becomes visible 
(Read the story quoted by Qayaina here). 52 solar, 53 lunar at the close, 
1099 days or 1059 days. 54 solar at the close of 40 years which is equal to 
two cycles of 19 years each. Indra is said to have fought in 99 solar eclipses. 
55 lunar, 55-56 lunar, 57 solar. 61 solar. 63 Indra's old exploits. 80-83 
lunar. 84 Indra and Dadhyanh. The latter is moon who is reduced to 
skeleton in new moon and Indra's slaying Vritra with his bone means re- 
moval of the mcx>n resulting in the destruction of Vritra or shadow in solar 
eclipse. 85-88 seven Maruts indicating 19 years cycle. 89-90 all gcds. 91-S2 
lunar 100 solar, here Sayana says that five planets represent four variiias with 
Nishadas as the fifth caste (See also Varahamihira’s Brihajjataka on the 
castesi of Planets). 101-104 lunar 108-109 Indra and Agni and Varaiia in 
lunar. 121 solar 129 Indra's exploits, 130 Eclipse-demons ; 131-133 lunar; 
134-137 lunar. 33-34, 46-49, 92, 112-113 ; 115-120, 123 Aivim or Mercury or 
Venus with or without Dawn in solar or lunar. If it is second Dawn then 
it is solar Eclipse. 

20, 110-111 and Ribhus, called Prabhva, Vibhva and Vaja, three sons of 
king Sudhanva, divided the Chamasa cup i.e. , the celestial sphere into 4 
divisions of 90 degrees each, assigning three months to each. (2) Made one 
horse i.e,, one lunar m<mth into two horses for the sun’s chariot, (3) 
They made Mercury and Venus the charioteers of the Sun, since they are 
fore-runners of the sun. (4) They made out of the hide of a cow two cows, 
or one cow and one calf, here the cow is purvapMIguni and its calf is Jupiter. 
(See Rv. X. 57-62 also my paper on Planets in the Vedas). 5. The renova- 
tion of father and mother i.e., the solstices so as to make tliem appear ever 
in youth. 22, 35 Savitar, the sun is called Savitar when he is emerging out 
of an eclipse making the world visible. 13 and 142 Apriverses for adjust- 
ment of calendar or iuni-solar years. (See my Drapsa) . 43 and 114 Rudra 
i.e., the moon and also Vayus, his sons are praised here 64 ; 85-90 Maruts 
or seven vayus, indicating the close of 19 years cycle with or without an 
eclipse. 

62 reappearance of Jupiter after Sun’s departure from Leo and Vergo and 
Jupiter’s recovery of Cows i.e., his rays of light with the help of Indra or the 
Sun, is here referred to. 

89-90, 105-107, and 122 Adityas. They are seven known as Dhatar, 
Aryama, Mitra, Varuna, Amsa, Bhaga, and Indra. In other words the moon 
the Jupiter, the Sun in equinox, Saturn, Mlercury and Venus and the Sun in 
his fight against Vritra or causing lunar eclipse. They are also the lords of 
seven in intercalary months. 

125-126 so called Danastutis or praise of gifts. The gifts are really ani- 
mals immolated on the occasion of eclipses. 
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159-160 ^Dyava-Prithv!, the . ioci’of the two solstices. , Uttarayai)a and 
Dakshiipayaria known as father and mother. 

122 Visvede^as or all moving luminaries are no other than the seven 
planets indicating the close of a cycle with an eclipse solar or lunar. 

105 Trita Aptya is no other than the third Rohita eclipse at the close of 
a cycle of 1000 days. In this series of three eclipses each falls back by 10 
days compared with the same in the previous cycle (See my Eclipse-cult). 

From the above analysis it is clear that the same seven planets are dif- 
ferently named according to change in their functions and that eclipses, occu- 
lations of planets are the most important subject matter of the Vedic hymns 
necessitating the performance of suitable sacrifices to appease the gods. 


THE BUDDHIST SECTS : A SURVEY 


By 

Dr. NALINAKSHA DUTT, M.A., BX., ph.d., d.litt. 

Buddhism, in its historical, religious and philosophical aspects, has 
received a fairly exiiaustive treatment in the hands of the present-day orien- 
talists. Still, it semsy the appearance of a number of sects in the second 
century after Buddha’s death has not received the amount of attention it 
deserves. It was noticed by distinguished scholars such as Burnouf (Lotus, 
357) and Wassilief (Buddhismus, 223), Beal {Ind. Ant., 1880, 299) and 
Rhys Davids (JRAS., 1891, 411 ; 1892, 5), Takakusu (I-tsing, xxiii) and 
Csoma Korbsi (As. Res. xx, 298), Burgess (Cave Temples of India) and 
Biihier (JRAS., 1892), Walleser (Die Sekten des alien Buddhismus) , Olden- 
berg (Vinaya Pipaka, Intro.) and La Vallee Poussin (hid. Ani., 1903), and 
lately by Masuda (Asia Major, II) and Mrs. Rhys Davids (Points of Contro- 
versy, Intro.). The galaxy of names, mentioned above, reveals that the import- 
ance of the topic was well realised but materials were lacking to add flesh and 
blood to the skeleton. Masuda’s notes and translation of Vasumitra’s work 
made a substantial contribution to the topic, and now by a comparative study 
of the Kathdvatthu and Vasumitra’s work, it has been possible to form a 
fair idea of the sectarian differences, and it will be our attempt in this- paper 
to point them out within a small compass. 

Towards the end of the first century of its existence the Buddhist sahgha 
began to split up into several safighas on account of the differences of opinion 
in matters of doctrines, disciplinary rules, and even in the manner of cutting 
and wearing robes.^ According to the Vinaya traditions of almost all the 
principal schools the first split in the Buddhist chuixh took place at the 
Second Council, held about a century after Buddha’a death. The split is 
attributed to differences of opinion regarding the interpretation of ten points 
of discipline. An attempt was made in the Council to make up the difference, 
but it met with failure. There formed two parties, one favouring a more 
rigid interpretation of the rules while the other preferred the use of a little 
more discretion in the application of the rules. Among the former the monks 
of Kausambi, Avanti and other western countries were predominant while 
among the latter were the monks of Vaisall, Pataliputra and other eastern 
countries. Once the split commenced, it went on multiplying till we hear of 
the appearance of eighteen sects. From differences in disciplinary rules, the 
split encroached upon doctrines as well, and the Buddhist monks developed 

1. TakakusU’s l-tsmg, p. 6 : Each school has traditions handed down from 
teacher to pupil, each perfectly defined and distinct from the other.’' 
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distinct divisions among themselves, one espousing certain doctrines as against 
another, and some of the doctrines even going to the length of being almost 
un-Buddhistic.. ' 

As far as the tradition goes, the party who were in favour of the letter 
of the law claimed themselvesi as more orthodox than the other, though it is 
doubtful if thdr claim was agreed to by the other. The orthodox party also 
could not remain in unison for a long time, for within a short time of ite 
existence we hear of its being split up into eleven sub-sects known as Thera- 
vida (or Arya Sthaviranikaya),^ MahMsaka, Dharmagupta, Sarvastiviada, 
Sam, ISsyapiya, Sahkantika (Sautriantika) and Suttavada, Vatsiputiiya (or 
Sammitiya), Dharmottanya, Bhadrayaniya, and Chan-nagarika. 

The un-orthodox party too were split into seven sub-sects known as the 
Mahasahghika, Gokulika (Kukkulika), PahhattivMa (Prajhaptivada), 
Bahusrutiya, Cetiyavlada, Ekvyavaharika and Lokottaravada. 

Besides these eighteen, we are told that there occurred a few more sub- 
divisions known as the Siddhatthika, Rajagirika, Aparasaila, Purvasaila 
(collectively called the Andhakas), Uttariapathaka, Vetulyaka, Hemavatika 
(Haimavata), Viajiriya, Hetuvada, VibhajyavMa, Abhayagirivasin, Maha- 
viitaravasin, Dhammarucika, and Sagallya. 

The traditions slightly differ in naming the sects but on the whole there 
is a fair agreement, and the differences may be overlooked at present. 

Chronology of the Sects 

In the Ceylonese chronicles, the emergence of the sects has been shown 
in a genealogical form without any indication of their chronology while in 
Bhavya and Vasumitra's treatise some indication by centuries has been given, 
e.g., Sarvastivada appeared at the beginning of the 3rd century after Buddha’s 
death followed by the VMsIputiiya, Dharmottariya, Sammitiya, Channa- 
girika, and Mahisasaka. At the end of the 3rd century and beginning of the 
4th, appeared the Dharmagupta„ Kiasyaplya and Sautrantika. As far as the 
sub-divisions of the Mahasahghikas are concerned, the sects appearing in the 
2nd century after Buddha’s death were the Ekavyavaharika, Lokottaravada, 
Kukkutika (Gokulika) and Prajhaptivada. Towards the close of the 2nd 
century appeared the Caityakas and the iSaila schools. There is no doubt 
that the sects appeared one after another, and it seems these came into exist- 
ence in close contiguity, and probably most of them may be dated within 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries after Buddha’s death. 

INSCRIPTIONAL EVIDENCES 

The only safe data by whidh we can proceed to establish tiie antiquity 

2. I-tsim, p. 10; Masuda’s translation of Vasumitra’s treatise in the Asia 
Major, II (henceforth referred to " Masuda ’’ only). 
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of a particular sect are the inxriptional evidences. Biihler^ pointed out that 
he did not come across the names of any s^t in Bharhut and Sanci inxrip- 
ptions. In the inscription on Matliura Lion Capital {circa 120 B.c)'^ the 
Mahasahghikas and the Sarvastivadins are mentioned as two rival sects. In 
|the inscriptions during the reign of Kani^ka and Huvi^ka these two sects are 
mentioned more than once.^ 

It is only in the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikanda inscriptions (3rd and 
4th centuries we come across the names of the Mahisasakas, Bahus- 

rutiyas, Caityakas and the' iSaila schools. In the Samath inscription (300 
A.D,) there is a reference to the Sammitiyas as ousting the SarvastivMins 
who had previously ousted the Theravadins.® If we rely on the insciiptional 
evidences alone, we may chronologically place the origin of sects thus : 

(i) Theravada and Mahasanghika. 

(ii) l Sarvastivada and Mahisasaka. 

(iii) Bahusrutiya, Caityaka and Saila schools. 

(iv) Sammitiya. 

Literary Evidences 

The Ceylonese chronicles place the origin of the eighteen sects within 
a century after the Second Ccuncil, pointing out only the gradual sub-divisions 
of the sects. Bhavya, Vasumitra and Vimtadeva are not more helpful in this 
respect. The only literary evidence which is of any use to us is furnished 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Kathavatthu. He attributes the 
views dixussed in the Kathavatthu to particular sects and thereby helps us 
in finding out how many of the sects were in existence before the Kathavatthu 
was composed. The list of sects so mentioned is as follows : — ^Vatsaputriya 
(Sammitiya), Sarvastivada, Mahasanghika, Kiagyapya, Pubbaseliya, Apara- 
seliya, Hajagirika, Siddhatthika, Gokulika, Bhadrayianika, Mahi^saka, 
Uttarapathaka, Hetuvadin and Vetulyaka. 

Unfortunately the date of composition of the Kathavatthu is still a 
matter of uncertainty. The fact that it dixusses views of a xct like the 
Vetulyakas or Suhhatavadins shows that though its compilation might have 
started quite early, accretions went on till a late date. The Vetulyakas or 
SuQhatavadins need not be placed later than the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. 
and X we may take it for granted that the xcts that the Kathavatthu had in 
view were in existence about the 3rd century a.d. The inscription too does not 
take us much earlier regarding the date of origin of the §aila and a few other 
sects. Vasumitra’s date would have been the best landmark but the difficulty 

3. JRAS., 1892, p. 597. ^ ^ 4 JS:. ix, pp. 139, 141, 146. 

5. See my Early Mmastic Buddhism (henceforth abbreviated as EMB) II 
pp. 58f., 122. 
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arises r^arding the identification of Vasumitra, the author of the treatise 
on , the sects. . ... 

Origin and Home of the Sects. 

During the first century of its existence, Buddhism did not spread beyond 
yesali and Campa on the east, Kosambi and Avanti on the west, Mathura 
and iSiavasti on the north, the southern limit being the boundaries of Ahga 
and Magadha. The participants in the deliberations of the Second Council 
also hailed from this area. The two parties formed in this council lived 
together in Magadha but one preferred to proceed towards the west and the 
other to the east. The former adhered to the orthodox views and became 
known as Theravadins or Sthaviravadins, and the latter sided witli the un- I 
orthodox and came to be called the Mahasahghikas. The division between 
the two groups grew wider and wider, ultimately, one paved the way to 
Hmayana and the other to Mahayana. 

The Mahasanghikas 

The Mahasahghikas continued to wield their influence at VesalJ and 
Pafaliputra and send out their monks to the north as well as to the south. 
Fahien^ found the Vinaya of this school at Pataliputra while Yuan Chwang^ 
states that the Hinayanic monks of Pataliputra began the Mahasahghika 
school. I-tslng^ found the adherents of this school mostly in Magadha, a few 
in Lata and Sindhu, and some in a few places in northern, southern and 
eastern India side by side with other sects. From the statement of the three 
Chinese pilgrims, it is evident that the Mahasahghikas remained in Magadha 
and had a few adherents in the northern and southern countries. The stilim 
at Andarab (Afghanistan)^^ and the cave at Karle (Bombay Presidency) 
are dedicated to the teachers of the Mahasahghika school. These are clear 
testimonies to the authenticity of tlie statement of I-tsing. 

■The offshoots, of the Mahasahghikas, however, were mostly local ones. 
The most prominent of them were the iSaila schools, known as Purvaiailas, 
Apara&ilas, and Uttarasailas and Caityakas. The Saiias or hills and moun- 
tains from which a particular branch derived its name are located around 
Amaravati and Nlgarjunikoijda in the Guntur district Along with the Saila 
schools there were the Caityakas, who probably derived the name from the 
Mahicaitya erected there, and the Lokottaravadins, who were so called for 
their deification of Buddha. 

From all these evidences, we may conclude that the Mahasanghikas were 
predominant in Magadha having their centres at Ve^H and Pataliputra, and 
that their offshoots were localised in the Guntur District, in and around 
Amamvati and Nagarjunikqnda. 

, 7 . L^e's Fah^rprSB. ■ , S. Watters, Yuan Ckwmi, I, p.. 2®, „ 

9. I^tsing, p. xxiii. ,■ P* 

11., B. I., , vii, pp. 64 i, 71 L ; ^ ' ^ ‘ " ■ 
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The Theravapins 

The Theravadins lived side by side with the Mahasafighikas at Pataliputra 
and other places in Magadha but as they probably could not maintain their 
orthcxioxy in the observance of Upc^thas and other ecclesiastical functions 
they preferred to withdraw themselves to centres, which were not so assailed 
by unorthodox monks. They mostly retired toi the west, and settled in Kau- 
sambi and AvantL The Theravadins also could not retain their solidarity 
for a long time for we hear of its disruption into several sub-sects, the pro- 
minent of which were the Mahisasaka, Dharmagupta, Sarvastivada, Sam- 
mitiya and Sautrantika. 

T’heravada-Vibhajyavaoa 

There are ample evidences to show that the original Theravadins pre- 
ferred Avanti to Magadha. Mahinda, the propagator of this school in Ceylon, 
also hailed from Vidisa. In Ceylon the teachings of this school underwent 
certain changes, for which it was distinguished there as Theravada-Vibhaj- 
javada.^- The Ceylonese monks of Mahavihara preferred to call themselves 
Vibhajjavadins,^^"^ and not simply Theravadins. In iCeylon again the original 
school became further sub-divided into three sects known as Jetavanlya, 
Abhayagirivasins, and Mahaviharavasins. 

The Mahisasakas 

Those of the Theravadins who wended their way southwards and sought 
an asylum in ancient Mahisamatiidala became known as the Mahisasakas. 
They settled in Vanaviasa (North Kanara) and Mysore.^^ It is an old 
school, claiming Puraina of Dakkhinagiri as its patron saint This school 
had doctrines and dixipiinary rules closely allied to those of the Theravadins. 

Dharmagupta 

Some of the Theravada monks must have proceeded north, adopting 
Sanskrit as the medium of their piiaka.^^ They became known as the 
Dharmagupta, Prof. Przyluski^® suggests that this school very probably 
derived its name from its founder Dharmagupta who may be identified with 
Dharmarakkhita, the Yonaka missionary sent to the north-western countries 


12. We have similar distinction made in the case of another school, viz., the 
Bahuismtiya-vibhajyavada = Prajhaptiviada ; there was also a Sarvastivada-vibha- 
jyavada. See EMB., II, p. 196. 

13. See Culluvagga, chap, iii, colophon; Tikapatthana Cy., Colophon; Dipa- 
vanvsa xviii, 41, 44. 

14. EMB., II, p. 113-114. Fa-hien found the Vinaya text of this school in 
Ceylon. 

15. One of their texts is the Abhim^kTamm<^ Sutra containing the life of 
Buddha. 

16. Le C&ncile de Rajagrhaf pp, 325-6. 
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by Moggaliputta Tissa. Later evidences show that the Sogdians and Par- 
thians took interest in the disciplinary rules of this school, and De Groot 
also remarks that the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas was actually in use in 
the Chinese monasteries.^^ Kouei-ki, the commentator on Vasumitra’s 
treatise, remarks that this school was popular in Central Asia and China. 

Sarvastivadins 

Another branch of the Theravadins also moved north-wards, making 
their seats at Mathura, in Gandhara and Kashmir. This school, called the 
Sarvastivadins on account of its fundamental doctrine of '' sarvam asiV\ 
adopted Sanskrit as the medium of their pitaka. It became very popular 
^11 over northern India and carried the palm in the days of Kanishka. It 
put into shade the oldest school the Theravadins and was for some time 
recognised as the best Indian exponent^! original Buddhism. The monastic 
universities of the north made a special study of the Tripifakas of this school 
and it could count as its adherents some of the most distinguished writers 
on Buddhism like Samghabhadra, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata, Gho^aka, 
Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. Besides the three Pitakas, it possessed an 
extensive literature in the shape of commentaries {VibMsas) for which it 
became later on known as the Vaibhai§ika. It .extended its influence beyond 
the borders of India upto Central Asia but does not seem to have obtained 
a footing in China. Its Tripitaka was carried to China by the Chinese pil- 
grims and so was preserved there in translation. Kanishka became an ardent 
supporter of this sect and that accounts for its popularity all over northern 
India. The fact that its doctrines particularly •were assailed by Nagarjuna, 
Vasubandhu (after his conversion to Yogacara), tSahkara and other philo- 
sophical writers shows the amount of attention received by it from its oppon- 
ents for several centuries. 

The Sammitiyas 

This school is better known as the Viatsiputriyas or Vajjiputtal^as. It 
issued out of the Theravada, and so its earlier home was AvantI for which 
it had the other appellation, Avantaka. If is mentioned in the Sarnath 
inscription proving thereby its existence for sometime at that place. Accord- 
ing to I-tsing, it became popular in Lifa and Sindhu,‘with some followers 
in Magadha, and a few in southern and eastern India. 

It is not possible to locate the remaining sects of the Theravada branch. 
The only suggestion that we can offer is that the KaiSyapiya, Sautrantika 
Haimavata and others remained, it seems, in the north, as they were collec- 
tively called the Uttarapathakas by Buddhagosa. The rivalry of the 
Sautriantikas with the Vaibhasikas, and the frequent mention* of these two 


17. La Cade du Mahayma m Chine, p. 3. 
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sects hint that they lived side by side in the tnonasteries of the nortiiern 
countries, and had no particular local habitation. 

DIFFERENCES'. IN VlNAYA RULES 

Vasumitra’s text and the Kathdvatthu have pointed out the doctrinal 
differences of the sects but there is no source of information regarding the 
differences in disciplinary ma That there was a certain amount of 

differences among the sects is evident from the account of the Third Council, 
the remote cause of which was that the monks of different sects refused to 
hold the Patimokkha assembly together, as one group of monks was regarded 
as aparisuddha (unclean) according to the disciplinary code of another. In 
the account of the First Council too, we read of differences of opinion be- 
tween Maliakassapa and Purana of Dakkhuragiri, relating to seven rules, 
and these seven rules were actually incorporated in the Mahisasaka and 
Dharmagupta Vinaya texts. The differences between the Theravadins and 
the Mahasahghikas regarding the ten points are too well known to be recount- 
ed here. A detailed study of the Sarvastivada Vinaya, which is now being 
published, clearly shows that differences in disciplinary rules were no Jess 
important than differences in doctrinal matters. Regarding the SammitJyas, 
I-tsing remarks that their Vinaya had special rules regulating the use of 
undergarment, girdles, medicines, and beds,^® These Chinese travellers also 
point out in a general way that in the cutting and wearing of robes the sects 
differed. In view of these findings, though stray and scanty, one has to admit 
that there were differences among the sects relating to disciplinary rules. In 
Chinese^ as many as five Vinaya texts of five sects are preserved, indicating 
that there were differences in the recensions.^® The remarks of I-tsing (pp. 
6-7) in this connection are interesting and so they are reproduced here : 

There are small points of difference such as where the skirt of the lower 
garments is cut straight in one, and irregular in another, and the folds of 
the upper robe are, in size, narrow in one and wide in another. The Sarvasti- 
vadins cut the skirt of the lower garment straight while the other three 
(Mahasanghika, Sthavira, Sammitiya) cut it of irregular shape. The same 
school ordains separate rooms in lodgings, while the Sammitlyas allow 
separate beds in an enclosure made by ropes. The Sarvastivadins ra:eive 
food directly into the hand but the Mahasanghikas marks a place on which 
to place the food/'^i 

These points may appear minor to an outsider but were seriously taken 
by the monks, and even now such controversies rage among the monks in 
Chittagong, Ceylon and Burma. 


18. EMB., I, p. 331, 19.; I-tsing, pp. 7, 66, 140. 

20. See Nanjio, Catcd&gue of the Chinese Tripitaka. 

21. This 13 also the practice at present followed by the monks at Chittagong, 
in Burma and Ceylon. 
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DcxiTRiNAL Differences. 

Along with the differences in disciplinary matters among the various 
sects, the differences in doctrines were no less keen. The Kathavatthu and 
Vasumitra’s treatise are devoted exclusively to the doctrinal differences, bat 
their list does not takd into account all the s^ts. From this it may be 
inferred that some of the sects had disciplinary differences only and not 
doctrinal. In doctrines also, many minor matters of faith and psychological 
analysis have been included ; for our present purpose however, we shall skip 
over those and point out only the broad differences. 

Re. Buddha and BodhisaUva : The TheravMins and their offshoots^s 
were more or less in favour of conceiving Buddha as a human being who 
after strenuous exertion, attained full knowledge's and visualised the Truth. 
He was subject to the human frailties though by his yogk powers he could 
overcome the everyday events of a man's life. The Sarvastividins and 
Uttarapathakas added only that the Buddha is above mcdtrl and kmum, to 
which however, the Theravadins were not prepared to agree.^^ 

All the sects held that the mukti oi the Srivakayiana and Buddhayana 
was the same though the mdrgas might be different.^® 

Those who subscribed to the above view could not attribute to a Bodhi- 
sattva any superior qualities. According to them, Bodhisattvahood indicated 
only the previous lives of Gautama Buddha. 

The Mahasahghikas and their offshoots were quite opposed to the aibove 
view. They held that Buddha is lokottma (supra-mundane) and is made of 
andsrava (pure) dhafmas. His body, length of life, powers, etc. are all un- 
limited. It is his created body that appears in the world. In the words of 
the Makdvastu (I, pp. 167-8), everything of the great r^i is transcendental, 
including his advent into the world.^^ 

As a corollary to the above conception of Buddha, this group of schools 
conceived the Bodhisattva also in semi-transcendental form. According to 
them Bodhisattvas are seif-bom, and not bom of parents. They do not pass 
through the! embryonic stages. They take birth out of their own free will 
in any form of existence. 

Re. Arhats : Next to the Buddhological speculations come the contro- 
versy relating to the attainments of an Arhat. In the eyes of the orthodox 
group, i.e., the Theravadins and their offshoots, Arhathood marks the final 
stage of sravakaylana, i.e. an arhat is a fuUy emancipated person, he has 

22. Mahii^sakas, Sarvastivadins, Uttaiipathakas, etc. 

23. It is the attainment of bo^dhi and omniscience that make a Buddha 
11. p. 172). 

24. EMB., ll, pp, 147-8, 172.^^ , 26.' , EMB., II, p. 164. 

26. For details, stee EMB., it, pp. ^ 

■ 20 \ ' 
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attaii) 0 l Nirviaiaa, the summum bmum. He cannot have any impurity, or 
ignorance about the truth, or doubt about the Tnratna. He is not subject 
to temptation and is above good and bad deeds and so cannot be said to 
acquire merits. He can have no retrogression from mhathood. 

The Sarvastivadins, however, differ on certain points regarding the 
attainments of an Arhat. They state that arhats are of two' categories, viz., 
saisva)-dhmmakusala (aware of one’s own dharmas) or pmndvimutta and 
paradhafrmkusala (aware of one’s own as well as other’s dharmas) or 
ubhatobhdgavimutta. The Sarvastivadins hold that Arhats of the former 
category acquires only ksaya^'^ and not anutpdda-^ jndna and they are subject 
to retrogression ; they do acquire merits. Of the 12 links of the casual chain, 
four only, viz. ndmarupa, saddyatana, sparsa and vedand remain active in 
the case of arhats. They are also subject to the effects of past karm-a. 

The Mahasaiigliikas and their offshoots on the contrary hold that arhats 
can have no retrogression from arhathood but there was a section of the 
Mahasahghikas, who were probably followers of Mahadeva who attributed 
to the arhats the following frailties : — (i) that they can be tempted by 
others; {ii) they may have ignorance on certain matters; (Hi) they may 
have doubt ; and (iv) that they gain knowledge with others’ help.^^ 

The Saiia schools, however, hdd in agreement with the Sarvastivadins 
that an arhat is subject to the deed of his former lives. 

Re. Anupubbdbhisamaya (gradual realisatian of the^ stages) : According 
to the Sarvastivadins and Sammitryas, the realisation of the four stages of 
sanctification takes place gradually, but there is no to the realisation of 
the second and the third stages at one and the same time. 

The Theravidins and MahiSasakas agree with the Mahasanghikas in 
holding that the realisation of the four stages may take place all at 

Re. Percipient : The question raised is whether the organs of sense by 
themselves perceive or it is the vinnw^a of the organs of sense that perceives. 
The Theraviadins and a section of the Mahasanghikas subscribe to the latter 
view while the Sarvastivadins and the saila Schools uphold the former.®^ 

Re. Asamskrta^ : The Th^avadins hold that there are only three 
asamskrtas, viz. Pratisamkhydnirodha, Apratisamkhydnirodha and Akdsa.^- 
The Saiia schools increase them to nine fay adding the four higher samdpaUh 
(trances), pramyasanrntpdddngikatua (or the unchangeable law of causa- 


27. That his impurities are gpne. . 

28. That he will! have no more rebirth. 

29. For detailed expositions of these four items, see EMB., II, pp. 64-65 85 ff 

30. See EMB., II, pp. 67, 156. 31, Udd., pp. 67, 101. 

32, KiMhavatthu points out that even ahasa should be excluded from the list 
of asaittikhatas as it is not tmam accutairt amatam. See EMB., II, p. 
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tion), and the aryamargdngikatva (or the fact of attainment of a nmrga or 
phala) . The Mahisasakas also count the number of asamskrtas as nine, 
and their list of the additional six is as follows : (i)| Acala (or immova- 

bility), (ii) kusaladharmatathatd (or the eternal law of good dhmma), {in) 
akusaladkarmatathatd (or the eternal law of bad dharma); {iv) mydkfla- 
dharmatathata (or the eternal law of indeterminate dharma), {v) murgdn- 
gatathatd (or the eternal law of the path) and {vi) pratUyasamutpdda- 
tatkatd (or the eternal law of causation) .^3 

Re : Antardbhava : The conception of a temporary existence of a being 
after death and before rebirth {m^tyupapattibhavayorantarubhavatlha yalt) 
was brought in for the first time by the Sarvastiviadins and then taken up by 
the Sammitiyas, and other schools. Buddhaghosa says that this conception 
was unknown to the TEeravadins but it wa^ suggiested by the class of beings 
known as the Antardparinihbd^ arhats. According to the Sarvastivadins 
and others, this antardbhava serves as a link between one existence and 
another. In the SaptabhavasuW^ it is even counted as one of the gatis 
(forms of existence)' and in the Dhmmaskandha it is said to have caksus, 
caksurlndrya, caksvdyatana and cak^urdhdtu,^^ In the Prakara^agrantha as 
also in the Prajnaptisdra of the Sarvastivadins, it is not counted as a gatl, 
as it is neither klista (bad) nor kusala (good), it is mydkjta and akliita.^^ 
They further state along with the Sammitiyas that there is mtmdbhava in 
Kama and Rupa dhatus only and not in Arupa. The Theravfidins and 
MahiSsakas, and the ;saila schools deny the existence of antardbhava. 

Re. Reals. The Sarvastivadins maintain that five dharmas subdivided 
into seventyfive^'^ exist in their subtlest form at all times whether in the 
past, present or future. They contend that constituted objects disintegrate 
but not the subtle dharmas ^ themselves ; vedand, e.g-, exists at all times, 
though it may temporarily be good, bad or indifferent From the controversy 
as given in the Kathdvatthu, the opinion of the Sarvastivadins may be 
stated thm: — 

(i) The past and future do not exist but they are perceptible in the 
present. 

(ii) It is the bhdva of each of the five dharmas and not dharmas that 
persist in the past, present and future. 

{Hi) An object may lose its pastness, presentness, or futurity but not 
its objectness but that objectness is not identical with mbbdna or nibbdna- 
bhdva ; an arhat, e.g. has atita-rdga but he is not therefore sotdga, in other 
words, his rd^a is so subtle that it is ineffective. 


33. Masuda in Asia Majors II, p. 61. 

34, See AbhidharmaJwsa, iii, p. 13. 

35^ 36. Ibid.^ iii, 4, ptp. 14-15. 

37. For the list, siee EMB., II, pp. 141-2. 
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Among the Sarvastivadm teachers, there are again differences of opinion 
relating to the interpretation of smmm asti Bhadanta Dharmatrata main- 
tains bhavmyathdtva i.e. the past, present and future are differentiated on 
account of the non-identity of bhava and not of dravya. Bhadanta Ghosaka 
maintains laksandnyaiKdtva, i.e., the dharmas in their transition from past 
to pr^ent and present to future undergo changes in characteristics (laksams) 
only. Bhadanta Vasumitra holds avasthmyathdtva that the past, present and 
future of a dhmma indicate only the difference in condition {masthd) of the 
same dJic^ma, Bhadanta Buddhadeva maintains anyonyathdtva, i.e. past, 
present and future are spoken of relatively, Vasubandhu accepts the third 
interpretation as given by Vasumitra.^® 

The above opinion of the Sarviastivada is accepted by the later Mahi- 
sasakas but not the earlier who state that the present only exists but not the 
past and future. All other schools including the Sautrantikas are opposed 
to this opinion of the Sarvastividins. 

Re, Pudgda : The Sammitiyas\or the Vatslyas or the Vatsrputriyas 
advocate the doctrine that there is n pudgda (a self, a personality) besides 
the five elements (skandhas) composing a being.^^ The pudgala is indefinable 
and persists through the several existence of a being till it reaches nirvana. 
It is, however, neither identical nor different from skandhas. It is changing 
along with the skandhas, and disappears when the skandhas disappear in 
nirvutia. It is not k^a^ika (momentary) like the skandhas, and it has not 
all the properties of a constituted object ; again it is also not unchanging and 
ever existing like nirvana. In short, the pudgala is neither a constituted nor 
an unconstituted component of a being. 

The Sautrantikas may be pointed out^as holding a doctrine similar to 
that of the Sammitiyas. They assert the continued existence of the very 
subtle citta (or btja or vdsmd),^^ Vasumitra attributes to them the doctrine 
■of the transference of skandhamdtra from one existence to another, for which 
they may be identified with the Sarpkantika or the Saiptkrantivadins. 


38. See Abhidharmakosorvydkkya, Jap* pp. 470'J. 

39. The Bha-drayinikas, Dhaimaguptasi and Satpkrantivadins acc^ted this 
-view. 

40. The Da^^tika-Sautxtntikas state that citta only adsts and hot caittas 
while other SautrSutil^as admit the eristence of as well as caittas,. 


SOME SANDESA KAVYAS & MALABAR GEOGRAPHY 

By • 

Dr. C. KUNHAN raja. 

Kalidasa has described many places in Western India, in his Meghasan- 
desa. The description starts from somewhere near Nagpur and goes up to 
the Himalayas. It is mainly the Malwa country that he d^rib^. After 
Malwa, the whole region up to the Himalayas is practically left off. Evident- 
ly Malwa was his home. After KSlid&sa, poets have written many Sandda 
Kavyas. But there are not many that have an interest from the point of 
view of either history or geography ; many of them have taken a philosophical 
and religious turn. It is only when countries, cities, temples and other places 
are described, that the poem has an interest for us from the point of view of 
history and geography. Such Sande4a Kavyas are rare, though the number 
of Sandesa Kiavyas is very high in Sanskrit Literature. 

In imitation- of Kalidasa’s Meghasandeia, the poets of Malabar have com- 
posed many Sandesa Kiavyas and they have a real interest for the students of 
Malabar History. In these Sandesa Kiavyas, the poets find an opportunity to 
describe many kingdoms, many temples, many palaces, many rivers and many 
such places. Many of these Sandeia Kivyas are not available in print and 
no attempt has been made to tap the rich source of information for the recon- 
struction of the history of ancient Malabar. 

What is called Malabar is the land on the west coast where the Malayalam 
language is spoken. The people have preserved a distinct mode of life through, 
many centuries. It is only in recent times that the life in Malabar has shown 
signs of change and a tendency to be equated with the life in other parts of 
India. C^ste distinction, the village organisation, marriage and inheritance, 
dress and food, houses and temples— -in all such matters Malabar shows some 
distinctive feature., Malabar is at present divided into three political units, 
namely the States of Travancore and Cochin and the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency. The advent of the Portuguese and the Dutch, the wars 
between the Zamorins of Calicut and the Rajas of Cochin in which the Euro- 
pean nations took sides, later the rise of the power of the Muslim rulers of 
Mysore and thar interference in the affairs of Malabar, the appearance of the 
English on the scene and the part played by them in shaping the political 
structure of the west coast in the ei^teenth and nineteenth centuries— -these 
fartors have changed the whole phase of Malabar history and geography. 

There was a time when Malabar was parcelled out into a large number of 
fanali lringdotn.s. There was no power that could be called the Paramount 
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Power of Malabar. The history of the days of the Perumals, when Malabar 
was supposed to have had a political unity, is shrouded in the veil of mytho- 
logy and anecdotes. The Paijdya and Cola kings had some sort of powCT 
over portions of Malabar at times, especially in the southern parts. But at 
the timp I propose to deal with, there was no such external authority wielding 
power in Malabar. In describing the geography of Malabar during this parti- 
cular period, which I propose to consider in this Paper, I have to deal with 
the followii^ Sandesa Kavyas. I give below a brief account of each of them. 

I. The iSUKASANDESA. This is by tradition known to have been written 
by a Nambudiri Brahmin named Laksmidasa, belonging to the house of Kari- 
fmampilly on the banks of the Alwaye River, in modem Travancore. In this 

the message is sent through a parrot from Rameswaram on the east 
coast to a place called Trikkanamatilakam (Item 28) near Cranganore (Item 
27). This was the seat of the kings of Malabar in ancient days and it was a 
very important city till a few centuries ago. The route is through Cape 
Comorin and Trivandmm. The work is available at the Mangalodayam Ltd., 
Trichur (Cochin State). 

The pyaft date of this work is not known. According to local tradition, 
it is before the time of iSankatHcarya. But such an early date is not accepted 
by many scholars. Anyway it must be earlier than the thirteenth century A.D., 
as will be evident from the description of the next Sandesa. Sukasandesa will 
be designated as SK. 

II. UijiifUNiLiSANDE§A. This is a poem in Malayalam. Except in the 
matter of language, it follows the technique of Sanskrit Sandeia Kavyas, and it 
is an imitation of Kalidasa’s Me^sandesa. The only difference is that in this 
poem there are six verses as an introduction, in which there is a Mahgala and 
a description of the heroine and a dedication of the work for the joy and glory 
of the heroine by the hero (who is evidently the poet himself). The autlror is 
a member of the Vadakkumkur royal family, the northern branch of the Bim- 
bil kings, now a part of the Travancore State. 

This poem must be assigned to the fourteenth century, since there is the 
referaice to the messenger (a member of another royal family) having fought 
against the Tulugka army (evidently the Sultans of Madura). The route 
is from Trivandrum to Sindhudvipa, the capital of the Vatakkunkur or nor- 
thern branch of the Bimbiff kingdom (see item 16). This poem will be de- 
agnated UN. 

III. KokilasandeSa. This is by the poet Uddaioda, who is supposed 
to have been living in Malabar in the early part of the fifteenth century. The 
route described is from Canjeevaram in the Chingdpet District of the Madras 
Presidency to a place called Chennamafigalam, (now a part of the Cochin 
State) between the two arms of the Alwaye river (item 24). The messenger 
is asked to enter Malabar through Mysore (Hosala kingdom) in its north- 
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eastern : comer. Kaiicliasa's Meghasande^a in tech- 
nique, and is supposed to be a complement to Sukasandesa (No. I above), 
in so far as this poem describes such portions of Malabar as are not included 
in the other. : This will be designated as tL, The work is available at M'an- 
galGdayam-Ltd., Trichur (Cochin, State). 

IV. Mayurasande§a. In technique, this follows No. II above, in so 
far as there are two introductory verses (a mahgala and a mention of the he- 
roine and the poem in honour of her) before the hero in separation is intro- 
duced. The poem mentions Uddaiipa, the author of the previous poem, as a 
living poet and as such its date is also in the fifteenth century. The route des- 
cribed is from Trivandrum to a place called annakara (item 35) near Trichur. 
(Item 31). 

The author of the poem is identical with the author of Kaumidi, the com- 
mentary on Abhinavagupta’s Dhvanyalokalocana ; this is all that is definitely 
known of the author ; so far as available evidences go, there is reason to assume 
that he belonged to a royal family in modem Cochin State (the writer’s own 
family). The poem will be designated MR.; This is printed in the Poona 
Oriental Series. 

V. Bhramarasande^a. This is by one Vasudeva and must be assigned 
to the first half of the seventeenth century. It mentions Nauayapa Bhatta 
whose date is definitely known from many of his works. It also mentions his 
teacher Acyuta (Pisaroti) the date of whose death is also known as 1624 a.d. 
The route described is from Trivandrum to a place in Malabar District called 
Svetadurga (white fort), which may be identified with the present Kottakal, 
a few miles to the north of the Timr railway station on the Madras to Manga- 
lore railway line, 388 miles from Madras. (See under item 44) , The work 
has been printed as No. 128 in the Trivandmm Sanskrit Series. This will 
be designated BR.' 

VL KokasandeSa. This is a beautiful Malayalam poem, of which only 
a portion has been found, and this portion has been published in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Pan-Kerala Literary Academy for October-November 1942. The 
date cannot be definitely fixed. The language is fairly old. It must be later 
than 1500 a.b. in so far it records the conquests of parts of the Cochin terri- 
tory by Zamorin of Calicut. This describes the route from a place called 
Thriprankot (item 44), a few miles to the south-east of Tirar railway station 
(mentioned in the previous section), to Quilon (Item 7) in Travancore State. 
This will be designated KK. The portion received ends with the description 
of Idappilli (see under item 20). 

Although I have mentioned six works, and although there are many more 
Sanded Kavyas which describe portions of Malabar, I am taking into consi- 
deration mainly three of the above, the Sukasandesa (No. I), Kokilasand^ 
(No. Ill) and MayurasandeSa (No. IV) , sm<^ they exhaust the whole terri- 
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tory from one end of Malabar to the other, and also since they are the earli- 
est. The SandeSa Kavyas I and III would have been enough for the pur- 
pose. Yet the route in IV is slightly different from the route in III, and IV 
mentions and describes important places on the route not found in the others. 
I will make ample references to the others when there is occasion. 

What is noteworthy in these Sandesakavyas is the fact that between 
Cranganore (item 27) and Quilon (no. 7), there is no mention of the places 
on the present coast line. Now we have two very important Ports in this 
stretch of land, namely, Alleppey and Cochin. It has to be assumed that in 
those days the coast line was much more to the east in this part of the coimtry. 
Perhaps there were sandbanks, which later became habitable places. Thus 
except in the seventeentli century Sandesa (No. V), no other poem mentions 
a place on the present-day coast line between Quilon and Cranganore. The 
sea at that time must have been washing the shores at places now represented 
by Kottayam and Emakulam, and what are now back-waters were then open 
sea. 

Another interesting point that I have noticed is that there is no refer- 
ence to any boat traffic at all along this coastal region., Now, the so-called 
back-waters between the coastal strip of land and the mainland, joined toge- 
ther by occasional canals, form one of the most striking features of the west 
coast, and boat traffic along these back-waters has become very important 
Perhaps in those days there was nothing like a back-water system ; there 
was only the open sea with occasional sand-banks. It is trae that Ibn Batata 
mentions his journey from Calicut to Quilon in ten days and his halting at 
the capital of a chieftain, now attempted to be identified with the principality 
of Villarvaittam, which about the year 1600 a.d. was merged into the Cochin 
State (see Cochin State Manual, p, 96). Perhaps he travelled by sea and not 
by a back-water. 

Now there is a connected water route from Malabar to Trivandram for 
nearly three hundred miles. Until there was the railway line opened and 
motor vehicles also began to ply, the water-route was the only one available 
for long distance journeys. 

We have to assume that the Sandesakavyas describe the route ordinarily 
known and used in those days, and such routes must have taken a direction 
which would pass along the principal temples and cities and other places of 
public interest. Or perhaps, such places grew up in those localities on ac- 
count of the fact that the popular route lay along that line., Thus we are 
in a petition to chart the old route in Malabar from one end to the other by 
an exammation of these Sandeiak&vyas. With these preliminary remarks 
I give bdow brief notes on the various pla<» noted in these Sandesakavyas. 

1. Cape Comorin. Described in (35), where there is a temple of 
KumaiJ. Starting from Rameswaram, the , route comes to Malabar, which 
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is spoken of as the country ruled by Brahmins, the mirror for the (prowess 
of the) hands of Parasurama, shining with betel-leaves, cocoa-nut trees and 
arica-nut trees, (34). 

2. Vakragiri. This comes after Cape Comorin, to the north, a little 
off the regular route, where sages perform penance and where celestial beings 
sport The place is not definitely identified. (Sk. 36). 

3. SucHiNDRA. The famous temple of Suchindra is desaibed in SK. 
37 and 38. Here persons alleged to have been guilty of illicit relations with 
Brahmin ladies could get their innocence proved .through the ordeal of 
dipping their hands into boiling ghee ; this ordeal continued in that place for 
a long time. There is also a Brahmin Agrahara in front. 

4. Trivandrum. Designated Symandum, which is a Sanskritisation of 
the Malayalam form Tirendram of the Sanskrit iSrI Anantapura, which first 
becomes Tim Anantapura and then Tirendra in Malayalam. (SK. 40 to 
48; MR. 26 to 35). Visiriu as Anantasayana, the great Bali festival, the 
jewels, silks and other shining objects that are very conspicuous in that 
festival, the young men and charming ladies who assemble to witness the 
festival—all these are described in both. There is no mention of the royal 
residence there, since that city became the seat of the Government only at 
a much later time. UN. also describes the city ; and it too does not men- 
tion the royal residence. BR. mentions the reigning King there as Ravi Var- 
man ; but one is not certain if Trivandram itself was the seat of the Govern- 
ment. It is said that the route starting from Trivandmm, lies through the 
country mled by king Ravi Varman. It is not also quite certain to which 
political division in southern Malabar this city belonged at that time. Quilon 
was the most important kingdom at that time, in the south. SK. devotes 6 
more verses to describe the morning in that place. MR. speaks of the ocean 
immediately after leaving Trivandmm. So does UN. also. Trivandrum is, 
to all the poets, one of the most important places in Kerala even in those times. 
The temple and the festival must have been known throughout the country, 

5. A i§ivA Temple. MR. speaks of a iSiva temple after leaving Trivan- 

dmm (50) and before reaching Varkaia‘(next item). It is spoken of as sur- 
rounded by sea. There is now a temple called Kathinakkulam, which has the 
open sea on one side and the back-water on the other side. There is archae- 
ological evidence of once there having been a Siva temple in the sea itself, 
surrounded by ocean, which has now disappeared. The temple was known 
as .§rimulavasam and it was at one time a Buddhist Temple. It must have 
been near Varkala and not further to the north in the middle Travancore 
(sc^ Travmcore Archaeological Series^ VoJ. 11, Part 11 ; the Paper on 
Buddhist and Jain vestige in Malabar). It is more likely that it is this 
lost temple that is referred to than the present Kathinakkulam. UN. al^ 
mentions a iSiva temple after leaving Trivandmm and before reaching Varkala 
(57 to 61). ^ 
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6. Varkala. This is a famous Kr§oa temple, now called Janardana, 
where the tank with crystal water is world-famous (MR. 50 ; UN. 66, 67). 

7. Quilon. This is another famous place, described in detail in all 
the Sandesakavyas. It is famous for its wealth and opulence. It is the capi- 
tal of the Kukapa kings, who belong to the lunar race (SK. 54 to 56 ; MR. 
51 to 55 ; CN. 67 to 71 ; BR. 25 to 27). 

8. Tw:o RIVERS. SK. speaks of two rivers after Quilon (57) . We are 
not sure of the identity of tliese rivers. The coast line from Quilon to Cran- 
ganore has changed considerably and the topography too has altered. 

9. OfAN^. MR. (57) speaks of the rich country of Otanad and men- 
tions the fertile fields before reaching this country. 

10. Kai^tiyuR- This is another wealthy city on the west coast in olden 
days and this is the capital of the Kayankulam kings, who belonged to the 
"YSdava dynasty. The country was annexed to the Travancore State by 
king Martanda Varma in the beginning of the eighteenth century. MR. spe- 
cially mentions the handsome ladies of the place (58 and 59). UN. also 
(100) describes the charms of the place. 

11. Panayanar. This is a Kali temple described in MR. (60), where 
the name is not given. UN. gives the name of the temple (113). MR. speaks 
of Kali playing with the skull of the Asura as with a ball. 

12. Tiruvalla. This is a famous Vigpu temple, described in SK. (3 ' 
and 59); MR. (60 to 62) and UN. (119 to 121). Special mention is made 
of the learned Brahmins and the devotees in the temple. 

13. MAi^iKAiyTHA TEMPLE. SK. speaks of a forest after Tiruvalla (60) 
and MR. describes this Vii§i>u temple (63) where there is the Goddess who 
gives food to all (Items 12 and 13 are in Tekkunku country). 

14. VaRcula river. MR. describes this in 64 and 65 and UN. in 129. 
MR. also speaks of the gardens and their beauties after this river. 

, 15. ETTUMANiiR. This is a great l§iva temple (MR. 67 and UN. 132). 
The place is designated in Sanskrit as Mrtimadgrama. Ettam means “ fame ” 
(ISrti) ; ana means “having” (mat) ; ur means “village” (grama). 

16. SiNDHUDviPA. .This is the destination in UN. Sindhu means 
“ocean'” (Katal) and dvipa means “island” (turuttu). So Sindhudvipa 
is the Sanskrit equivalent of the modem Katatturattu, near the famous l§iva 
temple called Vaikom. This is the capital of the northern branch of the 
Bimbili country (Vatakkumkur), the southern branch being round about 
Nos. '12 and 13 above, known as Thekkunkur. Both MR. and SK. speak of 
the elephants there. (MR. 68 to 70 ; SK.' 60 and 61). These two countries 
were annexed to the Travancore State at a later time. 

17. Phulla river. MR. describes this in 71 and 72 and SK. in 62. 
The river is now known as Muwattupuzha, which joins the back-water 
south of Emakulam. 
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18. Brahmin villages. Both SK. and MR. speak of the famous 
Brahmin villages after crossing this river. These villages were occupied by 
very learned Brahmins, , (MR. 73 ;.SK."62).. 

19. Ravipura,. ■ MR.' mentions .this in 74 SK. .mentions the temple 
where the deity has Ananta as pedestal, but does not mention the name of 
the temple. MR. also describes the deity in the same way. Both speak of 
the learned Brahmins who were well-versed in the meaning of the Upani^ads. 
The place is the modem Tripunithura, the residence of the Maharajas of 
Cochin. 

20. SuBRAHMANYA TEMPLE. SK. speaks of a Subrahmanya temple here 
through a double meaning, there is reference also to a great Brahmin named 
Subrahmanya, who used to live opposite the temple. The temple has now 
been identified as with the Vayattil temple, two miles to the north of Tripu- 
nithura. 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining a few names after this. Before 
we take up those names, I must state that although the route described in the 
old poems are along a more easterly line, that must have been the coastal line 
at that time. Katattumttu, mentioned in item 16, can have that name only 
if that had been on the coast.^ Turuttu need not mean an island ; it may 
also mean sandy bank. Now it is a little inland ; then there is the back- 
water and also the coastal strip of land before we reach the sea. On this 
present coastal strip is the important port of Allepey and a few miles to the 
south of this town, there is the temple of Ampalappuzha, where once ruled 
King Devanarayaina, the patron of poets and scholars, a great scholar and 
warrior himself. The famous Malabar poet, Niarayana Bhatta lived in his 
court ; so did at a much later time, the great Malayala poet Kuincan Nam- 
biyar and also a great Sanskrit poet of the same time named Rama Paiiivada. 
It is only in BR., that we have a mention of Devanarayana. One is not sure 
if even BR. is speaking of the coastal territory or only some town more to the 
east. The mention is after the two BimbiE countries. 

Vaikom is another famous iSiva temple. This is not mentioned in any 
of the older poems. But BR. mentions it The route in the older poems 
lies very near the temple. The inference should be that it was not an im- 
portant temple at that time or that the temple did not exist at ail 

After passing Tripunithura, BR. mentions the great anscestral palace 
of the Cochin Maharajas on the west coast. Perhaps this is the modem 
Cochin Palace built for the Maharajas of Cochin by the Dutch. 

Even though those places might have become solid land at that time 
and even though some villages or even towns might have sprung up, the 
ordinary route in those ^ays lay much to the east of the present-day coastal 
. line. That is certain. It may not be that Cochin and Alleppey did not exist 
then. The probability is that they were insignificant places and came mto 
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prominence when later the Portuguese and the Dutch came and settled down 
on the coastal region. 

21. A srvA TEMPLE. After Tripunithura and the Subrahmanya tem- 
ple (items 19 and 20) SK. mentions a great iSiva temple. It is simply intro- 
duced as “that temple”. It must have been so very famous at that time 
that no special mention of the name was needed., In the notes in the edition 
of the work in Malayalam script with Mala3mlam translation, the annotator 
says that the temple is the one at Trikakkara, two miles to the east of 
Idappilli (now a railway station next to Emakulam on the way to Shora- 
nur) . Others say that it is the temple at Trikkarur, a few miles to the east 
of Alwaye railway station on the same line (one next to Idappilli). There 
is a third opinion that it is the temple of Peruvaram in Parur, on the island 
formed by the two arms of the Alwaye river. All that SK. says is that in the 
temple, the twelve, two, eight, and eleven (total 33) gods reside. MR. also 
speaks of all the gods (certainly the 33 gods) reside there. In Trikkakkara 
there are many minor deities installed. So is the case with Peruvaram. But 
SK. says that the river Cunji (taken to be the Alwaye river) flows not far. 
So the preference is for Trikkarur. The minor deities installed in the two 
temples have nothing to do with the 33 gods. 

Now, KK. mentions a place called Ulanad and also a temple there where 
the Deity had to give up half his body to PSrvafi after his defeat in his fight 
with Kima, and as for the other half, he had to remain content with being 
33rd in rank. Now in the Upanisad enumeration, Prajapati (i.e. iSiva him- 
self) comes as the 33rd. This description has some relevancy only if in the 
temple there were the 33 gods. MR. speaks of the god “ who is a moon to 
the HKion-stcaie of the heart of Parvati.;” Taking these things together, we 
have to assume that in SK. and in MR. the temple mentioned is just the one 
mentioned in KK. (SK. 65 ; MR. 75 ; KK. 88 and 90) . 

MR. here mentions a Sankara, who is very liberal and who feeds Brah- 
mins, who is a great authority on Sukra and Biarhaspatya nlti. Since the 
place is in the Parur country, some scholars assume that Sankara is the king 
of that country who was known as gaiikararama. But he is known only as 
Sankararama or as Ramasankara, and never as mere Sankara. It is very 
likdy that he is the author of Jayamahgala commentary on ArthaSstra. If 
thB is so, this gives us the date of that commentary, namely, about 1400 a.d., 
which is the date of MR. 

22. Balya country. This is the most difiicult place to fix. It is des- 
cribed in MR. (78 to 85). The place fs not known in any other place in 
literature. All that we know from MR. about the^location is that it is to 
the east of the route to be followed. In the palace the messenger is told that 
he could meet the great poet Uddagda, Uddapida is by popular triadition, 
known only to be connected with the Sahorin of Calicut and not with such 
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a southern country. It is also said in the course of the description that the 
capital of the country is Bhutivahirn. This city too is not known in Malabar 
from any other source. 

From the similarity of the name Balya with Villarvattam, which is a 
known country, there is a tendency to identify the two places. The great 
difficulty is that Vill&rvattam is not to the east of the route, but rather on 
the route itself, in so far as it is identified with Chennamangalam, the place 
where Paliyat Achan now lives. This is also the destination in KL. (See 
item 24 below). This is just to the north of Peruvaram temple or Ulanfid 
mentioned under the previous item and much to the west of Tiikkakara or 
Trikkarur mentioned in the same item. There is another difficulty that hr MR. 
the hero speaks of this country and its capital as “ my own”. The author is 
a king himself and he cannot be expected to speak of the capital of a petty 
chieftain like Vill&rvattam as “ my own.,” There is no way of bringing about 
any sort of relationship between the hero (who is also the author of hlR.) 
and the Villarvatitam family. 

I am inclined to identify Balya with Perumpafappu family, the modem 
Cochin Royal family. According to Pafini (V-ii-120), taken along with a 
Vartika, Balya means “having renowned array.” Perum means “great” 
or “renowned” and pafa means “army”. Thus Balya can be the Sans- 
kritisation of Perumpalta. Sivavilasa, mentioned in item 26 below, denotes 
this family in Sanskrit as bahuvyapti, which means having great expansion 
(perum pataipu). Balya may be a similar adaptation into Sanskrit MR. 
has many other similar adaptations like ingudibhuvibhaga for otanad (item 
9) and kirtimadgrama for ettumanur (item 15). This family is known to 
have had the owerlordship of Malabar and they are styled Keraltedhl§vara, 
the Raja (see' item 26 below). Thus one can understand how the hero 
(and the author, who is himself a king, speaks of this palace as “his own,” 
in so far as it is the palace of his overlord. 

Then there is the word “ BhutivShim ” which is the name of the capital 
of the Balya coimtry. Bhuti means ashes and vihini means river, or even a 
tank. So some people try to identify this with a tank called Carakkulam 
(ash-tank), which is near the site of the palace, if the country is identified 
with Villarvattam. It may be that the palace had the name and the tank 
retains the name now. But Bhiutivahini can also mean “ Vellar ” and it may 
be the place called VeMippilli, which was the seat of the Peilumpatiappu 
family for a long time. Thus the Balya country can be the country of the 
Perumpatappu family. 

In this latter assumptirai, there is only one difficulty. The river Cunji 
is described after Balya country (Item 25). But Vellarpilli is after the 
Alwaye river with which Ouisfi is identified. Here one matter must be taken 
into consideration. The Alwaye riTCi: is known only as Mhmdvrtha and not 
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Ciinji. In all the descriptions, Cunji is related with Tiruvancikkulam (item 
26). It may be that the name Curaji is given only to the part of the river, 
after it joins the other river called Chalakkudi river now, and known to Sans- 
krit as Nau. The portion of the river after this confluence is short (Cunji) 
and Tiravancikkulam is on that part. If this is what is meant by Cunji, 
then Cunii comes after Balya (even according to my explanation) and everj’- 
thing is all right. 

Here I must also say that in KK. when Idappilli is described there is the 
epithet “ Vasutatimahavahiniju^taparsva.” This is identical with Bhuti- 
vahini. The expression in MR. is “ bhutivahinyakhya ” (named Bhutivahini 
wliich may be a mistake for “ brutivahinyahinyadhya ” (adorned by bhuti- 
vahim). Thrai bhutivahini is a river between theldappilly country and Perum- 
patappu country. Since the coastal region has undergone much change, it is 
not possible to identify this river now. Even the course of the Alwaye river 
has changed much. Its southern arm now is not what it once was, if there was 
such an arm in ancient times. Vasutatimahiavahini or bhutivahini can very 
well be the upper part of the Alwaye river before it branches off into the two 
arms. This may be another name. Idappili is only five miles from it which 
may be its northern boundary. Vellarppilli is on its bank a little further up. 
Bhutivahini and Vasutatatimahavahiiu answer to the Malayalam word Muta- 
lar. Mutal means wealth and Ar means river. I am told that there is such 
a river in that locality. But when I made further inquiries, the first informa- 
tion has not been confirmed. The matter needs further elucidation. 

The only notable thing about Balya country mentioned is that there are 
extenave sugar-cane plantations in the country. 

23. Abhinavakurumba temple. This is mentioned in MR. (74) as 
near the palace of the Balya kings. There Brahmins are fed sumptuoudy. 
There are many KBli temples on the banks of the Alwaye river which are 
supposed to be later installations of the Kali temple called Putiya Kavu (new 
temple) near the site of Villarvattam ; but that is far too much to the west, 
to fit in with the route. Near Vellarpilli, there is a temple called Putiyedat 
.(also meaning new temple), and this may be the temple that is meant here. 
Cranganore is called Kurumba and has also the name of Kotunnallur. Thus 
Abhinavakurumba appears to be the Sanskritisation of a name Ilannallur. 
But I have not been able to locate a Temple dedicated to the Goddess in that 
locality, having such a name. All that I can say is that the Idappalli royal 
family has the name of Ilannallur also. But the description is here about 
the Perampafappu family and not Idappalli family. 

24. Jayantamangala. This is the modem Chennamangalam, which 
liffi within the two arms of the Alwaye river. There is the Narasimha temple 
described by Uddaipda in his KL. (91). This place is the destination in KL, 
Uddamda’s consort lived here m a house called Marakkara. At present the 
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residence of the Paliyath Acchans, the minister and commander-in-chief of 
the Cochin Maharajas for a long time, is in this place. But no SandeSakavya 
mentions this. Villarvattam is supposed to have been here and the last mem- 
ber of the family gave over the rights of the family to the Paliyath Achan. 

25. CuRNi. This is supposed to be the Alwaye river ; most likely it is 
only the lower reaches of the river, after it is joined by the Chalakkudi river, 
that bore this particular name.- All the poets describe this river with great 
enthusiam. It is described as a charming lady, whom it is very difficult to 
ignore and pass by. The sports of the ladies of Mahodayapura (next item) 
is specially mentioned in the poems. (SK. 65 to 67 ; KL. 87 to 90 ; MR. 86 
to 89). In BR. Oimji is supposed to form a moat on the eastern side of the 
ancestral palace of the Perumpaitappu kii^s on the west coast, which palace 
is identified with the palace at Cochin. 

26. Mahodayapxjra. This is the modem Timvancikkulam on the 
Alwaye river along it lower reaches. This was the seat of the Perumals. It 
was also the residence of the Perampatappu kings (modem Cochin royal 
family) and in a work calM isivavilasa the Perampatappu king is mentioned 
as living at this place (Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
R< No. 5146. I have my own copy). The Siva temple here is called 
Anjanali^tra (MR. 90 ; KL. 87) and Paficaranga in BR. (63). It is spoken 
of as the seat of the Keraladhi4varaa (MR. 91) and of the Raja in SK. 
(68). BR. also uses the same expression (61). In connection with a para- 
mount power in Malabar, it must be maitioned in this connection that in 
ancient literatures which I am now exaimning, the Perampatappu kings are 
the only paramount power spoken of. There is no early literary evidence of 
the last Perumal having distributed his kingdom and titles to five of his heirs. 

27. Cranganore. This is Kuramba temple. The Kali temple here 
is well known in the whole of Malabar. The devotion to the Goddess, of 
even the trees is specially mentioned. (SK. 71 ; KL. 91 ; MR. 92). 

28. TfeiKKANAMATiLAKAM. This city is designated as Guajaka in all 
the poems. This is the destination in SK. KL. does not mention it. MR. 
speaks of it and mentions the great poets and the charming ladies of the place 
(93 and 94). This city was ruined long ago. It was once a very opulent 
city. Now it is only an ordinary village. 

29. Irinjalakkuda. This is railed Sangamagifima. The Deity is 
described in all ancient poems as Vii®u. MR. mentions the four arms of the 
Deity holding the disc, club, conch and ak^-bead. A very late poem speaks 
of the Deity as Bharata, son of Daigaratha and brother of Rama. The 
modem notion too is that the Deity is Bharata. There is a tank called Kuli- 
pini. (MR. 95 to 97 ; KL. 85). BR also speaks of this place (70) . The 
Brahmins of the place were well versed in Vedas and were performing the 
vedic sacrifices. 
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30. A Village. After Irinjalaikuda, MR. (98) mentions of villages 
resided by very holy Brahmins. 

31. Trichur. MR. (98) and KL. (81) mention this place. The iSiva 
temple here is very famous. MR. says that the messenger can hear the drum 
beaten by Nandi during iSiva's evening dance, on his way. The route in MR. 
does not lie along Trichur, but only a few miles to the west. The route in 
KL. is through Trichur. 

32. Venkitangu. This is a village to the west of Trichur. This is 
mentioned in MR. (99) and also in KK. (38). MR. speaks of the famous 
gahkamarayaina temple here, which exists even now. 

33. Brahmakhlam. This is a great Brahmin village a few miles to 
the north of the previous and a few miles to the south of the modern Guru- 
vayoor temple. The fSiva temple and the great tank in front are mentioned 
in MR. (100 to 104) ; they are found even now. The great scholars of the 
place who learned the Vedas even in their childhood are specially mentioned. 
NariayaiiTLa the commentator of Raghuvamsa and Udaya commentator of 
Kau^itaki Brahmana were natives of this village. 

34. Ilavalli. Designated abhinavalata in MR. (105), this place has 
a famous temple of the Goddess ; the image is supposed to have grown on the 
spot and not installed there. It is an immense image. 

35. Annakara. This is the destination in MR. It is to the east of 
the previous, which itself is to the south east of the still previous one. The 
temple is dedicated to the Goddess, who is supposed to be the giver of food 
to all. 

36. URAKAM. This is on the route followed in KL. This is to the 
north of Irinjalakkuda (item 29). There is a temple dedicated to the god- 
dess, It is even now a famous Dev! temple (KL. 84). 

37. PERUVANA3^^. This is mentioned in KL. (82, and 83), There is 
an ardhamrSsvara temple, which is one of the so called Griama-temples in 
Malabar (so are Irinjakkuda and Trichur). Vasudeva the author of Yudhi- 
gthiravijaya belonged to this village. 

38. PoRKULAM. KL. speaks of this place (78 to 80). The great 
Mimiamsakas, the Bhattas of Payyoof house, belonged to this village. In 
KL. there is a glowing tribute given to these Bhattas. 

39. Mukkola, There is a famous Durga temple here and KL. men- 
tions the place (77), BR. also mentions this (80). This has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the most important temples in Malabar. Once this was 
a great intellectual centre. Many a well-known author of ancient Malabar 
belonged to this place. 

40. Netranarayana^s jOOUNtRY. This is the famous portion of 
Malabar known as Vanneri country^ which belonged to the Talappili Rajas. 
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Uddaoda says that this is the most famous portion of Malabar (75). Netra- 
narayapa is the name of Azhavancheri Thamprakkal, who performs the coro- 
nation ceremony of the Malabar kings. KK. also mentions this family of 
preceptors (29). KL, mentions the family in 76. 

41. Ghamravattam. This is a i§iva temple in the Ponani river (known 
in literature as Nila river). It is a frail building ; yet in the fiercest flood 
of the river, even a tile on the shrine is not shaken. (KL. 74). 

42. Tirunavay. This is on the banks of the same river, a littte iiigViPr 
up. There is a stone mark near the Visjju temple here ; if the water rises to 
that mark, the temple in Ghamravattam would be under flood. There is both 
a Siva and a Vispu temple on the left bank of the river and a Viwu temple 
on the right bank. This latter is the famous temple of Tiranavay. In this 
place a great national festival called Mamahkam (Mahamakham) used to be 
celebrated in ancient times. The Zamorins presided over the ceremony. It is 
the greatest honour for a Malabar king to be able to preside over this festival. 
The platform where the presiding king stood was attacked by other kings in 
order to take possession of it and to preside over the festival, and this gave 
occasion for great feats of valour. There are many tales of heroism connected 
with this festival, current in Malabar. All the poems speak of this festival 
and the Zamorin who presided over it. (KL. 71 and 72 ; KK. 19 to 24 ; 
BR. 82 to 88). 

43. Nila. This is the Ponani river. This is one of the most famous 
rivers in Malabar. The Manrankam festival was celebrated on its sandy 
banks. This was supposed to have some connection with the installation of 
the Perumals. But there is no historical evidence of any connection between 
this place and the Perumals. 

44. Triprangot. This is another famous Siva temple. It is supposed 
that Siva killed Yama at this place. Even now there is a banyan tree on the 
northern side, which is supposed to have parted itsdf at the bottom portion 
of its trunk to give way to Markai^deya when he was running towards the 
Deity for protection from Yama who was chasing him. The banyan tree is 
even now in that position ; the trunk is split, each half being on either side of 
the path and both parts joining together up, looking like an archway. There 
is a tank in the temple in which the water is reddish supposed to be due to 
the blood of Yama when iSiva washed his trident after killing him. Another 
tank is called Vdlot tank. The temple is in the Vettathunad country (Pra- 
ka§a kingdom). The place is mentioned in (KL. 69 and 70). This is the 
starting point in KK. 

45. Galicut. This city is mentioned by Uddaoda (KL. 63 to 68) . 

The greatness of the Zamorin Raja, the trade and the ships in the harbour, 
the handsome ladies and thdr sports in the dty— all these things are described. 
But there is no mention of the Academy of learned men, which is famous in 
Malabar history of the later days. ' r .i p! ■ 
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After item 33 above, the route in KK and BR. comprehend some im- 
portant places not mentioned in KL., whose route is different. Guruvayoor 
temple is mentioned in KIC (34 to 37) and BR. (76 to 78) and the latter 
speaks of the rheumatic patients who get cured by worshipping in the temple. 
EIK. speaks of the mid-day worship where handsome ladies participate. 

KK, (33) also mentions a great Kali temple to the north of this place, 
called Kavittil, which is a well-known temple even now. Then there is the 
village called Vailattur (33) further to the north, the residence of the third 
Raja of Talappilli whose fame spreads there like the scent of flowers (31 and 
38) and the Govindapuram temple more to the north (30), where the wor- 
shippers immediately reach heaven. 

To the east of the house of Netranarayaija (Item 40) there is the house 
of Tirumalasseri, a Brahmin belonging to the Panniypur village who was far 
famed for his martial feats, and also there is the temple of Vivardhanapura 
(KK. 25 to 27). 

After Tiranavay, BR. speaks of the temple of Trikkandiyur to the west 
(89) where there is the great astronomer Achuta, who is known as the 
teacher of Nariayaijabhatta. Then there is the temple of Chandanakkavu 
(patrava^) where there is the great poet Narayanabhatta and his brother 
Matrdatta (91 and 92). Further on (92) there is the country of the 
Vallabha kings (Valluvanad) and the city called iSvetadurga which is the 
destination in BR. This city may be identified with the modem Kottakal, 
the residence of one of the branches of the Zamorin family. On further in- 
quiry I find that the place may as well be Nirankaitakotta further to the east 
of this place. Near this place there is a house called Ceriyakkam (Balayalsri 
of the Sande§a) to which house belonged the heroine. 

46. Kolattiri. This is one of the most important of the ancient king- 
doms in Malabar. It is the western half of the part of Malabar to the north 
of Calicut. (KL. 60). The place is mentioned as famous for cardamom. 

The great poet Sankara is mentioned as living there. The kings of the 
place were great patrons of learned men. 

47. Triccabaea. This is a great Visnu temple (KL. 60). 

48. Talipparamba,' This is another of the ancient Malabar villages 
where there is a Grama temple, dedicated to Siva. It is supposed to be just 
like Trichur. KL. (49 to 55) speaks of the great Brahmins who perform 
worship in that temple. Though the route is a little longer, yet the messenger 
is asked to go to the place and see its greatness. 

49. Kottayam. This is the seat of the royal family called Purall. 
EX. speaks of an ancient king named Hari&andra. The kings were patrons 
of the Kumarila school. There is mention of the princess Svatl. This king- 
dom is on the eastern side of North Mhlabar. The last king was defeated by 
the English. The place is described in KL. (43 to 47). 
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50. Vanmay!. This is a river to the eastern side of Kottayam. There 
is a temple on the banks. Only during the annual festival is the temple open. 
The Deity is supposed to be so very ferocious that no worshipper goes there 
except during that annual festival 

51. Tirunelli. This is the first place mentioned by Uddapda in KL. 
(40). It is a famous place even now; people go thdre to perform their 
graddha. 

In this short survey we have traced the important places in Malabar. 
It will be found that nearly ail important places lay along a line from north 
to south. If there were other important places, some poet should have men- 
tioned them. The poets had no special personal affinity to these places. 
They described the places because they were important. The poems dealt 
with in this Paper help one in understanding the topography of Malabar, 
the important cities and temples, the important kingdoms and also about the 
general nature of life in some of the places. The history and political divi- 
sion of ancient Malabar are now based mostly on tradition and later literary 
works, which are unreliable. Most of them were written to glorify a certain 
king and to trace his descent to the ancient Perumals. It is such works as I 
have dealt with that reveal the real history and political division of Malabar 
in an authentic way. A more detailed study, based on more works, will 
revolutionise the current notions of ancient Malabar history and political 
divisions. 


THE AJATIVADA OF GAUDAPADA 

By 

Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, M.A., PH-D., 

University of Madras. 

Gaudai^da, whom tradition regards as iSahkara's parama-gura (pre- 
ceptor’s preceptor), is the earliest known systematic exponent of Advaita. 
His Kmika, which is more than a verse-commentary on the Mandukya Upa- 
nisad, contains the quintessence of the teaching of Vedanta.^ The work con- 
sists of 215 couplets arranged in four chapters. Following the Upani§ad, the 
first chapter, Agama-prakarana, analyses the three avasthds, waking, dream, 
and deep sleep, and finds that the Self which is referred to as the rTurfya 
underlies and transcends these changing states. The second chapter, Vai- 
tathya-prakarana, seeks to establish the illusoriness of the world of plurality, 
on the analogy of dreams, and through a criticism of creationistic hypotheses. 
The third chapter, Advaita-prakaraiija, sets forth the arguments for the truth 
of non-dualism, gives citations from scripture in support thereof, and dis- 
cusses the path to the realisation of non-duality, called Asparsa-yoga. The 
last chapter, Aiatasanti-prakarasja, repeats some of the arguments of the 
earlier chapters, shows the unintelligibility of the concept of causality 
through dialectic, explains the illusoriness of the phenomenal world, compar- 
ing it to the non-real designs produced by a fire-brand (alata) and pressing 
into service modes of Bauddha reasoning, and establishes the supreme truth 
of non-duality which is unoriginated, eternal, self-luminous bliss. 


The central theme of Gaudapada's philosophy is that nothing is ever 
bom (ajati), not because ‘nothing* is the ultimate truth, as in igunya-vada, 
but because the Self is the only reality. ‘ No jiva is bom ; there is no cause 
for such birth ; this is the supreme tmth, nothing whatever is bom.*^ From 
the standpoint of the Absolute there is no duality, there is nothing finite or 
non-etemal. The Absolute alone is ; all else is appearance, illusoiy and non- 
r^l. They are deluded who take the pluralistic universe to be real. Empi- 
rical distinctions of knower and object known, mind and matter, are the result 
of MSyi. One cannot explain how they arise. But on enquiry they will be 


1 , 

2 . 


The commentator on the KdHka says : V6(MntSrtha*sara-sangraha-bhutam 
III, 48 ; IV, 71. 

rd kaisdj-jayate jivafe sambhavo 'sya na vidyate, 
etat-tad-uttamaan satyaip yatra kindn-na jiyate. 
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found to be void of reality. If one sees them, it is like seeing the foot-prints 
of birds in the sky.® The Self is unborn ; there is nothing else to be bom. 
Duality is mere illusion ; non-duality is the supreme truth.^ 

■ ■ II ■ 

Gaudupada expounds his philosophy of non-origination or non-birth in 
several ways and through many an argument The reality of the non-dual 
self he first ^tablishes through an enquiry into the purport of the Mm}4ukya 
Upanisad* Though extremely brief, the Md^dukya contains the essentials of 
Vedanta. For the liberation of those who desire release, says the Mukti- 
kopanisady the Md^dukya alone is enough.^ Mdnduky a Upanisad begins 

with the equation ‘Om'=all=Brahman=self ’ and proceeds to describe the 
three states of the seif, waking, dream and sleep, as well as the fourth (Turiya) 
which is not a state alongside the others but the transcendent nature of the 
self— ^the non-dual peace, the self per se. Gaudapada makes this declaration 
of the Upanisad the basis of his metaphysical quest and seeks to show through 
reasoning that non-origination is the final truth. 

Visva, Taijasa, and Prajna are the names by which the self is known 
in the three states, waking, dream, and sleep. Visva is conscious of the 
external world, enjoys what is gross and is satisfied therewith. Taijasa is 
conscious of what is within,^ enjoys what is subtle and finds satisfaction there. 
Prajna is a consciousness-mass without the distinctions of seer and seen ; its 
enjoyment and satisfaction is bliss. The three, Visva, Taijasa, and Priajfia, 
are not distinct selves. It is one and the same self that appears as three.^ 
To show that all the three aspects are present in waking, Gaudapada assigns 
localities to them. Visva has its seat in the right eye ; Taijasa in the mind ; 
and Pmjna in the ether of the heart.^ And the three should also be thought 
of as identical with the three cosmic forms of the self, Virat, Hiraajyagarbha, 
and Avyakrta or Isvara. It is to indicate this identity that the Mmtdukya 
Upanisad describes the Prajna-self as the lord of all, the knower of all, the 
controller of all, the source of all, the origin and end of beings.^ The recogni- 
tion of Visva, Taijasa, and Pmjaa in the waking state, and the identification 
of the three individual forms of the self with the three cosmic forms, are for 
the purpose of realising non-duality. 

The non-dual reality is the Turiya. It has no distinguishing name ; 


3. rv, 28. 

4. I, 17, maya-miatraim idaim dvaitarp advaitaip paramSrthatab. 

5. MuktiMf I, 26. 

6. The distinctions of ' within ' and ‘ without ^ it must be remembered, are 
from the standpoint of waking experience ; for it is in this state that inquiry is 

possible. ■ , ;/;■ 

7. I, i. eka eva tridha smytah. 

8. I, 2. See commentary. 

9. M^ukya,$. ' 
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hence it is called * the fourth ^ (turiyai®). It is the self-luminous self, chanp 
less, non-dual, one without a second» The states that change and pass, with 
their worlds and enjoyments, are illusory, products of Maya. Mayil is two- 
fold in its functioning ; it veils the one and projects the many. Non-appre- 
hension of the real (tattva-’pratibodha) and the apprehension of it otherwise 
(anyatha-grahana). For the Prajha in the state of sleep there is non-appre- 
hension alone, and not misapprehension. It knows neither the self in its real 
nature nor the not-self. The Turiya is free from both the aspects of Maya, 
It is consciousness per se, without even a trace of ignorance. It is unfailing 
light, omniscient sight.^^ The metaphysical implication of sleep is that it 
hides the true, and of dream that it projects the untrue. Visva and Taijasa 
are associated with dream and sleep ; Prajha is associated with dreamless 
sleep ; for the Turfya there is neither dream nor sleep. Real aw^^ening 
comes with the realisation of the Turiya, with the transcendence of Mdyd in 
its double role of veiling the real and showing up the non-real. When the 
jilva wakes from the beginningless sleep of illusion, it knows its true nature 
as unborn, as that in which there is neither sleep nor dream nor duality.^^ 

In the Alatasanti-prakaracia,^^ Gaudapada teaches the same theory of 
the three avasthas, employing Bauddha terminology. Waking, dream, and 
sleep are there called laukika, suddha-laukika, and lokottara respectively. 
The difference between the first two is that while in the former there are 
external objects (savastu), in the latter there is none (avastu); but in both 
there is consciousness of duality (sopalambha). In the lokottara there is 
neither the external world of things nor the internal world of ideas, and con- 
sequently there is no apprehension of duality ; ignorance, however, persists. 
It is only he who knows these three as non-real states that knows the truth. 
For him there is no duality, nor ignorance, the seed of duality. When die 
real is known, there is not the world of duality 

III 

As a result of the inquiry into the avasthas it must be evident that the 
pluralistic world is illusory, as the self alone is real. That the world which 
we take to be real in waking is illusory, Gaudapada seeks to establish in the 
Vaitathya-prakaraiua on the analogy of the dream-world. Judged by the 
standards of waking, it will be readily seen that the world of dreams is unreal. 
A person may dream of elephants and chariots ; but on waking he realises 
that all of them must have been illusory because they appeared within him, 
within the small space of his body,^® The dream-contents do not form part 

10. Here again it must be noted that the real is called ‘the fourth’ from the 
empirical standpoint ; in truth, the category of number is inapplicable to it. 

11. I, 12. turiyah sarvadrk sada. 

12. 1,13-16. 13. 83. 

14. I, 18. jnite dvaitaari na vidyate. 15. 11, i ; IV, 33. 
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of the external world which we take to be real in waking ; and so they are 
illusory. Nor do they conform to the. laws of space and time which govern 
the waking world. In a trice of waking time one may travel far and wide 
in dream. There is no real going to the place of dream, for on waking one 
does not find oneself there. Nor are the objects experienced in diieam real, 
for when the dream-spell is broken one does not see them.’^® Because chariot, 
etc., seen in dream are non-existent, they are illusory.^^ 

The world of waking is in many respects similar to that of dream. The 
objects of waking are perceived as the dream-objects are ; and they are eva- 
nescent as well, like the contents of dream. What is non-existent in the, 
beginning and at the end, is so even in the present.!® That is real wliich is not 
conditioned by time. Per contra that which is conditioned by time cannot 
be real. Just as the dream-objects are experienced in dream alone neither 
before nor after, even so the objects of waking are experienced in the state of 
waking alone. A difference between the two states cannot be made out on the 
ground that, while the objects experienced in waking are practically efficient, 
those seen in dream are not ; for even the objects of waking experience are 
fruitful in practice only in that state and not in dream ; and the dream-objects 
are useful in their own way in the state of dream. It is true that the dream- 
water cannot quench actual thirst. But it is equally true that the so-called 
actual water cannot quench the dream-thirst either.!® It may be argued that 
the contents of dream are unreal because, unlike the objects of waking, they are 
strange and abnormal. But when and to whom do they appear abnormal ? To 
him who has returned to waking after a dream. In the dream state itself the 
contents are not realised to be strange. With perfect equanimity the dreamer 
may watch even the dismemberment of his own head. We are told that the 
denizens of heaven have their own peculiarities which to us are all abnormal. 
Similarly, from the side of waking the dream-contents may seem abnormal ; 
but in themsdves they are quite normal.^® That there is an essential simi- 
larity between the ccmtents of dream and the objects of waking may be shown 
by a closer scrutiny of the two states. In the state of dream, the dreamer 
imagines certain ideas within himself and sees certain things outside; and 
he believes that, while the former are unreal, the latter are real. But as soon 


16. II, 2. 17. II, 3 ; see BrliadSra^yaka, IV, iii, 10. 

18. II, 6 ; IV, 31. 

adav-ante ca yan-nasti vartaman 'pi tat tatha. 

19. II, 7 ; IV, 32. 

20. II, 8. See J. A. C. Murray, B.D. : An Introduction to a Christian Psy- 
cho-Therapy (T. & T. Clark), p. 252; Waking consciousness is, after all, a limited 
affair, narrowed by the immediacies of the five senses, and concentrated at every 
moment on but one moving point. In dreams, we seem to enter a wider Iringdom, 
freed frcan the fears and restraints of normal life, a field where earthly forces and 
laws are set at naught, and where the whole immenaty of the sub-conscious can have 
freer speech, and like a rising tide, submerge the petty logics of our daUy Kfe. 
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as he wakes from the dream, he realises the unreality of even the things which 
he saw in dream as if outside. Similarly in waking, we have our fancies which 
we know to be unreal, and we experience facts which we take to be real. But 
when the delusion of duality is dispelled, the so-called facts of the external 
world will turn out to be illusory appearance. Therefore it is that the wise 
characterise waking as a dream.^^ Just as the dream-soul arises and perishes, 
the souls of waking come into being and pass away.*^^ It is the self that posits 
the dream-contents as well as the external world. The things created in the 
mind within and those posited in the world without — ^both these are the illu- 
sory imaginations of the Atman. The difference between the two sets of 
things is that while the dream-contents last only till the mind of the dreamer 
imagines them (cittakal^) and are peculiar thereto, the objects of the exter- 
nal world are perceived by other subjects-^ as well (dvayakalaJj), and are cog- 
nised through the sense-organs. Illusoriness (vaitathya), however, is com- 
mon to both.25 In dream as well as in waking it is the mind that moves im- 
pelled by Mayia, and creates the appearance of plurality. As identical with 
the self the mind is non-dual ; but owing to nescience duality is figured and 
there is the consequent saipsara.^®. 

Illustrations for illusoriness are to be found even in the state of waking. 
Just as in the dark a rope which is not determinately known is imagined to 
be a snake or a streak of water, the self is imagined to be the world through 
nescience. And as when the rope is known as rope the posited snake, etc.,, 
vanish, so also when the self is known as non-dual, the pluralistic world dis- 
appearsJ2‘ Like the Palace city of Fairy Morgana (gandharva-nagara), the 
universe is seen but is not real.^s The things of the world are believed to exist 
because they are perceived (upalaipbMt) and because they answer to certain 
practical needs (sam&miiat). But these two reasons cannot make them real ; 
for even the objects like the elephant conjured up by the necromancer are ob- 
served and are practically efficient but are not realms One more illustration 
Gaudapada gives in the fourth chapter, vi 2 . the alata or fire-brand When 
a fire-brand is moved, it appears to be straight, or crooked, and so on ; and 
when the movement stops, the appearances vanish. They do not really come 
from the fire-brand in motion, nor do they enter into it when it comes to rest. 
The patterns of fire that appear with the movement of the fire-brand are 
illusory ; they have no substance whatsoever. Similarly, consciousness appears 
in manifold forms due to Maya. These do not come out of it, in reality, nor 

21. 11, 9 & 10 ; IV, 63-66. 

22. II, 5. svapna-jagarite stMne hy ekam ahur imni^ah. An ancient Chi- 
nese ^ge said : “ Last night I dreamt that I was a butterfly and now I do not 
know whether I am . a man dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butterfly dreaming 
that he is a man.'' 

23. IV, 68. 24. Who are also positions of the supreme Self. 

25. II, 11-15. 26. Ill, 29, 30; IV, 61, 62. 27. II, 17, 18. 
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do they return to it ; for they are naught™ There is no dissolution, no ori- 
gination ; no one in bondage, no one who desires release, no one who is re- 
leased — ^this is the supreme truth 


The establishment of the non-reality of the world by Gaudapada does not 
mean that the great teacher subscribes to the view of ontolcfeical unreality 
(sunyavada). We have already seen how in the Agama-prakarana he ex- 
pounds the meaning of the M^4^kya Upanisad and shows through an inquiry 
into the nature of the three avasthas that the Self (tuifya) is the sole reality. 
That this is so Gaudarada argues through reasoning in the Advaita-prakaraija, 
and cites in support the evidence of passages from other scriptural texts as 
well. 

The self is unlimited like ether, undivided and the same throughout. The 
jivas are apparent distinctions therein, as pots, etc., produce in ether divisions 
as it were. We speak of a plurality of souls and a multiplicity of material 
objects, even as we speak of pot-ether, pitcher-ether, and so on. The one 
Atman appears as the many jivas, as the same ether seems divided, enclosed 
in the different things. When the things are destroyed, the distinctions in ether 
too vanish ; so also when the jivas are realised to be illusory manifestations 
due to Maya, the self alone remains. There is no contingence of the defects 
of one jiva being occasioned in the other jivas or the defects of the jivas de- 
filing the purity of the self. It must be noted that Gaudapada’s theory is not 
eka-jiva-vada but eka-’tma-vSda. Since the empirical plurality of jivas is 
recognised, there is not the contingence of the defects of one jiva being 
occasioned in the others or the experiences of one being confused with those of 
the rest. And by the defilements of the jivas the self is not affected, as dust, 
smoke, etc., present in the pots or pitchers do not make ether foul. Forms, 
functions, and names differ from object to object ; but there is no difference 
in ether. Similarly, the jivas vary in thdr physical make-up, mental and 
moral endowment, in station and status ; but the self is unvarying, formless, 
functionless, and nameless. Just as children attribute wrongly dirt etc., to the 
sky, the ignorant superpose on the unsullied self defects like birth and death, 
pleasure and pain. But these are changes that are not real and do not touch 
the self. The birth of the jivas and their death, their coming and going, do 
not alter the Atman. They are not products of the self, nor are they parte 
thereof. The non-dual reality is partless ; it neither causes anything, nor is 
caused by anything.®® 


na nirodho na cotpattir na baddho na ca sSdhakab, 
na mumuksur na vai mnkta ity ei^ paramarthafS. 
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Scripture in many places proclaims the non-4uality of the self and 
precates the delusion of duality. Through an inquiry into the five sheaths 
(kosas) that cover the soul, the Taitirlya Upmi^ad^^ exhibits the self as the 
non-dual bliss, not to be confused with the mutable coverings. In the ' Honey 
section' of the Brhaddranyaka^^^ the principle behind the cosmic elements is 
identified with the self which is the substrate of the body and its functions. 
What is without is within as well The same ‘ honey ' pervades all beings. It 
is immortal, the self, Brahman, the all. As the spokes are fixed in the nave 
of a wheel, so are all beings centred in the self. Thus scripture declares the 
non-difference of the jiva from the self and denounces plurality. Difference 
is illusory ; the one appears as many through Maya. There is no plurality 
here.” ‘‘ Indra through mdyds assumes diverse forms.” Though unborn 
he appears variously born. '2' The Udvdsya-^ denies birth of the self, and 
the Brhaddrmtyaka asks, *‘ .Who indeed could produce Of what is 

real birth is incomprehensible ; and what is unreal cannot even be born.-^^ 

It is true that in some contexts scripture speaks of creation. Through 
the illustrations of clay, metal, sparks, etc., creation of the many from the 
one is described. But this is only to enable those who are dull-wtted and 
middlings to understand the fundamental unity of reality. Sruti declares crea* 
tion in some places, and non-creation in others. The two sets of passages can- 
not have equal validity. That teaching should be taken as the purport of 
scripture which is ascertained through inquiry (niscitam) and is reasonable 
(yukti-yuktam). If birth is predicated of the real, it must be in the sense 
of an illusion, and not in the primary sense. The self is unborn, sleepless and 
dreamless, nameless and formless, self-luminous and all-knowing.*^^ 

V 

That the self is unborn and that nothing else there is which is bom, 
Gaudapada seeks to demonstrate through a dialectical criticism of the causal 
category in the fourth chapter. Causation, like ail other relations, falls within 
the realm of nescience, because on analysis it turns out to be unintelligible. 
There are two rival views on causation which are totally opposed to each 
other. The Sankhya theory is that the effect is pre-existent in the cause and 
is not produced de nova. The Nyaya-Vaisesika view is that the effect is non- 
existent prior to its production. On either of these hypotheses there will not 
result causation. If the effect is already existent, there is no need for any 
causal operation; it is meaningless to say that what is existent is bom. If 
the effect is non-existent, it can never be produced ; what is non-existent like 
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the barren woman’s son is not at any time seen to take birth.^^ Even without 
their knowing the two rival schools, satk&t^a-vada and asatkarya-vada, are 
thus seen to support the view of non-creation or non-origination.^=> 

Of what is really unborn the disputants predicate birth. But this is a 
flagrant violation of the laws of contradiction. How can that which is un- 
born and therefore immortal become mortal? The immortal cannot become 
mortal, nor the mortal immortal ; for it is impossible for a thin g to change 
its nature. If what is by nature immortal were to become mortak then it 
would cease to be changeless, and attain artificiality, illusoriness. But this 
is impossible for what is immortal by nature. The Snkhya thinks that the 
unborn and beginningless Prakrti evolves itself into the manifold evolutes that 
constitute the universe. But this view cannot be justified fay any canon of 
logic. If Prakrti becomes the world, it cannot be unborn (aja) and eternal 
(nitya). Even to admit that there is a first cause is to confess the failure of 
causation as a principle of explanation. To add to the confusion the Sankhya 
says that the effect is non-different from the cause. Now, is the effect born 
or unborn ? If it is bom, if cannot be nOi-different from the cause which is 
unborn. If it is unborn, then it cannot be called ‘ effect ’, as the effect is that 
which is produced. And if the effect is produced and is non-different from 
the cause, the cause cannot be permanent or unchanging. There is no illus- 
tration that could be instanced to prove the production of the effect from the 
unborn cause. If to avoid this difficulty it be said that the cause too is bom, 
then there should be a cause for that cause, a still further cause for that other 
cause, and so on aff infinitum.*^ 

The Mimatpsakas maintain that the cause and the effect are reciprocally 
dependent. Merit and demerit are responsible for producing the body ; and 
the body occasions merit and demerit. The chain of causes and effects is with- 
out beginning, each alternating with the other, like the seed and the sprout. 
Here again we meet with insuperable difficulties. If the antecedent of a cause 
is its effect and the antecedent of an effect is its cause, then both cause and 
effect are begun. How can they be beginningless ? Moreover, there is a para- 
dox in the very thesis that is proposed. To say that the antecedent of the 
cause is its effect is like saying that the son begets his father.^® There must 
be some definite sequence recognised as between cause and effect It is no 
use believing that the two are reciprocally dependent. If the cause and the 
effect can be indifferently antecedent or consequent, there would be no dis- 
tinction whatever between them, and to call one a cause and the other an 
effect would be entirely arbitrary and void of meaning. Now, there are three 
possible wa 3 ?s of stating the sequence. It may be said that first there is the 
cause and subsequently the effect takes place (purva-krama) ; or it may be 
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held that the effect is followed by the cause (apara-krama); or it may be 
thought that the cause and the effect are simultaneous (saha-krama). None 
of these alternatives is intelligible. That the cause cannot produce the effect 
we have shown already. If the cause is unborn, it cannot change and there- 
fore cannot produce ; if it is born there is infinite regress. The reverse order 
too is impossible ; for, as we said, it is just like making the son antecedent to 
the father. The effect by definition is that which is produced by the cause ; 
and if the cause is not there before the effect, how can the effect be produced ? 
And from the unproduced effect how can the cause come into being ? The 
third alternative also is untenable. If what are simultaneous be causally re- 
lated, there must be such a relation between the two horns of an animal. 
But as a matter of experience it is well kno^m that the two horns are not so 
related. This, then, is the crux of the problem. Without settling the se- 
quence, the distinction of cause and effect would be unintelligible. And it is 
impossible to settle the sequence. In despair, appeal might be made to the 
illustration of seed and sprout. But a little thought would reveal that these 
— seed and sprout — cannot serve as illustration. It is only when the causal 
sequence has been settled that the relation between seed and sprout would 
become intelligible. Since the latter is a particular falling under the wider 
relation of cause and effect, it cannot be used as an illustration. It is, in short, 
sMhya-sama, still to be proved.^® 

A thing is not produced either from itself or from anotlier. A pot is 
not produced from the self-same pot, nor from another pot. It may be urged 
that pot is produced from clay. But how is pot related to clay ? Is it non- 
different, different, or both different and non-different from it? If pot is 
non-different from clay, it cannot be produced, since clay is already existent. 
If it is different, there is no reason why it should not be produced from an- 
other pot or a piece of cloth which are also different. And it cannot be both 
different and non-different, because of contradiction. Similarly, neither the 
existent nor the non-existent nor what is existent and non-existent 
can be produced. It is meaningless to say that what exists is produced. The 
non-existent cannot be produced even because of its non-existence. The third 
alternative involves us in contradiction.^^ 

It is true that empirical distinctions are observed between knower and 
known, pain and the source of pain, etc. From the standpoint of reasoning 
based on relative experience (yukti-dar§anat), there is difference as also causal 
relation governing the differents. But from the standpoint of the Absolute 
(bhuta-darsaniat) there is no difference and the concept of cause is unintelli- 
gible.^^ 
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VI 

Gaudapada admits creation in the sphere of the empirica!. But crea- 
tion, according to him, is neither de novo nor transformation of an original 
stuff. It is of the nature of Maya, illusory manifestation or transfiguration.. 
The world is not related to the self either as a piece of cloth to the threads 
or as curds to milk. In fact, no relation is intelligible. The one reality some- 
how appears as the pluralistic universe through its own Maya (atma-maya). 
The complexes that constitute the world are projections, like the dream- 
contents, effected by the illusion of the Atman.*^^ Things are said to be born 
cmly from the standpoint of empirical tnith (samvrti-satya); they have 
therefore no permanence. Just as an illusive sprout shoots from an illusive 
seed, all things arise from Maya.^o 

There are several theories of creation. Some philosophers favour mate- 
rialistic origins for the world. For example, there are thinkers who attribute 
the origination of the universe to Time. Theists, however, regard God as the 
first cause of things. Some of them ascribe to Him efficient causality alone, 
others both efficient and material causality. The former say that creation is 
the mere volition of the Lord, while the latter hold that it is His expansion. 
Some maintain that God creates for the sake of His enjoyment Others urge 
that creation is His sport. But how can desire be in God who is dpta-Mma 
and has no end to achieve? In our ignorance we must content ourselves 
with saying that creation is His nature or miaya. Like dream and magic it is 
iliusory.si The non-dual is imagined to be the manifold world. The latter is 
neither different from the self nor identical therewith. Hence it is declared 

to be indeterminable.®^ 

The philosophers of the different schools characterise the real in differ- 
ent ways and give their own schemes of categories. Each emphasises one 
particular aspect of reality and holds on to it as if it were the whole. The 
self has been variously conceived as life, elements, constituents of Primal 
Nature, things, worlds, Vedas, sacrifice, what is subtle;, what is gross, what 
has form, what has no form,, and so on. According to the SinMiyas, there 
are twenty-five tattvas or principles. To these, the followers of the Yoga 
system add one more, viz. God. In the view of the Pfisupatas there are twaaty- 
one categories. There are others who make the categories endless in num- 
ber. All these theories are but the imaginations of their respective advo- 
cates.®^ There is only one self whidi appears as many throu^ sdf-delusion 
as it were.®^ First the jivas are imagined and then the various things, exter- 
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nal and internal. The world of souls and things is an appearance superposed 
on the self, as the snake-form is imposed on the rope-substance in the dark,=^® 

The teaching of creation has no final purport. As has been shown already, 
what is real cannot be really bom. If it is said to be bom, it must be in the 
sense of an illusory appearance.^® Ordinarily it is stated that saipsara which 
has no beginning comes to an end when release is attained. But this is figu- 
rative language. If sarjisara had no beginning, it could not have an end. If 
release is attained, it is liable to be lost again.®^ If the universe really existed, 
it would be destroyed. As we have observed, duality is maya-matra, rmte. 
illusion. Removal of samara and attainment of mok§a are figurative. These 
have to be taught in language which needs must relate to duality. When die 
real is known, there is no duality whatever.®* 

VII 

True to its character as an upadesa-sMra, the Gaudapada-karika contains 
practical teaching at the end of each chapter. The purpose of a sdstra is to 
enable the aspirant to cross the sea of satitsara and reach the shore of blessed- 
ness which is the highest human goal (parama-puru#rtha). The vicious 
circle of empirical life dependent on the law of cause and effect is evil 
(anartha). This, however, as has been shown above, is a product of avidya 
or Maya, As long as there is an oletinate faith in causality which is illusory 
(iavidyaka), the chain of birth and death will not cease. When that false 
belief is destroyed through knowledge, saipsara is removal.®® The cause of 
birth and death is ignorance as regards the ultimate truth which is causeless. 
When this is realised, there is no further cause for metempsychosis, and we 
attain release which is freedom from sorrow, desire, and fear. Attachment 
to the non-real is responsible for the illusory wanderings in the wilderness of 
sairpsara When one becomes non-attached through knowledge, one turns back 
from the false pursuit of the non-real, and reaches the non-dual reality which 
is homogeneous and unborn.®® 

The real bliss is veiled and the non-real sorrow is projected on account 
of the perception of illusory plurality. Enshrouded fay the darkness of igno- 
rance, those of immature knowledge (balisaih) dispute about what they con- 
sider to be the nature of reality. Some say, it is ; some, it is not ; others, it 
is and is .not ; yet others, it neither is nor is not.®^ All these are krpapas, 
narrow-minded, who see fear in the fearless,®® and follow the way of differ- 
ence, getting themselves engrossed therein. Opposed to these are the great 
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knowers (mahajfianab) who are settled ia their wisdom about the unbora, 
unchanging reality “ 

IThe knowledge which saves is not that which remains a mere theoreti- 
cal comprehension, but that which has become a direct experience. Study of 
scripture, ethical discipline, detachment from objects of sense and intense long- 
ing for release— -these are essential for realising the self. The aspirant should 
leam the purport of the Veda and acQuire freedom from passions like attach- 
ment, fear, and anger (vita-raga-bhaya-krodhah) ; and he should fix his 
thoughts on the non-dual reality.®* Gaudapada teaches two methods of con- 
centrating the mind on the non-dual, Pranava-yoga in the first chapter and 
Asparsa-yoga in the third. These are to serve as auxiliaries to the knowledge 
of the Absolute methods to loosen the cords of ignorance. 

Asparsa-yoga is the yoga of transcendence, whereby one realises the 
supra-relational reality. Sankalpa is the root of activity and bondage. The 
mind contemplates objects and gets distracted and shattered with the result 
that there is no peace or happiness. Acceptance and desistance are motivat- 
ed by the centrifugal tendency of thought-processes. The out-going mind 
should be called back and controlled. Controlling the mind is difficult, indeed, 
as difficult as emptying the ocean drop by drop by the tip of a kusa grass. 
But it is not an impossible task ; only it requires relentless effort. If! the 
mind is restrained through discrimination, the end will certainly be reached. 
One must remember first that all is misery and turn back from desires and 
enjoyments.. The mind that moves out must be brought to unity. But in 
this process care must be taken that it does not fall into sleep. When the 
mind goes to sleep, it must be awakened ; when it tries to go out, it must be 
calmed. When the stormy mind is stilled, there is the thrill of quietitude. 
But one should not revel even in this yogic trance. Anything that is enjoyed 
must belong to duality ; it cannot be unlimited or lasting happiness. The 
mind must become non-mind (amanibhava); the relations of subject and 
object, enjoyer and enjo 5 rment must be transcended. This will come only 
through the knowledge of the non-dual sdf. Knowledge and the self are not 
different. Knowledge is the self or Brahman. Hence it is said that through 
the unborn (knowledge) the unborn (Brahman) is known.®® Self-established, 
the unborn knowledge attains its natural equanimity or sameness. This is 
called aspar§a-yc^, the yoga which is pleasing and good to all beings, and 
which is beyond dispute and contradiction.®® 

The same, end may be reached through meditation on OM (prajjava- 
yc^). ‘ Om ' is the term indicative of the Brahman*self. It consists of three 
imtras, a, u, m, and a soundless fourth which is amatra. A stands for ViSva, 
u for Taijasa, and m for Pifijna. Meditation on the significance of the three 
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sounds respectively will lead to the realisation of the three aspects of the self. 
The sound ‘om' proceeds from and is resolved in the soundless amatra. 
Similarly, the Turiya is the absolute which is unchanging and non-dual, but 
which appears as many and changing. When the meaning of the soundless 
culmination of Om is realised, there is no leading to or attainment of 
anything ; for the Turiya is no other than the real and only self. Thus the 
Praioava is to be meditated upon and known. It is the beginning, middle and 
end of all things. It is the lord established in the hearts of all beings. There 
is nothing before it nor anything after it, nothing outside it nor an:^i:hing 
other than it. Understanding the Praiiava in this manner, one attains the 
supreme.®^ 

Mok^a or release is not a post-mortem state ; it can be realised even here 
(iha), while in embodiment.®® To speak of it as an attainment or realisation 
is but figurative. It is the eternal and inalienable nature of the self. He who 
knows this is released, he is a jivan-mukta. Because he has attained full 
omniscience and is free from the delusion of duality, there is nothing for him 
which he can desire.®^ He is not elated by praise nor depressed by blame. 
He does not offer obeisance to any, nor does he perform any rite. He has no 
fixed home^ and subsists on what comes his way. He lies like a non-conscious 
being, and lives as he likes..^® Though he has no obligations, his conduct can 
never be immoral. Virtues like humility, equanimity, calmness, and self- 
control are natural to him His is the immortal state which is difficult to be 
seen, very deep, unborn, ever the same, and fearless.'^^ jje sees the truth 
everywhere. He delights in the truth and does not swerve from it. He is the 

tmth53 

VIII 

From the account of Gaudapiada's philosophy given above it will be 
clear that this great teacher was an Advaitin the earliest known to us — ^who 
in his Kmika laid the foundations of a system which was to become a glori- 
ous edifice through the immortal work of Sankara. While making use of 
logical reasoning and the dialectical method, he does not deviate from the 
teaching of the Upani^ads. Even where he employs Bauddha terminology, he 
takes care to point out that his system should not be confused with Bud- 
dhism. While denying absolute reality to the world, he is firm in proclaim- 
ing that the non-dual Brahman-self is the supreme truth. He has no quarrel 
with any system of philosophy because, in his view, all systems if properly 
understood are pointers to non-duality. While the dualists oppose one another, 
the doctrine of non-duality does not conflict with them.'^^ Ajdti or the unborn 
reality is the final goal of all metaphysical qu^t 
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One may acquire property by earning, inheritance; or gift Earning can 
be either lawful or unlawful. The Islamic teachings condemn all metliods 
of acquiring property by unlawful means, such as gambling, theft, and the 
like. The Quran says : They ask thee concerning wine and gambling.’'^ 
Say : In them is great sin, and some profit for men ; but the sin is greater 
than the profit.'’^ The principle on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the profit easily without any effort He gains what he has not 
earned or loses a mere chance.® 

“ O ye who believe ! Intoxicants and gambling, dedication of stones, and 
divination by arrows are an abomination, of Satan’s handiwork. Eschew 
them that you may prosper. Satan’s plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
between you with intoxicants and gambling, and hinder you from the remem- 
brance of God, and from prayer. Will you not then abstain ? 

Intoxicants and gambling are mentioned together and the main reason 
for their prohibition is that they are the source of enmity and hatred among 
men. 

“ As to the thief the Quran says, male or female, cut off his or her 
hands. A punishment by way of example, from (jod, for their crime. And 
God is exalted in power.”^ 

The canon law jurists are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
stolen which would involve the penalty of the cutting off of the hand. The 
majority are of opinion that petty thefts are exempt from this penalty. 

The general principles of inheritance is laid down in the following verse 
of the Quran : 

From what is left by parents and those nearest related there is share 

1. In India there are various forms of gambling. In Arabia the form most 
familiar to the Arabs was gambling by ca-s/ting lots by means of arrows on the 
principle of lottery. The arrows which were marked, served the purpose of a 
modern lottery ticket. The marked arrows together with the blank ones were drawn 
from a bag. Those who drew the blank arrows got nothing. The marked arrows 
indicated prizes), big or small. 

2. Ch. 2, 219. 

3. Dice and wageffng are hdd to be wittei the definition of gambling. But 
insurance is not gambling when conducted on business lines. 
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for men and a share for women, whether the property be small or large, a 
determinate share.”® 

The Quran states the law of inheritance as follows : 

God directs you as regards your children's inheritance : to the male, a 
portion equal to that of two females : if only daughters, two or more, their 
share is two thirds of the inheritance ; if only one her share is a half.” 

“ For parents, a sixth share of the inheritance: to each, if the deceased 
left children ; if no children, and the parents are the only heirs, the mother 
has a third ; if the deceased left brothers (or sisters) the mother has a sixth. 
The distribution in all cases is after the payment of legacies and debts. You 
know not whether your parents or your children are nearest to you in benefit. 
These are settled portions ordained by God. And God is All-knowing, Ail- 

■ ■ “ In what your wives leave, your share is a half, if they leave no child. 

But if they leave a child you get a fourth after payment of legacies- and debts. 
In what you leave their share is a fourth, if you leave no child^ But if you 
leave a child they get an eighth, after payment of legacies and debts.” 

“ If the man or woman whose inheritance is in question has left neither 
ascendants nor descendants but has left a brother or a sister, each one of the 
two gets a sixth. But if more than two, they share in a third after payment 
of legacies and debts so that no loss is caused to any one. Thus is it ordained 
by God. And God is All-knowing, Most forbearing.”^ 

The broad principles to be gathered from the text of the Quran as inter- 
preted by the jurists are : The power to bestow the property by will or deed 
extends over only one third of the property, the remaining two thirds are 
inherited by the heirs as per law. 

All distribution of the property takes place after the legacies and debts 
including funeral expenses have been paid. 

Legacies cannot be left to any one of the heirs entitled for a share, as 
this will upset the shares. 

The male takes generally a share double that of a female in his own 
category. 

The shares are allotted to children, parents, husband or wife of the 
deceased, and collaterals. 

The children's shares are fixed but their amount will depend upon what 
.goes to the parents. If both parents are living, and there are also children, 
both father and mother take a sixth each. If only one i^rent is living, he 
or she tekes his or her sixth, and the rest goes to the children. If the parents 
are living, and there is no child or other heir,^ the mother gets a third and the 
father the remaining two thirds ; if there are no children, but there are bro- 
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tilers or sisters, the mother has a sixth and the father the residue as he ex- 
cludes collaterals. 

The husband takes a half of his deceased wife's property if she leaves 
BO child, the rest going to residuaries ; if she leaves a child the husband gets 
only a fourth. As the female share is generally half the male share, the widow 
gets a fourth of her deceased husband’s property if he leaves no children, 
and an eighth if he leaves children. If there are more widows than one, their 
collective share is a fourth or an eighth as the case may be ; they divide it 
equally among themselves.® 

An owner of property can bequeath his property for a charitable purpose 
oi to any one who is not a legal heir to the property bequeathed. The Quran 
says : '' It is pre^ribed when death approaches any of you, if he leaves any 
goods, that he makes a bequest to parents and next of kin, according to 
reasonable usage. This is due from the God-fearing."® 

But the right to testamentary disposition is prescribed only to very rich 
people, and it is subject to certain limitations. Not more than one third of 
the property can be bequeathed and no legal heir be the beneficiary. The 
reason for limiting the bequest to one third is learnt from the saying of the 
Prophet that one should leave the heirs free from want. There are also rules 
for the disposal of the intestate property. 

One can acquire property by getting it as gift from another person. The 
term hiba in Islamic law means a transfer of property made immediately and 
without exchange. The hiba becomes complete when the donee accepted it 
and took possessicm of it. The donor cannot revoke the hiba when it has 
been accepted by the donee. 

A hiba is allowed in favour of a son but it is recommended that similar 
gifts should be made in favour of other sons. The husband can make a gift 
of property to his wife and the wife to husband and others. Gifts from 
Muslims to Non-Muslims and vice versa are also allowed. 

The jurists allow a gift for a consideration and also a gift made on the 
condition that the donee should give the donor some thing definite in return 
for the gift. 

While the property can be disposed by will or deed to the extent of one 
third only there is no such limitation for the distribution by ^ft, for, the 
owner divests himself of the property immediately. 

There is no limit to the extent one can possess property. The Quran 
says that a man who has heaps of gold, may give away any amount of it to 
a woman as dowry but should not take it back. The Quran says : 

8. As space will not permit, the shares of collaterals and the rules about 
re^duaries are not discussed here, 
a Ch. 2, m 
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But if you decide to take one wife in: place . of another, even if: you had 
'given the latter a whole treasure for dower, take not the least bit of it back”'^^ 

Muslims are advised not to waste property but increase it by traSk and 
trade : 

“ O ye who believe ! Eat not up your property among yourselves in 
vanities. But let there be amongst you traffic and trade by mutual good 
will. Nor kill yourselves, for verily God hath been to you most merciful . 

Property carries with it its own responsibilities, and people are asked 
not to be greedy. 

“ And do not eat up your property among yourselves for vanities, nor 
use it as bait for the judges, with intent that you may eat up wrongfully and 
knowingly a little of other people's property.^^ 

Two kinds of greed are mentioned in tlie above v^erse. A man may use 
his property for corrupting others like judges or those in authority, with a 
view to obtain some gain under the protection of the law. Another form is 
that one may put his property to frivolous uses. How to spend money is 
related in the followang verses : 

Those who, when they spend, are not extravagant and not niggardly, 
but hold a just balance between those extremes." 

One may not be so lavish as to make oneself destitute and incur the cen- 
sure of wise men, not is it becoming to keep back one's resources from the 
just needs of those who have a ri^t to expect help. This idea is expressed 
thus : 

“ Make not thy hand tied to thy neck, nor stretch it forth to its utmost 
reach, so that thou become blameworthy and destitute.' 

But one must keep a just measure between one's capacity and the needs 
of other peoples, is emphasised by the Quran thus : 

“ And render to the kindred their due rights as also to those in want and 
to the wayfarer. But squander not in the manner of a spendthrift."^® 

Apart from these general instructions, the Quran empowers the society or 
the state to interfere when money is wasted by men of weak understanding. 

To those of weak understanding make not over your property which 
God hath made a means of support for you, but feed and clothe them there- 
with and speak to them words of kindness and justice."^^ 

It is clear from the above verse that the owner may not do just what he 
likes absolutely. His right is limited by the good of the community of which 
— — - — ^ 1 
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13. Oi. 25, 67. 14. Ch. ^7, 29. 15. Ch. 17, 26. 

16. Ch. 4, 5. 
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he is a member and if he is not able to understand it, his ccaatrol should be 
taken away ; because the Islamic conception is that all property belongs to 
the community and a particular individual holds it in trust. If he is in- 
capable, he is put aside but gently and with kindness. While his incapacity 
remains the duties and responsibilities devolve on his guardian even more 
strictly than in the case of the original owner. 

“ Let the trustee faithfully discharge his trast and let him fear his 

Lord . . . . ” Says the Quran^'. The principles underlying it are those of the 
Court of Wards in Indian Law. 

In regard to the disdiarge of the trust and the remuneration for the 
trustee the Quran says : 

“ Make trial of orphans until they reach the age of marriage. If, then, 
you find sound judgmrait in them, release their property to them. But con- 
sume it not wastefully, nor in haste against their growing up. If the guar- 
dian is well off, let him claim no remuneration, but if he is poor, let him have 
for himself what is just and reasonable.”!® 

The guardian is enjoined to be just to orphans. He must not postpone 
restoring the prqperty of his ward when the time comes. The property, house- 
hold and accounts of the orphans mu^ be kept separate, lest there should 
be any temptation to get a personal advantage to the guardian by mixing them 
with his own property, household or accounts. 

The Quran says : 

“ To orphans restore their property, nor substitute your worthless things 
for their good ones, and devour not their substance by mixing it up your 
own, for this is indeed a great sin.”*® 

Thus in all matters conceming the management of the property equity 
and fair dealing should be observed so that no one’s interests are prejudiced. 


SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES OE MALABAR 

By 


Dr. C. ACHYUTA MENON, B.A., ph.d. (‘London), 

University of Madras 

It was Swami Vivekananda who drew pointed attention to the ** distance 
pollution observed in Malabar by the unsavoury remark that “ Malabar is 
a lunatic asylum The Swamiji was proceeding from Trivandrum towards 
North when he heard certain caste Hindus making a curious sound to indi- 
cate that the unapproachables ’’ should be out of their way. No wonder 
that the sight shocked the Swamiji to v 7 hom ail human beings were “ children 
of God”. Though more than a generation has passed, conditions are not 
very much better now in the countiy in spite of the levelling tendency of the 
Railways, public conveyances and democratic institutions. ^lalabar is one 
of the few spots of India where most up-to-date and antiquated things exist 
side by side and ample material awaits the antiquarian. The following sketch 
of a few tribes selected at random will give the reader an idea of the racial 
problem that stands in need of urgent solution. This article is a fitting tribute 
to Dr. B. C. Law whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too well-known. 

Society in Malabar is a heterogaieous one and its component parts 
coiBtitute a number of irreconcilable units which function without hitch but 
hardly admit of fusion. On the topmost rung of the ladder are the Nambu- 
4iris and Nayars who once shared between themselves the religious and 
political administration of the country. The various communities or sections 
that represent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two main divisions ' Untouchables ’ and ‘ Unapproachables ^ In the former 
fall the Barber, Washerman, the Weaver, Snake-cliarmers etc. The last cate- 
gory comprises of a good number of tribes in respect of whom ' distance ixrh 
lution* is observed. The distance they have to keep between them and the 
higher classes varies with each tribe and the degree of its status. At the otlier 
end there are even a few tribes that can be called ‘ unseeabies We shall 
now proceed to describe them in order of their distance proportion. 

Ceruman. 

The term can be taken to be a corruption of Ceruvan — a small man — 
not in point of size or physical stature, but in view of the place he occupi^ 
in the social hierarchy. He is veritably a slave and a field labourer. Once 
this tribe had the monopoly of agricultural labour. The plough and the 
spade are his inseparable companions. When the field work is over he go^ 
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to tlie garden occupying himself all the year round. His position was once 
that of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no. He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths during the 
Gnam Festival.^ His services could also be lent either temporarily or perman- 
ently for a consideration which was akin to rent. In recent times he had his 
emancipation but that has not improved his economic position. Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in villages 
novvL They are called ‘ Pulayars in Travancore. The change of name indi- 
cates no difference in status or material prosperity. There is a tradition 
that once they owned lands themselves and the Aikarayajamanan, a North 
Travancore Chieftain, is still considered to be the latest descendant of a 
Fulaya king. Pulayanar Kotta Hill, literally, the fortress of Pulayans, in 
Trivandrum seems to support this tradition. The annual festival at Sri 
Fadmanabha Swamy Temple at Trivandrum usually begins with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan.® There is another interesting feature about their association 
with temples and higher castes. One day during festival time particularly in 
Kali temples they can enter its sacred precincts, and worship the deity instead 
of doing it at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice in other 
parts of the year. Temple festivals in West Coast usually follow the harvest 
season when Ceruman is free from work in the paddy field. He enjoys his 
holiday by presenting himself in the vicinity of the temple with his family 
dancing and singing all the time and drinking toddy at intervals. In fact 
during that period toddy constitutes the main item of his food. Neither his 
master nor his neighbour interferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time. Ceruma tribe has a number of sub-divisions of which Kaa^iakkan^ is the 
most important. 

His Religion. 

Nothing special needs be mentioned about the Ceruman’s religion as 
there is no deity which he exclusively worships. Kali temples are his favourite 
resorts and he entertains great regard for his ancestors. Once in a year he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of toddy, rice, etc., 'Kutti Cattan' and 
" Karim Kutty', supposed to be spirits of deceased heroes, are propitiated 
by him. Expenses in connection with all these ceremonies are to be met 
by his master. 

1. The great National Festival of the Malayalees' lasting for five days in 
Chingam (August-September). 

2. The word is derived from "Pula' meaning pollution. 

3. L. K, Anantakri.^a Ayyar, quoted by E. Thurstai : Casks and Tribes 
of South India, Vd, 11, pp. 47-48. 

4. The present form looks like a derivative 'from Kajgialdai----Ac 0 mta It niust' 

have something to do with ‘ see or watch. The long vowel aright have 

been dropped later. 
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His death ceremonies are not very elaborate either. If a memter of a 
Cerumatf s family dies, his master is immediately informed.' He sends all the 
requisites for the burial— the dead body is always buried and not burnt— such 
as oil to besmear his body, spade to- dig the grave, etc. , To the accompani- 
ment of the drum called “Para”' the dead body istak^ to the river bank 
or a hilly track for burial, all assembled there touching the dead body. His 
belongings also in certain cases are buried with him. After the burial a 
mound is raised over the grave and a stone fixed at tlie head. His people fast 
for that day and the next day there is a feast for all the castemen. If the 
death takes place during the season when Ceruman is busy in the field the 
after-ceremonies and pollution are dispensed with. A mud vessel containing 
rice, etc., will be kept closed in which the spirit of the deceased is supposed 
to rest till summer when he is comparatively free. The usual - ceremonfe and 
the pollution lasting for fifteen days will then be observed giving due intima- 
tion to his master and the chief of the caste. ^ 

Marriage Ceremonies. 

The bridegi'oom’s sister takes the leading part in their marriages. They 
generally marry outside their clan or group. The intention to marry must be 
communicated to the bride’s parents. With their pennission the couple can 
associate with each other and even produce children. Only the bride should 
not go to the bridegroom’s house before the formal ceremony of marriage in 
which tying of the Tali at the auspicious moment is an important item. The 
bridegroom only makes the knot while his sister gives the finishing touch. 
There is the usual feast for castemen. The master of the Ceruman meets all 
the expenses of the marriage. He must also be duly informed when the choke 
of the bride is made. Divorce is permitted after giving formal intimation to 
the parents concerned and the master. As a labourer Ceinman has hardly an 
equal and he is not attracted by the monetary gain accruing from his work 
although modem conditions have converted him into a cooly who likes to 
make the best of his labour. Unlike other aboriginal trib^ of Malabar 
Ceruman is a stranger to Black Magic. 

PuLLuvAN— T he Snake Expert. 

The name is derived from the word, PuHu, a small bird, which is sup- 
posed to have some evil influence over children. PuHuvan is the healer for 
any such malady. There are different legends relating to their origin. One 
makes them the descendants of Kadru, the mythological mother of serpents. 
The other takes us to the story of the burning of the Khandava forest by the 
God of Fire to exterminate the snakes. One of them escaped from the devour- 
ing fire and was saved by a woman who allowed it to get into her clc^e- 
necked mud vessel (pitcher), The snake biased her for this kindne^ and 

5. For details of the death ceremony vide Thurston’s Castes and Tribes &i 
South India, Vol. II, pp. 76, 82. 
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gave her magical power to cure all disea^s arising out of snake-bite or curse.® 
These legends true or otherwise, however, reveal the fact that this tribe had 
unusual power over snakes which abound in Malabar where a regular cult 
has developed thereon. Almost ever^r Hindu house in Malabar has a snake 
shrine located in a comer of the compound surrounding it where annual puja 
is offered to propitiate snakes. In a region like that it is no wonder that one 
community specialised in the snake-cult and became famous in the rituals 
connected with them. It also looks strange at the same time that PU|luvan 
has control only over the divine aspect of the snake and not its physical 
aspect. He is never seen with a snake nor does he administer medicine to 
patients bitten by snake although occasionally we have stories of a snake of 
the benignant variety being saved by him in his pitcher from attack by hostile 
tribes. They do not also assume the role of snake-charmers like ‘ kuravas ’ 
who catch the reptile by their music and carry them from house to house 
to be exhibited for the sake of * Alms But all the evil influences due to the 
curse of the snake, they are able to eradicate. Puiluvan is a friend of the 
snake, while * Kumva ' is its enemy. He is superior to Cemman in respect 
of accessibility to the higher castes. 

Ritual. 

The principal ritual performed by Puiluvan is ' Tu}lal ’ literally jumping 
Of quick movement. The figures of two snakes intertwined —probably one 
male and the other female — is drawn on a spot rendered sacred by certain 
purificatory process. Two women — ^generally virgins-— will sit in that, facing 
the hood of the serpents holding a bunch of the tender inflorescence of the 
arecanut palm. Puiluvan with his female partner sits at a distance and 
chants his songs accompanied by his Veena and the Kutam* of his partner. 
After a time the girls get possessed, destroy the figure waving their heads 
on either side like a snake. When they become calm by the ministrations of 
the Puiluvan through some special notes on his Veena and Kutam they 
pronounce the pleasure of the snake. After that they proceed to the snake- 
shrine of the house and deposit their bunch of flowers there and come away. 
With this the ritual closes. 

This community is gradually dwindling in numbers and they are not 
cf a strong build. The PuHuva woman is noted for her sweet voice and her 
songs are very much appreciated all over. She is a specialist in the disease 
of the children for whose relief she chants a special song called Naveruf^tt*® 

6. Hindus! associate serpents with divine power. Their curses more than 
their blessings are believed to be more effective. Leprosy is usually asaibed to 
snake curse. 

7. A mud ves^l covered with leather at one aid to which a string is attached. 

a The song sung to remove the evil effect of the * tongue.' Eyes, and ton- 
gues of evil minded persons are supposed to he effective in causing certain diseases 
of the children. 
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in that curiously no mention of snake occurs. It describes only the birth 
of a child in a family and enumerates the various .diseases of the children 
with a view to remove them prescribing remedies therefor. 

Custom allows a brother and' sister among them to marry. It is seldom 
that they go about alone. This practice according to some is responsible for 
their weak -stature and their lack of productive capacity. If this community 
becomes extinct, as their gradual diminution in numbers shows a tendency 
in that direction, Malabar society will lose much of its amusement and enter- 
tainment particularly in the rural areas. 

Panan.9' 

■Pinan’s role in the general structure' of Malabar society is unique. From 
the point of distance lie has to keep from the higher classes, he' is 
below- Pulluvan and 'Geruman and he is an ‘unapproachable' pure 
and simple. Fie is a friend and foe of the higher classes. He Is a 
medical man, sorcerer, artist, industrial worker all rolled into one. 
There is a proverb in Malayalam, “there is no medicine which Parian 
does not know ”, although his knowledge of medicine is not the outcome of 
any conscious attempt at studying it. Flis sorcery which relies for effect on 
the use of various shrubs renders a knowledge of medicine absolutely neces- 
sary. His artistic taste makes his cultural outlook very much wider than 
that of many an ‘unapproachable" that is classed with him. Professionally 
be is the umbrella-maker in Malabar and tailor in Travancore. liis service 
in Kali temple ranks him as a first rate artist. Pankali^^ is his distinctive 
contribution to the region of Art. 

Panan brings umbrellas made of palmyra leaves with long handles to 
every house in the village at the commencement of the rainy season. In 
Malabar there is heavy rain from the beginning of June to November. For 
all classes of people, agriculturists, artisans, labourers, and others his umbrella 
is a necessity. He gets a few measures of paddy^^ in return for this present. 
It is a customary obligation and not a commercial transaction wdiich either 
party fulfils voluntarily. Whenever there is a feast in any aristocratic house 
it is the Panan who supplies the requisite number of plantain leaves on which 
rice is served. For this he is given a good meal and a very nominal amount 

9. Literally a singer from Puii— a melody (Tamil). 

10. A variety entertainment consisting of music, dance, and dramatic inter- 
ludes by which Panan caters to the aesthetic taste of his castemen and others ol 
rimilar status. For details vide author^s article on The Histrionic Art of Kerala ” 
— the cultural background. Annals &f the Oriental Research aj the University af 
Madras. 

11. It depends upon the size and number of umbrellas. Though the modem 
uimbrdlla made of dark doth has replaced the palmyra leaf variety of it, in country 
parts during heavy rains P^nan's production is of immense u^ to protect oneself 
from heavy rain. 
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as compensation. Ayurvedic physicians in Malabar usually dqjend on Papans 
for the supply of medicinal shrubs. The people at large entrust him with 
the work of collecting the various medicines prescribed by a doctor. 

Black Magic. 

His Black Magic makes him a terror to society. His displeasure brings 
dreadful disease to his enanies and sometimes death. The only way to avoid 
them is to requisition his own services. He is also afraid of the caste Hindus 
like Nayars and their communal wrath which sometimes takes violent forms 
resulting in their total annihilation. There is a type of Black Magic called 
‘ OU by which the magician kills his enemy in the night meeting him on 
his way. On such occasions he appears in the form of an animal, a dog, or 
a bull and so on, catches the victim unawares and kills him by twisting the 
neck. In modem times instances of such practices are rarely heard, although 
there are evidences to show that they have not disappeared. One who is an 
expert in this Black Art is also supposed to have power to let loose the demons 
he worships on his enemies and give them untold miseries. In this field 
‘ Parayan ’ who is dealt with in the next section beats Plapan hollow as the 
former often takes to it as a profession. 

His role as an artist comes in full play during the summer when temples 
of Malabar particularly, the Kaji shrines have their aimual festivals. He 
goes about wearing masks and danc®. His partner will mark time on Tuti.“ 
They provide immense amusement to the village folk. He returns home in 
the evening with his bag full of paddy and a few clothes.^^ Mention has 
already been made of Pankaji in which there is an interesting interlude by 
a couple who conduct an amorous dialogue to the accompaniment of dance. 
It is a pity that writers like Thurston and Gopala Panikkar’” have entirely 
ignored this aspect of Plainan’s life. It is one of the puzzles of anthropology 
how an artistic community like that of Papan that has a cultural background 
to its credit came to practise Black Magic and commit heinous crimes asso- 
ciated therewith. 

This tribe is obliged to play Tuti in the burial ground of Iziivasr-a class 
much higher to his — ^to ward off evil spirits. 

Marriage and death ceremonies observed by Paajan are on a par with 
those of rpiniman. Only Paajan has no master to meet his expenses or give 
him directions. 

It is the PSijan’s privilege to herald the b^inning of the new year by 
going to every house in the village in fire previous night and sing songs to 


12. Literally means to bend. 13. A small drum. 

,14. A detailed description of PBijan^ tde as an aitklt occurs in the author’s 
Kd}, Worship in Kerala, Vol. I. 

15. Author of MaUdwr (trtd iis Falk. , 
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'that effect. ' This is done on the eve of the third day. of tlie OJjam festival in 
Ma!ate.\ 

Pai^ayan. 

Among the aboriginal tribes that live in the plains Parayan is taken to 
be the lowest. In fact it. is doubtful whether he could te called strictly a. 
denizen of the plains. He is partly of the plains and p'artly of the hills. ■ In- 
any case he must have his hut far away fromi' the scene of civilization and 
he is classed not as a mere ‘ unapproachable ’ but an ' unseeable Even* 
his sight is forbidden. He conoies to villages with winnowing baskets and 
mats, of various size and patterns made of bamboo pieces. On such occasions 
he must stand far away from the houses of the village folk and must cry 
sufficiently loud to announce his arrival. Time-honoured custom makes it 
obligatory on his part to present these baskets as Panan does umbrellas, and 
the village folk who receive them give paddy in return. Considering the 
labour involved in the manufacture of these articles the remuneration is far 
too low. During these visits sometimes he gets the carcasses of cows or goats 
to which he seems to have earned a claim established for centuries. As a 
carcass-eater he is held in contempt and the word * Parayan ' is often used as 
a term of abuse meaning a wretch. 

The tribal appellation is traced to ‘Para’ (a big drum). He plays on 
that when his castemen assemble within a convenient distance of Kali temples 
to witness festivals^^ there and indulge in a sort of weird dance wearing 
hideous masks and painting their faces. This make-up reminds us of the 
cannibals of African jungles. 

In stature he is neither tali or strong but his looks inspire teiTor. His 
eyes proclaim that he is a bom hypnotist and represents a culture to which 
we are perfect strangers. 

Black Art—Otl 

Black Art is his mainstay in life. By the application of certain medi- 
cines it is said, that he can stand any amount of physical torture having 
thereby attained insensibility to pain. One of them according to an eye- 
witness, bore for three days a big stone which was placed on his back as a 
punishment. When the stone was removed after the third day he was none 
the worse for it and regained his normal posture without feeling the least 
discomfort. 

‘ Oti ’ is the chief item of his Black Art as already mentioned. Panan 
is only a novice in the Art when compared to Parayan who is an adept in 
it. If any one has the misfortune to meet him in the night (dark)— moonlight 


16. His kinsmen in the Tamil area occupy a higher status. 

17. Thhl is the only privilege he is ahowed by the villagers. 
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is a serious handicap to his method— the belief is, that death is inevitable. 
Not only that he appears in the form of animals but he can also imitate their 
sounds and cries— devices by which he misleads nocturnal travdlers. They 
never go alone. On either side of the victim they will run in opposite direc- 
tions holding a long stick across their shoulders. The sticks strike against 
the neck of the unfortunate man who by their force will fall on the ground. 
He is robbed of his possessions and killed instantly. The victim sometimes 
lingers for a couple of days as a living corpse and then expires. 

A variation of this called Velloti^^ is also practised by them to entice 
women, not necessarily for sexual relationship, but for the removal of the 
tender ‘ foetus ' which they use for the preparation of a patent which helps 
them to assume various disguises. When they want to do this they take 
tlieir women with them as they are expert midwives. Parayan administers 
a charm over the woman victim when his wife intervenes to remove the foetus. 
The victim usually recovers without any injury. 

He has other ways of killing his enemies.^® He generally buries his dead 
and occasionally bums them also. 

His marriage customs are also on a par with those of the Ceruman ex- 
cept in a few details. The uncle of the bride makes the first present to the 
couple. Unlike other aboriginal tribes they are very particular about the 
chastity of their women. Violation of that virtue meets with severe punish- 
ment. 

This tribe has however produced the great saint "Pakkanar' whose 
philosophy of service to humanity and equal opportunities to all reminds us 
that this tribe was once not so despicable and degraded as they are to-day. 
Their strength is going down every year. 

One interesting feature about these tribes whose characteristics are des- 
cribed above, is that they follow the patriarchal system of inheritance while 
the higher classes like the Nayars and a section among Nambudiris, Tiyyas 
and Mohammedans in Malabar reckon their descent through mother. The 
problem is for the anthropologist to solve and to tdl us which system is more 
ancient. 


18. The ■ white Oti ' probably has reference to the ' white * of the hmnan 
embryo, 

19. For details vide Thurston's Castes and Tribes of South India, Vol. VI, 
pp. 124, 126. 
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GHOSH, a PHIL. (Munich), nxiiT. (Paris). 

Grammar presupposes not only language but also linguistic analysis, 
but it is obvious that the earliest analysis of language could have been only 
iormal, the mere measuring of word-forms of various lengths. But even 
this mechanical measuring of word-forms could have been hardly taken in 
hand by primitive grammarians without some special reason. In civilised 
speech sentences— which alone, in general, can truly reflect the whole of the 
idea in the mind of the speaker — are constructed more or less consciously 
by joining together independent units of expression or suggestion represented 
by ’word-symbois. But the mind of the primitive man is always engrossed 
with the whole of the sentence-idea, for the simple reason that the sentence- 
idea is the only real thing in language, though that idea may be suggested 
also by a single word, even by a single gesture sometimes. In primitive 
speech, therefore, a single word may stand for a whole sentence, and a whole 
sentence may be treated as a single word (holophrasis). Words and 
sentences, in short, are not distinguished in primitive speech. It is obvious 
that in such a state of things even the simple measuring of word-length is 
out of the question, for the word as such, as a separate and independent unit, 
doesn't exist as yet.^- 

But the situation is radically altered as soon as primitive man takes to 
making verse. And it is an established fact that primitive man makes verse 
before he makes prose consciously* if his verses are of the kind that we find 
in the Rgveda, the Avesta, and in Homer, i.e., if his verses are always of fixed 
length and his verse-feet consist of fixed numbers of syllables, then the deli- 
miting of words becomes a peremptory necessity. The foot of such a verse 
offers at all times a definite unit of speech-material, all the more if, as we 
find in the Rgveda, the end of every foot coincides with the end of a word. 
Every Rgvedic verse-foot is moreover an independent unit not only metri- 
cally but also in meaning : euphonic combination between pManta and 
padddi though found in the accepted text of the Rgveda, has almost always 
to be dissolved in recitation. Needless to say, this metrical convention, which 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Rgvedic verse, must have been 
inherited from much earlier times, -^from times when, apparently, it was 
considered too hazardous to try to operate with ideas which cannot be ex- 
pressed in one single verse-foot. To think that the Rgvedic seers themselves, 

1. For this artide I have freely used Lidridi's Einjukmng 11. 
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had objectively studied every metre individually. Moreover, if the discovery 
•of the aksara had been due to the analysis of ordinary prose speech its use 
in the oldest literature could never, have- been confined, as it is, solely to 
metrical observations/^ But' the . fact is that in' the three passages of the 
Bgveda-^ in which the word ak^ma with the meaning syllable '' occurs, the 
allusion is always to metres. In the first of these' three passages it is. even 
clearly stated that the seven’’ speeches are measured by the aksaru {uksd- 
reiia mimate spatd v&nh)* Thdf saptu of this passage refers to 

the seven metres of the Caturuttara-series (sapta cchmddfnsi caturultardni) , 
mentioned already in the Bgveda, but in due order for the first time in the 
Vajasaneyi-Samhitar'^ admits of no reasonable doubt. In Bgveda X. 130, 
4-5, we have a list of vseven metres which is practically identical with this 
traditional Caturuttara-series, the only difference being that Viraj here takes 
the place of Pankti ; but it is significant tliat also in this passage, when it is 
paraphrased in the Aitareya Brahmapa VIII.2.2, Pankti appears for Viraj.— 
All this and much more that the Vedic literature contains by way of metrical 
observations clearly show that to compare various metres with each other 
and to tiy to arrange them in a rational order v/as a favourite occupation 
with the Vedic seers. And that this activity should in due course have led 
to the discovery of the “ syllable ” — ^which is in fact the earliest grammatical 
discovery made in India — has been already shown above. 

Just as the syllable {aksara) is the smallest sound-unit (so far as metres 
are concerned) so is the word (pada) the smallest sense-unit. But it is curi- 
ous to note that in the Rgveda,*^ the word ‘‘ pada'' has not been used in the 
sense of a word, but in the sense of a verse-foot, i.e., a Pada 1 Does it show 
that speech, at least sacred speech, was measured originally by whole lumps 
constituting verse-feet and not by individual words? If it does, then we 
^all have to admit a curious thing : we shall have to admit that in Indian 
grammatical tliought the word received recognition after the syllable and the 
verse-foot. But that is as it should have been if, as shown above, the earliest 
linguistic speculations had been concerned more with metres than with the 
language. 

Why was the tenn pada used originally in the sense of “verse-foot” 
and how did it later come to assume the meaning “ word ” ? After what 
has been said above, the answer to these questions cannot remain doubtful. 
The true meaning of the word pada in the Bgveda is “ step ” and not “ foot.” 


3. I am of course leaving out of consideration those passages in which the 
word uk^ata does not mean '‘syllable.” 

' 4. L 164. 24 ; 39 ; X. 13.3 . 

6. XXI. 12-18 : ®yatii, Uwih, Ant^tubh, Erhatl, Pankti, Tri^fubh and 
Jagati. 
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As Liebich‘ has ingeii.ious!y suggested, the recitation of Vedic hymns was 
conceived in the lively imagination, of the Ri^is as . accompanied by the rhyth- 
mic steps of Yac, and thus every metrical unit (i.e., the verse- foot) came to 
be regarded as a “ step of tlie goddess dancing along in perfect harmony 
with the sacred speech. So far as the sacred speech was metrical the “ step” 
could not but be tlie. verse- fcx)t, which is #[e natural unit of metres. But 
where the sacred speech was prose, there the ‘*'step” could mean nothing 
but the natural unit of prose, i,e. the word. When in this way pads came 
to mean ‘'‘word”, a new term., but .not too different namely pdda “foot”, 
was seized upon to denote the verse-foot by, perhaps on the analogy of four- 
footed animals, since the metres are indeed mmtly four-footed"** — Thus we j 

that not only “ ak^am ” ^ but also the terms' “ pada ” and “ pMa ” should have . ... j 

been recruited into the grammatical vocabulary of the Vedic age mainly 
through metrical considerations. 

The earliest grammatical discoveries were thus painfully slow and the 
secondary— almost accidental — result of studies which by no means were 
truly grammatical. But with the isolation and comprehension of both the 
sound-unit (aksara) and the sense-unit {pada) the foundation was laid to 
proper grammatical analysis of the language, and henceforward the progress 
of grammatical thought was extraordinarily rapid, culminating at last In that , 

matchless work of scientific perfection, — ^the Astadhyayl of Knini. 

In the period of the Brahmanas grammatical thought was mainly concern- 
ed with the relation between sound and sense, i.e. etymology. The etymo- 
logies of the Brahmana-texts are of course mostly puerile, and it is quite prob- 
able that the Brahmana-authors themselves were not quite serious about them ^ 

as Roth aptly remarked. The fact is that the Brahmana-authors, though ; 

operating with both sense and sound, were wholly dominated by the sense- ^ 

element, so that if there is any similarity in meaning between two words 
they would not hesitate to connect them €t 5 miologicalIy even though in form 
they may have only a single consonant common by chance. Yet in the ; 

Br^manas may be found many correct etymologies, some of them of really ^ 

difficult words, such as nyagrodha, which has been correctly analysed in the 
Aitareya Brahmaioa VII, 5.4 as nyah rohaii “ that which grows downward.” : 

Also in other fields of grammar, as we shall see below, much real pifc^ss 
was made during the Brahmaipa-period, but the favourite occupation of the | 

naive grammarians of this age was, apparently, this nimkta “etymology.” 

The etymologies of the Brahmana-authors were later collected aM classified ^ 

by Yaska in his Nimkta. ! 

— ' — — — ' . I 

7. Einfuhrung, 11, p. 5. 

7a. Pada in the sense of "dause” of prose mantra may be regarded as an ^ 

intermediate step between pada'== and pada\= word. Thus the twelve | 

dauses of the Nivid such as agnk deve ^ddha, agnir manv iddka etc. are called the ; 

_ of thef Nivid ; cf, AB. IL 5. 1 : dvddaiapada vd fikfit \.l, •' j 
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The word nimkta in its original sense had however nothing to do with 
etymology.. The verses in which the gods to whom they are addressed are 
not mentioned hy name are called anirukta in the Brahmasnas,^ and, vice 
versa, when in a verse the god addressed to is actually mentioned it is said : 
devatd nkucyate/'^ It is clear, therefore that the word nirukta in its original 
sense signified only that kind of theological enquiry, so dear to the hearts of 
the Brahmana-authors, which strove to ascertain the relation between the 
gods and the verses addressed to them. No enquiry was necessary in the 
case of a verse with the name of the god addressed to actually mentioned in 
it. But the intended divinity could not be ascertained without enquiry and 
deliberation on the text concerned in the case of a verse in which no god is 
mentioned by name. The term for this enquiry was nirukta, but it had its 
meaning gradually extended into etymology ; and in view of the character 
of the enquiry originally signified by the term it is but natural that it should 
thereafter be always associated only with that kind of etymology which 
stresses the meaning more than the form. 

The main grammatical activity during the BrahmaBa-period was, as 
shown above, in the field of etymology. But this period was not altogether 
barren of phonological enquiry. The term varna ‘'sound*' occurs for the 
first time in the Aitareya-BrahmaQa^<^ as also svara " accent in the sense 
of “vowel’* however^, the latter term does not appear before the Aitareya 
Arait]iyaka (III. 2.5). — ^With the discovery of the vanta it became now pos- 
sible also to analyse the aksara. Thus it was stated that the sacred syllable 
consists of the three sounds a, u and Even the technical term riphita 
occurs in the Aitareya Bmhmana,^^ but exactly in what sense it is difficult 
to say. The earliest attempt to scientifically arrange the sound-system of 
Sanskrit is to be found in the Aitareya- Araw^ka (III, 2.5') and the 
Chandogya Upanfead^'^ where the sparsa, the usmm and the svara (vowel) 


8. Cf. Aitareya Br. IIL 3.6 ; 3. 10, etc. In explanation of the vrard' anirukta 
in AB. IIL 3. 6 Sayana vsays : fdhse^eno *kta devo rmuktas, tddrsa yayor dhdyyayor 
nd ^sti te amrukte. Still more dearly he says ad AB. III. 3. 10 : sd *'py rg anirukta 
rudravdcakapaddbhdvdd aspastadevatdkd. 

9. Aitareya Br. IV. 5. 3. 

10. V. 5.7.-~^ThivS meaning of the word mrva should have been developed 
first in the Bmhmauas of the Samaveda in which we constantly come across locu- 
tions like fathantmamrvd fc verse which gets the colour of Rathantara-^an in 
chant.” In these passages the word vanta is visibly changing its meaning from 
** colour’’ to sound” of melody. Then gradually the ” sound of melody” became 
** sound in general.” 

Jl. in. 2. 13. Keith translates svarmatya vdca as with sonorous voice ”, but 
according to Sayaoa svaravatyu means svarayuktaya, 

IS. Aitareya Br. V. 5.7. 

13. virnpUta. AB. V. 1. 4~-Sayaioa’s comment is not very helpful t-m- 
pliitam nyunkharupena visesaklesena ^ccdritam* 

14 II. 
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are separately mentioned, tat the mtastha (for anialtsthfi) is mentioned for 
the irst time ' in . the BhpratiMkhya (L 9) . Simnitaneonsly with these 
phonetical discoveries purely grammatical categories too were being gradu- 
ally, isolated in the age of the Biahmaioas. The animate genders are called 
pfsm and jasd respectively in the Aitareya-Biahmana ; the terms eka- 
mcmm and bahtwacana occur already in the Satapatha-Bmhmaoa (XII I. 
5.1.18’)', but dvwmam for the first time only in the Atharva-Pnltilikhya 
(L 47), though dmvmas occurs earlier in die EkpratiSkhya (I. 

71)'; the dmred^ta is still naively called punarmrUam punaminrltam in the 
BralimaoasA® 

Much more' important than these individual discoveries are the gram- 
matical groupings of nominal and verbal forms. The order of the seven 
cases was determined obviously with a view to having all the possible identi- 
cal forms in contiguous positions. It was therefore only after a certain 
period of trial and error that the order of the seven cases could be fixed as 
already in Yaska^* who, it should be noted, uses the term vibkakH only In 
the sense of nominal case-form. The eighth case vocative is mentioned for 
the first time in the Brhaddevata.^s The different grammatical persons too 
were clearly distinguished by Yaska when he declared in his peculiar language 
(loc. cit.) that the Mantras are pwroksakrta (i.e., in the third person) and 
connected with verb-forms of the third person (prathamapurusms cd ' khyd- 
tasya), or pratyaksakrta (i.e., in the second person), or adhyatmiki (i.e., in 
the first person). The three tenses future, present and past (called kmisyat, 
kurvat and krtam respectively), have been mentioned already in the Aitareya- 
BmhmanaA® But, as Liebich^^^ pointed out, the distinction made between 
the tenses was as yet more logical than grammatical, for although the exam- 
ples for present and past are in their proper tenses, those for the future are 
mostly imperative-forms such as d ydhi etc. 

In connection with various ritual acts the Brahmapas often recommend 
the use of forms containing word-elements corresponding in some way or 
other to those acts. This is of more than passing interest for the history of 
Sanskrit grammar^ for these recommendations could be laid down and acted 
up to oriy by those who had learnt not only to separate the suffk and the 
ending from the stem but also to isolate the root-element from among a 
bewildering mass of congeneric forms. Thus when the Aitareya-Brahrnaipa^^ 
declares a verse containing the word pitrbhih to be pitrmat, it is quite dear 
that the author of this Brahmaina had isolated, consciously or otherwise, the 


15. VI. 1. 3 : vrsd vd rsahk& y&§d subrahammyd—We have puTumninyah strv 
ndmnyah mpumsakandmnyah in ^at. Br. X; 5. 1. 2. 

16. E.g., Aitare3ra BrShmaoa V. 1.1. 

17. VIL 2. " ’ 18. I. 43. 

19. IV. 5.1; IV. 5.3; V. ;1.1. 20. Einfuhmni, 11, p. 13. 

■' 21. Ill 3.8. . -A'/’A 
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stem pitf-' both from the mffm *mat and the ending 'bhi^. Bnt such cases, 
of which there are hundreds in the Bmhmaiia-iiterature, are quite a simple 
affair compared with the analysis of composite verb forms indirectly sug- 
gested by Brahmapa-authors. Only after a long period of intelligent gram- 
matical study and observation could it have been possible to recognise such 
dissimilar forms as ajijanat (Ait Br. V. 3.2) and jmiisa (Ait. Br. V. 
1.5) to be jatavat, i.e., containing the root jan-. Similarly in the Ait. Br. 
4 :!ganma (V. 4.1) and jagmus (V. 4. 2) are called gatavat, asavi (VL 
3.1) is called sutmat, etc. 

These examples clearly show that although the actual root had not been 
fully abstracted by the later- Vedic writers, they had nevertheless rightly 
guessed the existence of a common element which they were at a loss to know 
how to express. It was quite natural that in order to express or suggest it 
they should have utilised only such forms as actually occurred in the langu- 
age, and if of such actual forms they particularly fixed upon the form in past 
participle passive to suggest that elusive common element by, it was obviously 
because this was the only form of a verb which almost never failed to actually 
occur. Yet the form in past participle passive was not the only form utilised 
for this purpose, various purely nominal forms too were used, — as, for 
instance, the verb-form naya is called netrmat,- Sometimes both verbal 
and nominal forms are brought under the same head in this way ; thus in the 
Aitereya Btlahmaiiia vnmva (IV. 5, 3), vn^yani (IV. 5. 4), vrsamm (VI. 
3. 1) etc. are called This was a further step in advance, for the 

elusive common element was in these cases clearly perceived to be reducible 
to both verbal and nominal ideas. The idea of the abstract grammatical 
root was therefore already there, but the root was yet to be actually abstract- 
ed. Liebich points out one case in which it may be claimed that even this 
last step had been actually taken by the author of the Aitareya-Brahmaua. 
for here the forms madayantawif mamadan etc. are declared to be madvat 
But, as Liebich-’"* himself has argued, it is more probable than not that here 
too mad- is no real abstraction at all, but is derived mechanically from com- 
pounds like soma-mad^ 

Hardly beyond the pale of Vedic literature stand the traditional Nighau- 
tus— the earliest work of a lexicographical nature in the Sanskrit literature— 
and Yaska's Nirukta thereon. For our purpose it will be sufficient to note 
about the Nighajii^tus that they are probably older than igakalya’s Padapatha 
of the 5gveda, for hikam, nukam and other particles are treated as single 
words in the Nighautu^^ though they are divided in the gkpadapatha as 


22. Aitareya Brahmaa?a, 1. 2. 4. Similarly in AB. ajani is jatavat (L 3. 5), 

apydyasim is dtnnmat arurucut is rmiiavat (1.4.4), janghanat is jagh- 

rJvat (I,4.S), etc. 

23. Einfukruni, II, p. 17. ^ 


24. III. 12. 
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whose author Yaska*"^ himself mentions sakaiya. In dealing with the w 
fmsakri and my&I} Yaska-^ definitely rejects the views of sakalya, the 
however without mentioning Ids name sakalya's Padapatha is the eai 
purely grammatical work in the Sanskrit literature* On It is based Sauns 
Skpratisakhya which is quoted by Panini. 

What Sakalya^^ actually did was merely to give every word of 
Bksajphita, in most cases modified through Sandhi with tlie preceding 
the following word, in its pure and independent form. Simple as this * 
may appear to be it could not be carried out without a good deal of gr 
maticai analysis, the Visarga alone being capable of assuming eight diffe: 
forms in Sandhi. Moreover the consonantal endings in nominal flexion, 
also secondary suffixes, have been regularly, though not alw^ays, separs 
from the stem in the Padapatha by Avagralia ; components of compou 
too have been separated in the same w^ay, though how^ever two Avagm 
have never been used in the Pada-form of the same compound. The foi 
considered to be pragjhya are marked by the word iti by Sakalya, but it 
still a mystery what precisely was the special characteristic which decided 
pragrhya-chzxzcter of a Some words are repeated in the Padapa!i 

after the indicatory iti under circumstances which it is not possible to disd 
in this place ; they are parigrhya. It is important to note that m^^grm 
pragraha and parigraha are all purely grammatical terms. All this may sa 
to be mere mechanical work, requiring no grammatical acumen. But th< 
are many indications which clearly prove that Sakalya actually did try 
understand grammatically the words he was dealing with. Thus the encli 
pronominal form % is represented by Mm as tm in the Padapatha, evideni 
because the nasalless form had completely gone out of use in Ms time. In 
large number of cases Sarnhita-words which are perfectly justifiable in thet 
selves have been replaced by the later forms of those words in Sakalya^s Pad 
pafha (e.g., Samh. dak^i but P. dhakd, Sarph. mitak but P. arinak etc 
All this shows that ^ka!ya*s Padapatha is a purely grammatical work,— t! 
first Indian purely grammatical work in fact, though the scope of gramm: 
could not but be extremely narrow in it. 

The function, though not the form, of the Padapathas of the other Saq 
hitas is more or less the same, evidently because they were all modelled afti 
Sakalya’s Padapatha, and they are thus all later than it. But Gargya's Padi 
I^tha of the Samaveda seems to be older than Yaska, for in commenting o 
the difficult word mehmd the latter says®^ that it may after all be three word 


25. VI. 28. 26. V. 21 ; VI. 28. ; 

27. Date ** not later than 600 B.C.” according to Keith, Attmeya-Atanyah 

Introd., p. 73. | 

28. On this problem d.: IHQ., X, pp. 665-70; IC., IV, pp. 387-99; JVMI 
II, pp. 59-61 ; D. R. Bkundarkar Volume (1940), pp. 21-24 ; JC., VIII, pp. 3974 

29. IY4 ' 
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it can hardly be a case of fortuitous coincidence that in the Padaf^tha of 

Samaveda this form is actually treated as three words as Yaskas com 
.itators Durga and Skandasvamm have pointed out. ■ 

Gargya in his Padapatha has shown much greater grammatical acumen 
ii .Sakalya, and in his word-analysis he in some cases forestalled even the 
est achievements of the science of linguistics. For example, Gargya cor- 
tly divides the words sam-udram, cmdra-masaJPf irat-dhd (sraddM) none 
which has been analysed by i§akaiya. Yaska in dealing with these words 
les with Gargya against Sakalya as Professor Bhagvaddatta^^ has pointed 
t. In other cases, however, Gargya's analysis is definitely wrong, e.g., m-yBt 
-khye, su-uryasya {suryasya) etc. In analysing the compounds Sakalya 
:ver separates a component member if it does not occur in the Rksaiphifa 
30 independently in the same sense which it assumes in the compound, 
hus svasti has not been analysed by .Sakalya,, because asti does not occur 
3 a noun. Giargya however ignored this convention and analysed svasii 
so. — ^The other Padapathas offer little new material of grammatical inte* 
jst Atreya's Padapatha''’ of the Taittiriya-Sarphita is so crude in com- 
arison with the Padapiathas of Sakalya and Gargya that Keith is inclined 
> date him even earlier than Sakalya/'^^ 

The great etymologist Yaska is to be placed somewhere after sakalya 
nd Gargya whom he quotes, but before Saunaka's Rkpfatis&khya which in 
ts turn is quoted by Painini. Yaska's priority to the gkpratisakhya is to be 
mferred, however, only from circumstantial evidence. There is no direct evi- 
fence to prove feunaka's — or even Papini's — posteriority to Yaska, 
rhe words padeprakrti^ satrzkitd occurring both in the Nirukta®^ and 
(in the reverse order) in the Skpratisakhya®'^ can of course prove 
lothing as to their relative chronology, though Max Muller^^ asserted 
that Yaska was here simply quoting the PratMkhya. Similarly, the Sutra 
par all santniharsah saniMtd occurring both in F:^ini and the Nirukta is value- 
less for chronological purposes. Yaska indeed presupposes the science of 
grammar when he says that etymology should not be taught to non-gramma- 
rians ; but that cannot prove his posteriority to P%ini, for both the works 
of Yaska and Plandni are the final results of pre-existing traditions. Yaska 
might have had in view the grammars or the grammatical science of the pre- 
Paipinean era. Nor does Fapini's teaching the formation of the name Yaska^'=^ 
prove his posteriority to Yaska the etymologist. Yet, in pursuing the history 
of Indian grammatical thought one is forced to admit Yaskafs priority not 


30. A History of Vedk Literaiure (Hindi), VoL I, Ft. II, p. 154. 

31. Padakara Atreya is mentioned already in Baudh. Gp S. Ill, 9.7. 

32. TS.— 'tran^tion, Introd., p, 30. I. 17. 

34. n. 1. 35. Introd. to IJkpmti^khya, p. 4. 

36. II. 3. 37. W. 1. 102. 
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only to' Papni but, also, to tlie IJkpiati'Sikhya. Clironologically it is import- 
ant to note that '?§aka!ya must have been already -dead when Yaska wrote,, 
for he uses the perfect .form cakMra when referring to Sakalya. 

Yaska, clearly distinguishes the four pa.rts of speech— noun, verb, Upa- 
.sargU' and The verb (akhyMa) in his opinion chieiy conveys, the 

idea of becoming {bhavapmdhma). Ail the twenty Upasargas of the Sans-,, 
krit language are given by Yaska,®® and he divides the Nipatas into four 
„ groups; giving examples of each.^® Krt^^ and Taddhita*^® suffixes are men- 
tioned and illustrated by examples. The treatment of compounds by Yaska 
is however wholly inadequate.. The different kinds of compounds had evi- 
dently not yet been -differentiated in his time, so: that he contents himself merely 
'with the statement that they may be ekaparvan or aneMparvan (i.e. of two 
or more components). It is extremely difficult to believe that anyone coming 
after Panini, though not dealing with grammar proper in the strictest sense 
of the word, could have confined himself to such broad generalities. And it 
is hardly possible that Yiaska intentionally refrained from mentioning PSauni 
but referred to Gargya and other Vai 3 ^kara:oas in the fan:K3us passage in which 
he contrasts the views of the etymologists with those of the grammarians.^® 
In the absence of any compelling reason the benefit of doubt should there-i 
fore be given on the side of Yaska’s priority to Panini. 

But compared with the preceding age Yaska surely marks a long step in 
advance. The technical terms lopa^ upadhd, vdkya, navddem, sarvmdmm 
and samkkyd {ndman) are used by him already in the Paninean sense. The 
masculine and feminine are now called pumm and stn as in P&iimi, The 
causative, desiderative and intensive are called kdrita, ciBrsita and carkmltu 
foreshadowing Paininean nomenclature. As proof of Yaska’s linguistic insight 
may foe mentioned that he had perceived that the fimt t in praitam is the 
fragment of a root. 

gaunaka, the author of the 5kpiati4akhya (and Book V of the Aitareya 
Araiuyaka) should have been one of the last pre-Paninean writers on gram- 
mar, and his is certainly the earliest Priatisakhya. It has to be borne in mind, 
however, that almost the sole object of the PratiSkhyas is to explain or ex- 
plain away the apparent or real differences between the Phdapatha and the 
Samhiffi-text, and in this they start with the assumption that the Padai^tha 
is the originaj (prakrii) of which the Saiphita is a modified form (vikrti). 
The Pratii^khyas are not interested in anything that does not directly or 
indirectly serve to explain the difference between the Samhita-text and the 
Padapitha. Thus they have a good deal to say about Sandhi, accent and 
rnelm, but that is about all in, them that can te reasonably included in a 
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,a,*ly grammatical work. Particularly for ths 

note that ita last eight PaWas aru certamly later ttaa the first tea. 

^aunaka's ehroirological position is determitied by the fact that altogh 

that Pauini’s A^tadhyayi is older than the 
ground that VyMi, also called Dafcsayaaja, who, according to 
nfnwtha on ihe Sutras of Panini. is mentioned in the Pkprat^l^a. 
But Miiller^ rightly pointed out that tlie Vyhdi mentioned m the Pra 
S^n^ed not have beSi the author oi the Sarngmha^ Limited^ 

the scope of saunaka’s Pkptiatilakhya. the advance in faTL 

vadeo ac reflected in his work is truly enormous, though still far be- 
hM Panini excepting in things purely phonetical. Over a hundred tohm^ 
terms occur here for the first time according to Lid>ich,« most of them na 
tutaUy pertaining to phonetics. The word vyanjana, which in Yaska« m^ns 
SSr?pP«i hem in the sense of “—f as in later fiteratum 
Yaia uses the term upajma in the sense of PaiDini’s agama ; it is significant 
that in the pkpratMkhya agama occurs four times m this sense, but upama 
only once. The author once®" refers to YSska, but only as a metrical authonty. 
There is no trace of Pratyaharas and Anubandhas in the BkpratiMkhya. 

As none of the other Prati^khyas can be proved to be older than 
PSpini" they need not be discussed here. A word, however, needs to be 
said about the Brhaddevata which, as Macdonell has convincingly demon- 
strated, « though later than Saunaka’s Pkpratimya, is probably older than 
Pioini.' The author categorically declares®® : mkarmako ’sti bhavo hi, m 
nama 'sti nirarthakam, na 'nyatra bhavan namni, tasmM sarvm karmatah- 
This shows that the author of the Brhaddevata as a grammarian belonged 
to the school of gaka^yana, who would derive every word from a verbal 
root. Like the previous writers he uses the term vibhakti in the sense of 
finite verb-form and nominal case-form inamakhyatmbhaktm) but in 


See Indian Cultute, Vol. lY, pp. 387-399. 

Panini : His Place in Sansktft Literature, London 1861. 

Introduction to his edition (1869) of the Rkpratiahya, pp. 20-21. 

Cf. also Weber, Indische Studien, V, pp. 106 ff. 

Einfuhrmg, 11, p. 30. 

VII 13 XVII . 42, 

Suryakanta however makes the strange assertion that “ in all the Sutras, 
that are found parallel in Ektantra and PtoH the latter may owe a debt to the 
former/' (Introd to P^tantram, Lahore 1933, p. 40). 

52. Brhaddevata,, Harvard Oriental Series, VoL V, p. xxii. 
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Bafiini .it, signifies' merdf' .endings, .verbal and nominal. He defines that to 
be a norm wiiicli takes the eight Vibhaktis varying according to number and 
gender/’^^ and is the first to mention^^ all the types of compounds, loiown to 
Binini. .The number, of Upasargas is given as twenty in the Brliaddevata/''^ 
and it is .added that sakatayana urges the inclusion of thr^ more, viz. 
srad and mtm. Of tlie Nipatas it is said significantly that nobody can say 
there' are so many’' of them.^® The grammar of the B|*li,addevata is, 
therefore in every way more advanced than anything that was known before. 
Yet, compared with Pacini’s A^tMhyayl, it looks crude enough to earn for 
its author the compensatory advantage of chronological priority — ^which can 
be granted him all the more easily since unlike the authors of the Pfatisa- 
khyas tlie author of this text was not piimed down to an inexorable tradi- 
tion in deference to which he might have felt compelled to ignore the gram- 
matical discoveries of his age. 

Then comes Panini with his A§tadhyayi which Benfey"^^ described as 
'' the most comprehensive grammar of the richest language within tlie brief- 
est compass imaginable — or rather unimaginable.'' Panini was bom in the 
Athenian age of Indian history, when our forefathers fearlessly questioned 
all that was held sacred and mysterious from the beginning of times. This 
fast life — fast in the noblest sense of the word — need not and could not have 
been of long duration, for the spirit too, like fiesh, is weak. It is therefore 
misreading human nature to assume from the perfect technique displayed 
by Panini that he must have been preceded by long generations of plodding 
grammarians. Pajnini surely had predecessors, many of vrhom he himself 
mentions by name, but along with Panini they all should have participated 
in the brisk intellectual life of more or less the same age which on account 
of its very brilliance could not have lasted very long. Ail things considered, 
Plii^ini should be placed about 400 B.c. 


55. I. 43. 56. IL 105. 

57.' IL 94. / 58. IL 98. 

59. Geschkhte der Sprachwissensckaft, p. 76. 
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.^BUDDHISM IN ANDHRADESA 

By 

Mr. ¥. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Mj-A, 

University of Madras. 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law is one of our distinguished orientalists, and is 
pre-eminently a Buddhist scholar. This article on Buddhism in Andhradesa 
is a tribute paid by its author to his versatility and scholarship. Buddhism, 
like Jainism was an ail-India movement in the centuries preceding and suc- 
ceeding the Christian era. There has been some dispute whether Buddhism 
was the earlier movement or Jainism in Andhradesa. We need not discuss this 
point here. Suffice it to say that Buddhism in Andhradesa may be traced as 
far back as the third century b.c. if not earlier. Though we have several and 
rich remains of Buddhist monuments in the shape of Stupas and Caityas 
throughout the Andhra country, still a good number of them are to be found 
in the districts of Guntur and The earliest of these Buddhist monu- 

ments in these districts is a stupa discovered at Bhaltiprolu with the inscrip- 
tions (edited by G. Buhler in Ep. Ind. 11, pp. 323-29). Apart from the fact 
that these inscriptions take the history of Buddhism in Andhrade§a to the 
Aiokan times,-— because the characters of these documents resemble those of 
A^ka's inscriptions, they are of value to prove that during the third century 
B.c. several varieties of the Southern Mauryan alphabet existed. As Dr. Buh- 
ler very ably points out the Bhattiprolu inscriptions show a system of writing 
which helps us to believe that the art of writing was practised in India for 
many centuries before the age of the Mauryas. 

Bhattiproju has been identified with Pratipalapura, about six miles from 
^ Repalle in the Guntur district. It is said that the stupa here enshrined a 
\ genuine relic (dliatu) of the Buddha. One of the inscriptions here refers to 
/ a king Kubieraka. The first inscription refers to the preparation of a casket 
! and a box of crystal to deposit some relics of the Buddha. In some inscrip- 
I tions (III, V, VI, VIII) reference is made to village committees and guilds 
I (nigama) who have presented caskets, boxes of crystal and of stone. The 
I tenth inscription in the stupa states that even womerTlf 6m Nandapura parti- 
cipated in the gift in memory of the Buddha. These documents at Bhatti- 
prolu are an unquestionable testimony of the flourishing condition of the 
Buddhism in Guntur district in the third century B.C. Perhaps they may be 
dated earlier also. The religion of the Buddha had become popular and the 
I public were anxious to contribute their mite to perpetuate the memory of the 
I Bhagavin Buddha. The king, villagers,, Merchants, Sramaiijas and women 
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all joined together' in "the common effort of erecting the stupa and .enshrining 
the relics of the ^ Buddha in boxes of crystal and stone. The antiquities of ■■ 
Bliattiprolu are pr^rved' in the Government Museum, Madras, except the 
casket which .has b^n presented to the Mahi Bodhi &>ciety. {See B. V. 
Krishna Rao : Early Dynasties of the Andhra Desa, p. 124, n.). 

The next' set of Buddhist monuments come from Amaravati and Jag- 
,ga 3 ryapeta. 'The Malm-Caityas in these places contain mscriptions, with 
Mauryan letters. , Burgess following Fergussons Tree and Serpent V/orship 
has ■' elaborately studied , the remains in these two places and published the 
results of his study in the Archaeological Survey of South India, Vol I. 
Amaravati or the ancient Dtenyakataka about 18 miles west from Bezwada 
is a well known Buddhist centre in Andhradesa. It had a huge stupa — (a 
stupa is only a large caitya)— with four gates, and dates probably from the ^ 
second century B.c. Except the fragments some of which are now in the 
British Museum, Fergusson writes that not a vestige remains in situ of the 
central stupa at Amaravati. But it is inferred from the fragments that the 
dome must have been considerably big, the base being about 162J feet in dia- 
meter, and 40 to 50 feet in height. The stupa^ was embellished and repaired 
whenever necessary. It is believed that the outer rail was erected in the second 
century a.d. while the sculptures in the inner rail would be put down to the 
third century. 

A peculiar characteristic of these dagabas is the existence of five pillars 
on each of the faces of the stupa. These are called Ayaka-Kambas. The 
outer rail, quite an artistic monument, was formed of upright slabs about ten 
feet in height above the level of 'Qie inner paved path with a number of cross- 
bars carved with discs on both sides. The inner rail which was about 6 feet 
in length was richer in its carving. (Burgess : Op. cit., pp. 24-5) . If we 
examine the sculptures of the outer rail, we have carvings of elephants and 
makaras generally. There are scenes of a king and his attendants, the queen 
holding her husband by the left arm, then a lion throne and behind it the 
hodU tree. The men are seen wearing turbans and heavy earrings. Repre- 
sentations of Nagas and Niaga chiefs, of chauri-bearers are common. What 
is very interesting is the flaming Trisula to which worship is offered. In front 
of the altar is the PSdukfi or the sacred feet of the Buddha. In one place 
there is a hodhi tree rising from behind the Tri§ula pillar. Men and women 
worship together, and the men invariably have a high head dress. Next to 
Svastika the trident symbol oft occurs on Buddhist sculptures. This symbol 
is the counterpart of Jyotir-linga in which form Siva is worshipped. In this, 
as in several other things, like the Dharmacakra and Caitya, the Buddhists 
copied the existing Hindu models apparently to catch the popular imagination. 

1. The Arya-mafijuisri-mulatantra {VM. p. 88) mentions* that the stupa was 
raised over a reEc of the Enlightmed Om, : 
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Such things alone would appeal to - the masses. Worship to the PMuka seems 
to be counterpart of the prayer offered to Visou-pMa. 

Among other representations is the representation of the Bodhisattva or 
future Buddha coming from the heaven of 'Tui^ita gods to be born of J4aya, 
the wife of suddhodana. There are some elegant sculptures depicting a battle 
scene, where elephants, horsemen and infantry men are seen. In some scen^, 
women are seen wearing heavy anklets and scanty clothing. Before we close 
it may be remarked that the architecture is distinctly wooden, though the 
use of brick in buildings is also seen. 

In the inner rail, the most remarkable are the Chakra or wheel pillars. 
At the base of each is a chair with two round cushions and the footprints on 
the footstool Over the wheel Gandharvas and other seen. Below 

a Chaitya pillar occurs an inscription 0urgess : Op. cit., p. 86) : — a chaitya 
pillar with a relic, at the south entrance— the gift of the merchant KTuta with 
his wife, with his sohsr wifh his daughters, with his grandsons. A number of 
Amaravati inscriptions are full of such gifts especially of private donors. 
These documents point out how not only institutions but even private fami- 
lies vied with one another in making gifts and enriching and embellishing the 
great stupa out of reverence for the Lord Buddha. 

In a slab from the central stupa we meet with objects of Buddhist wor- 
ship. The dhamma cakra is prominent in what is called the central compart- 
ment. In front of the dagaba is the five-hooded snake. Below the dhamma- 
cakra is seen the Bodhi drunaa which is considered a symbol of Buddha’s vic- 
tory over Mara and his evil followers. On the footstool are found the foot- 
prints of the Buddha. This panel reminds one of the Buddhist triad — 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. (Burgess, p. 89). 

These sculptures, generally speaking, are of varied interest. They depict 
scenes from the life of the Buddha and promote the legendary history of the 
Buddha. Among the images discovered were those which bear close resem- 
blance to the Mahayana school. The figures, whether it be of men or animals 
bear marks of a distinct individuality and are realistic. We get some idea of 
the ornaments and dress worn in those early times and also a hint as to the 
domestic life of the people at large. There is no doubt that the fair sex 
enjoyed complete freedom and most of the gifts were made by the members 
of that sex, independent of the male members of the family. The Amaravati 
school of Buddhism continued to flourish for more than five centuries toge- 
ther and has left indelible marks of its prosperity. 

The Jaggayyapesta stupa has the same tale to tell. It is at Betavolu, 
about 30 miles north-west from Amaravati. The remains of the stupa and 
the fragments of sculpture are allied to those which we deem as old as at 
Amaravati. The characters of the inscriptions on this stupa are of the 
Mauryan t 5 ?pe and the stupa may possibly be dated to the second century 
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B.c. Only slabs surrounding the base of the stupa were found. Not a frag- 
■ment of the rail can be discovered. We, do -not meet also with elaborate 
carving though we see a m^akam here or. two winged animals there. Burgess 
remarks that even these are in very low relief and of archaic type. .. Among 
them may be mentioned a drawing of ,a shrine, with four pillars la front. 
The sripada is seen inside .over which, is found a,chhatra or umbrella with 
two garlands han.ging from it. -There were the Ayaka pillars some of which 
. were found lying bearing some inscriptions. One of them tells us about the 
erection .,of five Ayaka-pillars at the eastern gate of the Chaitya in the 20th 
year, of King .Purasadatta of, the Ifcsvaku line. Another inscription, refers 
to an image of the Buddha done by Candraprabha, a disciple of Jayaprabha- 
carya who was, in his turn, a pupil of Nagarjuna. While the former may 
be dated to 4th century the latter may be dated to about 600 A.a 
We cannot fully agree with these dates. Thus this monument had also the 
patronage of the state and of the public for several centuries together. (See 
Ind. Ant XI, pp. 256-59). 

SRiPARVATA AND NAGARJUNIKONDA, 

Fa-hian (5th century a.d.)^ and following him Hiuen Tsiang refers 
to a sangharama on a mountain in the Andhradesa. The Tibetan books 
refer to the activities of Nagarjuna and his death at Sriparvata mountain. 
The Puraijas like the Matsya Parana refer to Sri Parvatlya Andhras. Sri- 
parvata has been identified with ;§rl-sailam by early scholars like Burgess, 
But the explorations at Niagarjunikoiida and the Prakrit inscriptions there- 
from show that tsriparvata may be identified with Nagarjunikojida, No less 
than seventeen specimens of ayaka-pillars, all of which are inscribed, have 
been discovered at this place and these documents have considerably increased 
our knowledge of Buddhism in Andhradesa. It is still a mystery why these 
pillars, which had nothing to do with the main structure, have been given 
so much importance. The term ayaka-Kambha, has not been properly inter- 
preted. We are familiar to-day with ayakkal in Tamil which are forked 
wooden thick sticks used as a support when a procession of gcd is taken out 
on the shoulders of people. At resting places these pillar-like sticks are used 
to relieve the bearers for the time being. I suppose this ayakkal is a remnant 
of the old ayalra pillars which adorned the main entrances of the ancient 
Buddhist stupa. 

At Na^rjunikomda there was a tnaha chaitya. On its east, north and 
the north-west the excavations brought to light a number of monuments and 
the remains of other monuments like the chaitya, stupa, stone pillars which 
all indicate that once many buildings existed all round the main chaitya. 
Apart from the monuments of value, the inscriptions have shed new light. 
They refer to an Ik^vSku dynasty which ruled in south India. To this 
dynasty belonged Madhariputa Siri-Virapurisadata. It was in his reign that 
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the various monuments in the locality were raised. His father was Vasithi- 
puta Siri Chantamula (see Ep. Ind. XX pp. 1-37) who is credited to have 
donei a number of Vedic sacrifices including the Asvamedha.. His son Siri 
Virapurisadata was also a follower of Brahmanical religion but he was tolerant 
enough to allow his queens and other ladies to follow the Buddhist faith. 
In those days it is rather difficult to say that one was a Buddhist or Hindu 
in faith. Toleration was the order of the day. In a family one member may 
follow a particular faith and another member another faith and a third mem- 
ber a third faith. This is very well seen from the pages of the Silappadi- 
karam, the Tamil classic. 

It is therefore not surprising that a princes like Chamtisiri who is called 
the uterine sister of Siri-Chamtamula and the paternal aunt of Siri Vira- 
purisadata and who was the wife of Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Kamdasiri of 
the Pukiya family, a mahasentpati’ — on this account Chamtasiri holds the title 
of Mahatalavari — ^was a Buddhist. The epigraphical records show that the 
great chaitya of the great Vihara at Nigjarjunikaoida was founded by this 
lady in the 6th year of Siri Virapurisadata’s reign. She was also responsible 
for other edifices like a Chaitya grha and a stone maijdapa together with 
a cloister. The last building was intended for the use of the acharyas of the 
Apara Mahivinaseliya sect, and erected in the eighteenth year of Siri Vira- 
purisadata. By this time the reigning king had become the son-in-law of 
Chamtisiri. 

In these pious foundations Chamtisiri was helped by other noble ladies. 
One was a daughter of Siri-Ch&mtamula and the sister of the reigning king. 
She was also a mahatalavari. The ^cond was the wife of MahasenSpati 
Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khamdachalikiremmanaka of the Hiraijyakas. 
She was the donor of the fourth pillar. The third lady who had dedicated 
the fifth pillar was also a Mahatalavari. Yet another lady by name MahS- 
devi Bhatideva, who is called the daughter-in-law of Siri-Chiamtamula, is 
credited with the foundation of a vihara. Apparently she was a consort of 
the Siri-Virapurisadata. Another vihara was founded by the daughter of 
Siri Virapurisadata as the inscribed pillar of Koftampaluga would point out. 
She is said to be a consort of the Maharaja of Vanavasa, the ancient name 
for North Kanara. iThis is dated in the eleventh regnal year of Siri Ehuvuja 
Chamtamula, the son and successor of Siri Virapurisadata. The informa- 
tion yielded by the inscriptions has enabled us to reconstruct a history of the 
Ifcgvakus in AndhradeSa. 

Among the pious foundations enumerated in these documents, special 
mention may be made of two monasteries— Kulaha-vih&ra and Sihajq vihara. 
The donor of the fourth pillar calls herself as a daughter of the Kulahakas, 
evidently a royal family of considerable importance. Kulaha-vihara, as has 
been surmised by Dr. J. Ri. Vogel, was the foundation chiefly dedicated to 
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the'Ktilahakas. , In'. the, same way .Siha|a-vihara woaid be a, convent founded 
by or for the Singhalese. This convent had a shrine and also a Bodhi-tree. 
There had been at tliis .time frequent intercourse between Ceylon and South 
India, and hence we see. more of Ceylonese Buddhist influence here. , Such 
flourishing edifices were found in mins when Hiuan Tsiang came to India 
.and .wrote about them. Buddhism had definitely decreased in 'the' Andhra 
country in the days of Hieun Tsiang. .The reasons are not far to seek. 
Dr, Vogel happily summarises them for us. (1) The decline of South , 
India’s trade with Rome which flooded the Peninsula with the Roman gold ' 
..(2) the conquest of South India by the great mler Samudragupta (3) the', 
rise of Pallavas devoted to Brahminical religion (4) the rise of Chalukyas , 
in the West of the same religious persuasion. One other cause may be the 
rise of a number of sects within the Buddhist community which must have 
considerably weakened the harmony and coherence of the community. (Ep. 
Ind. Opt. cit. ) 

Even in the inscriptions of Nagarjunikauda there are a number of sects 
mentioned. Reference has already been made to the sect of Aparamaha- 
vinaseliyas. One scholar associated it with Mahavana Sala at Vaisali. The 
Mahavaihsa (V, 12) and Dipavamsa (V, 54) refer to the Pubbaselikas and 
Aparaselikas, as the two subdivisions of the Mahiasarhghikas. It is said tbj^t 
the Apara-selikas may be an abbreviation for Apara Mabiavinaseliyas of the 
inscriptions. Or it may be that the Pali chronicles of Ceylon record the two 
sects of Pubbasela and Aparasela, which, according to Hiuen Tsiang existed 
on the hills to the east and west of the then capital of the Andhradesa. 

Hiuen Tsiang says : “ to the east of the city, bordering on a mountain, is 
a convent called the Fo-lo-pho-shi-lo or Purvasila. To the west of the city, 
leaning against a mountain is a convent called ’O-fa-lo-shi-io or Avarasila. 
These were built by an early king in honour of the Buddha. He hollbwed 
the valley, made a road, opened the mountain crags, constructed pavilions 
and long galleries, while chambers supported the heights and connected the 

caverns There have been no priests for the last hundred years.*’ (Beal, 

Bud, Records of Western World //, pp. 221-23). Earlier the Chinese travel^ 
ier tells us that in his days there were about twenty convents with a thousand 
priests or so. The Aparasila is the western-rock monastery and the PuiVa- 
sila is the eastern-rock monastery. Those who made the former as their 
residence were known as Aparasailas and those who made the latter were 
known as Purva&ilas. The Purvasailas, according to Bumouf, are followers 
of Mahadeva, an early teacher (Int. a* T Hist. Du Bud. Ind. 2nd edition 
p. 308) . They were also known as Chaityikas. The Purvasailas and Ava- 
raJailas were two of the five sects of the Mahisamghika school. 

Very early the Buddhist Church came to be divided into two schools— 
the Mahasamghikas or the school of the great Congregation and Mahastha- 
viras or the school of the great President The Buddhist oommunity in the 
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Andhradesa were followers of the Mahasamghika school. The three remain- 
ing sects of this school were the Haimavatas, the Lokottaravadins, and the 
Prajhaptiviadins. A definition of all these sects cannot be attempted- 
Suffice it to say that most of them were local. There were several other sects 
also. The inscriptions at Niaglarjunikoijda mention a sect Bahusutiya (Pali 
Bahusuttiya ; Sanskrit Bahusrutiya) , besides Ayira-hamgha (Skt. Arya- 
sahgha), and Mahisasaka (Skt. MaMsasaka). Thus the collapse of Bud- 
dhism after seven or eight centuries of existence is due more to the split in 
the church leading to sects and subsects than any extraneous causes, which 
also contributed to its fall. 

The inscriptions give some more details of the Buddhism as prevalent 
in the Andhra country. It occurs in an additional passage that in the com- 
pletion of the great Chaitya, service was rendered by one Ananda who kne\v 
Dighanikaya and the Majjhima-nikaya by heart. It is further stated that 
Ananda was a follower of the Arya sahgha sect whose scripture is seen to be 
the Digha and the Majjhima nikayas and the five Matukas. 

Again the erection of layaka pillars and stone pillars was considered very 
holy and ladies of royal family were invariably the donors. They did these 
for the attainment of nirvana mainly and also for material prosperity e.g. 
Chiamtisiri wishes for the longevity and victory of her son-in-law Siri Vira- 
purisadata. From an inscription in an apsidal temple it is seen that one 
Bodhisiri caused a number of foundations for the welfare of her family mem- 
bers. This document shows the wide activities of the Ceylonese monks who 
carried the message of the Buddha to Kashmir, Gandhara, China, Chilata 
(Assam?), Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga, Vanavasi, Yavana, Damila, Palura, 
and the Isle of Ceylon. It is particularly to be noted that Buddhism was 
prevalent all over India about this time which may be roughly third century 
A.i>. This proves further that not only royal ladies but ordinary female 
members who could afford to erect pious foundations associated themselves 
with the worship of the Buddha. Add to this the two inscriptions incised on 
sculptures at Niagarjunikqnda. It is the donation of a footprint slab by 
Budhi, the sister of a Saka Moda. If Saka is Scythian as is usually inter- 
preted by western orientalists, then it is significant in the sense that even 
foreigners like the Scythians embraced the Indian cult {Ep. Ind, Op. cit. 
p.37). 

There is a strong tradition that Nagarjunikonda was the residence of 
Na^rjuna, the founder of the Mahayana school. As has been already said 
the Tibetan tradition says that he ended his life at this spot. Further the 
name of the locality itself is a strong testimony. But what is surprising is 
that the inscriptions from this place do not make any reference to Niagarjuna 
at all. The late lamented A. B. Keith would place this ‘mysterious’ 
Nagarjuna in the latter part of the 2nd century a.d. His chief works are 
Madhyamakarikas and Suhrllekha, where the Buddhist doctrine is summarised. 
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(A History of Sanskrit Literature pp. 71-2)' Hiuen Tsiang further tells us that 
Bodhisattva Bhavaviveka lived in a monastery on a hill at Vijayapuri. The 
identification of Vijayapuri has not yet been satisfactorily done. According 
to the Chinese traveller it was not far from the capital. Vijayapuri is only 
once mentioned in a record at Amaravati. According to the document of 
Bodhisiri, to its west lay the &iparvata. In this place lived Bhavaviveka 
(Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 215). 

A. H. Longhurst who conducted further excavations at Nagarjunikouda 
was able to recover many lead coins, gold and silver reliquaries, pottery, 
statues and over four hundred bas-relief sculptures as magnificent as those 
from Amaravati. (Ind. Ant Vol. LXI pp. 186f). The ruined buildings 
are the remains of Stupas, monasteries, apsidal temples and a palace. These 
were built of large bricks measuring 20" X 10" X 3". The sculptures and 
statues were executed in grey limestone which resembles marble. On plan 
and in construction, it is said, that the Andhra stupas bear marked differences 
from those of the north. They are built in the form of a wheel with hub, 
spokes and tire, all in brickwork with a dome over the structure. The dome 
was made to rest on a circular platform from 2 to 5 feet in height according 
to the size of the monument. Another special feature of these monumenfs 
is a platform on each of the four sides of the dome resembling an altar. 
Large monuments were provided with pillars. Five pillars varying from 
10 to 30 feet in height adorned every quarter and the total number was 
twenty. These are the ayaka-pillars to which a reference has already been 
made. {Ibid). 

In the sculptures two kinds of stupa are depicted and decorated partly 
with stone slabs and partly with plaster ornamentation. In decoration they 
resemble the stupas of Gandhara and this shows mutual influence between 
South India and Gandhara. The chief scenes in the sculptures portray the 
five miracles in the life of the Buddha. These are the Nativity, Renunci- 
ation, Sambodhi, First Sermon and Death. 

The diameter of the great stupa at Nag@rjunika 13 .da is 106 feet and its 
total height excluding the tee about 80 feet. The Ayaka plaforms are 
22 X 5 feet. The stupa was surrounded by a procession path 13 feet wide 
and enclosed by a wooden railing resting on brick foundations. The stupa 
consisted of 40 chambers. Originally a plain structure, additions were made 
later on. Perhaps the Ayaka pillars were added in the second century The 
monument was a dhatugarbha or a shrine containing a relic, and not a 
memorial stupa. Hence the name Mahacaifya. (Ibid.): 

It may be concluded that with the decline of the Bi^vakuss, Buddhism 
began to decline in the Andhra country. By the time When the Vl^ukupdins 
rose to power about the beginning of the fifth century An., it has ceased to he 
an active idigion, thou^ some monks continued to live and preach in some 
monasteries for a century or two more. -./■rj?:]')'-. 
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THE HOME OF TANTRIC BUDlAlSM 

By 

Dr. BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D. (Baroda). 

When Mm. Haraprasad Shastri published his Discovery of Living Bud- 
dhism in Bengal in the year 1897 he was ridiculed, and in scholarly parlance 
it was long known as ‘ Shastri’s fad ’. Later, however. Buddhistic studies 
in Bengal progressed satisfactorily, and several scholars took up the study 
of Buddhism— both living and dead— in right earnest, and made inuch 
valuable contribution which revealed the political, cultural and linguistic 
history of Bengal with a great wealth of detail. The name of the late Sarat 
Chandra Das, however, stands pre-eminent amongst scholars of Buddhism 
in Bengal. 

The results of these Buddhistic studio have been admirably sum- 
marised in the recent History of Bengal, Vol. I published by pr. R. O 
Majumdar. To-day, thanks to his efforts, we know a great deal regardtag 
Buddhism in Bengal. We know, for instance, that there were celebra.ted 
Buddhist scholars whose fame spread beyond India, that there were Bengali 
mystics, TSntrics, Siddhas and magicians who made a name outside Bengal, 
and that gifted composers of mystic poetry preached and popularised the 
esoteric doctrines of Vajrayana, and great Yogis followed complicated 
Yaugic practices. We further know that Bengal produced in medieval 
times hundreds of Buddhist sculptures, which have been discovered, studied 
and identified. In fact, it now gradually becomes evident that there was an 
independent school of art and sculpture, which produced a large number of 
Buddhist images of wonderful workmanship besides thousands of the most 
exquisite specimens of Brahmanical ones with a sprinkling of Jain icons. 

Dr. Majumdar’s History gives also a survey of the origin and develop- 
ment of the vernacular songs of the early Buddhist composers of Bengal. 
The Buddha Gan 0 Doha revealed a large number of Dohas, or Bengali songs 
of the earliest times, although there is still some controversy concerning the 
date of their composition.’^ There are weighty reasons to show that these 


1. With apologies to the learned linguist I entirely disagree with the findings 
of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and his associates regarding the dates of the authors 
of the Ca/rySpadas. Lii^stic evidence is not by itself sufifident to combat histori- 
cal evidenre. Santarak^ta’a date is certain ; ance he did not refer to Sankaracarya 
but to the earlier sdiool of the Aupaniiadas, his date as given by me in the Tat- 
tve^ahgraha is to be taken as settled. The date is 705-7^ a.d. ■<^ntar afa> is 
again connected vrith Padmasambhava, and inddentally, with his fj^thor Indra- 
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songs, composed by poets flourishing at different times, covet a period from 
the 7th to the 12ffi centuries A.D., but linguistic experts would place them 
all in the 10th, 11th and the i2th centuries, or to be exact, 960-1200 ;A.d. 
These songs are, no doubt Buddliist, and belong obviously to the Vajrayana 
and Sahajayana forms of Buddhism, and are accompanied with a commentary 
In Sanskrit ' 

The Buddha Gm 0 Doha was published in the year 1916 by Mm. Shas- 
tri, and this stimulated subsequently a great deal of research in Bengal 
linguistics. The fact is worth repeating lest Mm. Shastri's important dis- 
covery be altogether forgotten under the pressure of re-editions, improved or 
critical editions, and reprints of the same book undertaken by the present 
generation of scholars. 

Besides these, the Sadhana literature of the Buddhists provided research 
scholars with ample material for the identification of Buddhist images dis- 
covered in Bengal. The Sddhmiamdld published in the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series in the years 1925 and 1928 contained no less than 312 Sadhanas for 
the worship of Buddhist deities, and these not only provided material for the 
reconstruction of the Buddhist religious history of Bengal, but also gave al- 
most a complete account of the state of the Buddhist T&ntric literatu^ife in 
Sanskrit, and details of numerous Tantric authors who were connected with 
Bengal, and practised the Vajrayana form of Buddhism. 

When the Sddhanamdld was published, I remember to have been faced 
with a volley of criticism on its editing methods and other shortcominp, in 
leading journals. As a rule, I never waste my time in replying to critics, as 
it rarely, if ever, contributes to human knowledge. The rage of criticism is 
now over, but I cannot state without a feeling of disappointment that the 


bhuti, all of whom must therefore be contemporaries. In the second volume of the 
Tangyur Catalogue of P, Cordier is given a succesmon of Gums and disciples in the 
following order : — 

(1) Padmavajra, a. of Guhyasiddhi 

(2) His disdple Anangavajra, a, Prajhopayaviniscayasiddhi, 

(3) His disciple Indrabhiiti, a. Jnianasiddhi, 

(4) His disdple Bhagavati Laksmi or Laksmihkara, a. Advayasiddhi, 

(5) Her disdple Lilavajra, a. VyaktabhiavasiddM, 

(6) His disdple Darika, a. Oddiy^navinirgata Malmguhyatattvopadesa 

(7) His disciple Sahajayogini Cinta, a. VyaktabhIvSnugata-tattvasiddhi 

(8) Lilavajra’s disdple pomb! Heruka, a, Sahajadddhi 

This list has neither been prepared nor concocted by me. It is there in the Tang- 
yur Catalogue for all to see, and has to be taken as a historical fact. No amount 
of verbal jugglery can unsettle this fact. That this paramparM of Gurus and dis- 
dples is correct is proved by the composition of the manuscript No. 13124 as pre- 
served in the Baroda Oriental Institute. In this collection the original works men- 
tioned in the Tangyur Catalogue against these authors are included in their logical 
sequence. The whole succesdon dxould cover the latter part of the 7th and the 
whole of the 8th century. There seems to be no escape from this position. r 
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Tibetan-knowing critics have not yet turned their attention to the construc- 
tive work of tracing in the Tangyur numerous Sanskrit ^dhanas extant only 
in Tibetan translations, and thus add to our knowledge.*^ 

To resume the authors of the Sadhanas were also the authors of the 
Caryapadm^ and many of them were connected with Bengal. Dr. Majum- 
dar's History of Bengal, Vol. I, has taken all these factors into account, al- 
though in matters of detail there may be room for controversy. 

Now it may be asked : Can we proceed a step further ? I think at this 
stage it will be possible for us to take a more synthetic view. 

First of all, let us see where the Buddhist images of the Vajrayana type 
were discovered. By this I mean only those images for the identification 
of which, a satisfactory Dhyana can be cited from the SadhanamaM, or other 
equally trustworthy evidence can be adduced. Then let us find out where 
these images were most prolific, tlmt is to say where they first originated in 
order to find out how and where they migrated later. 

This type of investigation has been made possible by the admirable pro- 
duction of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, entitled, of Buddhist and 

Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum ’ published in 1929. His me- 
thods were followed by R. D. Banerji in his monumental work ^Eastern 
Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture ’ published by the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India in the year 1933. The original, scientific and accurate work of 
these two eminent Bengali scholars have opened up new lines of investigation, 
and the historians of this country have reasons to be grateful to them for 
their valuable contribution. 

On referring to these works in addition to Dr. Majumdar's History of 
Bengal, Vol. I we find that Vajrayana images and paintings are found in 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, parts of U. P., one place in central India, 
Nepal and Tibet. Among these Assam, Bihar and Orissa can be regarded as 
coming within the cultural influence of Bengal in pre-Muhammadan times. 
Vajrayana images, however, are not found in other parts of India, such as 
Madras, Mahara^tra, Gujarat, Kathiawad, the Punjab, Kashmir or even Cen- 
tral Provinces or Rajputana. Is it all a matter of chance that Vajrayana ima- 
ges should be found round about Bengal, and in those places whicix ware* 
known to have been deeply influenced by Bengal and Bihar? 

Let us now examine more carefully the find spots of these sculptures. In 
Bengal proper, the following places and districts are known to have yielded 


2. For instance, Sadhanas for the following deities still exist in Tibetan : (1) 
Ratipriye, (2) Yak^anatanaft (3) Kilikila, (4) mriti, (5) (6) Manohari, 

(7) Subhaga, (8) Ratiiiaga, (9) PQrtnabhadra, (10) Bhfitisundaii, (11) Vimaia- 
simdad, (12) Kp^pi^ca, (13) Alaka, (14) Alagupta, (15) Kharamukha, (15) 
Ki§ukstisri besides many others. Even a bare description of their forms may be 
of great help in recognising m-idenflg#'scnlpturea. ' 
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Vajrayana images which correspond mostly to the Dhyinas as given in the 
SMhammMd, In this list, I do not think I have exhausted the place names, 
but it Will , certainly give a fair idea of the distribution of the Vajrayana scul- 
ptures. throughout the country included to-day in the map of Bengal and 
Assam, ■ which were together under the same administration until recently. ' 

In Bengal Vajrayana deities have been discovered in the district of Bir- 
bhum, Gauri (dt, Burdwan), Sagardighi and Ghiyasabad in the district' of 
Murshidabad, Sonarang and Vikrampur in the Dacca district, Tipperah, 
Bad-Kamta, Paharpur, Mahasthan, Rajshahi, Faridpur, Malda, Syihet, Bari- 
sal, Tripura State and the Chittagong district. 

In Bihar, Vajrayana deities have been found in Nalanda, Bihar Sarif, 
Patna and Gaya districts, Bodh-Gaya, Kurkihar, Hazaribagh, Patharghata 
(Bhagalpur), and various other small places. A good collection of tiiese can 
also be found in the Patna Museum, 

In the United Provinces, Samath is the only important place where a 
number of Vajrayina deities have been found. Besides these, at Mahoba in 
British Bundelkhand were found a few specimens of exquisite workmanship. 
These have been described fay Mr. K. N. Dikshit in an excellent manner in 
a special Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India. Mr. Dikshit places 
these images in the 11th— ^12th century a-d. on reliable paiaeographical 
grounds. 

Buddhism being a living religion in Nepal and Tibet, Vajrayana images 
of ail varieties are found in large quantities in these countries. When I visit- 
ed some of the Nepal monasteries in 1922 they presented an appearance of 
veritable museums of Buddhist images of a bewildering variety. But I have 
not come across old images of the Tantric school, and the majority of metal 
and stone images were of recent origin, mostly post-Muhammadan. Thus 
Nepal and Tibet are left out, since they have little to do with the origin of 
Vajrayana, and because they were markedly influenced by the Vajrayana of 
Bengal and Bihar. When the monasteries in Bihar and Bengal were devastat- 
ed, burnt and looted at the time of the Muslim invasion of Bengal, the priests 
ran away to Nepal with their sacred texts, their Vajrayana practices, and the 
images of their favourite gods over the difficult Himalayan passes to Nepal. 
Thus on the Vajrayana of Nepal the stamp of Bengal is strongly marked. 
Most of the monasteries in Nepal according to their own traditions, originated 
in the 13th century A.p., and the Nepal MSS library contains a large number 
of manuscripts written in Bengali characters of the pre-Muslim period. It is 
also not difficult to prove that in the matter of Tantric Buddhism Bengal 
exerted her great influence on Bihar. That influence is manifested not only 
by the Bengali scholars going over and teaching in Bihar monasteries, but also 
by the close resemblance existing between the art, sculpture and architecture 
of these two countries. Bengali Rajas often held sway over Bihar, and it is 
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not improbable that during the times the Tantric religion permeated 
through this country. 

In Bengal proper, Vajrayina deities of different types come in large num- 
bers from Vikrampur, Dacca, Tipperah, Faridpur, Rajashahi and to a certain 
extent from Birbhum. In other parts of Bengal only a sprinkling of such 
images is found. According to Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, Vahga and Samatata in 
Bengal were the two centres from which culture radiated to other parts of 
Bengal, in this particular case apparently through eminent Bengali authors, 
teachers, mystics and poets belonging to Vajrayana. In the opinion of Dr. 
Bhattasali, Vahga included in the early days the modem districts of Dacca, 
Faridpur, Backerganj, while Samatata included the whole of the present 
Chittagong division and the plains of Sylhet and portions of the present Dacca 
and Mymensing districts. Can we take this Vahga-Samatata tract as the 
Home of Vajrayana ? 

The celebrated author isantarak^ita belonged to Vahga, his birth-place 
being Za-hor (modem Sabhar in the Vikramapura Paragana).^ If this had 
not been correct. Dr. Majumdar would not have accepted him in Bengal 
history. Even so is the case with i&antideva or Bhusuku, Padmasambhava, 
Dg[pahkara-4n-jnana, and a host of other Siddhlaciaryyas, although Dr. Ma- 
jumdar will not accept them all in Bengal without a gmdge. That many of 
them belonged to Vahga, Eastern India, Vikramapuri, Jagaddala, Puncjra- 
vardhana, Pandubhumi, Somapuri and such like places in Bengal, is to-day a 
matter of common knowledge. 

If that be so, can we not assert that Tantric Buddhism originated in Vahga 
and Samatata ? At least that should be the legitimate conclusion of the find- 
ings of Dr. Majumdar in his voluminous treatise. The Tantric Buddhism or 
Vajrayana and its associations are so intimately connected with Bengal that 
we are tempted to hold this part of Bengal as the place of its origin. 

Vajrayana images are found in considerable quantities in the Vahga-Sama- 
tata area, Vajrayana authors are connected with this country. Vajrayma 
paintings in Prajhaparmita manuscripts refer to Vajrayma temples existing in 
this country. Many of the Siddhas or masters of Vajrayana are connected 
with this country as also many of the Vajrayana songs and their composers. 
This tract abounds in ruins of old Buddhist monasteries and cities. Dr. 
Bhattasali has also pointed out names of villages and towns in Vahga and 
Samatata which even to-day are of distinctly Buddhist flavour. Names of 
piac^ like Vajrayogini not only have Buddhist associations, since Vajrayogini 
is a Buddhist deity of wide celebrity, but also signifi^ its connection witli 


3. Dr. Bhattasali has shown that Sabhar was a Buddhist centre of great anti- 
quity. He fixed : 7th~Sth century Aj). as the age of the ruins of Sabhar Icono- 
graphy, op. dt., Intro, p. vii. 
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Vajrayana' because the word * Vajra ’ in Vajrayogini, means Sunya which is 
the Vajrayana term for the Ultimate Reality. ■ 

While talking of Vajrayogini, I am tempted to refer to another problem 
connected with the identification of Uddiyana which was regarded as a place 
of great importance in Vajrayana Buddhism. In fact, the Tibetans consider: : 
this as the place where Tantric Buddhism originated. ■ Thus the identification 
of this place becomes a paramount necessity. Mm. Haraprasad Sliastri identi- 
fied U'ddiyana with Orissa, and in my earlier days I used to take that identi- 
fication as correct. But later I found that the few details regarding U%liy^a ■ 
obtained from various sources, such as the Tibetan authors, Sfidhanas, paint- 
ings, etc. do not harmonize in case it is identified with Orissa. Moreover, 
Uid'diy^a being PItha should only be a small but very important place and 
thus cannot be identified with a big country like Orissa. Although uncertain 
myself, I suggested that the identification of this place may have to be looked 
for in Assam because Uidi.diyana ought to be near Sabhar in order to fit in 
with the story of iSantaraksita and Padmasambhava. Moreover, Udfdiyiana 
being the place of Indrabhuti, a celebrated Buddhist author of the Vajrayana 
school and the father of Padmasambhava, must be saturated with not merely 
Buddhist but Vajrayana atmosphere of the SadhanamMd, and also within 
reasonable proximity of the other old Hthas like Kamakhya and Sirihatta in 
Assam. 

Uiddiyiana is often mentioned in Tiantric literature, but it should parti- 
cularly be noted that it is mentioned along with Eamakhya, Sirihatta and 
PuHjagiri in a group. In the Sddhanamdld it is mentioned twice in this man- 
ner. To all these four PIthas or sacred spots worship is made and flowers 
are offered in token of reverence- These four Hthas are mentioned in con- 
nection with the worship of a violent Vajrayiana deity, Vajrayogini, who, as I 
have shown years ago, is the same as the Hindu deity Chinnamasta, one 
of the ten Mahfividyas of the Hindu Tantra which borrowed it from Vajra- 
yana . 

Again, in Professor Foucher’s list of Prajxiaparamita paintings Udidiytna 
(also spelt as Oddiyana and Odiyana) is further connected with Maifci, an- 
other violent Vajrayana goddess. The Sddhanamdld records that Oddiyana 
was also connected with the Sadhanas and worship of Kurukulla and Trailo- 
kyavasankara. These are manifestly Vajrayana deities. According to Sddha- 
namdld -Sarahapa was connected with Udidiyana and Mm. Shastri informs 
us that he composed several Tfintric poems and wrote extensively on Tantric 
subjects. In the Tibetan tradition, Padmasambhava, Kambalapa, Luipa, 
Tailikapa and several others are connected with Utddiy^na. But the most 
famous among them seems to be Indrabhuti, the king of Uddiyalnai, whose 
only extant work in Sanskrit * Jndnasiddhi^ m styled in the colophon as * iSri- 
mad-CM#na-vinirgata This work is already published in the Gaekwad's 
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Oriental Series as one of the Two Vajrdyma Works , which breathes an 
mosphere of Vajrayiana through and through. 

Under the circumstances the location of Udidiyana will have to be found 
in a purely Vajrayiana atmosphere, if not also in a Vahga-Samatata atmos- 
phere, but certainly not in Swat, Kashmir, Kafiristan or Kashgarh or any 
other place on the slender ground of its inhabitants making 'the acquaint- 
ance of magical formulas their occupation \ Simply because eminent Euro- 
\ pean scholars have committed a mistake in identifying the place, are we in 
i duty bound to quote it and repeat it every now and then, or support it with 
all the ingenuity at our command tot perpetuate that mistake ? It is exactly 
, on such occasions that modern research becomes a source of danger to truth 
and science. 

{ Thus the location of Udidiyi^a is still to be searched for in Vahga and 
Samatata, which according to Dr. Bhattasali’s most well-considered opinion 
were the centres of culture in Bengal in pre-Muslim times. Although it has 
not been possible to identify Uiddiyana in spite of the efforts of the historians 
of Bengal and Assam, the search should by no means be abandoned. Per- 
haps the old name has been entirely replaced by a new one, and in that case 
the place will never be recognised for certain in the future without further 
discovery of new and relevant material. But one thing is certain : Uddiy-ana 
was connected with Vajrayogim, and who can say that the present village of 
VajrayoginI in the Vikrampur area is not spreading a mystic veil on the iden- 
tity of the ancient Uddiy-una of Tantric fame ? Certainly the name of the 
village is peculiar and demands an explanation. 

I cannot say whether this identification is certain, but I am inclined to 
suggest it as very probable. We have instances where the original place names 
have been obliterated and replaced by the name of the deity installed in the 
locality. In Nepal, for instance, we meet with a similar example, and strange- 
ly enough, connected with the same divinity Vajrayogim. At isanku on the 
top of a hill reached by a flight of more than a thousand stairs, there is a 
temple of Vajrayoginl. In 1922 the locality was still known by two names, 
&fiku and Vajrayogim, although the first was rapidly going out of use. The 
hill where the Svayambhu Caitya was built is now known by the name Simbhu. 
In Bengal, the village where the Tarakesvara temple was built is forgotten, 
and to-day it is known by the name of the deity Tarakesvara. -It is well 
known that the Uidiyas know Puri by the name of Jagadaniatha. Examples 
like these can be multiplied. The references in the Sadhanamald make it evi- 
dent that the four PIthas, Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Punpagiri and Ud4iyma 
were specially sacred to Vajrayqgiiu, and, very probably, at all these places 
the deity was installed in a temple. Uiddiyana must have received the name 
of VajTayogiru because of this temple. At any rate, this small village of 
Vajrayoginl ought to receive careful attention of both historians and explorers* 
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Oatside Bengal, people seem to have- queer ideas about the Bengalis. 
People are, heard to remark that the Bengalis are so very different from others. 
The name of Gaud-Vihgala still excites terror in the mind of the layman, and 
many: still believe that, ail Bengalis are magicians. Further, it is believed 
that tlie witches of Kamiakhya can turn men into small little animals. Does 
the Tiantric Buddhism account for these and make the Bengalis different ? 

Many scholars have remarked that the Vaidya caste is peculiar to Ben- 
gal This caste is not met with anywhere else. Has it any connection with 
Vajrayana- or Tantric, Buddhism ? Is Vajrayana in any way^ responsible for 
the creation .of, a new caste ? The Yogis, now called Jugis, are indigenous to 
Bengal To-day they call themselves Nathapanthis— a pantha akin to Vajra- 
yana. How does it happen that the old strongholds of Tintric Buddhism — 
Dacca, Faridpur, Tipperah, Chittagong— are still the strongholds of the mo- 
dem Vaidyas 

These and other problems are there for the clever scholar to investigate, 
but in my mind there is little doubt that Vajrayana originated in Vanga and 
Samatalta, and thence travelled to the rest of India. Vajrayana in Bengal 
must have brought in its wake several new and perplexing problems to the 
Hindu society, and it will be most interesting to know how they were solved 
in mediaeval days until the Muslim sword got rid of many of the problems 
altogether including those concerning the distinction between the Buddhist 
and the Hindu. 

Vajrayana is great, but we should know more, and Dr. Majumdar has 
made it easy. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS IN SANA’S HARSACAEJTA^ 

By 

Dt. U. N. GHOSHAL, M.A., ph,d., f.r.a.s.b. 

In the wide range of his portraits of historical personages Btaaia is un- 
rivalled by any of his compeers. We have in the Hcirsacarita living pictures 
of historical personages from bejewelled kings, queens and princes to bark- 
clad ascetics and from polished courtiers to wild foresters. To illustrate this 
point, !we may begin with Baiiia.’s charming pen-picture of the child-prince 
Hansa when ‘ he could just manage five or six paces with the support of his 
nurse^s finger’ and ‘could just utter a child’s first indistinct cries.’ Illus- 
trative of the superstitions reigning even in high places at this time is the 
reference to the precautions taken to ward off from the precious child ‘ the 
evil eye ’ and the evil spirits. The Prince wore upon his head a mustard 
amulet, his form was stained yellow with goracam {scill a bright yellow" ' 
pigment prepared from the excrements etc. of a cow), his neck was orna- 
mented with a row of tiger’s claws linked with gold.^ Equally graphic is the 
picture of the boy Bhaii^di whom his father presented to court at this time for 
serving the little prince. The boy’s coiffure, his ornaments and his carriage 
equally bespoke his high birth. Side-locks of curly hair in 

waving tufts (iikhanda) adorned his handsome head. He wore one earring 
of sapphire and another of pearl. A diamond bracelet was bound around 
his forearm. Curved bits of coral were tied to his neck-string. ‘ Though still 
a child he bore himself stiffly like a seed of the tree of valour.’ - 

Equally striking but more detailed is the picture of the two youthful 
Malwa princes Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, as they appeared when 
king Prabhiakaravardhana introduced them to his two sons to serve as lords- 
in-waiting. The elder Prince who was aged about eighteen years had a strik- 
ing physique. He was neither very tall nor very short, and was gifted with a 
hard frame, with slim shanks, thick hard thighs, slender waist, broad chest 
and pendulous arms. His decorations befitting his high rank consisted of a 


* In the above C and T stand for the Horsa^carita of Bana, translated by E. 
B, Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 1897, while Kane stands for the Emsa-charita 
of Baoabhatta, Uchchhvjasas I-IV, edited with an Introduction and Notes by P. 
V. Kane, Bombay, 1st ed. 1918, and Gajendragadkar is an abbreviation for the 
EarshacJmfita of Biauabhatta, Uchchhvasas IV-VIII, edited with a Sanskrit com- 
mentary {BM&hodhinl) by S. D. Gajendragadkar and an Introduction, Notes (cri- 
tical and explanatory) and Appendices by A. B. Gajendragadkar, Poona 1919. 

1. C. and r. pp. 115-16 and Gajeniagadkar, Notes, p. 86. 

2. Ibid., pp. 116-17, 
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Jewelled bracelet on his left wrist and a jewelled ear-ornament. His bearing 
was marked by graceful motions, downcast eyes and princely nobility. The 
younger brother had his breast anointed with sandal-paste and adorned with 
a necklace. He was as remarkable as his brother for his decorum, prowess 
and other qualities.® 

It was not, however, always amid such happy surroundings that Baija 
had occasion to desaibe royalty. Here is, for instance, a pathetic picture of 
Queen Ya&vafi as she issued forth from her apartments on the journey to 
the funeral pyre. She was dressed in vestments of death. Her body was wet 
through recent bath. She was wearing two robes reddish brown with saffron, 
along with her red veil. Her lower lip was tinged with the deep red of betel. 
A red neck-cord hung between her breasts. Her limbs were red with moist 
saffron paste. A garland of strung flowers hung round her neck and reached 
her feet. She was supported by aged women, attended by great nobfemen 
and followed by aged chamberlains. She was bidding farewell even to birds 
and beasts and embracing the very trees about the palace.* 

Coming to the great officers of State, we may mention Basja’s striking 
description, drawn no doubt from life, of General Skhhanada as he appeared 
when addressing Harsa in the Council-chamber about the coming campaign 
against the Gaudas. Stately and tall, stubborn in frame, with strai^t white 
locks and hanging eye-brows, with terrible visage brightaied by thick white 
moustache, with a long white beard hanging down to his navel, the general 
bore the weight of his advanced years with ease. A veteran of many wars, 
he wore on his broad chest the scars of numerous wounds received in battle. 
‘ His very voice, deep as the booming of a drum, inspired the warriors with 
thirst for battle.’ ® 

In the same context Bana gives an equally vivid description of the ele- 
phant-commander Skandagupta (evidently of an inferior courtly rank) whom 
Harsa summoned to his presence for getting the elephants ready for the com- 
ing campaign. When the king’s summons came, he was surrounded by various 
groups of people employed in the capture, tending and training of elephants. 
(Bana’s characterisation of these groups indicates actual experience of this 
arm of warfare. He mentions, besides elephant doctors, people carrying 
uplifted bamboos bedecked with peacock’s tails, elephant riders displaying 
green fodder, superintendents of decoys, rows of forest guards, crowds of 
mahouts displajnng leathern figures for practising manoeuvres, messengers 
sent by rangers of elephant forests and so forth). With his stout arms hang- 
ing down to his knees, his full and pendulous lower lip, his long nose, his soft 
and large eyes, his full and broad forehead, his profuse curly dark hair, 
Skandagupta must have presented a striking appearance. Beneath an aspect 
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of indifference he enjoyed an air of command due as much to his own un- 
bending rigidity as to his master’s favour.® 

Another picture of a courtier in lower life is presented to us in the 
person of the chief door-keeper Pariyiatra who introduced BEna into the king’s 
presence at the first audience. He was a tall, fair^ broad-chested nai1i>W^ 
waisted man. He wore a white turban and a clean Jacket. As the insignia 
of his office he grasped in his left hand a sword with the handle thickly 
studded with pearls and in the right hand his burnished golden staff of office. 
His waist was bound by a girdle ornamented with rubies, he carried on his 
breast a necklace of pearls, he had two jewelled ear-rings.'^ 

In so far as Bana’s pictures of ascetics and saints are concerned, we may 
begin with his remarkable sketch of Bhairaviadarya as he looked when visit- 
ed by king Pui^pabhuti one early morning in his hermitage. Punctilious in 
his observance of the daily ritual, he had thus early bathed, presented his 
eightfold offering of flowers and attended to the sacrificial fire. His seat was 
ceremonially pure. He was seated on a tiger’s skin on ground smeared with 
cow-dung and bounded by a line of ashes. His appearance was sufficiently 
distinctive. He was just past fifty-five years and a few white hairs had ap- 
peared on his head. His hair was tied upwards in a lump and was somewhat 
matted. The hair-line of his skull was giving way to baldness. A natural 
frown connected his eye-brows. He had very long eyes, a curved nose, nar- 
row cheeks, prominent teeth, hanging lips and tender-soled feet. His bosom 
was covered with very thick dark hair. His dress and equipment correspond- 
ed to his sectarian ritual. He was wrapped in a dark woollen garment in 
keeping with the colour approved in the Sivite ritualistic works. His broad 
forehead was marked with a line of white ashes. A pair of crystal earrings 
hung from his pendulous ears. He wore a bit of conch-sheil on one forearm 
having an iron bracelet and bound with a charm-thread of various herbs. In 
his right hand he shook his rosary. Circling round him was an ascetic’s wrap 
of white hue. He had at his side a bamboo staff with a barb of iron inserted 
at the end.® 

Equally based on a living type is Bana’s striking picture of Bhairava- 
carya’s dixiple Tiitibha as he looked when first presented to the king with 
a message from his master. His physical appearance was sufficiently im- 
pressive. He was a tall* fellow with arms reaching down to his knees. 
Though emaciated by living on alms, he appeared to be fat on account of 
the stoutness of his bones. His head was broad, his forehead undulating 
with deep wrinkles, his eyes were round and ruddy, his nose was slightly 
curved, one ear was very pendulous. The rows of his teeth were prominent,, 


6. ,C. and T., pp. 180-91 with corr : by Gajendragadkar, Notes^ pp. 268 ff. 

7. C, and T 4 49-50 oorr : by Kane, Notes, p, 124. 

8. C. and T., pp. 2^-65/ 
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liis lip was loose, his Jaw elongated by a hanging chin. His dress and equip- 
ment were in keeping with his profession. A red ascetic's scarf hung from 
his shoulder, his upper robe consisted of a tattered mg knotted above his 
heart and stained with red chalk. His right hand grasped a bamboo stool, 
his left held a yokepole resting on his shoulder, to which were attached his 
dirt-scraper and sieve of bamboo bark, his loin-cloth, his alms-bowl, his 
waterpot, his slippers and a bundle of manuscripts.^ 

In striking contrast with the description of Bhairavacar^^a given above 
is Bana's sketch of the Buddhist teacher Divakaramitra as seen by Harsa in 
his hermitage in the Vindhya forest. The contrast reflects the difference 
between the cold hard formalism of the Sivite ritual and the Buddhist spirit 
of universal benevolence. Divakaramitra, as we learn from the context, had 
been a leading Biahmana teacher before he abandoned the Vedas for Bud- 
dhist teaching. The change of creed apparently lent a touch of greater 
earnestness and more cosmopolitan sympathy to the teacher’s personality 
and character. At the time of Har§a’s visit he had around him disciples of 
.various lands and of the most diverse persuasions. (The exhaustive list 
given by the author which may be consulted in the original, was evidently 
drawn up to emphasise the cosmopolitan character of the teacher's pupils). 
In words reflecting the intensely scholastic atmosphere prevailing in the 
teacher's hermitage, Bma tells us that all his disciples were ‘diligmtly fol- 
lowing their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving 
them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying and explaining.' What is 
more, even the birds and beasts of the hermitage, says the author with fine 
poetical conceit, responded to the Buddhist teaching and religious practices. 
(The striking similarity of the above account with Hieun Tsang's descrip- 
tion of his experiences at Nalanda further corroborates our view that Bapa 
must have drawn his picture from contemporary life). Very characteristic 
of the quietist teaching of Buddhism was the pose of the saint at the time 
of the king's visit. Upon him waited some tame tigers, near his seat sat 
undisturbed some lion-cubs, his feet were licked by some deer. On his left 
hand was perched a young dove eating wild rice. His right hand poured 
water on a peacock standing near or strewed grains of rice for the ants. The 
very dress and appearance of the saint betokened his humility. He was 
clad in a very soft red garment, his gentle bright eye was bent down in humi- 
lity. He was, as the author sums up in well-ohosen words, one ‘whom 
Buddha himself might well approach with reverence, Duty herself might 
worship, Favour itself show favour to, Honour itself honour, Reverence it- 
self revere,'^® 

We may, lastly, refer to Beiiia's account of the Sabana youth Nirghita 
(Sanscritised no doubt from the vernacular name) whom Harsa met in the 
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Vindhya forest, as illustrating the type of aboriginal hillmen inhabiting that 
region down to our own times. With a true eye to the aboriginal rule of 
relationship through females, the author introduces the youth as the sister’s 
son of a general of the igabaras. His physical features were distinctive of 
the well-known abori^nal type. His dark forehead was furrowed with an 
involuntary triple frown, his bleared eye with its scanty lashes had a natural 
red lustre, his nose was flat, his lower lip thick, his chin low, his jaws full, 
his forehead and cheek-bones projecting, his neck a little bait down while 
one-half of his shoulders stood up. He had of course enormous physical 
strength. His brawny chest, we are told, was expanded by the constant 
exercise of bending the bow, his pair of arms was long, he had a thin belly 
but prominent navel, his brawny and fleshy thighs contrasted with his thin 
waist. He was of course a famous hunter. Though no mention is made 
of his dress which must have been of the scantiest, his personal get-up and 
ornamentation are described with minute accuracy and correctness in detail. 
His hair, we are told, was tied high above his forehead with a coil of dark 
creeper, he wore a tawny crystal earring which was coloured green with a 
parrot’s wing used for ornament On his forearm he wore a tin armlet deco- 
rated with white beads ; its back was covered with a bundle of roots (sup- 
posed to be an antidote against poisons) which were fastened with bristles 
of boars. His formidable loins were guarded by a sword of which the end 
was anointed with quicksilver and the handle was made with polished horn ; 
its sheath was adorned with spotted skins of snakes. The quiver he wore on 
his back was made of bear’s skin and contained arrows with crescent-shaped 
heads. It was wrapped round his body with a spotted leopard’s skin. On 
his left shoulder rested a formidable bow adorned with profuse pigment of 
peacock’s gall, the sinews being fastened with tough roots of trees. From 
his stout arms was suspended a dead hare with its head hanging downwards. 
A fredily killed partridge was strung at the extremity of his bow.^^ The 
author’s acquaintance with the Vindhyan aboriginal type is again illustrated 
in his vivid pictare of the Sahara General Mataingaka in the Kadambart^^ 

A keen observer of different contemporary types, Baija could not but be 
impressed with the regional differences among his countrymen. In a remark- 
able passage prefacing a long list of kings who came to a tragic end through 
overconfidence or carelessness, we are told, ‘Thus do notional types vary 
like the dress, features, food and pursuits of countries, village by village, 
town by town, district by district, continent by continent and clime by clime.’ 

A strildng illustration of this statement is furnished by l^ija’s reference to 
the differait propitiatory ceremonies resorted to at the time of Prabhakara- 
vardhana’s illness. There we are told of a Dravidian who was preparing to 
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solicit the vampire with the offering of a skull, while an Andhra man was 
holding up ' his arms like a rampart (or according to another reading, was 
exhibiting the entrails of a sacrificed animal) to conciliate the dreaded 
goddess, Caipidi.^^ (For purpose of comparison reference may be made to 
the remarkable picture, or rather caricature, of the old Dravida acetic at 
the' temple of Gandikia in Batia’s KadambarF^). 


14. Ibid., p. 135. 

15. Ed. P, L. Vaidya, pp. 226-8. 


VEDIC CONCEPTION OF THE MOTHERLAND : A STUDY 
IN THE PRTHVf SUKTA OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 

By 

Dr. VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA, M.A., ph.d. 

msa ^ I 

Feelings of attachment and love for the place where one is born are 
natural in man. This love develops as with the growth of years he begins 
consciously to realise the importance of the land of his birth for his eartlily 
existence. The love for the place may at first be confined to a single village, 
town or district, but by the gradual lapse of time this horizon extends to the 
whole territory which forms the cradle land of all men having a common 
past. 

Patriotism, as the feeling of love for one’s country is called, must have a 
physical material basis to love and work for. It cannot hang in the air on 
the peg of mere idealism and sentiment ‘ The possession of a common 
fatherland is preliminary to all national development, the growth of a com- 
mon language, a people’s literature, common traditions, common culture, 
which all put together have a marked distinctive individuality which should 
be preserved and independently developed as a valuable cultural unit.^ In 
order that men may evolve a distinctive civilization, culture and religion, it is 
necessary that they should possess some common abode which they can call 
their own. That serves as a nucleus roxmd which gather the formative forces 
which weld together the diverse elements and factors of life directed to one 
common goal. 

The Aryan forefathers were able to evolve a great civilization when they 
permanently settled down in the vaUeys of the Indus and the Ganges. Here 
they found a physical basis of settlement, a land which they could love and 
worship, and for which they sang immortal songs in praise and reverence. 
These noble utterances have been preserved to us in the Pirthrd Sukta, 
Kaffila XII, Sukta 1 of the Atharvaveda, which mbodies some of the finest 
poetry that flowed from the heart of the Vedic singers. The patriotic 
effuaons of the Vedic bard bear the characteristic stamp of Indian culture 
and are cast into the distinctive mould of the Indian religious ideas.’ The 
motherland is loved not only for its material wealth comprising the botanical, 
zoological and mineral wealth that it contains but also for the moral and 

1. Fmdcmentd Vnky in India hy Dr. Radha Ktonud Mookerji, M.A., ph.d. 
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^iritual idrals enshrined in the hearts and lives of ite noble sons. The poet 
has taken note of both the physical and the spiritual tte that bound the 
people to their land. 

Geographical Unity 

The ancient Sanskrit literature gives evidence to show that the early 
inhabitants of the country had a perception and a consciousness of the 
geographical unity of the land which they had made their own. Their 
geographical horizon unfolds and expands in ever wider circles till it com- 
prises the whole country. Starting from the limited extent of Brahmavarta, 
this consciousness finds expansion into Brahmar§ide§a, Madhyadeia and 
Aryavarta between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and lastly into the sub- 
continent of Bharatavarsa. This last appellation has reference to the 
supreme achievement of some kind of colonisation extending across the vast 
expanse and the entire stretch of the country whidi was looked upon not 
merely as a geographical rmit, but also as a political unit under the sway of 
one king, be he Bharata, ASoka or someone else. As I>r. Mookerji has put 
it : ‘ The territorial S3mthesis had shown itself into political synthesis ’. 
The geographical data furnished in the river-hymn of the Bgveda shows that 
the Aryans at one time knew the Indus with its five tributaries, the Ganges 
and the Jumna. With the occupation of more land the geographical horizon 
extended, and the later worfe like the hfenu-Smrti, the Mahabharata, the 
Puiaijas, and the Artha-iSastra of Kaufilya testify to this expanded consci- 
ousness in respect of the land. The spirit of the river-hymn echoed forth 
in the couplet of the Pui%a in which the poet includes even the names of the 
two southern rivers, the Godavari and the Kaveri. The subsequent location 
of the seven cities, the seven mountains, the twelve Sivapithas, Devlpithas 
and the Vispu-pithas, affords proof that belief in the territorial unity of the 
country had asserted itself in the popular mind on quite a broad basis. The 
diverse elements appertaining to the land were gradually fusing and merging 
in one common bond, the basis of which was the common country. This 
feeling, though not always apparent, made itself manifest when questions 
involving the Indians and the non-Indian foreign tribes touched the society 
in some vital manner. 

Material Adoration 

The popular mind develops love for a thing in terms of material advant- 
age. The abstract notions of religion, philosophy or high moral principles 
do not go far in the mass mind. The Vedic poet expresses his love for the 
land by appreciating the value of its material contents. He builds on this 
solid basis and gradually rises higher into the domain of finer thoughts and 
the higher things which affect our rdi^ous and spritual being. Accordin^y 
he feels inspired at the sight of the ‘ health-pving dawn which brings new 
life and vigour with the rising sun 
25 
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verse 15), the ever-flowing fountains of crystal water, high-peaked snow-clad 
mountains and broad plains, the botanical, mineral, agricultural, and zoolo- 
gical wealth. He bursts forth into admiration for the beauty of the wonder- 
ful cycle of the six seasons with their regularly recurring days and nights. 
The importance of good rivers is recognised as great for the material pros- 
perity of any country, much more so for an agricultural country like India. 

‘ In her the streams distribute themselves in all directions, flowing uniformly 
without pause or interruption. This land of plenteous streams, may she 
sprinkle her radiant lustre over us.’ S 

The snow-peaked hills which act as r^ervoirs to feed these rivers and 
the forests which abound in innumerable plants and herbs are possessions 
of inestimable value in which the people of a country take just pride. The 
Land is worshipped as the mother of many herbs ( iTIrFOTMlVtT, 17 ) 
and the repository of numerous potent drugs ( '^^erse 2) . 

Wealth in cattle is always considered a great asset and a veritable 
national wealth for any country. The poet rejoices to see the I^d abound- 
ing in a variety of cattle useful for agriculture and dairy-farming, for sup- 
plying us with milk and serving as means of conveyance nqwsgpii ftgr, 
verse 5) . 

The stock of animals in a country breeds on the soil in a very real 
sense like the race of human beings. The poet realises that the animals 
boin in this land are marked by the characteristic ‘ smell ’ of the soil, and"' 
carry the stamp or the genus loci of the land of their birth ( 

verse 25). 

As for the domestic animals, so the poet has a thought for the wild 
beasts of the forests ; although ferocious and dangerous they are none the 
less ‘ children of the soil.’ He prays : * motherland, may you protect us 
from the man-eating lion and the tiger, the jackal and the wolf, the stinging 
scorpion and the creeping reptile.’ 

The sight of the wide-stretching ploughed fields producing com ( 
jpr fCT: verse 3), the increaser of vitality and giver of health 

( Sj-I gs verse 29), of paddy and barley in special forming the 

chief food of the people verse 42), profoundly touched the 

poet’s heart and moved him into a joyous song of love for the land. 

Again, his mind is lost in gratitude when he thinks of the enormous 
mineral wealth secreted in the bowels of his land, gold and jewels lying un- 
etposed in the coffers of Hiraipya-Vafega, the gold-breasted mother. Who 
is there, even the most materialistic of men, ttot will not be moved Vith 
affecdcai for the molher-land that holds out such temptations for her sons ? 

Religious Basis of Love for the Fatherland 

Although the temptations of material gain help in strengthening one’s 
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love for Ms' love will not endure unless it be .^tablished on 
sound' religious basis and actuated by higher principles of duty. Patriotism' 
which is not enshrined on this noble pedestal of a universal moral order will 
only brmg the Motherlan down. None can afford to violate or depart 
from the moral law for any great length of time, either in an individual 
capacity or on a social scale. Our effort for the country’s prosperity must 
conform to moral laws. In the very first Mantra the poet has given express 
sion to this sentiment : * Truth, rigorous universal Law, dedicated Life, 
Penances, Knowledge and Sacrifice — ^these things sustain the Earth/ 

verse 1. 

Mere physical forms are dead, inert masses of matter. To inculcate a 
true bond of union with the spirit of the motherland we should practSse in 
life and thought higher virtues and purer motives. Truth should there be 
in the hearts of all the sons of the mother and their actions should bear a 
clear stamp of truth. One cannot aggrandise the motherland by recourse 
to untruth, for truth is greater and must in the end reveal itself. The poet 
next thinks of the immutable Supreme Law that governs both matter and 
man and is the surest foundation to build upon as it will neither bend nor 
relax. Efiki§a, or consecrated action, is the third virtue that gives value to 
our lives in respect of the country. A fickle-minded person will fly from 
diflfculties; only one of determined thoughts will persevere to the end. 
Tupas or disciplined life and Brahma or true knowledge are surer founda- 
tions to uphold the country firmer than anything else. The Earth verily pros- 
pects with true knowledge. 

The idea of Yajfia represents the great law of sacrifice, both in the in- 
dividual and in the cosmos. It is a characteristically Indian conception 
involving a communion between gods and men, a synthesis of the human and 
divine worlds as affecting a particular action. It presumes that the visible 
and the invisible worlds, gods and men, work together for the prosperity of 
the Land. Kalidasa amplifies the same idea when he writes that the king 
taxed the land for performing Yajnas, and Indra poured rain so that com 
might grow ; in this way the two sustained the two worlds by the reciprocity 
of their resources : 

nr ?r wn imr i !g7^n%qt^r 1-26). 

The Gita also repeats the age-old Vedic idea ; From food are bom the 
creatures, rain causes production of food, rain is the outcome of sacrifice, 
and sacrifice arises out of action (III. 14). Manu also supports this cyclic 
law ; ‘ The oblations thrown into the fire reach the sun, the sun causes rain, 
from rain grows food, and food sustains all beings.’ (III. 76). 

The idea of Yajfia dominates the andait Vedic literature, implying the 
Aryan pdnt of view that the material welfare of man depends upCHi tnaldng 
friends with the different fon»s of nature. This Cakra or eternal cycle of 
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propitiating divine powers, and of in turn being propitiated by them, revolves 
on to mutual advantage and is an important factor in sustaining tMs Earth. 
The coimecting link between gods and men is fire, Havyavah, as it carries 
the offerings of men to gods. This link is present everywhere, ready to 
receive the mite of our selfless offering at each place and time. It is in earth, 
in plants, in waters, in stones, in men, in cattle, and in the rays of the sun. 

( I I1 verse 19. 

Another Mantra expresses the idea that the gods forever protect the land, 
without deep and without falter ( jjt ^ 

verse 18), and that great lord Indra made it free from cnmie& because 
he thought it to be his own ( jjt verse 10). 

The poet then soars to a higher theme, a still finer and nobler 
conception of the motherland. She is the object of his love and worship, 
not only because she helps in his religious performances, but because above 
all she is the source of that immortal inspiration whidh has as its fountain- 
head the highest Being. Sons of the mother living thousands of years before 
were moved with the same divine spark of love for her as is experienced by 
the generations of today. Love of the land is an immortal virtue that does 
not grow less or fade with transitory objects. Mm may come and men may 
go, yet the heart of the mother and the hearts of her sons remain fresh for 
ever, because the source from wWch each draws its inspiration exists etern- 
ally in the cosmic mind or in the highest heaven over us. The inspiration is 
fdt alike in the midst of men and in wilderness. The vitality, unity and 
splendour in the Rastra originate from the heart of the motherland : 

s^rsqr: \ ?fr ^ ii verse 8. 

‘ She who was in the beginning submerged under the sea, whom the gods dis- 
covered with their prayers, whose heart, enveloped in trath and immortal, 
is established in the highest heaven, may that Earth bestow power and autho- 
rity on the Supreme Riashfra ’ (verse 8) . 

The People and their relation to the Land 

The existence of a living race in a country attached to its mountains and 
rivers, sandy wastes and watered plains is a prerequisite of history. The 
pec^le mingle with the earth the feelings of their heart as they find the 
bounties of nature spread out before them for unrratricted use and undis- 
puted enjoyment. So the poet first viewed the Land as one exclusively 
meant for the Aryans, the Dasyus finding no place in her ( ^ 

verse 37). She chose India of the Aryans in preference to Yptra of the 
Anaryans. The singer visualise before him the picture of an India in which 
Aryan gods are worshipped, Aryan rites and ceremonies performed, and 
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the Aryan cuiture predominates— that is, a veritable Aryavarta both 
in letter and in spirit. He visualise the descendants of Manu settled 
on the Land without over-crowding ^ verse 2) 

and prays : ‘ The extent of the Land should be stretch^ far and 
wide for us", 5 ^ if: f(%, verse 1). ‘May we continue 

to occupy a strwig central position in the Land.’ ( JTsq ^ ipsi 
^ ^ verse 12) . ‘ May we be established on unfaltering feet, and live 

unconquered, unwounded and unharmed.’ tRjajt 3[l%TOEjnwii irr 

verse 28 ; STfg^seTSf verse 11). Prwdly does 

his heart, as that of a son of the motherland, pulsate at being conscious of the 
rare privilege of being one with the pioneers in the great and honourable 
process of the first land-taking or land-settlement : 

snrrfw Srld Jiro l afjftqisftir (1 

‘ Mighty am I, superior on this motherland of mine. Conquering am 
I, all-conquering, completely conquering in every direction.’ (verse 54) 
In this elevated consciousness does the great truth reveal itself to Mm : 

iIRn art l Averse 12) 

‘ Earth is the Mother ; I am the son of the Motherland.' 

India of the poet had been the cradle of the Aryan race who for count- 
less ages had been in possession of her. ‘ She is the mistress of our past and 
future’ (?jr ^ HsgjEir verse 1). In the days of yore did 

our ancestors defeat the Asuras here and acMeve most wonderful things ; 
(sfFfT ^ verse 5). It is frankly 

admitted in this all-comprehensive hymn that the land is the home of diverse 
races, all enjoying equal liberties and ri^ts, so that the diversity instead 
of proving to be a source of weakness onlj^ ojnduces to the might and soli- 
darity of the nation. The unifying influence of the potent vibrations that 
arise out of the motherland is enormous verse 18) 

and all differences of colour and speech without being the cause of mutual 
discord and animosity lose themselves in the concert of these forces. ‘ The 
land bears upon her, people speaking different languages, following dif- 
ferent customs according to r^onal variations. She sudds hef produce to all 
without distinction in thousand-fold streams like an unfailing, unresisting milch 
cow : 

31^ sijpi I 

SIR! % pr ii 

TMs unity and equality is emphasized in a very real manner when the poet 
speaks of the roads and hi^-ways of traffic bdng intended for the use of both 
the good ard the evil, in perfect safety and freedom from the haunts of higji- 
waymen and tMeves % % ^ SPIFRF 

11 verse 47). These blessings of ordered, just and peaceful 
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life evoked tlie grateful prayer from a heart overflowing with devotion : 
“May my sight not fail me with advancing age, so that I could have a 
vision of you O Motherland for many more years to come with the sun as 
my friend.” 

The Eternal Mother. 

The Prithw-Sukta puts before us the Vedic conception of the love of 
country. Patriotism according to it combines religion, philosophy, mora- 
lity and everything else that is based on high principles of the spirit. It is 
here presented as a spiritual necessity, a thing indispensable for the comple- 
tion of the law of the spirit. The Hindus lay equal emphasis on both matter 
and spirit, the outer and the inner man, the world celestial and the world 
human. He can view all things only in a spirit of friendline^ with heaven 
that is in strict accordance with the laws of religion and morality. The 
Hindu mind is accustomed to think of earthly prosperity as bound by moral 
and religious laws. The poet while appreciating the beauty that is in the 
material splendour of the land, penetrates to the essential truth or Dharma 
that upholds her. ‘ She is supported by Dharma ( ?fit, verse 17) 
and fixed on the stable rock of Truth, Law, Discipline, Knowledge and 
Sacrifice: 115313 ?13t ^ ^ 1st mantra). 

Wdl established on this steady foundation verse 26), the 

Motherland lives for all times (gir)-’ She was there before the Aryans 
canoe to be in possession of her, and she shall ever be there even if the 
whole race were to forget her. Prior to her discovery both in the moral 
and material spheres she was submerged beneath the waters of the ocean 
verse 8) as a big mass of dust ( verse ). 
But when the great Psis concentrated upon her with their miraculous powers 
of thought, she assumed form and became manifest as a loving, inspiring 
mother : verse 8 ; verse, 59). 

This form is revealed only to those who are Mat^man, i.e. whose hearts are 
consecrated with the trae devotion due to a mother. 

A living reality for those who realise her, she is otherwise a mere gyrat- 
ing orb devoid of the lustrous beauty which mind alone creates. The man 
who has obtained this wondrous vision of the motherland is her true sm, 
worthy of the title MatrmM. His own land as compared to the vast globe 
sheltered under the sea is very small, but she is for him the epitome of the 
world, the whole Ptthw. He loves her without bdng exclusive, his heart 
opens out in wide embrace to welcome all living beings. 

Besides discerning the spiritual basis of patriotism, the beautiful outer 
form of the Motherland is a thing to be praised and adored for its own sake 
TTie charm of the concrete form is in no way less fascinating to the poet He 
loves his country with a deep passionate love sin^ng the praises of her 
mountains ( ggg; rivers ( gag: plains ( Ut a|, verse 2), forests, animals 
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land minerals. ; Tlie^ things invest the ^Land with beauty and value. Fixed 
permanently in their places, they provide us with contour lines for. 
immortal the traditions of our glorious past and for giving concrete touch 
to our historical associations. 

The poet next speaks of the Land as the supplier of all our wants. ' (M: 
food, water and every other article of human necessity comes out of the land, 
and therefore she is the natural object of devotion, not only of tliose who 
can take a philosophic view of things, but also of those whom material temp- 
tations alone can coax into love. The motherland Is worthy of our choicest 
epithets, she is and the container and sustainer of all. 

Again the Land is thought of as the nursery of the race. It is the home of 
many tribes ( verse 15) speaking different tongues following 

different customs m verse 45). 

but all enjoying equal right of debate in assemblies, gatherings and councils 
5qr: I ^ wm ^ % j verse 56). The highways 

axe spoken of as thoroughfares thrown open for public use, without 
restriction and distinction ( % % qFsrnt 

verse 47). Every son of the mother is equally dear to her ; she has to be 
the last resting place, both of the good and the evil, ( gWf. 

verse 48). 

This represents the essence and the highest ideal of tolerance prescribed 
for civic life. Its practice resulted in phenomenal amity between the diverse 
elements constituting the body-politic of the Hindu society. The different 
forces were welded together into a wide social system the members of which 
closed up their ranks in peace and in war and with one battle cry of beating 
drums they advanced, the descendants of Ila and the descendants of Manu, 
against a common foe. verse 41.)' 

The motherland is also considered worthy of adoration as the place 
where our religious performances are carried out, the seat of resplendentl 
national altars and sacrificial stakes, the abode where the thread of worship 
is spun out : 

2WT gsiMrti if it u 

verse 13 

This is a picture of the characteristic Vedic society, a cross-section from an 
age when Yajfia was the nudeus of social, rdigious and intellectual expression. 

Finally we may say that the land is the mother of all beings, she is verily 
the great mother— ‘Mcgnc Mater ), giver of all that is wanted 

for the mind, body and soul. Only those who cherish sudi worthy! fedings 
can love the Land with upri^t consdousness of her true greatness. Pure 
devotion, sdfless and true ^irit of service are pre-requisites of affection 
due to a mother. Those who have them they alone can serve the mothsar- 
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land. She made herself manifest for those who have this feeling. A true son 
wants that others also should render worship to his mother like him, and so a 
true patriot refrains from speaking or thinking ill of other countries. To tliose 
who have the eye of discernment the land is a spiritual entity ; to others it 
is a mere clod of earth, without inspiration, without charm, without life. As 
the poet puts it in his own inimitable way : * O Earth, thy smell permeates 
every man and woman, the youth and the maiden, the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras : make me fragrant with that smell' (Verses 24, 25). 

We have seen how the Vedic poet starting from the appreciation of the 
natural scenery of the Land described her as the supplier of material wants, 
the abode of his religion, the cradle of his race and finally the inspiring mo- 
ther of his countrymen. Love based on gross earthly things can disappear 
with the loss of those things. If any body were to love his country because 
it supplied hjim with wealth, that love would cease with his poverty. But 
patriotism rooted in the valu^ of the spirit lasts much longer. Tagore has 
said in a kindred strain : 

“I love India, not because I cultivate the idolatry of geography, not 
because I have had the chance of being bom in her soil, but because she has 
saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illumined consciousness of her great sons, ^ Brahma is 

Trath, Brahma is Wisdom, Brahma is infinite.” 

When in moments of spiritual exaltation gross worldly possessions cease 
to interest us, and material values no longer have their attraction, then also 
love of the Land waxes deeper and gains inspiration from our innermost 
ennobling thoughts. That is the sign of the higher culture of the soul. We 
then feel : May our Land, herself prospering, make us also prosper : 



THE DAPHNE PAPER OF NEPAL 
By 

Mr.- A. K M. ABDUL ALI,, M.A., f.R.a.s.b. 

One very striking fact about the hivStory of paper making in Nepal is the 
high degree of technical excellence achieved in it by the country at a remark- 
ably early age. At a time when Europe was raking her brain to find out tlie 
secrets of cheap paper with a view to meeting the growing demand for it 
among the civilised nations, Nepal had already learnt the art of transforming 
wood-pulp into paper and was flooding the Gangetic valley with an extensive 
supply of a very cheap writing material 

It is not easy to answer the question as to how and when the art of 
paper making was introduced in Nepal Those in whose opinion the art 
was brought to India by the Mughals are inclined in favour of fixing a post 
Mughal date for this event. But there are certain difficulties in the way of 
accepting this theory. The researches of Sir Aurei Stein have definitely esta- 
blished that the industry was in a flourishing state in China and Central Asia 
as early as the 2nd century B.cA Keeping, as India did in very intimate 
contact with these places, it seems highly unlikely that she could be com- 
pletely ignorant of the art. There is one piece of positive evidence which 
shows that paper was in vogue in India long before the arrival of the Murals. 
A ‘ letter-writer ' by king Bhoja of Dhara proves its use in the Mala^i^ country 
at least as early as the 11th century. ^ The earliest Ms. found in India cannot 
foe dated later than a.d. 1223-4.^ Even assuming the theory of ‘Mughal 
origin ’ as true it will be difficult to prove any direct connexion between the 
Nepal paper and the Mughal Court. The special process' by which the 
Nepalese produced their paper sefems to have bomd so little affinity to that 
followed in Kashmir and the Punjab, the two places where imperial patro- 
nage bore fruit, that it will be more to the point to trace the source of the 
Nepalese technique elsewhere than in the Delhi Court. 

Is it not plausible that she derived her art directly from any outside 
people? We need only look at the pa:uiiar ethnical, physiographical and 
political circumstances which determined the cause of her history and we 
shall cease to be struck by the suggestion. Ethnically and temperamentally 


1. The oldest existing paper found by Stdn is in the form of State-documents 

relating to the occurrences in the years 21-137 A.D. and apparently contemporary 
with the latest of these events. (Vide ‘Invention of Printing' by Carter, p. 96). . 
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her people bears a doser reseaiiblaiiice to the Chinese and the Central Asiatic 
races rather than Indians, and her religion and arts bear deep Chinese and 
Central Asiatic impresses. Poised on natural bastions of the Himalayas, 
entered only by a few tortuous mountain passes, Nepal remained untouched 
by the main current of events that shaped the general history of India. But 
forming the southern extremity of a natural thoroughfare that penetiates mto 
the heart of China, she could not maintain her isolation from that country^ 
and to the constant intercourse Iwith China must be attributed the general 
character of Nepalese arts and crafts. We have it from history that the 
establishment of Buddhism in China almost synchronised with its decline in 
India. It is only natural that Buddhist Nepal turned to the celestial Empire 
for religious and aesthetic inspiration. The succeeding centuries tended still 
further to narrow the intercourse between the valley and the Hindustan, until 
finally in 1204 a.d. the cTisused doorway was hermetically sealed by the 
Muslim conquest of Bengal and Bihar. From this time, religiously and 
aesthetically Nepal ceased to have any sympathies with India and became 
more closely attached to China. Must we then wonder if it be suggested 
that it was from China that paper made its way into Nepal ? Strangely 
enough Mr. B. H. Hodgson whose writings on Nepal may be re^rded as 
authentic is inclined to favour this view. ' I conjecture,’ he says in his ac- 
count of the Nepalese paper, * that the art of paper-making was got by' the 
Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs via. Lhasa from China, ^ a paper of the very same 
sort being manufactured at Lhasa ; and most of the useful arts of these re- 
gions having flowed upon them through Tibet from China ; and not from 
Hindustan.’ 

The same writer is of the opinion that the industry was established in 
Nepal sometime during the 14th century. The reason which encouraged him 
to form this opinion may be summed up in his own words. Writing about 
1831, he remarks “ the Nepalese say that any of their books now existent 
which is made of palmyra leaves, may be safely pronounced on that account 
to be 500 years old : whence we may, perhaps, infer that the paper manufac- 
ture was founded about that time.”^ But the fallacy in Mr. Hodgson’s argu- 
ment consists in his failure to recognise the possibility of the vogue of both 
palmyra leaf and paper at one and the same time. It is a well-known fact 
that the introduction of paper did not necessitate the disappearance of the 
palm-leaf from the field of writing. So the existence of a palm leaf Ms. at 
a certain date does not preclude the possibility of paper remaining in use 
before that date. Moreover, assuming the theory of the Chinese origin of 
the Nepal paper to be true, it will be reasonable to place the foundation of 
the art rather in a period in which points of contact between China and Nepal 
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were many and intimate than' the 14th'' caitury when intercourse betwmi 
the two countries had lost all its intensity. In view of the above fact we 
shall be quite justified in assigning the introduction of the industry some- 
%vher6 between the 7th and the 9th centuries, the very period when Cliinese 
influences impressed themselves most deeply on Nepalese culture and civh 
lisation. 

We are however almost in the dark about the early history of tiie in- 
dustry. Dr. Campbell who resided in Nepal for considerable time asserts in 
one of his letters® written in 1837 that the local Pandits and other persons in 
the habit of ^cred writings assured him that ‘'copies of books made on 
preserved Nepal paper, 400 years ago were still extant ; and that the material 
was in perfect preservation.'' If any credence can be given to this, it must 
be admitted that the! industry of paper making was in a thriving condition 
in the 15th century. Even if we dismiss this piece of evidence as mere here- 
say account, we cannot possibly treat in the same way a testimony offered 
by Dr. Campbell himself. He refers to a Sanskrit work which he inspected, 
the date of transcription of which was Sambat 1744 corresponding to a.d. 
1687, and attests that it was in a perfect state of preservation, “ having all the 
time withstood the ravages of insects and the wear and tear of use.”" This 
proves conclusively that the Nepalese had attained a very high degree of 
excellence in the art of paper-making at least as early as the 17th century. On 
the condition of the industry in the 19th century, contemporary records of the 
Foreign and Political Department yidd very interesting information. Writing 
in December 1831, Mr. B. H. Hodgson remarks “ the paper of Nepal is very 
cheap and can be had in large quantities. As ordinarily prepared it is 
smooth enough to write on and it is from the uncommon toughness of the 
fibrte of the plant which yidds the material for making it, as well as from 
the little injury done to the texture of the fibre in the process of manufac- 
ture, as firm and durable as parchment. The manufactured paper of Nepal 
is, for office recxjrds incomparably better than any Indian pamper being as 
strong and durable as leather and almost quite smooth to write upon.”^ Dr. 
Campbell fully endorses Mr. Hodgson's opinion in one of his letters to Mr. 
T. C. Scott, Deputy Secretary to Government (dated Nov. 15. 1837) . He 
says : “ the fibre of Nepal paper is so tough that a sheet doubled on itself can 
scarcdy be tom with the fingers. The paper is so pliable, dastic and durable 
that it does not wear at the folds during twenty years ; whereas English 
paper, especially, when eight or ten sheets are folded into one packet, 
does not stand keeping in this state uninjured for more than four or five yearn. 
I have now before me some records of this office, kept on Nepal paper of 
1S17, as fre^ at the folds, as even at the edges, and in every particular as 
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undamaged as the newest sheet of papers to be had at Catlimandu. There 
are other records of the same date on English foolscap, which have been simi- 
larly lodged and looked after, the edges of which are completely worn through. 
A period of twenty years, however, is nothing to boast of in estimating the 
comparative durability of materials for public records, and far less is it worth 
mentioning in enumeration of the qualities of the Nepal paper. The natives 
of this country (Nepal) universally assert that the paper remains for 3(X) or 
400 years unscathed by time or the ravages of insects. I believe that the 
Nepal paper may be considered as a safe material for committing records to 
for at least 100 years ; and probably, for twice that time. . . As to the rela- 
tive fitness of the Nepal paper for all office and stationery puiposes, as wdl 
as parcel packing, box papering and every other purpose requiring durability, 
hardness, of fibre, and exemption from the attacks of insects, there cannot, I 
believe, be a moments doubt, that the Nepal paper is an incamparably 
superior article not only to Indian but to any other known paper Dr. Royle 
expresses the opinion that this paper was remarkable for both its toughness 
and smoothness. Some of it being sent to England in the form of bricks of 
half-stuff previous to the year 1829 was made into paper by hand. An 
engraver to whom it was given for trial is said to have stated that ‘ it afforded 
finer impressions than any English made paper, and nearly as good as the 
fine Chinese paper which is employed for what are called Indian paper- 
proofs.'^® 

The paper was generally manufactured from the inner barks of the 
species of Daphne. The plant mc^t evidently used was Daphne cannabina, 
but it appears that other members or species of the same genus like Daphne 
involucrata, Daphne mezereum, Daphne oleoides etc. were also in use. Dr. 
Gimlelte in his account of paper making names another plant named Edge- 
worthia gardneri Meissn. and is of the opinion that the paper made from that 
plant is superior to that from Daphne cannabina. The figures of analysis 
published by Messrs. Gross Beran and King regarding Edgeworthia seems 
to confirm this view in a remarkable manner. Their analysis is as follows 
Moisture 13.6 p.c., ash. 3.9; loss by hydrolysis for 5 minutes in Soda 
alkali 21.6; for one hour 34.7; amount of cellulose 58.5 p.c.; mercerising 
16.5 p.c. increase of weight on nitration 126 ; loss by acid purification 8.3 ; 
amount of carbon 41.8 p.c. These chemists however do not supply us with 
a similar analysis of the Daphne plant though they place it at the bottom of 
the list of Indian plants, since it possesses in their opinion the lowest amount 
of cellulose namely 22.3 p.c.^^ But a discussion of the relative merits of 
the two plants is not possible since we have the complete figures in one case. 
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It is however to be noted that practical experience is in direct opposition to 
the verdict of the chemists that percentage of cellulose is the only safe crite- 
non of the merits of a fibre as being used as a paper-material. There seems 
to be little room for doubt that the Etephne species in many respects are the 
best of Indian paper-materials, and it will not be reasonable to disregard this 
fact simply beicause the cellulose theory encourages us to hold a contrary 
view. It is not moreover certain that the chemical process by which the 
properties of the Dalphne fibre was examined was highly satisfactory. It 
is not improbable that treatment in a strong boiling alkali and under high 
pressure removed from the fibre those very properties which were essential to 
its strength as paper-material. This surmise gains additional strength when 
we consider the fact that the process by which the hill-tribes manufacture 
their Etephne paper is characterised by the very slight amount of alkali 
necessary to produce the pulp. A crade alkaline ash, with the boiling con- 
ducted for cttily half an hour and in an open vessel is all that is necessary.’ - 

An. attempt has been made to explain this riddle by holding that past 
writers who asaibed the high merits of the Nepal paper to Daphne cannabiiia 
were all in error to the material actually used for the paper.’^ It may 
not be improbable that Edgeworthia gardneri, about the merits of which 
there is no difference of opinion, was the plant which has always been used 
for the manufacture of this paper. But while admitting that the finest varie- 
ties of the Nepal paper may have been made from this plant, we fail to see 
how this plant which is of comparatively rare growth than Daphnes alone could 
have yielded the total quantity of paper needed by the Gangetic valley and 
the hill territories. This plant is found cmly in Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Manipur and only between the altitudes of 4,000 and 9,000 feet whereas the 
Daphne cannabina may be found everywhere on the Himalaya from the 
Indus to Bhutan and between altitudes of 3,000 to 10,000 feet, as well as on 
the Khasia and the Naga Hills.^ 

The (xmtributor of the article on paper in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(11th Edition) offers three tests as to the usefulness of a plant for good white 
paper viz : (1) the strength and elasticity of its fibres, (2) the proportion 
of cellular tissue contained in them, (3) the ease with which this can be 
freed from the encrusting and inter-cellular matters. There may be some 
doubt as to the successful application of the second test to tlte Daphne plant 
But all writers agree in espressing their complete satisfaction so far as the 
two other conditions are concerned^ Dr. Cleghom is of the opinion that the 
fibre is capable of bang cleaned of woody integument and epidermis so easily 
tliat even women and boys can manage the manipulation. The same writer 
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pronounces the paper yidded by the fibre to be not only ‘ strong ' but also 
' supple ', which can be explained by the strength and suppleness of the fibre 
itself.^^ ‘ It (the Daphne fibre) is of such tenacity/ says he * that the paper 
can be made very thin and yet oT surprising strength and durability/ 

But evidence of a more positive nature can be adduced in support of the 
view that Daphne was actually used as paper material. Dr. Campbell used 
this fibre in his experimental paper-factory at Darjeeling, and found it quite 
satisfactory. Dr. George Watt in his article on the Nepal Paper Plant 
states that some 40 miles north of Simla he came across a party * carrying 
loads of Daphne bark and was told that it was being carried to the east 
where it was made into paper/^® The word * East ' evidently refers to Nepal. 
That the bark above mentioned was of the Daphne plant and not of Edge- 
woTthia gardneri may be easily inferred from the fact that the latter flora 
does not grow west of Nepal. The statement thus establishes beyond doubt 
the extensive use of the Daphne fibre for the manufacture of paper. If 
Mr. Baden Powell is to be believed, some samples of Daphne fibre vrere 
sent to Europe and a fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post was 
prepared from them,^^ Writing in 1911 Dr. Daniel Wright and Major 
General Henry Wylie, C S. L observe that paper made of the inner bark of 
the Daphne plant was one of the principal manufactures of Nepal about that 
time.^® 

What exactly the original process of paper-making in Nepal was cannot 
be definitely known. But the letter of Mr. Hodgson already referred to 
contains a very interesting account of the method widely pursued in the 19th 
century which we may be permitted to reproduce below 

For the manufacture of the Nepalese paper, the following implements 
are necessary, but a very rude construction of them suffices for the end in 
view. 

1st A stone mortar, of shallow and wide cavity, or a large block of 
stone, slightly, but smoothly excavated. 

2nd. A mallet or pestle of hard wood, such as oak, and size proportioned 
to the mortar, and to the quantity of boiled rind of the paper plant which 
it is desired to pound into pulp. 

3rd. A basket of close wicker work, to put the ashes in and through 
which water will pass, only drop by drop. 

4th. An earthern vessel or resceiver, to receive the juice of the ashes 
after they have been watered. 
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5th. A metallic, open-mouthed .pot, to boil the rind' of the plant in. 
It may be of iron, or copper, or brass, indifferently ; ' an' earthen one .would 
hardly bear the requisite degree of fire. 

6th. A sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide and opm, 
so as to let all the pulp pass through .it, save only tlie. lumpy parts of it.' 

7th, A frame, with stout wooden-sides, so that it will float we!! in 
water, and with a bottom of cloth, only so porous, that the m^h^ of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when dilated and diffused in water ; but will let the water 
pass off, when the frame is raised out of the cistern ; the operator must also 
have the command of a cistern of clear water, plenty of fire-wood, ashes 
of oak (though I fancy other ashes might answer as well) a fire-place, 
however rude, and lastly, a sufficient quantity of slips of the inner bark of 
the paper tree, such as is peeled off the plant by the paper-makers, who 
commonly use the peelings when fresh from the plant ; but that is not indis- 
pensable. With these ‘‘appliances and means to boot,'*’ suppose you take 
four seers of ashes of oak ; put them into the basket above mentioned, 
place the earthen receiver or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradually 
pour five seers of clear water upon the ashes, and let the water drip slowly 
through the ashes, and fall into the receiver. This juice of ashes must be 
strong, or a dark like red colour, and in quantity about 2 lbs. and if the 
first filtering yield not such a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a 
second time. Next, pour this extract of ashes into the metal pot, already 
described and boil the extract ; and so soon as it begins to boil, throw into 
it as many slips or peelings of the inner bark of the paper plant as you can 
easily grasp ; each slip being about a cubit long, and an inch wide ; (in 
fact, the quantity of the slip of bark should be to the quantity of juice of 
ashes, such that the former shall float freely in the latter, and that the 
Juice shall not be absorbed and evaporated with less than half an hour’s 
boiling). Boil the slip for about half an hour, at the expiration of which 
time the juice will be nearly absorbed, and the slip quite soft Then take 
the softened slip and put them into the stone mortar, and beat them with 
the oaken mallets, till they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform pulp, 
like so much dough. Take this pulp, put it into any wide-mouthed v^ad, 
add a little pure water to it, and chum it with a wooden instrument like 
a chocolate mill, for ten minutes, or until it loses all stringiness, and will 
spread itself out, when shaken about under water. Next, take as much 
of this prepared pulp as will cover your paper frame, (with a thicker or 
thinner coat, according to the strength of the paper you need), toss it into 
such 'a sieve as I have described, and lay the sieve upon the paper frame, 
and let both sieve and frame float in the cistern : agitate them, and the 
pulp will spread itself over the sieve; the grosser and knotty parts of the 
pulp will remain in the sieve, but all the rest of it will ooze thr<xigh into 
the frame. Then put away the sieve, and taking the frame in your Irft 
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hand as it floats in the water, ^ake the water and pulp smartly with your 
right and the pulp will readily diffuse itself in an uniform manner 

over the bottom of the frame. Whex it is thus properly diffused, raise the 
frame out of the water, easing off the water in such manner, that the 
uniformity of the pulp spread, ^all continue after the frame is clear of 
the wato: and the paper is made. 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large fire : and so soon as it is 
dry, the sheet is peded off the bottom of the frame and folded up. When 
(which seldom is the case) it is deemed needful to smooth and polish the 
Riirfnrp. of the paper, the dry sheets are laid on wooden boards and rubbed, 
with the convex entire side of the conch-shell ; or in case of the sheets 
of paper being large, with the flat surface of a large rudder of hard and 
smooth grained wood ; no sort of size is ever needed or applied, to prevent 
the ink from running. It would, probably, surprise the paper-makers of 
Rngland, to hear that the Kachar Bhoteahs can make up this paper into 
fine smooth sheets of several yards square.^®* A few words need to be said 
with regard to the geographical distribution of the manufacturies of the 
Nepal paper. Mr. B. H. Hodgson is inclined to think that the name of 
the paper has no reference to the place of its manufacture. “ Though called 
Nepalese,” says he, “ the paper is not m fact made in Nepal proper. It 
is manufac tured exclusively in Cis-Himalayan Bhote, and by the race of 
Bhoteahs, denominated (in their own tongue) Rangbo, in contra-distinction 
to the Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs. . . Most of the Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs 
east of the Kali River make the Nepalese paper ; but the greatest part of it 
is manufactured in the tract above Nepal proper, and the best market for 
it is afforded by the Nepalese people ; hence probably it derived its name. . . 
The manufacturies are mere sheds established in the midst of the immense 
forest of Cis-Himalayan Bhote ; which affords to the paper-makers an in- 
exhaustible supply, on the very spot of the firewood and ashes, which they 
consume so largely : abundance of clear water (another requisite) is likewise 
procurable everywhere in the same region.”^® Mr. Atkinson only echoes 
Mr. Hodgson when he observes that the paper “ is manufactured exclusively 
fay the tribes inhabiting Cis-Himalayan Bhote, known as Murmis, Lepchas 
etc. or generically as Rongbo.”®® But it is just possible that the opinion of 
both the writers is based upon insufficient observation. Dr. Campbell refers 
to two Nepalese villages where paper-manufacture was in a hi^y flourisli- 
ing state, and which produced the two finest varieties of the Nq>al paper. 
He observes that the “paper” called Kimchat is reckoned the best; the 
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.manufactare of Dholoka is considered the second best.-^ ■ ■ Kimciiat lies 20 
miles west of Cathmandoo and Dlioloka 30 miles, east of the, place. The .two 
places at the time of Mr. 'Campbeirs stay in Nepal were entirely inhabited 
by paper-makers. The fact that th^ two villages supplied the two fin^t 
varieties of the paper with their names confirms us in our- conclusion that 
Nepal has greater claim to be proud of her excellence in the art of paper- 
making than her sister kingdom. We are told that the common size ' of tlie 
sheet of Kimchat paper was two feet long by 19 inches ; and that of tlie 
Dholoka being somewhat less. But both sorts could be had to order of any 
dimensions, upto 30 feet long by twelve broad. These papers were procur- 
able at Cathmandu in any quantity. What better proof could be adduced 
in support of the extraordinary skill of the Nepalese in manufacturing paper ? 

All writers who have left any account of the Nepal paper agree in 
observing that it once commanded a very extensive market. We are told 
by I>r. Hodgson that Kathmandu itself consumed a great quantity, but 
a much greater quantity was annually exported soutliwards to Hindusthan 
and Northwards to Sokya-Gumba, Digarchi and other places in Tremoun- 
tane Bhote .'’22 was invariably used" says a 19th century writer '*all 
over Kumayun and was in great request in many parts of the plains for 
the purpose of writing Misubmmahs or genealogical records and deeds."^'^ 
Dr. Campbell mentions the following markets for the article : — ^Patna, 
Kessarish in Sarun, Janikpoor, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, Poomeah, Govind- 
gunge, Aliigunge in Sarun, Nichloul and Lorun in Gomkpoor, and Toolsi- 
poor, Bulrampoor, and Tandah in Oude.^^ According to Mr. Watt, the 
paper could be purchased throughout the greater part of India even as late 
as the Nineties of the 19th century.^-'J 

Something may also be learnt from the accounts left by different 
WTiters regarding the prices of the paper in different parts of India. About 
the time! of Mr. Hodgson's stay at the Nepal Court, the paper sold at 
Cathmandu at 12 annas sioca per dharni of 3 seers and the brickB of the 
dried pulp at a price ranging between 8 to 10 annas sicca per dharni. 
Dr. Campbell reported in 1837 that the price then varied from 160 sheets 
per Nepalese rupee to 400 ; or from 9 to 13 Company's Rupee per maund. 
He estimated the cost of transport of the article from Nepal to Patna at 
about 1 Rupee 12 annas per maund, but the price there was almost equal 
to the Kathmandu price. Dr. Campbell explained the apparent paradox 
by the circumstance of these being a monopoly of the sale of paj^r kept 
up at Cathmandu by the Government whereas tnuch of the paper reaching 
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Patna was eKported from the hill manafacturi^ direct to the plains. The 
enormous demand for good quality paper among scholars and othei* men 
v/ith reading habit partly ■ explains the extensive nature of the market com- 
manded by the Nepal paper.. We have it on the authority of Dr. Campbell 
that the paper was held in high favour for all uses except that of letter 
writing, being most economical. But Mr. Baden Powell testifies to the possi- 
bility of a very thin and fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post 
being prepared from the Daphne plant. He himself saw a specimen of 
this light paper which could only be torn with the greatest difficulty. Dr. 
Cleghom also asserts that the paper can be made very thin and yet of 
surprising strength and durability. 

But the use of the paper was not limited to the literary field only. 
Reference has already been made to its fitness for parcel-packing, box- 
papering and other rough uses. Dr. Campbell considered it much better 
adapted for packing medicines in, than any of the Indian papers or even 
the blue or brown paper of England used at the gjeneral dispensary at 
Calcutta for the purpose about the time he wrote. He also gatherai from 
Dr. Davies of Patna that the paper was far preferable to any other in 
the manufacture of cold drawn castor oil, and that the latter used several 
maunds a month of it in this operation, the tenacity of its fibre preventing 
shreds of it from mixing with the oil, as was unavoidable when using the soft ; 
paper made from cloth or other less durable material than the inner bark 
of the paper tree from which the N^al article was manufactured. 

The same writer tells us that the Nepal paper was sometimes used 
as a lining to house roofs. The post office at Katmandu was thus lined ; 
presenting according to him a cleanly durable and pleasing canopy. The | 
paper was laid on the rafters with the common floor paste. It was used | 
as a cheap and efficient substitute suitable for wax cloth in the packing of 
letter mails and bhangy parcels for despatch by dak. This wax paper, he 
tells us, * was prepared in a manner similar to wax cloth.’ He himself used it 
for dak purposes but never heard a complaint against wet mails even in the 
height of the rainy season. 

But the paper was not 'always used in its plain manufactured state. 

It is worth while tx> note that the Nepalese resorted to a very efficient method 
of prolonging the durability of the article. Dr. Campbell has collected the 
following outline of the method of preserving the Nepal paper which may I 
prove to be of interest to all archivists : — ; 

To preserve 100 sheets of Kimchat paper, (two feet fay eighteen inches)' I 
and have it of a straw colour, take two pounds of rice, and pound it well in | 
eight or ten pounds of cold water ; when the fecukim has subsided, strain off | 
the superincumbent solution, and place it on a brisk fire for ten or fifteen | 
minutes, stirring it all the time from the bottom. When cool, give a coat- i; 
ing of it with the hand to one side of the sheets of paper, hanging them in ^ 'I' 
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the air (shaded from the sun) until dry : when quite dry, and you wish 
to colour and preserve one side only of the paper, give the other side a 
coating as before of the rice water, in which has been previously dissolved 
the following bail of arsenic— then, dry in the air as before. Take of the yellow 
oxide of arsenic {Harital ot all the Indian bazars) 180 grains, (1 tola) and of 
the red sulphuret of arsenic (Munsil or Mwidla of the Indian bazars) 180 
grains ; grind them carefully on a marble slab, or in a mortar, and when 
finely comminuted, form into a ball to be used as above. When a deep 
orange colour is wanted, and the object is to secure the paper most effec- 
tually from insects, the soluticoi of rice is to be made somewhat stronger, 
and the quantity of both kinds of arsenic is to be doubled — ^thus, for 100 
sheets, take 360 grains of the Harital, and the same of the Munsila, I have 
examined some books, the copying of 200 years date— the paper of which 
liad been arsenicated in the latter mode, and found them damaged only to 
a very trifling extent by some insect (supposed to be a bug) but the texture 
of the paper, save where actually cut by the insect, was quite sound. 

For papering trunks, this mode of preservation might be advantageously 
adopted. The paper so treated, however, has a disagreeable sradl; and 
besides, it is not a settled question among the people who use it, how much 
of the practice is referable to fashion and taste, and how much to the object 
of guarding against insects ; many persons assert, that without the arseni- 
cation the paper will last just as well as with it. Yellow paper is the 
fashionable style for transcripts of the sacred writings, without direct refer- 
ence to the preservative powers of the arsenic. I am, however, inclined 
to think, that the arsenication is quite as useful as it is ornamental. The 
common objection among Englishmen to the use of Nepal paper is its 
roughness, compared with Indian and English paper. As sold in the bazars 
on a large scale this is valid. But it admits of being made as smooth as is 
necessary, and is so smoothed to a considerable extent here, previous to use. 

The rice water prepared as above, is applied to the paper and then 
dried ; aU that is required to give the paper a glcss and polish, is to rub 
it well with a glass bottle, or a smooth stone, or even a piece of close grained 
wood, when it becomes as even as need be. The coloured, preserved, and 
polished paper, costs nearly what the plain article is noted at. 

European interest in this paper may be stated to have originated in 
Lord Auckland’s enquiry regarding it in the year 1837. But it had attracted 
the notice of English oSidals even before that date. We find from one of 
the records that on the 8th December 1831, Mr., B. H. Hodgson, then 
Resident at Khatmandu sent to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the Gover- 
nor General a>me specimens of the Nepal paper for prraentation to Lord 
William BentincL^s In his letter to Mr. Prinsep, Mr. Hodgson regretted 
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the evil of using * common paper of Hindusthan as office records and highly 
recommended its complete substitution by the Nepal paper/ believe'' 
he wrote the Nepal paper needs only to be known to be very generaly 
adopted in the plains for office records. These records are now committed 
to the common paper of Hindusthan, than which few substances are more 
perishable ; and I suppose the loss of public records consequent upon the 
decay of the paper to which they are committed must be deemed a great 
evil. So I consider it one which miglit be prevented by , the substitution 
of paper of Nepal for that of the plams.” After pointing out the cheap“ 
ness, durability and superior quality of the paper as also the suoress with 
which it had been adopted in some offices in the plains he expresses his 
opinion that the adoption of the paper for such records as it was pa:uliarly 
desirable to preserve was as expedient as feasible. To remove the difficulty 
of the relative scarcity of the paper in the plains, he recommended to the 
Government that the people of Kumayun who had plenty of the paper plant 
at their disposal should be entrusted with the art of paper-making. Dt. Camp- 
bell who was Assistant Resident of Nepal for some time showed hioisdf 
to be equally interested in the matter. He fully endorsed the opinion of 
Mr. Hodgson and wrote a letter to Mr. Scott, Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment (Nov. 15, 1837) pointing out the advantage to be derived from the 
replacement of the paper of the plains by the Nepal paper in all Govern- 
ment offices.27 Finding that there might be difficulties in the way of pur- 
chasing the article owing to the monopoly held over it by the Nepalese 
court, he made the following suggestion : “ In the event of our Govern- 
ment directing the use of Nepal paper in all the offices of the plains, where 
it could be had at less cost than Indian paper and of its substitution for 
English and Indian paper and for permanent records, the requisite quantity 
could be purchased here annually during the rams and forwarded to the ; 
Ganges during the four cold monffis. But, with reference to the existing I 
monopoly here (in Nepal) and such other obstacles as might Be possibly 1 
put in the way of purchase by the Durbar or its agents, of the article in 
large quantity, I would recommend trusting to the markets of Patna, Kessa- \ 
riah in Saran, Tanilqx)or, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, and Poorneah, for such ^ 
supply as might be wanted for Bengal ; and to those of Govindgunge and f 
Alligunge, in Sarun, Nichloul and Lohun in Gorakpur, Toolsipoor, Bulram- | 
poor, and Tandah in Oude for what might be required for the Central and | 
Westen Provinces." *| 

The recommendation of Dr. Campbell and Mr. Hod^n did not fail | 
to impress the British Government. To meet their own needs they decided I 
to open an experimental factory for the manufacture of paper from the I 
Nepalese bark and Dr. Campbell, then Superintendent of Darjeeling, was | 
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Darjeeling. But he again objected to it on the ground of «:oiiomy. ‘‘ That 
at the present high rate of the wages of ordinary labour at Darjeelingj the 
paper from the barks of the Dc^phne cannabinu cannot probably be made 
at a lower rate than Rs. 10' to 15 per ream, each sheet being 2 test by 18 
inches and calculated to make four letter-envelops.’' Dr. Campbdi con- 
tinued : — ‘‘ It may be desirable to raiew paper-making at Darjeeling for 
various reasons but at present I doubt that it would be profitable to do so.'' 

From the preceding account it- will -be clear that Government made 
anything but a fair trial of the scheme, and its failure may reasorably be 
attributed to the lukewarmness of the high officials. It was essential for 
the success of the sdieme that it should have been organised scientifically 
and put on a rationalised basis. But rightly or wrongly Government 
thought otherwise and the experimait ended in a hopeless failure. 

The question which now remains to be discussed is whether the dying 
industry can be resuscitated under modem conditions and can be kept in 
a thriving state against the keen competition of machine made paper. The 
problem is not easy to solve and demands careful deliberation from expeits. 
One thing however is certain. The days of hand-made paper are not over 
as some sponsors of complete mechanisation of industries would have us 
believe. So great an archivist as Hilary Jenkinson boldly expresses the 
opinion that hand-made papers are best for the purpose of rax)rds.32 The 
contributor to the article on paper in Encyclopaedia Britannica recognises 
that hand-made paper is indispensable for all special purj^ses such as bank 
note ledger, drawing or other high class paper— in one word in cases where 
great durability is the chief requisite.®® So it is quite feasible that the 
hand-made Daphne paper may wdl exist side by side with machine-made 
rag- or wood-paper since the demand for the former has not been completely 
obliterated by the appearance of the latter. 

The only cogent objection that may be raised against the use of the 
plant as a paper material is that of the chemist according to whom the 
rag-made paper is the best of its kind and the Daphne bark is chemically 
very poor. But experience tells us that so far as India is concerned, rag- 
made paper is highly inferior to the Daphne-paper. And before accept- 
ing tlie verdict of the chemist on the rdative virtues of different raw 
materials for paper as gospel truth, we shall do well to tear in mind the 
warning pronounced by Mr. Jenkinson. ** We should also while counselling 
the archivist to make the fullest use of any advice that the chemist can 
give him warning in regard to modem materials that no laboratory test 
can tell us what the effect of time will be on materials." The same writer 
observes that good rag paper from Europe may, without any special mal- 

32. Hilary Jenkinson— -A Mmrnal of Archim Administration, p. 159, 

33. The article on Pap^ Encyclopaedia Britmnka, 11th edition. 
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treatment, decay in an extraordinary way if' ex|X}sed to trc^ical climate. 
He himself admits that actual' experience encouraged him to form this 
opinion/'^^ 

There is moreover one practical objartion to the extensive use of rags 
for paper-making. The supply of rags is entirely uncertain, and there is 
often a corresponding uncertainty in the quality of the ' paper due to the 
uneven proportions of the mixture of materials.^® It goes without saying 
that in the case of the Daphne paper a greater amount of certainty as to 
the supply of materials and uniformity in quality may be assured. 

That there is ample' scope for. the development of the. Daphne fibre 
as a raw material even for. large-scale paper-making may be- easily inferred 
from the extensive market for foreign paper as well as for foreign paper- 
material in India. The total import of paper in 1934-35 was 2,938, 'DOG cwts 
valued at Rs. 2,73 lakhs as against the total aggregate production of the 
Indian Mills amounting to 892,000 cwts. a lamentably low figure. The 
import of wcxxi pulp amounted in the same year to 19,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 26 lakhs.®® The figures will conclusively prove what a vast field for the 
development of an important industry is still lying in India— a field which 
has hitherto been completely neglected. It is for experts to explore this 
field more deeply and to find out the possibilities, if any, of building up a 
big nationalist paper-making industry with a view to make India dependent 
on none but herself for her writing material. 


34. Hilary Jenkinson— A Manual of Archive Administration, 
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BURMESE RECORDS CORROBORATE THE PURANIC 
DATE OF BUDDHA’S BIRTH 

By 

M. RAJA RAO, M.A. 

Mysore Govt. Educational Service (retd.). 

1. There is a well-known verse in the Bi-hat-Samhita of Varahamihira 
about tlie Saptarshis (The Great Bear constellation) having been in a line 
with Magha Nakshatra when, at the close of the Mahabharata War!, King 
Yudhi^tthira reigned at Hastiniapur. It has proved to be a Delphic Oracle, as 
it has lent itself to several interpretations. (Bri. Sam., Chap. 13, verse 3). 
It runs thus : 

Asan Maghasu munayab. sasati prithvim Yudhi^re i^'i^tau ; 

Shad drika pahca dvi yutah saka kalah tasya rajanyasca. 

There are two distinct statements made here. The first line tells us that 
the Great Bear was in alignment with the asterism of Makha whose yoga-tara 
is Reguius. The astronomical implications of this statement have been dis- 
cussed by me in my article on the Puranic interpretation of the Saptarshi 
cycle contributed to the Gangamtha Jha Research Institute Journal, Allaha- 
bad, (Voi. I). Kaihapa in his Rajataranghp and Bhatotpala in his commen- 
tary on the Brhat Saaiihita have interpreted the second line to mean that 
King Yudhisthira lived 2526 years prior to the commencement of the Sah- 
vahana Saka in a.d. 78. This assigns the date B.c. 2449-2448^ to Yudhi^thira, 
by which time 53 years of the Kali Yuga had already passed. Bhatotpala 
quotes a verse of Vriddha Garga in support of the first statement, but not of 
tine second. In verse two, Varahamihira: tells us that his exposition of the 
Saptarshi Cycle follows the lines laid down by Vriddha Garga. For several 
reasons, the second statement could not have been made by Vriddha Garga 
himself. There are at least three Gargas mentioned in Samskrit literature. 
The first Garga was the person to whom i§ri Rama gave away his wealth just 
before starting for the forest. (Vialmiki Ramayana, Ayodhyakapda, Satga 
32). He must have been the formulator of the Garga Trimtra sacrifice des- 
cribed in the seventh Kauda of the KrishiQa Yajurveda. (T. S. vii, 1-5). As 
pointai out by P. C. Sen Gupta in his article on Hindu Astronomy in tlie 
Ramakrishna Centenary Volume, (Vol. 3) Vriddha Garga was a contemporary 
of the PSiodavas and a great astronomer. He was visited by Balarama during 
his pilgrimage at the time of the battle. {Mahabharata, TIrthayatra Parva,. 
i§alya Parv, Chap. 37, verses 15-18). He seems to have been the earliest a)m- 
mentator on the Vedinga Jyot^'cyd^'Of five year% and has been extensively 
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cited by &)makara, Var,aliamiiiira, Bhatotpala, S. B. Dikshit and other astro- 
nomers. It is therefore clear that the second statement in the verse of 
Varahamihira cannot be attributed to him. There was the third Garga, the 
astrologer, who has been assigned to the earlier half of the first century b.c. 
by Dr. Kem in his introduction to the Brhat SamhM. He should have been 
a contemporary of the founder of the Vikrama Samvat Era. Thus all the 
three Gargas appear to have lived long before the Salivaliana Saka was start- 
ed. Br. R. Shamasastry points out that the term mka as a synonym of the 
word Era came into use only after the close of the Andhra period. None of 
the Gargas could have employed it. It must be therefore attributed to Varaha- 
mihira himself. In the same manner Aryabhata declared tliat, at the time 
he composed his great work, sixty cycles of sixty years each had elapsed since 
the commencement of the Kali Yuga. Varahamihira seems to have meant that 
at the time he wrote the Brhat Samhita 2526 years had been completed since 
the passing av/ay of Yudhisthira. If we assume for Varahamihira the date 
A.D. 505 mentioned in his Panchasiddhantika, the above interpretation assigns 
to Yudhisthira the date B.c. 2021. In my article contributed on this subject 
to the Garigmatha Jhd Research Institute Journal, I have pointed out how 
this date is in complete harmony with the statement of the several Purajnas. 
On the other hand, C. V. Vaidya opined that the saka referred to should be 
the Buddha Nivana Era, B-c. 543. {The Mahdbhdrata, A criticism, p. 80). 
His arguments are based on the assumption that the statement had been made 
by a Garga and could not therefore refer to Salivahana who was later than 
all the Gargas. So he agreed with Velandai Gopala Aiyar that the reference 
was certainly to Buddha’s nirv^ia. Varahamihira lived in an age of Bud- 
dhistic revival represented by Buddhaghosa, Fa Hien, Bhartrihari, and 
Amarasimha. Vaidya interpreted the second line to indicate the number 2566. 
Add 2566 to 543 and we go back to b.c. 3109, which is very close to the tra- 
ditional beginning of Kali Yuga b.c. 3102. 

2. Even now scholars are not agreed about the date of Buddha’s nir- 
vaaia. The Ceylonese chronicles, the Mahavamsa and DJpavaahsa, and the 
Burmese chronicle, ** Malla-iinkara ’ Wouttoo uniformly assume the date 
543 B.C. for the nirviaina of Buddha and base their chronology on it. Though 
these Buddhistic chrcmicles adopt the date 543 b.c. for the nirvaioa, they 
state the interval between the nirv^a and the accession of Chandragupta to 
be only 162 years, whereas all the Hindu Puii^nas estimate the interval at 
about 260 years. This discrepancy has hitherto proved irreconcilable. The 
dates assigned by the Chinese chronicles vary from about B.€. 1200 to 600 
B.C. Of them all, what is known as the Peguan date, b.c. 6381 approximates 
to the Puiiujic date (Prinsep’s essays, Vol. 2, p. 165). European scholars like 
Fleet, Cunningham and others have rejected both Hindu and Buddhistic 
traditions and adopted the date B.c. 478 as the most probable, as it accords 
V€^ closdy with the interval of 162 years stated by the Ceylonese chronicles 
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to have existed between the nirvaijia and Chandragupta, whose _ accession is 
assigned to 320 b.g. There is no consensus of opinion regarding the date of 
Chandra-gupta's accession. It fluctuates between 324 b.g. and 311 B.c. The 
Burmese Chronicle, Malla-iinkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is unique 
in itself. It furnishes the name of the week-day and the Hindu calendar date 
for some of the most important events of Buddha’s life. Cunningham’s date- 
for the nirvana, b.c. 478 agrees in the main with the provisions of the Malla- 
linkara. Dewan Bahadur Swamikarmu Pillai has shown in the first volume 
of his Ephemeris that six out of the eight events mentioned by the Burmese 
Chronicle fall on the week-days assigned to them, if the Nirvana is assumed 
to have occurred on Tuesday, First April, 478 B.c. —the full-moon of Vamkha. 
The learned editor of the Mahratti Gyana-kosa, (Gyana-kosa, Vol. iv, p. 153) 
approves of the date. 

3. The Purainas embody the traditions current in the land of Buddha’s 
birth. A total summary rejection of all the data furnished by them, in favour 
of foreign testimony in which they themselves who adduced them had no 
full confidence, is rather unwarranted. The part played by Chanakya has 
been totally ignored. The reliability of the Puranas regarding the Andhra 
dynasty has been acknowledged by Rapson in his Catalogue of Indian coins. 
(Introduction, pp. xxvi and Ixv). His statement that ''there is no reason to 
doubt that the long period for which the testimony of inscriptions and coins 
scarcely exists, was actually occupied by the reigns recorded in the Puraaas”, 
can be equally true of the Mauryan and pre-Mauryan times. Inscriptional 
History begins with Asoka. The Purapas, the Jatakas, and scattered refer- 
ences in contemporary literature are the only data available for re-construc- 
ting the history of pre-Asokan times. It is unfair to dub them unreliabld 
and ignore the whole lot. It is the duty of the conscientious historian to try 
and pierce through the outer shell of age-long accretions and reach the ker- 
nel at centre. Delicious water and sweet pulp will be found, though the quan- 
tity be small. 

4. It is rather unfortunate that no evidences, inscriptional or numis- 
matic, are available for the period preceding Asoka, except oral tradition 
committed to writing centuries later. Whereas the Puranas furnish details 
regarding all contemporary dynasties of pre-Mauryan times, the Buddhist 
chronicles mention only those kings that took an interest in their religion. The 
Burmese chronicle, Malla-Iinkara, mentions that Chanakya discovered, while 
he was yet young, signs of kingship in his palms. On the advice of his mo- 
ther, he kept the knowledge to himself. (Bigandet, VoL 2, pp. 125-128). 
Though all the Puraaias agree in aligning a total of 100 years to the Nandas, 
some of them allot only 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to the eight 
brothers. The Puri^s state that Chanakya also ruled for sometime after 
the Nandas and brought the total period to 100 years. It took him 12 to 16 
years to dispossess the Nandas. It is not improbable therefore that some 
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years interveDed Mweeii the dethronement of the last Nanda and the instal-V 
lation of Chandragupta. It is quite possible that the principles of state-craft, 
so fully elaborated by Kautiiya in the Artha-shastra reflected the experience 
gained by Chanakya during his own Mngship, ■ As Chandragupta was a' candi- 
date of his own creation, Chanakya might have fulfilled his boyish ambition , 
of becoming a ruler in his own person, before he handed over the kingdom to 
Chandragupta voluntarily or otherwise. It should be no wonder if Chandra- ' • 
gupta had sought the help of Alexander or Saleukos as stated by Justin. The 
period is shrouded in mystery. The Buddhistic chronicle allots only 22 years 
to the whole Nanda dynasty. , Kalasoka and his nine sons are, allotted 61' 
years. "Where does the discrepancy lie? Experts have yet to discover. . 

5. There is a mention in Bigandet’s translation ( VoL I, p. 13 ; Vol. II, 
p. 133) of a Kauzda Era which was in vogue at the time of Buddha's mater- 
nal grand-father, Eetzana, King of Devaha. At the time of its abolition by 
Eetzana, 8640 (eighty-six forty) years- had elapsed. At a synod of astrono- 
mers convened by the king and presided over by the foremost astronomer of 
the times, Kala Devala ( Asita Devala) it was decided to start a new era in 
honour of the King, and it was called the Eetzana Era. The year 8640 of 
the Kauzda Era was terminated on Saturday the new-moon of Magha and 
the new Era began on the next day a Sunday, the first day of SuMa Paksba. 
Another interesting bit of information found in the Malla-linkara (Vol. 11, 
p. 134) is that King Thamug-dara (Samuddhara) of Rrome, an eminent 
astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in the year of religion 625 ( a.d. 81) 
dropping away 622 years and began the reformed computation with two, 
equating it to a.d. 79. This is a remarkable coincidence with the Salivahana 
gaka and probably its nucleus. In the declaration of the Samkalpa at the be- 
ginning of our religious functions, Salivahana gaka and Bauddhiavatara often 
go together. The association may not be accidental. The point deserves 
further investigation at the hands of experts. 

The Asita-Devala who abolished the Kauzda Era is probably the Asita- 
Devala frequently cited by Bhatotpala. This gives us a date for him in the 
8th century b.g. The word Kauzda does not occur in any other context, if we 
remember that the Kosala kings traced their descent to Ikshvaku of the Solar 
dynasty, Kauzda may very well stand for Kakustha. It is remarkable that 
they should have preserved a tradition dating back 8640 years to 9300 B.c. 
Were they in any way an off-shoot or the main-stem of the Kassites and the 
Mitanni (Mitra Anu) tribes who invaded Ass 3 nria in the 15th century B.c. ? 
It is a suggestion for Assyriologists to investigate. The name Tushratta (Dasa- 
ratha) borne by the Mitanni king might possess a significance of its own. 

6. There is thus nothing inherently impossible in the suggestions of 
C. V. Vaidya and Gopala Aiyar that the gaka referred to in the verse of 
Varahamihira was the Buddha Nirvanta gaka. If the number indicated in 
the second line is accepted to be 2526, as usually interpreted, by subtracting 
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this number from B.a 3102, we get.the date 576 B.a for BuddM ' nirvana,. , 
This date differs from the Buddhist tradition by only thirty years, and is in 
complete accord with the Puranic tradition.. It satisfies all the conditions, re- 
garding week-days laid down in the Malla-linkara. , ■ All the eight events fall 
on the days allotted to them. A careful examination of the auxiliary tables 
furnished in the Indian Ephemeries reveals the fact that 98 solar years ( Juli- 
an) constitute an exact cycle of the week-day and the day of the month of 
the Hindu luni-solar calendar. The lunar tithis occur on the same week-days, 
but are displaced three days forward in the Julian year. For example, the 
fuli-moon of Vaisakha occmred in the year 576 B.c. on Tuesday the fourth of 
April, whereas it occurred in b.c*‘ 478 on Tuesday the first of April In this 
connection we have to remember that the system of intercalation in vogue at 
the time was that of the Vedanga Jyotisha, according to which one month 
was intercalated at the end of every thirty months. The intercalated months 
were according to Dikshit (Hist of Astron., p. 91) Adhika Sravana and 
Adhika Magha. One of the five year periods ended in a.d. 80 according to 
Varahamihira. The system of intercalation adopted in the Indian Ephemeries 
is that of the Siddhantas. When this difference in the mode of intercalation 
is taken into account, the two discrepancies inherent in the set of 
dates ending with 478 B.c. get themselves obviated in the set ending with B.c. 
576. The proposed date is thus not only in harmony with both Puranic and 
Buddhistic traditions, but also in complete accord with the week-days assign- 
ed to events, a memory of which was carefully preserved by Burmese tradi- 
tion for well over a millennium and a half. It is a truly remarkable feat of 
racial memory, worthy of the best Vedic traditions. 

The chief events mentioned are the following : — ' 

1 & 2. King Eetzana did away with the Kauzda Era 8640, on a Satur- 
day, on the new-moon of Tabaong (March) and fixed the beginning of the 
new Era on the following day, that is to say, on a Sunday, the first day after 
the new moon of the same month. This happened in tiie year 691 B.c. (543 
plus 148). Volume 11, p. 133. 

3. Buddha was conceived in his mother's womb, in the year 68 of the 
Eetzana Era, under the constellation Outtarathan and born (on the full moon 
day of Vaisakha) under the constellation Withaka, on a Friday, Volume II, 
p. 71. 

4. He went into the solitude in the year 96, on a Monday, at the full- 
moon of July, under the constellation, Oottarathan. Vol. I, p. 63( ; Vol II, 
p. 72. 

5. A little before break of day, in the 103rd year of the Eetzana Era, 
on the day of the full-moon of Katson, the perfect science at once broke over 
him : he became a Buddha. Pag^ 97 and 98 of Vol I. 
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6. Buddha’s father, gently breathed his last in the day of the full-moon 
of Wakhaong (August), on a Saturday, at the rising of the sun, in the year 
of the Eetzana, era 107, at the advanced age of ninety-seven years. Vol. I, 
pp. 208 and 206. 

7. It was not quite full dawn of the day when he entered the state of 
Nirvana (Neibban), in the 148th year of the Eetzana Era, on the full-moon 
of Katson, on a Tuesday, a little before day-break. Vol. II, p. 69. 

8. In the year 148, the first day of the month of Tagoo (April), which 
fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the beginning of the new computation, em- 
phatically called the era of religion, 543 B.a Vol. II, p. 133, foot note. 

N.B . — On page 216 of Volume I, Bigandet equates the full-moon of 
Tabaong to (February) and the new-moon of Taong to March, Vol. II. 
p. 133. So Tabaong corresponds to the month of Magha which must end 
early in March so that Chaitra might have commenced before the 12th of 
April, when the solar year commences. In the absence of definite informa- 
tion about the method of intercalation adopted by the Burmese, it might 
refer to Magha or Phalguna. (Vide last paragraph, pp. 9, 10). 

Dates of important events in Buddha’s life : — 


1. Kauzda era ended on the new-moon of Tabaong 
or Magha (ending) in B.c. 722. New-moon at the end of 
Idagha ended at -95 of Saturday after Mean-rise i.e on 
Saturday night 15-1-722 BJC. 

2. Eetzana era began the next day, the first day of 
the waxing moon of month Tagoo, Sunday. 

3. Buddha’s birth on full-moon of Katson in Vi- 
sakh& nakshatra, full-moon ended at, -54 of Friday, Vi- 
siakha ended at -92 same day Eetzana era — -68 current. 

4. Buddha left Kapilavastu at midnight of full-moon 
in Uttara-ashadha nakshatra. Full-moon of Adhika Sra- 
vana ended at -23 day after sunrise on Mcaiday 27th 
June. Ut.-Ashadha aided on Sunday midnight a few' hours 
before Monday began. Era 96 current. 

5i. Buddha attained Buddhahood about sunrise on 
Wednesday, in Vishakhfi nakshatra, on full-moon. Full- 
moon ended at -33 of Wednesday ; Vishakha ended at ’49 
same day. Both current at sunrise. 11-4-6^. Era 103 
current 

6. Buddha’s father dies ; Saturday, sunrise cm full- 
moon of Wakhaong. Era 107 current Full-moon of Sra- 
vana (after Adhika AshSdha), began at *23 of Saturday 
24-7-616. 


Dates : 
Saturday : 

15 Jan. 722 B.C. 


Sunday : 

16 Jan. 722 b.c. 
Friday : 

8 April 655 B.C. 

Monday : 

27 June 627 B.c. 


Wednesday : 

11 April 620 B.C. 


Saturday : 

24 July 616 B.c. 
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7. Buddha Nirvana on Tuesday night before sun-* Tuesday r 
rise. Full-moon of Vishikha. ended at, *99, or just; before 4 April 576 b.c,. 
sunrise on the night of Tuesday 4th April ; Visakha end- 
ed at *66 day after sunrise. Both current at sunrise Era 
147 current Age seventy-nine complete. 

7. Buddha died on his eightieth birthday, after completing seventy-nine 
years. A few months after his death, a conference of all the followers of 
Buddha was held, under the aegies of the king, Ajatasatru, and presided over 
by Kasyapa. It lasted for seven months from the full-moon of Wakhaong 
to the full-moon of Tabaong. ‘‘It was at the conclusion of this council or 
Sangharana, that king Adzatathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist 
patriarch, Kathaba did away with the Eetzana era, and substituted the reli- 
gious era beginning in the year 148 of the said era ; that is to say, om the 
year of Gautama's death, on a Monday, the first of the waxing moon of 
Tabaong." (Bigandet, Vol. II, p. lib). On the other hand, Bigandet’s note 
on page 133 of Vol. II, declares that in the year 148, the first day of the 
month of Tagoo, (April), which fell on a Sunday was fixed as the beginning 
of the new computation, emphatically called the era of religion, 543 b.c. 
It is adopted by all the southern Buddhists. The two statements are self- 
contradictory and somewhat ambiguous. Buddha’s death took place on the 
full-moon of Katson (VaiMkha). When did the new Era begin? Was the 
computation to begin from the month of Tabaong or Tagoo prior to the 
death or from those that followed his death, about the time of the conclu- 
sion of the first council? Was it from the waxing first of Tabaong a fort- 
night earlier than. or from the waxing first of Tagoo which occurred a fort- 
night later than the conclusion of the council ? The point has to be clari- 
fied before the exact week-day and date of the commencement of the era 
could be fixed. The same ambiguity appears in the case of the commence- 
ment of the Eetzana Era. The statement on page 13 of Vol. I, conflicts with 
that of page 133 of Vol. IL There is no ambiguity about the week-day ; it 
is only about the month. Dr. Fleet and Sir Alfred Irwin have clearly demon- 
strated in the Indian Antiquary for 1910 a.d. ( VoL 39) that the Burmese ca- 
lendar possesses elements similar to those of the Hindu calendar but not 
identical throughout There are twelve months in the year composed alter- 
nately of 29 and 30 days. The first or waxing half of the month always 
contains 15 civil days ; the second half, alternately 14 and 15 days. Seven 
months are intercalated for every nineteen years at an average interval of 
three years. The system is similar to that of Meton and to that explained 
in the Maitrayaniya Samhita (1-10-8). Like the ancient Babylonians, the 
same month is intercalated by duplicating (Arakanese) or Watso (Burmese). 
With the anrient Vedic seers it was the month of Pausha that was dupli - 
cated. Though the months are supposed to correspond to the entry of 
the sun into the signs of the fixed Hindu zodiac, they agree neither with the 
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solar nor with the lunar months, except occaaonally. The commencement 
of the month of Tagoo can fall on any date between the 19th of Wednesday 
and the 21st of March. Since the two halves of the Burmese month get out 
of step with the full and new-moons, the waxing first of Tagoo may not al- 
ways coincide with SuMa Pratipad. The new-moon just preceding the waxing 
first of Tagoo may correspond with the new-moon ending either Hindu lunar 
Magha or Phalguna. It is therefore clear that the assumption made by the 
author of the Indian Ephemeries that Tabaon coincides with Phalguna or 
Tagoo with Chaitra, is not always correct In the present case the identifica- 
tion of the new-moon of Tabagaong with the new-moon ending Magha yields 
the correct days of the week, for the commencement of the Eetzana and 
Nirvaiia eras. I have therefore adopted it in my calculations. At the time 
of Buddha’s birth, the calendarial system of the Vedanga-Jyotisha seems to 
have been in vogue. The year commenced with Magha. So Tabaong might 
have been the first month of the year in those days. Later on, when the king 
of Prome, Samuddhara, adopted or inaugurated the Salimhana or Dando- 
ratha Era the year was probably made to commence with Chaitra or Tagoo 
in 78 A.D. Tagoo certainly commenced the year, when the Pagan or Pouppa- 
zdau Era was started the first of Tagoo in 638 A.D. as Zero — ^Buddha’s death 
occurred in the 147th year (current) of the Eetzana era and year 148 was 
current when the council adopted the NirvB|i]ca Era. The Buddha Nirvaija 
Era commenced on the 22nd of January, 576 B-c. which was a Sun- 
day. This date does not conflict with the Puiiajic, Singhalese or Burmese 
traditions. It is as it were a compromise between them and is in fiiU accord 
with the data of the Malla-linkara-wouttoo regarding the chief events of 
Buddha’s life. 


UJJAINI IN MRCCHAKATIKA 


By 

Dr. S. MUKERJEE, m.a. (Cal), doctor-8s-letters (Paris), 

VEDANTA-TIRTHA, SASTRI, ETC. Mayurbhuj Professor of Sanskrit, 
Benares Hindu University. 

The intense life with which Sudraka animates action and personage 
gives illusion to reality, one believes oneself to be in the middle of beautiful 
Ujjaini, but a comparison with the literature of tales dispels this error. We 
are, as in the rest of Indian stage, amid full convention, and amid full 
fantasy.” Thus says Professor Sylvain Levi in speaking of the Mrcchakatika 
in his ThMtre Indien,” and it has become an article of faith with modern 
scholars that in the Mrcchakatika, as in other Sanskrit plays, we are dealing 
with a city of convention and a conventional society. An examination of the 
minute details of the feature of the city and of the society described in the 
Mrcchakatika will however convince any impartial reader that the poet was 
dealing with an actual city and a living society, every feature of the life of 
which was familiar to him, thou^ perhaps the name of the city might not 
have been Ujjaira and though the genius of the poet has certainly cast a 
radiant life over it. 

Famous Ujjaini 

The celebrity of the city of Ujjaini had spread all over the country and 
its affluence, the amenities of its life, the amusements and diversions it afford- 
ed to the gay, the beauty, refinement and v/ealth of its courtesans had been 
magnified by travellers' tales and allured the curious and leisured people from 
distant parts of the country. Simple Samvahaka who belonged to distant 
Pataliputra and was left by his father in rather affluent circumstances,^ was 
attracted to Ujjaim by tales heard from the mouths of travelleis.- 

Geography. 

The city of Ujjaim covered a large area, the centre of the city was tliickly 
populated, gradually thinning out towards the outer perimeter. Here were 

t ^ I ^ i ( qisfep ^ t i 
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situated large shady gardens^ adorned with beautiful lakes, belonging to the 
wealthy inhabitants, and the king had an extensive garden called Puspa- 
karapdate which was the most beautiful of alP and at a considerable distance 
from the city.^ The gardens were separated from one another and screened 
from the public road and w^ere full of umbrageous trees,® throwing cool 
shadows over the road and people could walk from the dty to the Royal 
■Garden, Puspakarapdaka in the shade of the overhanging trees ‘without ex- 
posing themselves to the sun." The boundary walls were however not always 
carefully maintained and king -Palaka's garden, Puspakarapdaka at least 
had a gap large enough to admit of a carriage passing through over the debris 
of fallen bricks and for Sakara to fly by leaping over.® It was otherwise 
neglected and large heaps of unswept dried leaves were blown about by the 
wind and gathered at the feet of trees.® On the other side there were temples 
with spacious compounds built by the citizens outside the busy part of the 
city and we hear of one such temple in which the imagje had not yet been 
installed.^® Beyond this were the gambling houses and evidently the low 
quarters, the East-end of Ujjaim. 
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Streets. 

The streets of Ujjaim were narrow, especially in the busy part, the 
merchants' quarters^’- where Garudatta's large family mansion with its garden 
and orchard, now out of repair, was situated, so that there was hardly room 
for two carriages to gd abreast, especially if one of them happened to be a 
lumbering country cart.^^ market place of Ujjaini, the shops were built 

close to one another, with only narrow lanes between, where the street dogs, 
who lived on the leavings and sweepings of the shops, comfortably ensconscd 
themselves at night from the inclemencies of the weather under the projecting 
eaves of the shop rooms.^^ 

The streets were not iighted^"^ and on dark nights citizens had to cany 
their own lights, lights strong enough to give confidence to the pedestrians 
that no bad characters were lurking about.^^ Indeed the streets of Ujjaim 
were infested by bravos, rowdies and revellers after night-fall and the 
favourites of the tyrannical king Palaka added not a little to the insecurity 
of the streets.^® Flushed with insolence and wine they pursued unprotected 
females and made fun of simple citizens any oddity in whose appearance or 
manners happened to attract their attention.^^ Thus were molested both 
Vasantasena and Radanika and poor Maitreya who was with Radanika. 
There were no pavements for pedestrians apart from the high carriage-way 
and the houses gave right on to the streets. Pursued by the licentious im- 
portunities of Safcara, Vasantasena passes her hands over the boundary wall 
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City Police. 

There was arrangement for patroUing of the streets by the police, and 
thieves and bad characters were spotted, questioned or pursued, but under the 
lax administration of the tyrannical king Palaka, the city-guards were negli- 
gent of their duties, especially in the early part of the night when rowdies 
moved about the streets and brawls with the followers of the king’s favourites 
were to be apprehended. When Vasantaserm was pursued by Sahara and her 
servants fled from fear, there was no city-guard to be ^en anywhere.-*^ The 
policemen came out later at night, when there was no danger of brawls and 
thieves and bad characters might be on their nightly prowls. When Caru- 
datta returns home, after sorting Vasantasena to her place, he finds the 
city-guards astir, and we find the robber isarvilaka mighty afraid of the 
city-guards on his way back from his nocturnal adventure at the residence of 
Carudatta.2^ 
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of Garudatta’s house and finds the Houses of any pretension, as tho^ 

of Oarudatta and Vasantasena, had, besides the main entrance, a side 
entrance^® also leading to a retired part of the house or to the garden and 
orchard which was situated on a side. Vasantasena had a temple to Cupid 
in her garden^® and Oarudatta had in his a beautiful pleasure house^^ which 
however was much the worse for want of repairs. 
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At convenient points in the city there were stations for the policemen-^ 
(gulma) and there were inspectors in charge of such police-posts. In case 
i alarm, all pedestrians and conveyances were stopped and searched.^® Under 
icing Palaka, this inquisition was carried cut with a good deal of unnecessary 
zeal and anybody who excited the suspicion of the police was searched, 
questioned and apprehended, whether he took the air in a garden, was seated 
in an assembly, was walking in the streets or was transacting any business m 
a shop.2" If any citizen had the misfortune to be viewed with an evil eye 
by the police or any favourite of the king, he had no peace till he disappeared 
in the underworld of the city. Thus the policeman Candanaka, once he had 
a quarrel with Viraka, the chief inspector of police, did not consider Kmself 
safe till he and his relations joined the rebel army of Aryaka.-^ The vita 
attached to 'Sahara when he finally abandoned his patron after the strangling 
of Vasantasena, to escape persecution, also had to join the rebel army of 
Aryaka.2® 

The smaSanam. 

To the south of the city beyond the inhabited quarters, was the place 
of execution (daksminasmasanam). A place of execution is always a place 
of terror, but it was specially so during the reign of terror under king Palaka, 
whetr executions were frequent and it was not an unusual si^t to find the 
body of a person executed still hanging from the gibbet, half devoured by 
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prowling jackals at night.- When a person is led to execution, it was the law 
that his name with ancestry and the crime for which he is condemTiP.fi 
be loudly proclaimed, alter a flouiiah of the a “ 

<8ha«Msthlna), the la« point being ,h. pfa* 

lion.' - The proclamation with beat of drum ^nd th^ 

the o^demned-^ garland of red flower,, smeared over wir^'^iTSs^ 

on which nce-poivder and sun-dried rice had been sprinkled nnd 

gibbet on his shoulder, could not fail tn ^h,- t ^ carrying the 

Samsthdaaha... This palace had a teTe 
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room in which he had confined his slave Sthavaraka-'® for fear lest he blurt 
out the truth about his master having himself strangled Vasantasena. This 
was also his favourite resort^^ at idle hours from which he watched the crowd 
in the street below and what was happening in the city. Sarnsthanaka's palace 
opened right on the street and when his slave proclaimed that it was bis 
master who had strangled Vasantasena, the executioner with Carudatta imme- 
diately went in and closed the door upon the crowd, with the object of en- 
quiring into the slave’s allegations 

The large powers wielded by the policy were somewhat justified by the 
large floating population of low characters who infested Ujjainl. Gambling 
was the favourite pastime of the people, high and low. When the jewel 
casket of Vasantasena was stolen from Oarudatta’s house by the robber, un- 
willing to admit the loss by theft, the excuse which readily suggested itself 
to Carudatta’s mind was that he had lost it in gambling, the propensity to 
gambling being not regarded as in any way a blemish on his high character 
(caritra) of the purity of which he was so meticulously careful. When 
Satnstbianaka’s slave detained by the obstruction on the road saiw the muffled 
figure of Aryaka slinking away in the early hours of the morning, the simile 
that occurred to his mind was that of a gambler evading from the clutches of 
the keeper of the gambling house.^® A crowd of habitual gamblers, some of 
whom had lost everything in that fatal amusement, prowled in the by-ways 
of the city and swelled the number of adventurers and criminals. Some of 
them were brahmins and of high families and could pretend to no small 
intelligence and education. Sarvilaka was one such character who was con- 
nected with the rich and accomplished merchant Revila, a great friend of 
Carudatta and he left his newly-wedded wife Madanika confidently in his 
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^'^fvT ^ a l ^ “ Iiim,^Mhough pursuing the profession of a 

Th ^ ^ h I brothels. The beggarly rascal Darduraka was ar 

other such character whose impudence and cleverness redeem his abjSt^ert; 
and whose well-ventrlated pata was a well-known object in the gamL's 
quatos. That he at one time belonged to cultured society is evident from 
the &nsknt lan^age which he uses. Indeed gambling was a form of amuse 

Z and the Gambler’s Association, (Dyotakia 

marshall) wielded considerable powers over the life and person of the gam- 
fa ers, When^the gambling house-keeper Mathura declared that he was ar- 

faew totTS\o M Gambler’s Association, Saipvahaka 

toew that he had no remedy.^o Not only could the defaulting gambler be 

l«tm and tortu^ fa the most inhnman way... but he could be evm jd 
into Slavery for the repayment of a gambling debt.« The last and extreme 
pumtat was expulsion from the Gambler's Assodation, whith ma“^ 
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Slavery. 

Slavery was an established social institution in Ujjaim, and all well-to-do 
inhabitants had one or more slaves : We meet with one slave, Vardhamanaka, 
and a slave girl, Radanika in Carudatta's household, one slave Sthavaraka, 
in iSakara's and two slaves, Pallavaka and Karnapuraka and at least three 
slave girls, Paravrtika, Madhavika and Madanika in Vasantasena’s house- 
hold. The powers wielded by the slave-owners over their slaves w^ere abso- 
lute extending even to death. Thus Sthavaraka was prepared for any amount 
of beating, even death from isakara'^’' and Vardhamanaka was philosophising 
whether he was not better off under a kind though poor master like Garudatta, 
than under a rich but capricious master like Sakata (Act III). Devoted 
and reliable slave maids like Radanika exercised considerable influence in 
their master's household and accomplished slave girls like Madanika were 
admitted to friendship and confidences^ of their indulgent and kind mistress- 
es. Such maids fetched a high price and iSarvilaka who was in love with 
Madanika was driven to robbery to procure the means of paying the price 
of her liberty.s^ But as soon as a slave girl was liberated, she took her rank 
as a free citizen and could be married in gentle society, no reproach clinging 
to her on account of her previous condition of slavery, — as is seen in the 
case of Madanika. 


System of Justice, 

Among a heterogeneous and numerous people as the inhabitants of 
Ujjaini, cases of dispute were not infrequent and there was an elaborate sys- 
tem of justice. The court of justice was presided over by a judge (adhika-- 
rainika) assisted by a body of assessors, among whom were a Kayastha 
clever in recording the proceedings in court, a srestin or president of the 
merchants’ guild exi^ert in mercantile law and the practices of commerce, 
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perhaps one or more interpreters translating the various dialects used by the 
miscellaneous people who resorted to the court, of justice etc. There does not 
appear to be any lawyer , on behalf of either party in the suit and the practice 
of public crimes being tried with the king- as the prosecuting party also did 
not prevail. In the trial of Camdatta on the charge of' murder of Vasanta- 
senia, the isakara appeared as the prosecuting party, and not as a mere wit- 
ness. On the opening of the court, the usher loudly proclaimed if there was 
anybody with any petition to the judge praying for justice. The parties 
had then to step up and on being called upon stated their cases, the Kayastha 
recording the statements. The accused and witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence were then called in and questioned about their knowledge of the facts 
of the case. Their statements were then recorded and we find the pampered 
brother-in-law of the king, Sakara stepping up to the Kayastha and rubbing 
out with his feet an inconvenient statement.''^^ The judge's duty consisted in 
taking evidence, ascertaining the facts, applying the law of the case before 
him and giving his findings on the issues of the case. He however could not 
pass the final order which was the province of the king.®^ The judge could 
however submit his recommendations to the king.®^ 

The King. 

The king was the depository of all power and the system of administra- 
tion was one of absolute monarchy. This power was exercised by king Palaka 
with great harshness and capriciousness. The poet has shown some humour 
in giving the name Plalaka, lit. protector, to a king who punished young 
wives for any offence with the barbarous punishment of cutting off thdr 
hair^® and brahmin offenders with decapitation, against the dictates of 
Manu and the express recommendation of the judge. Persons of whom the 
king was afraid for political reasons were summarily caught hold of and 
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thrown into solitary cells in torture-houses where they were to die, without trial, 
perhaps of starvation-^r The keepers of such Bastilles often paid with their 
lives®* for the crimes of their master. King Palaka had a number of con- 
cubines and iSakara, the brother of one of them plays a leading part in the 
drama. This worthless fellow was rewarded by the king with the gift of one 
of the finest royal gardens, Puspakaranjdaka, in the outskirts of the city',®* 
and boasted that he could turn out the judge and have a new judge appointed 
who would be more compliant to him, — a threat which was not without 
foundation, as the judge immediately decided to take up the case brought by 
him.®® The king was so superstitious that on hearing a report that a siddha 
had foretold to a cowherd boy Aryaka that he would be king, he had the boy 
thrown into strict confinement, put him to torture with the object of killing 
him. But every part of the administration was lax under a tyrannical ruler, 
and it was not difficult for a scientific housebreaker like sarvilaka to set 
Aryaka at liberty.®* There was a good deal of discontent brewing against 
king Palaka even amongst his immediate followers,®* and his deposition was 
very largely facilitated by his discontented followers many of whom were 
secretly in Aryaka’s party. 
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■The CouRiESANs., , 

There appears to have been a large number of courtesans for whom a 
separate quarter (vesa) v/as assigned®-^ and who were frequented by the gay 
and the dissolute. The lady’s-maid of Vasantasena was glad when she heard 
from Maitreya’s mouth that Carudatta had gambled (Vasantasena s jewelry 
away), considering a gambler to be a suitable companion to a courtesan,®® 
The Courtesans were in many cases highly accomplished and association with 
them was, for rich men, considered a venial offence. Thus Carudatta, when 
questioned in the court of justice by the judge about his friendship with 
Vasantasena, though rather ashamed of it, thought it enough justification 
that he was a young man whose character in no way suffered by such associ- 
ation.®* The position of the courtesans in some measure resembled that of 
tile Hato^ in Athenian society, where a man of the eminence of Pericles was 
not ashamed to be associated with Aspasia. The courtesans obtained a 
measure of protection from the king ; they could not abandon their profes- 
sion®^ or marry and become virtuous maids without the special dispensation 
of the king. One of the first acts of Aryaka when he became king was to 
recognise Vasantasena as the married wife of Carudatta.®® It is noticed 
that the mutual acceptance of a man and a woman was considered valid 
marriage in Ujjaini society represented in the Mrcchakatika. Thus Mada- 
nika was recognised by her mistress, and Sarvilaka led her away as his legally 
married bride. Even an honoured and high-placed man like Revila would 
not refuse to accept her as a member in his household, her who was a public 
woman and a slave too. The union of Vasantasena and Carudatta in mar- 
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riage (Act X) is, apart from the sanction of the new king Aryaka, not 
marked by any religious ceremony ; Oarudatta’s married wife, the intelligent, 
well-bred and virtuous Dhuta, also accepts Vasantasena as a legally married 
co-wife, addressing her by the appellation my sister/^ (It reflects no small 
credit on the author that though depicting a society with no very high sense 



of morality, he has nowhere depicted any scene of immorality or put any 
speech in the mouth of any character which smacks of it*) Though courte- 
sans were suffered in Ujjaim society, they were not allowed to mix with well- 
born ladies or to enter the iadies’-quarter in a family* When Vasantasena, 
pursued by isakara, took refuge in Carudatta’s house, and the latter, mistak- 
ing her for the maid Radanika, asked her to take his sleeping son Rohasena 
to the inner apartments, Vasantasena said to herself that she was so unfortu- 
nate (being a courtesan) that she could not enter into the ladies’ quarter 
And after the union with Ciarudatta on the night of the storm, when she 
woke up in the morning, her first thought w^as whether she had been admitted 
to the honour of the ladies’-quarter in Carudatta’s house as his accepted 
wifeJ2 Indeed as compared with ladies in virtuous households, courtesans 
were regarded so very untouchable that even Garudatta though deeply in 
love with Vasantasena would not think of introducing jewelry worn by her, 
a courtesan, into the inner apartments of the house."*'^ When M'adanika was 
accepted by tsarvilaka as his lawful wife, Vasantasena could not help heav- 
ing a melancholy sigh, that as a virtuous wife, Madanika had become an 
object of reverence, while she herself continued as an untouchable courte- 
sanJ^ (Tliese small inconsistencies of social etiquette and docoram 
characterise all living societies and would not have happened, had the author 
been dealing with a correct society of complete convention). 

Refined Life of Ujjaini. 

There appears to have been a high degree of refinement among the cul- 
tured classes in Ujjaini which was not confined to the courtesans alone. 
Garudatta had come down to perhaps the lowest depth of poverty, — his house 
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was dilapidated, the doors had huge cracks ^ 

garden was cnimbling,™ there was no oil even to IMit f ““ 

to offer to an hononred and beloved gnest. Hke Vasan^ r” But 'S 
drawing room was full of musical instruments is f 1 , ® ^ ^ 
soirfe in to houses of his rid, friends (like Revik) and » a”“oi^“ 
music could be m ecstasy when he heard good music «« S^arvL? f! / 
ddi^Mv perfuto^ ffoweto hke jastoine wL » Thfnrof^" I! 
lewehed ormn,d.ts appears to have been to fashion both among ^ “a 
women. The coxcomb sakara wore a profusion of jewdry.. and too™h 

b“a“ s;Sir,in« f ■>' *^2 

bracelets and jewelled rings.^^ Women naturally used a lot of jewelry, 
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especially rich courtesans like Vasantasena.^^ Indeed Vasantasena's jewels 
play a great part in the plot of the drama,— the deposit of the jewels with 
Camdatta, the theft of the jewels by sarvilaka, the return of the jewels by 
Sarvilaka after stealing , them from the house of Camdatta, the gift of the 
jewels to Rohasena in his clay-cart, Garudatta's direction to Maitreya to 
return to Vasantasena the jewels which she had stuffed into Rohasena's clay- 
cart, the discovery of the jewels with Maitreya (which he was taking with 
him for return to Vasantasena) in the trial scene which led to CSrudatta’s 
condemnation to death. Even the poor wife of Camdatta, Dhuta, still had 
a magnificent pearl necklace, the last remnant of an evidently large and 
expensive set of jewelry befitting the wife of a wealthy merchant like Cara- 
datta, and with this she redeemed the reputation of her faithless and spend- 
thrift husband, by sending it to Vasantasena in lieu of the latteris jewelry 
which was stolen. Dandies like Sakira used to wear long and flowing hair 
which they used to perfume and dress in a variety of ways.®^^ Drinking of 
wine appears to have been common, especially in the houses of courtesans.®* 

Religion. 

In Ujjaini courtesans like Vasantasena lived the life of householders 
surrounded by their mother and brother and performing the regular duties 
of householders. Thus we find Vasantasena’s mother requesting her to per- 
form the daily worship of the domestic deity which is the regular duty of the 
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head of the household In rich households like tha 
were regular priests employed for the worship, when 
could not for some reason or other, perform it«« Z 
ship themselves and we find Camdatta meticulously 
and evemng worslup of the family deity and distribu 
cross-roads-' Pious householders also used to offer 
with a prayer to the rising sun at early dawn am 
found a part of the wall of Carudatta’s house worn Z 
of water to the sun at dawn.^i This popular religio 
number of superstitious like faith in DakinP^ fmS 
omens like the trembling of eyelids or throbbing of 
crows on dry branches of trees^4 seeinv . 
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potence of Fate*® was a universal belief, as also belief in tire predictions of 
siddhas." Popular religion in all ages has been *”2^ 

Sanuly colouring ^ ttre 

Z invocation of various gods in the Hindu P^ton..> Ido s we 
worshipped in tanples and we hear of an empty ^ 

installation of a god.” There were public temples ® 

Citizens on festive occasions and it was at the sight of CarMatta in such a 
We that Vasanlasena feU deeply in lo,e with him » There wij a nng 
of fatalism in the form of Brahmanism and a reliance on the gods. T e 
educated and re&ned Vita when fearing lest Sakara murder Vasantasena. 
utters a resignation to the gods.^^ Mendicancy was stil 
gious persons and we hear of a Parivrajaka (Brahmanical mendirant) being 
kck^ by the rogue elephant of Vasantasena.-^ Buddhism though no longer 
the dominant religion was stiU prevalent and the monastic discipline o* 
Buddhism was still very strict ; thus when the gambler Sainvahaka expressed 
his desire to turn a Buddhist monk (^kyasramanaka) , Vasantasena m view 
of the hard discipline of a Buddhist monk’s life warned him not to take the 
vow rashly.^®® They had to subdue all their senses, shave thar heads, wear 
ochre-coloured scanty clothes, repeat prayers, dwell on the inconstancy of 
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worldly things, believe in Lord Buddha, not indulge in x. 

occupy themselves with succouring the distressed X I 
duty of their religion.^« They were not unoften / obligatory 

aristoaatic society and we find the king's briber irC t 
viahaka turned mendicant with blows and relatin u Saip- 

mendicants as bullocks fay passing a nose < 5 tri treated Buddhist 

ing them to the cart Th^uTth LT f? yok- 

like Carudatta, the sight of a BuddWst Znfwaf persons 

ous and avoided as far as possible loc The considered inau^id- 

religious establishments ted by mo^s 

Sh^pooer-mendicant leading Vasantasenfi after she ^d^;:LTcote 
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ness to a Bnddhist nun ' in a viMra^ close to the royar garden 'Pt^pa- 
karaiudaka.^t''^ They quietly pursued their , religious duty of succouring the 
distressed. There was however ' no ban to: Buddhists attaining high 
honours and position in state. Thus on the recommendation of Girudatta, 
who was grateful to Saipvahaka-bhiki^u for preserving Vasantasena's life, the 
Bhiksu was made the chief abbot^o® of all the Buddhist monasteries in the 
kingdom, the king being evidently the head of all the religious endowments 
M :the kingdom. 

The above sketch of the picture of UjjaM and the life, of Ujjaini is 
enough to dispel the idea that Sanskrit dramatists were always delineating 
a conventional society and an imaginary city. Whether we call it Ujjaini 
or not, the author of the Mrcchakatika was dealing with a real city which 
he knew intimately and the life in which he delighted in. 
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THE STORY OF DHANIKA, THE POTTER’S SON, AS 
TOLD IN THE DIFFERENT VINAYAS 


0R. ES LETTEES (Paris) 


The second parajika commences with the story of the potter’s son Dha- 
niya in the Pali Suttavibahanga. Dhaniya was the first to be guilty of the 
charge of stealing and this was the occasion for Buddha’s narrating the 
second parajika in detail in order to warn the Bhik§us against the offence 
of stealing The story occurs in all other Vinayas in more or less modified 
forms and a comparative study of the different versions will clearly show 
how each of the schools has developed the story. 
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was the mud hut destroyed, Dhaniya did not oppose and said : “ Destroy it, 
reverend sirs, if the lord of dhatona causes it to be destroyed.” ' 

Dhaniya then thought of making a woch 3 hut. The overseer in the wood- 
yard was his friend and so he resolved to go to him to beg some sticks. He 
then went to the overseer and asked for the sticks. The overseer replied : 

There are no such sticks, honoured sir, that I could give the master. These, 
honoured sir, are sticks held for the king, serving to repair the city, laid down 
in case of accident. If the king has those dealt out, you might take them ”, 
Dhaniya said : “Your reverence, they are gifts from the king.” The over- 
seer could not disbelieve a Sakyaputta and allowed him to take away the 
sticks. 

Now the chief minister of the king of Magadha named Vassakira while 
inspecting the works in Riajagaha came up to the overseer in the wood-yard 
and spoke thus to him : “ Look here, where are these sticks held for the king, 
serving to repair the city, laid down in the case of accident ? ” 

The overseer said : “ Sir, these sticks were given by the king to master 
Dhaniya, the potter's son.” 

The Brahmin Vassakara was very much displeased and not believing 
that the king could really give it went up to king Seniya Bimbisara of Ma- 
gadha and told him : “ Is it true, sire, that the sticks held for the king, serv- 
ing to repair the city, laid down in case of accident, were given by the king 
to Dhaniya,! tiie potter's son ? 

“Who said that?” 

“ The overseer of the wood-yard, sire ”, he said. 

“Then, brahmin, send for the overseer of the wood-^yard ”, he said. 

The overseer was then sent for. While he was being taken to the king 
bound, Dhaniya saw him and asked why he was being taken bound. He said : 

“ Because of this business with the pieces of wood.” Dhaniya then promised 
to follow him to the king. 

Then Dhaniya went to tlie dwelling of king Seniya Bimbisara and sat 
down on the appointed seat. The king asked him : “ Is it true, honoured 
sir, that the pieces of wood held for the king, serving to repair the dty, laid 
down in case of need, have been given by me to the master ? ” 

‘Tt is so, your majesty”— he said. 

“ We kings are very busy, honoured sir, iwith much to do, having given, 
we may not remember. Come, honoured sir, remind me.” 

“Dot you remember your majesty, when you were first anointed this 
phrase was uttered : Let the recluses and Brahmins enjoy, gifts of grass, wood 
and water?” 

“I remember, honoured sir, there are, honoured dr, reclusesi and Brah- 
mins who are modest, scrupulous, anxious for training, there is only a litOe 
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^rry with them. What was uttered by me was meant for those and that 
was : what was in the jungle not owned. So, you, honoured sin think to 
stol wood not given (to you) by this trick. How could one like me flog or 
imprison or banish a recluse or a Brahmin living in the kingdom ? Go, ho- 
noured sir, you are freed on account of your hair but do not do such a thing 
again.” 

The remaining part of the story is not of any. special interest. Whra^ 
this incident was reported the jKople began to speak ill of the Sakyaputta 
Samanas. It reached the ears of Buddha. He had Dhaniya called before 
him. When Dhaniya admitted what he had dmie Buddha took him severely 
to task. He defined the act of Dhaniya as an act of stealing— a jarajika 
offence for which the punishment prescribed was not to be in communion. 


SarVastivapa-Vinaya, Parajika II. 
(Chinese Tripitaka, Taisho ed. XXIII, pp. 3-4.) 


Buddha was staying in the city of Rajagrha. The Bhil^us then used to 
pass the rainy season (var§a) together in one place. A few of them used to 
live in cottages. They would beg grass and wood from their acquaintances 
and make huts to live in. When the Bhifcjus entered the city for nlmg the 
men who gather fire-wood demolished the huts and took away the wood. 
The Bhik)?us on returning from begging saw this and felt very sad. They 
said : We suffered great pains in begging. Sinful people have demolished our 
cottages and taken away the wood. We had to beg the grass and the wood 
from cair acquaintances in order to make these huts to live in. 

Amongst them there was a Bhifcsu named Dhanika who was the son of 
a potter. By means of his own art he made a mud hut with mud doors and 
mud windows. The lintels, the ox’s head, the elephant’s tusk, the supports, 
were all made of mud. He then collected grass and wood and burnt it. The 
hut took a fine red colour. He then left the hut in charge of other Bhiksus 
and went out for two months on begging. 


At that time Buddha was advising Ananda to make rules concerning the 
huts. From a distance he saw this hut of beautiful red colour. Buddha 
knew what it wSs but still he asked Ananda ; What is this beautiful red 
thing ? Ananda replied : The Bhiksus of the city of Rajagrha lived 
in one place. Cottages were few. The Bhikgus begged grass and wood 
from their acquaintances and made huts to five in. When they had been 
away to the city for alms people came to gather fire-wood, demolished their 
cottages and took away the wood. After begging for food they came back, 
saw it, felt sad and said ; We had great pains in begging— sinful people came, 
demolished our cottages and took away the wood. Amongst them thare was 
a Bhili^ named Dhanika who was a potter's sim. By means of his art 
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lie made a mud cottage, collected- grass and wood and burnt it. So it is 
beautiful like this. 

Buddha then told Ananda : Demolish this red mud cottage of the Bhik- 
§u Dhanika. Don’t let the (Mydfitthikus either blame or suspect us or laugh 
at us by saying : During the life time of Buddha the sin defiles the law.' 
Ananda followed the instruction, went and demolished the hut. Tne Bhiksu 
Dhanika came back after two months’ travelling and saw that his hut had 
been demolished. He asked the Bhiksus in whose charge he had left it : Who 
has demolished my hut ? The Bhiksus replied : The great teacher Buddha 
ordered it to be demolished. Dhanika thought : When the custodian of the 
law orders it to be demolished we have nothing to say. The master of wood 
in the city of Rajagrha is my acquaintance. It is possible for me to make 
a wooden hut 

After the night had passed Dhanika put on his robe, took his bowl and 
entered the city for alms. As he was begging for food he came up to the 
place of the master of wood (and told him) : Do you not know that the king 
-of Magadha, king Ajata4atm, the son of Wei-ti-hi (Vaidehi) has given me 
wood ? The master of wood replied ; When the king has given you wood 
you may take whatever you like. There are some heavy sticks inside, used 
for protecting the cityj and difficult to be taken; out or put in. You should not 
take them. He however took those sticks, cut them into pieces and a)llected 
thehii ip one place. At that time the city chief saw that the heavy sticks fox 
protecting the city had been cut into pieces and collected. When he saw this, 
he became horrified, f his hairs stood on end and he thought : I shall be satis-, 
fied only when the brigand comes out. He then went to the master of wood 
and asked : These heavy logs are meant for the protection of the city. Who 
has cut them into pieces and stored the sticks in one place? The master of 
wood replied : The Bhiksu Dhanika came and told me : King Ajatasatra 
has given me wood. I then told him : If the king has given you wood take 
whatever you like. He himself must have taken the heavy sticks, cut them 
into pieces and collected them in one place . 

The city chief then thought : I shall now ask the king if he has given 
the heavy sticks to the Bhik§us. He then went to the king and asked him : 
Great king, your wood is missing. Have you given to a Bhiksu the wood 
meant for protecting the city? The king answered : No, I have not given 
it The city chief said : The king has given it to-day. (The king replied) : 
Who says that I have given it ? (The city chief said) : The master of the 
wood says that you have given it. The king said : Ask the master of wood 
to come. 

Following the king’s instruction order was sent to the master of the 
wood to come. At that time the master of the wood saw the Bhiksu Dhanika 
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on the way and told him : I am in this difficulty for you. The Bhik§u said • 
You better go and I shall follow you. The king saw them from a distance 
and said . Leave the master of the wood and order the Bhil^u to come The 
city chief then left the master of the wood and ordered theBhiksu to come 
to the king’s presence. The king asked : Well Bhik§u, does your law teach 
you to take things tliat are not given ? The Bhiksu replied • Great king I 
have not taken things tliat were not given. The king gave them previously 
The king said : I do not remember to have given them. The Bhik§u replied ■ 
Allow me to remind the king now. The king said : How? The Bhiksu 
replied . The king should remember that when he was first inatgiio/i irino 
he had said this-I give to the sramapas and Bmhmanas for tSIse S 
the grass, wood and water in my kingdom. The king said : When I said 
that I meant only the grass and wood that have no owner. The king then 
said : You have committed a great sin. The Bhiksu said : I am a houseless 
person (parivrajaka) living in your kingdom. Why should you kill me The 
king said : Bhiksu, you may go. 


Mahi§asaka-Vin.aya— Parajika II. 

(Chinese Tripifaka, Taisho ed. XXII, pp, 5-6.) 

Buddha was staying in the city of Rajagfha. At that time there was 
a Bhiksu narned Dtenika. He was the son of a potter. He lived in a grass 
hut on the Isigila hill. At that time, when once he had gone to the city for 
ams mm who coUect fire-wood came, destroyed the hut and took away the 
wo^. Dhanika after returning from begging made it again. This happen- 
ed three times. He then felt dejected and thought : My body is fortunately 
capable in the mud work. Why not make a tiled cottage and remove the 
^ety So he did it It had a solid summit, the capitals of the columns 
beautiful, the supports, the transversal woods and the lintels were all deco- 
rated and the doors and windows were artistic and looked like snmpt>.itig 
heavenly. He collected fire-wood, burnt it and made the colour red and 
beautiful. At the time of the wind blowing it made the sound of a guitar. 
Buddha was staying on the Grdhrakuta hill. He saw from a dif- 

ferent kinds of engravings, paintings and the beautiful red colour of the 
cottage. He then asked Ananda : What is this cottage. Ananda told Bud- 
dha : Dhanika by his own industry has made it Buddha said to Ananda : 
This Dhanika has committed a sin. How can you call him a pravmjita'i 
By this bad act he has gravely injured the living things. He is not sorry for 
it. I have previously spoken in different ways on the law of mercifulness. 
How muld this Bhiksu not have a merciful heart ? The Venerable Ones will 
m various wasrs ridicule the Bhiksus doing like this. You should go there « 
and demolish it so that the Bhiksu may get (proper) instruction. So he went 
^p to the cottage. At that time Dhanika had gone out of the cottage. (On 
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Ms return) he asked the Bhife§us : Ldid not commit ■any sin. What for did 
the people demolish my cottage. The Bhik^us replied : ; The Exalted One 
ordered it. 'We did not do it. Dhanika said : The Chief of the law had it 
demolished. So I have nothing to say. The Bhik^us then: demolished it 
together and directed Dhanika to go to the place where Buddha was. For 
this thing Buddha was questioned. Buddha therefore assembled the commu- 
nity and Bhiksus and asked Dhanika : Is this true or not. He replied : It 
' is true,: Lord . Buddha as before took the- Bhiksus doing so to task and said : 
If you, Bhiksus, bum tiles you will commit the Tu-lo-fhe (Thullaccaya) 
sin. You will be guilty of Tu-ki4o (Dukkata). 

Dhanika then thought : I had previously a grass hut. People coming 
to collect fire-wood demolished it. Then I had a tiled hut. It was a trans- 
gression of the law of the Chief of the Law and the parwrijukos, I should now 
seek for good wood in order to build a big cottage. I can certainly live in it 
without much trouble. He then thought : The officer of the wood-yard in 
the city of Rlajagrha is my acquaintance. I should go there to seek for it. 
He then went to him and said : I need some wood. The king has given me. 
The officer of the wood-yard said : If the king gives you then you can take 
it Dhanika then took the big wood for the city rampart, cut it into pieces 
and took it away. At that time the Chief Minister named Vassa- 
kara was on an oifficial tour to all places. He asked the officer of the wood- 
yard : Who has given the big wood for the city ramparts to this Bhik^u? 
The latter replied : I have not given it. He again asked : Who is it then ? 
The latter replied : It is the king. Vassakara then informed the king : 
Great king, without examining why have you given the big wood for the city 
ramparts to Dhanika? The King said : Who says I gave it? Vassakara 
replied : It is the officer of the wood-yard. The king then ordered his 
guards to arrest the officer of the wood-yard. According to the instmction 
he was arrested. When he was being led to the king, Dhanika was entering 
the city for alms. He saw him on the way and asked him : Why have you 
been put in chains? He replied : It is for the Reverend one that I am hav- 
ing this punishment. You should now save my life. Dhanika said : You 
go first, I shall come after you. 

When the officer of the wood-yard was taken to the place where the king 
was, the king asked him : ' Why have you given the big wood for the city 
ramparts to Dhanika ? He replied : Great king, I did not dare to give it. 
Dhanika said that the king had ordered it to be given. When the king was 
giving orders Dhanika was waiting outside the gate. The king ordered him 
to come before him, When he came to Ms pre^ce ' the king asked : 
When did I give the wood to the Bhiksu ? Dhanika replied : Does not the 
king remember that he gave at the time of Ms first anointment all herbsi 
trees and water within Ms empire to the iSramalt^as and Brahmaijas? The 
King said : What I then gave were npt things which have a master. You 
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are a strange Bhik§u. By this means you take away other peoples’ things. 
I am an anointed king. How can I imprison or kill a Sramana ? You may 
now go away. 


Dh,armaguptaka-Vinaya, Parajika II 
(CWnffie Tripitaka, Taisho ed. XXII, pp. 572-573). 

The Venerable One was then travelling on the Grdhrakuta hill in the 
city of Lo-yue (Rajagrha). At tliat time there was in the city of Rajagfha 
a Bhibsu named Dhanika, the potter’s son. He was living in a grass hut in 
an enclosed place. The Bhifc§u once went to the village for alms. At that 
time the people who collect fire-wood came, demolished the grass-hut where 
the Bhiksu used to take shelter. On coming back from begging he thought : 
I was staying in an enclosed place and had made myself a grass-hut. I had 
gone to the village for food. The people who collect fire-wood came and de- 
molished my hut where I used to live. I myself know my art. I can knead 
the mud and can make a tiled cottage. So the Bhik§u kneaded the mud and 
made a tiled cottage. He then collected fire-wood, and cow-dung and burnt 
it. The cottage then assumed a red colour like the fire. 

While the Exalted One was descending from the Gradhrakuta hill he 
saw from a distance this cottage red as fire. He knew what it was but still 
he asked the Bhifc?us : What is this red thing ? The Bhiksus told Buddha : 
There is a Bhik§u named Dhanika, a potter’s son. He used to live in a grass- 
hut within an enclosure. When he had gone for begging the people who 
collect fire-wood came and demolished the cottage where he used to live. On 
returning he saw that the cottage had been demolished. He then thought : 
I know my own art. I can now make a tiled cottage where I can live without 
any obstruction. So he made a cottage. It is that cottage which looks red 
lilffi that. The Exalted One then took the Bhik§us to task in numberless 
ways and said : You have done it in vain. It is not conduct. It is not the 
law of iSramaua, It is not a pure act. It is not in accordance with the 
proper practice, it should not have been done. Why did the Bhil^u Dhanika, 
the potter’s son make a big collection of cow-dung and! fire-wood and bum 
it? I have constantly and in numberless ways spoken about kindness to 
living beings. Why has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by 
collecting fire-wood and cow-dung burnt it ? He should not have thus made 
the titles red and committed Tu-ki-lo (Dukkata). The Exalted One then 
ordered the Bhik§us : You should go there in a body and ask Dhanika to 
demolish this cottage. The Bhiksus then according to the advice of Buddha 
went to get it demolished. When Dhanika saw them dandishing the cottage 
he told them : What sini have I committed that my cottage is being demo- 
li^ed ? Sin or not sin, we do not known. We have no hatred towards you. 
We have come to denKfiish your cottage according to the instraction of the 
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Exalted One. Dhanika Bhik§u then ^d : The order of the Exalted One 
must be right. At that time the king of Magadha, P’ing-sha (Bimbisara), 
had a keeper of the wood, and this man was more or less a friend of the 
Bbiksn Dhanika. The Bhik§u Dhanika then went to the keeper of the wood 
and told him : Do you not know that king Bimbisara has given me wood ? 
As I now require wood you should give it to me. The other man said : When 
the king has given you then take whatever you like, good or bad, few or 
many. The Blriksu took the wood retained for the king and cut it into pieces. 
At that time one of the Chief Ministers (Mahamatras) while dirating the 
affairs of the city came to the wood-yard and saw that the wood retained for 
the king had been cut into pieces and thrown hither and thither. On seeing 
this he asked the keeper of the wood : Who has cut into pieces the wood 
retained for the king ? The keeper of the wood said : The Bhiksu Dhanika 
came and told me that the king had given him wood and that he was in' 
need of it. I then told him : When the king has given you wood you may 
take whatever you like. He then altered the wood yard cut it into pieces, 
took it and went away. When the MaMmatra heard it he doubted the king’s 
orders and said : Why have you given these useful woods to the Bhifcgu ? 
You should have given him other sticks. Why have you spoilt these good 
sticks ? The king replied : I do not at all remember to have given wood to 
this man. If there is any record then tell me. The Mahanfitra then asked 
the keeper of the wood to come by the order of the king. The keeper of the 
wood saw the Bhiksu Dhanika from a distance and told him : Reverend Sir, 
I have been arrested because you took away the wood. You must come to 
free me out of mercy. The Bhik§u said : You go earlier. I shall go at 
the right time. The Bhiksu Dhanika went there afterwards and in a short 
time stood in the presence of the king. The king asked : Reverend Sir, 
Did I really give you this wood ? The Bhiksu answered : You really gave me 
the wood. The king replied ; I do not remember to have given you the wood. 
You should make me remember it. The Bhik§u answered : Etoes not the 
king remember that at the time of his first installation he himself pronounced 
this gift : While I am king in my kingdom let the Sramatjas, the Biiahmaaias, 
the conscientious ones and those who happily practise the Bla take that which 
is given, not take that which is not given, use that which is given and not 
use that which is not given. From to-day let the i§rama!ias and Brahmans 
use the grass, wood and water according to their own liking. Do not take 
that which is not given. Use that which is given. Listen, the Sramanas 
and Bmhmajjas may use the grass, wood and water according to their own 
liking. The king said : At the time of my first installation I had really 
said so. Reverend Sir. The king then said : Reverend Sir, but I spoke about 
things that have no master. I did not speak of things that have a master. 
The reversid one must die. The king then remembered and said ; I am a 
Ksatriya king bom from the race of anointed head {murdhabhkikta) . How 
can I take the life of a pariviajaka for a small piece of wood ? This must not 
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be. Then the king in different ways took the Bhik§u to task and aakPd all 
his ministers to let the Bhiksu go. The king allowed him to go. Then all 
the ministers spoke in a loud voice that it was a great injustice. The King 
asked— Why ? They said : This man instead of being put to death has 
been simply taken to task and allowed to go. 


|V' ^ ■ 


The Mlxa-sarvastivada-Vinaya, Chap. II 
(Chinese Tripi{aka, Taisho ed. XXIII, pp. 635-637). 

Buddha was staying in the bamboo garden of the Kie-lan-to-kia 
(Kalandaka) lake. At that time there was a Bhik?u named Dhanika. He 
was formerly the son of a potter. He used to live in an A-lan-jo (Araiijyaka) 
grass hut. At the time when Dhanika entered the city of Raj^fha and was 
going from place to place begging for food, the cow-boys, the people “who 
collect fire-wood and grass, tliose who live in the right way and those who live 
in wrong way came after the Bhik§u was gone, demolished his hut and took 
away the grass and wood. Dhanika on his return saw that his hut had been 
demolished and grass and wood taken away. He then built a new hut. In 
the same way he also built a third hut. All the people came as before and 
demolished his hut. Dhanika then thought ; Alas, what profound misery ; 

Alas, what great misery, at the time I go for alms, they come and HfTnnfij s h 
my hut. This has been done thrice. I have good knowledge of the art of 
my forefethers. Why not make a tiled cottage? Dhanika then dug the 
earth, mixed it with water which did not contain any insects and burnt the 
clay. He first made the foundation of the hut and then raised the walls. 

The roof was given to cover it. Elephants’ tudcs and posts were placed in 
different directions. Windows and doors were made of clay. The whole 
thing was given a white colour and decorated with drawings and paintings. 

Then cow-dung was collected and the hut was burnt. When it was very 
well burnt it got a red colour like the jatika flower. The Bhikgu Dhanika 
then made the following reflection : My cottage is well made, has a good 
colour and is lovely. It should be looked after. Dhanika then entrusted 
it to the care of the neighbouring Bhik?us, put on his robe, took the alms-bowl 
and went out for begging. The Exalted One, as was his constant practice, 
had not yet entered into Nirvana. He held his body in good order {yogak- 
?ema) so as to be able to convert the people at the right time. At that time 
he was seeing the habitation of gods, the demi-gods and other living beings 
near the end of the earth and the hell and was asking the people. He was 
seeing also the lan-jo (araitjya), the forest of dead bodies, the mountains, 
the oceans and other places of habitation. The Exalted One then wished , ; 
to relate the places of habitation and for that purpose told dyusman . 
Ananda : Go and teU the Bhik?us that the TathSgata will now go to visit ; 
their places of habitaticm. The Bhiksus will do well in following the law and 
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will be benefited by it. Ananda then followed the instruction of the Exalted 
One and went to the different places either in the forest or under the trees, 
inside the monasteries, outside the cottages, on the roads etc. He told the 
Bhib^us : The Exalted One today wishes to see your places of habitation. 
The Bhik^us will do well in following the law and will be benefited by it. 
When the Bhik§us heard these words each of them put on the robe in order 
to show it to the Exalted One. When the Exalted One, in the company of 
the Bhik^us, was walking step by step along the road, he came to the place 
where Dhanika lived. The Exalted One saw Dhanika’s cottage which was 
built of tiles, and had a red colour like the jMika flower. On seeing it he 
asked the Bhiksus : Whose cottage is this ? The Bhiksus told Buddiia : 
The Ehifcsu Dhanika, the potter’s son, himself made this cottage. Buddha 
asked the Bhiksus : Demolish this cottage, otherwise the anyatlrtkikas will 
make light of my teaching and say : While the iSramaiia Gautama is alive 
his {Sravakas are defiling the law. What will happen after his death ? The 
Bhiksus then demolished the cottage according to the instruction of the 
Exalted One. The Exalted One after seeing the cottage demolished it, left it 
and went away.: When the Bhik^u Dhanika came back he saw the cottage 
demolished and asked his associate monks : Who has demolished my cot- 
tage ? The Bhiksus replied ; The Great Teacher ordered it to be demolished, 
Dhanika said : When the Exalted One, the master of the law, ordered the 
demolition it must be good demolition. At that time there was in the city 
of Rajagrha a Chief Minister (MahBm&tra) in charge of wood. He was a 
former friend of the Bhik§u Dhanika. In course of conversation he remem- 
bered it. The Bhiksu Dhanika then thought : The Chief Minister in 
charge of wood is my friend. I shall beg wood and make a wooden 
cottage. Upon this reflection he went to the Mahlamitra’s place and said : 
Do you not know at present that the Prince of Emperor of Magadha, king 
Aj^tSasatm previously gave me wood ? I want to take it now for use. May 
I it ? The Mahamatra replied : Reverend Sir, If the great king has 
given you wood it is good. Take it according to your own choice. All the 
wood is only for this city. So it is completely under the protection of king 
Ajatasatru. It is well kept and protected to be used for the destroyed parts 
of the great city of Rajagrha. The wood is collected for this difficult work. 
How could he give it to you ? The Bhiksu Dhanika then entered the place, 
took a stick, cut it into pieces and took it away. At this time the Chief 
Minister in charge of the city while proceeding along the road saw that a 
big stick of wood had been destroyed. On seeing this he was much horrified’ 
and made this reflection : Is it possible that while king Ajata^tra of 
Magadha is ruling a discontented brigand could enter the city ? This wood 
is preserved for the king. It could not have been given to him. How could 
it be cut into pieces ? On seeing this he went to the minister in charge of the 
wood and said : Does the Mahamatra know it ? While proceeding along 
the road I saw that a big stick of wood has been cut into pieces. When I saw 
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it I was much horrified, my hairs stood on end. Is it possible that while 
jdng Ajatafetra is ruling a discontented brigand could enter the city ? Qr 
the officer in charge of the wood has given it to another man? The Chief 
Minister replied : I liave not yet given the wood to the man. I met the 
Bhik§u Dhanika sometime ago. He told me : King Ajatasatru has given me 
wood. So you should see that it is given to me. I tlren replied to him : 

If the great king has already given you wood you may go and use your own 
discretion. Is it possible that he has taken this wood ? The Chief Minister 
in charge of the city then went to king Ajatasatru and told him : Wing, 
do you know this ? While proceeding along the road I saw a stick of wood. 
It is the wood which is preserv'ed for the king to be used in difficult works. 
An intruder had cut it into pieces. When I saw it I was much horrified and 
my hairs stood on end. Is it possible that while the great king is ruling 
thieves have entered the city ? I asked the chief minister in charge of the 
wood : Did you allow the wood to be given to somebody or not? He 
replied : I have not given it to anybody. Sometime ago I met the Bhik§u 
Dhanika who told me that the king had given him wood. The officer in 
charge of the wood told him : The king has given you wood, then use your 
own discretion. The Bhik§u then cut the big stick of wood into pieces. Is 
it possible tliat the great king has allowed the wood to be given to that man ? 
The king said : I do not remember it. Send for the Chief Minister in charge 
of the wood. The Chief Minister then sent orders and wished him to come 
to the king. At that time the Bhik§u Dhanika was entering the city of 
Rajagrha for some business. The Officer in charge of the wood saw the 
Bhiksu Dhanika from a distance and told him : Reverend Sir, Do you not 
know this ? As you took the wood the king has sent for me. The Bhiksu 
replied : You go first, I will follow you later. The Officer in charge of the 
wood went first. Dhanika went later. On coming up to the king’s gate he 
rraited. Then the envoy went to the king and told him : Great king, the 
officer in charge of the wood is waiting outside the gate. The Bhiksu also, 
although not sent for, has come and is waiting at the gate. The king said : 
Let the officer in charge of the wood come in. Ask also the parivrajaka to 
come. The envoy then called the Bhik§u. On entering he raised his hand 
and told the king : Oh Great king, be free from disuse and live long. He 
then sat on one side. The king then asked the Bhifc§u Dhanika ; Revereid 
Sir, did you take the wood not given to you and cut it into pieces? 
Dhanika replied ; Not quite so. The king asked : Why then did you t^e 
my wood ? Dhanika replied : The king gave it previously. The king 
said : I do not remember it. If you remember it then make me remember 
it. Dhanika replied : Does not the king remember that at the time of his 
first anointment he said in a lion’s voice in the great assembly let all the 
Sramaijas, Biahmajjas, the people who practise Sla, those who are in the 
good path and those who do not oanmit theft witfun my kingdom, let all of 
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my kingdom. The king said : I meant by saying so only things that have 
no master. This wood is protected by another. Why did you cut it? 
Dhanika replied : The king meant things which have no master. But what 
about the king’s things ? The king, on hearing this, was extremely angry .... 
and said : ssramaiiia, you should die. But I cannot put you to death. You 
may now go away but don’t do it again. 

VI 

The Mahasanghika-Vinaya, Parajika II 
(Chinese Tripitaka, Taisho ed. XXII. pp. 238-240). 

Buddha was staying at Rajagrha and speaking at length as before. At 
that time the Sthavira Dhanika, the potter’s son, had built a monk’s cottage 
to live in, decorated it in various ways and furnished it with good and big 
sculptures. He had rubbed the ground with scented oil and it got the colour 
of blue Vaidurya. He used to collect there various kinds of food and drink. 
At this time a Sthavira Bhiksu canne to Dhanika and enquired about his 
age. Dhanika having replied the newly arrived Bhiksu said : You are 
younger than me and so I should live here. Dhanika allowed the elder monk 
to live tha:e and built a second cottage for himself. Later on another 
Stliavira Bhik§u came, did as before and got this cottage too from him. 
Dhanika built a third cottage for himself. Another Bhik§u came and did 
as before. Dhanika now thought : Although I took great pains in 
making these cottages I was not allowed to live in them. Where can I get 
wood and artisans every time to make a cottage for me? Besides there is 
suffering on account of wind, rain, cold, heat and insects. Neighbours 
waited for the cottages that I first made just as cats wait for the mice. I 
do not see any place. What to do ? Dhanika then thought : I am an 
artisan and have a strong body. I should go to the IJsi’s hill (Bsigiri) on 
the black stone by the side of the cave and make a solid shelter of burnt tiles. 
Dhanika did as he thought. He built a house of tiles on the black stone by 
the side of the cave of IRsigiri. In this house he had various kinds of engrav- 
ings, designs and walls with doors. It had doors, windows, and brackets. 
Moreover as it had been burnt the house had a red colour like the Yu-t’an- 
p’o (Udumbara) flower. 

At this time the Lord came after the rains to the Grdhrakuta mountain 
to stay and to go about (cankramaaiia). There is nothing which the Buddha 
Tathigata cannot see, there is nothing which he cannot hear, nothing which 
he cannot know. In order to make the Sutras and the Vinaya he asked the 
Bhiki§us : What is that thing of Udumbara colour on the black stone near 
the cave of the Risigiri ? The Bhikgus replied ; O, Lord, the Bhiksu 
Dhanika had built a Sangharama sometime ago. It was embellished with 
sculptures, decorations etc. This was taken by a Sthavira. He built a 
second and a third, but all were taken by t^^ Sthaviras in the same way. 
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He tlien built this house of burnt tiles on the black stone, by the side of the 
cave of the Ii!?igiri. Its colour is beautiful like the Udumbara flower. This 
is what you see on the black stone by the side of the cave of R§igiri. Buddha 
then said to Ananda ; Bring my robe. Ananda brought his robe, and gave 
it to the Tathigata. Thereupon the Exalted One put the clothes on his self, 
and went towards the black stone near the cave of the Rsieiri Thp Fyaitpri 
One performed great miracles. 

Buddha then reached the tiled house of Dhanika. The gods and the 
divinities opened the door for him. Although the door was low the Tatha- 
pta entered it without lowering his head. Although the door was low it did 
not obstruct him. So the Exalted One entered the tiled house of Dhanika. 

Joining the palms of his golden hands he told the Bhil^us ; You aU see the 
house of Dhanika, it is well constructed, decorated and fine. Such is Bhik§u 
Dhanika. Altliough he had given up the world he could not give up his 
original practice. He is not able to give up his craft. Then again by burn- 
ing the earth you kill all sorts of living beings. The tiled house is cold in 
winter and very hot in summer. It destroys sleep and brings disease and 
pain. You should destroy this cottage. Or else all the Bhiksus will follow 
this method of building houses. In future the Bhiksus will say : During 
the life-time of the Lord the Bhiksus made such houses to live in. So you 
must destroy it. Thereupon the Bhiksus destroyed the house. After destroy- 
ing the house the Exalted One returned to the Crdhrakuta. 

The Sthavira Bhil^u returned after begging and saw his house demo- 
lished. He asked ; Who has destroyed this house? The Bhiksus -who 
were there told Dhanika : You have obtained great benefit. The Tatha- 
pta condescended to turn his face to this house. By having this house you 
have acquired merit. The Exalted One knew the proper time and so he has 
d^troyed this house. On hearing it Dhanika was much pleased and forgot 
to eat and drink during seven days. 

After seven days he made this reflection : Where shall I go to procure 
wood for constructing a wooden hut? There is the Chief Minister (Maha- 
nfitra), Ye-shu-t’o, the carpenter of king Fing-sha (Bimbisara) whom I 
knew formerly. He must have wood. He then entered the city with his bowl 
and went to the house of Ye-shu-t’o, and after exchanging words of greetings 
said : May you be hale and long-lived. I want to build a cottage but 
there is no wood. Can you not find some wood for me ? The Mhhamatra 
replied : There is no wood in my place excepting the king’s wood. I can 
give you wood sometime later. Dhanika said : Don’t say so. Tdl me 
where is the king’s house and yew speak of preserving his wood. The 
Mahamatra said : Reverend Sir, If you don’t believe, go and see for your- , 
self. So Dhanika went to the place where the wood was kept. He found ;,i i t t 
there the wood of five flying ladders. He took two of these and went to 
construct his house. 
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It was an ancient custom of the former kings to go out once in five days 
to inspect the arsenal, the treasury, the people of the palace, the horses, the 
elephants, the chariots etc. On coming to the place of wooden things he saw 
that his hying ladders seemed diminished and that two of them were missing. 
He told Ye-shu-fo that two of the hying ladders were missing. Ye-shu-t o 
said : O, Great King, all of them are there and none is missing. After the 
second and the third round the king said the same thing to Ye-shu-t’o, but 
the latter replied : Great King, all are there and none is missing. The king 
was then angry and said : You must have burnt my wood. You cannot 
get it again or you must have given it to somebody. He then ordered Ye- 
shu-fo to be arrested. When Ye-shu«fo was under arrest he remembered 
that when the Venerable Dhanika came, there was no wood. Did he take 
them? So he sent a message to Dhanika enquiring whether he had taken 
the two pieces of the flying ladders. The reply was that he had taken them. 
Another message was sent : I am in prison for having lost the flying lad- 
ders. So you must find out some means so that I may be soon freed. 
Dhanika replied : You only tell the king that the Bhik§u Dhanika, i.e. 
myself, has taken the wood and that he can enquire from me. The king 
sent for Dhanika and the latter came to the king. The Sthavira Dhanika 
appeared as a straight man. He had fine appearance like a godly man. On 
seeing him the king felt very happy. He asked : Reverend Dhanika, have 
you taken the two pieces of flying ladders belonging to me ? He replied : 
Yes, I have taken them. The king said : Reverend Sir, the houseless ones 
cannot take things that are not given. Dhanika said : O, King, it was 
formerly given, it is not that it is not given. The king asked— Who gave it? 
Dhanika said : ITie king has given it. The king said : Reverend Sir, I am 
the ruler of this country and have to attend to many things. I do not re- 
member it. Why do you say that I have given it ? Dhanika replied : O, 
King, do you not remember that you gave it at the very beginning. In this 
kingdom in the assembly of ministers you gave all rivers, lakes, fountains, 
medicinal herbs etc, while receiving the royal abhiseka on the white elephant's 
tooth. At the time of becoming king you said yourself : I am today king. 

I give the sramaoas and Brahmaaias all forests, trees, waters and springs 
witliin my kingdom. So I said that the king has given it. It is not not- 
given. The king said : Reverend Sir, in my kingdom I have given things 
that are not protected but not the things that are pifotected.; My! former 
words have been wrongly interpreted by you. The king then ordered Ye- 
shu-fo to be released. All Brahmins, religious men and women became 
flippy thanked Dhanika. As they were all pleased they requested the 
king to condone the past. 

VII 

* CX)KCLUSIOIsfS 

As may be expected, there is a fundamental agreement amongst the six 
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versions of the storj'. By a wrong interpretation of the first proclamation 
of the King of Magadha which the latter made at the time of his corona- 
tion, the Bhiksu Dhanika took away the wood owned by the king. He was 
thus guilty of tire offence of stealing (adattadana). The king’s law pro- 
vided the punishment by death for such offences, but as Dhanika was a 
houseless monk, he was allowed by the king to go away unscathed. Accord- 
ing to the law of Buddha it was one of the four grievous offences and the 
punishment prescribed for it was expulsion from the Sangha. 

But a detailed examination of the different versions will bring into 
prominence dieir differences and throw light on their origin. The namp of 
the king of Magadha is given in some of the Vinayas (Theravada, Dharma- 
guptaka, Mahasinghika) as Bimbisara but in two of them (Sarvastivada 
and Mula-Sarvasastivada) as Vaidehiputra Ajata&tru. In the Mahisasaka 
Vinaya no name is given. The name of the Chief Minister of the king is 
given as Vassakara only in two versions (Theravada, Mahisasaka). No 
name is given in other versions. In the Sarvastivada and Mula-Sarvastivada 
versions he is called the “ the city Chief ” and the “ Chief Minister in charge 
of the city”, both probably meaning the same officer— the nagara-vy&ua- 
h&raka-‘mahamitra. The Mahasanghika-vinaya alone tells us that it was 
the king himself who was out on inspection. In this connection the sarry 
Vinaya gives us an interesting information that it was an old custom of the 
kings to go out once in five days to inspect the arsenal, the treasury, the 
palace, the horses, the elephants, chariots etc. 

In regard to the causes which led Dhanika to build a tiled cottage on 
the Bsigiri mountain the account of the first five Vinayas (Theravada, 
Sarvastivada, Mahi^saka, Dharmaguptaka and Mula-Sarvastivada) is un- 
animous. Dhanika built grass huts thrice but every time it was destroyed by 
the people who came to collect fuel-wood and grass and the wood taken 
away. But the Maha^ghika-vinaya gives quite a different account. 
Dhanika built huts three times to live in but evay time it was taken by 
more elderly monks on the pretext that they were old in age but Dhanika 
was young and capable of building a new hut for himself. 

As may be expected, the Mahasanghika Vinaya has introduced dements 
which are characteristic of the special leanings of the school. The followers 
of this school bdieved that Buddha was lokottara, supra-mundane, and that 
his divine powers were limitless. This doctrine had evidently its influence 
on all writing on the school. Thus the Vinaya of this school alone says t ha t 
when Buddha came to the tiled cottage of Dhanika “ the gods and the divi- 
nities opened the door for him ” and that “ although the door was low the 
Tathagatha entered it without lowering his head”. 

But the Sarvastivada and the Dharmaguptaka vinayas which are sup- 
posed to follow strictly the conservative traditions (Stfaaviraviada) are hot 
quite immune from this influence. Both the Vinayas say that while Buddha y. 
28 " ■ = 5 if 
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saw the tiled cottage of Dhaaika from a distance, he came to know what 
it was, evidently through his supetnatural power,' but .he still made enquiries 
about it from Ananda according, to the .ordinary human custom. The 
Mulasarv&stivada version betrays this, influence to a .larger extent. When 
Buddha intended to regulate the habitation of monks he started not direc% 
with their dwellings but with, the dwellings of the gods, demi-gods, etc. This 
was because! he wasi the master not of this world alone but of all the three' 
worlds (tri-dhatu). 

One of the most important things which the Pali Vinaya fails to state 
is the reason which guided Buddha to order the demolition of the tiled 
cottage of Dhanika. It is simply said that it was unbecoming o! a recluse 
to possess such a hut and that it might bring downfall to those who would 
come after. The Sarvastivada and the Mula-sarvastivada Vinayas are also 
silent about it. The former says that Buddha feared that the anyaiinhikas 
might ridicule the Buddhists and say During the life time of Buddha the 
sin defiles the law The latter almost reproduces the same sentence. None 
of these three Vinayas say why the construction of a tiled hut w^as un- 
becoming of a r-dcluse and why by doing so a Buddhist monk exposed him- 
self to the ridicule of the heretics. The three other Vinayapitakas, viz. the 
Mahisasaka-vinaya, the Dharmaguptaka and the Mahasanghika, give a 
cogent reason for Buddha's ordering the demolition of the tiled hut. The 
Mahiiasaka says that Buddha disapproved of Dhanika’s act because il 
involved the killing of living beings. Buddha says : “ By this bad act lie 
has gravely injured the living things. He is not sorry for it. I have previ- 
ously spoken in different ways on the law of mercifulness. The Venerable 
Ones will in various ways ridicule the Bhifesus doing like this." Buddha 
then clearly says : “ If you, Bhik$us, bum tiles you will commit the Tu4o- 
the (Thullacaya) sin. You will be guilty of Tu-ki-lo (Dukkata) The 
Dharmaguptaka says the same thing. Buddha disapproved of Dhanika's act 
because it involved injury to living beings. Buddha says : I have con- 
stantly and in numberless ways spoken about kindness to living beings. Why 
has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by collecting fire-wood 
and cow-dung burnt it ? He should have thus made the tiles red and com- 
mitted Tu-‘M4o (Dukkata)." The MahasMghika says that Buddha dis- 
approved of the construction of the tiled hut for two reasons. Firstly because 
it involved injury to living beings and secondly because it was unhealthy. 
Buddha says : Then again by burning the earth you will kill ail sorts of 
living beings. The tiled house is cold in winter and very hot in summer. 
It destroys sleep and brings disease and pain.^’ On this point therefore the 
Pali Vinaya seems to be defective. With the developmicnt of the Saiigha 
certainly a time came when the monks could not quite tolerate an injunction 
prohibiting the use of dwelling places made of tiles or burnt bricks. The 
Piali, the Sarvastiv§da and thd Mula-sarvastimda-Vinayas in this regard 
seem to have suffered some alteration in the hands of their redactors. 
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The imperfection of the Kii account can be noticed in another connec- 
tion. While describing the tiled cottage of Dhanika it says that “ it was a 
b^utiful, lovely, pleasing, red hut, just like a little indragopa and just like 
the sound of a si^l bell, so was the sound of this hut” (kutika dbUrupa 
iassaniya pasSdika lohitika seyyathapi indragopaka seyyathSpi ndnia kinkint- 
kdsaddo evameva tassa kutikaya saddo ahosi). But the last part of the 
sentence — “ just like the sound of a small bell, so was the sound of this hut ” 
seertK to be absurd. The MahBasaka-vinaya is more complete on this point. 
It says : “ At the time of the wind blowing it (i.e. the hut) made the sound 
The colour of the cottage is compared with different things 
, 5. According to the Pali Vinaya it was red like an 


of a guitar”. ' 
in, the different Vinayas. 
tndragopa which is according to the PSIi commKitaries a coial-red in.sp.-t . 
According to the Dharmaguptaka the colour of the hut was red like fire, 
according to the Mula-sarvastivada it was like the jatika flower while 
according to the Mahasanghika it was like the Udumbara flower. 

On another point the accounts of the Pali, Sarvastivada and Mflla- 
Sarvastivada Vinayas are less interesting than the accounts of the other 
Vinayas. It is about the wood which was taken from the wood-yard in 
charge of the royal officer on the false pretext. The Pali Vinaya says that 
these were sticks ‘ held for the king, serving to repair the city laid down in 
case of accident” inagara-pa{isamkharikmi dpadattSiSya nikkhittmi). 
According to the Sarvastivada it is “ the heavy sticks used for protecting the 
city*" and according to the Mula-Sarvastivada it was wood “to be used for 
the destroyed parts of the great city of Rajagrha.” The Dharmaguptaka 
amply says that it was the wood retained for the king. But the Mahisasaka 
and the Mahasanghika accounts attach greater importance to the wood taken 
away by Dhanika. Acrarding to the former it was “ the big wood used for 
the city rampart ”, whereas according to the latter it was “ two of the five 
flying ladders Probably the last two accounts mean the same thing. The 
wood taken away by Dhanika was therefore of such importance as the king 
could not afford to lose it without a proper enquiry. 

The comparative study of the different versions of the story of Dhanika 
therefore shows that in spite of their fundamental similarity in r^ard to 
the commission of the sin of stealing by a monk for the first time, there are 
important and significant differences between them. They raise problons 
which may be answered only from a thorough and comparative study of all 
the six Vinayas. 




EARLY BUDDHISM AND THE TAKING OF LIFE 

Miss I. B, HORNER, m.a; 

The Indian genius we are often, and rightly, told is for religion ; and 
when the rdigion we now call Buddhism arose in the sixth century B.c. in 
India, the tradition and exercise of religious thought, speculation and liveli- 
hood were strong, and they were protected. Kings were patrons of religion, 
and the men of religion commanded much respectful attention and enjoyed 
kindly and honourable treatment alike from kings, ruling chieftains, tlieir 
ministers and the ordinary people. There abounded, as early Buddhist and 
Jain texts show, all kinds of as<^cs, tapasas, numerous wandering teachers 
and students, paribbajakas, and a diversity of sects, titthiyas, many of them 
brahminical. Among the most famous of all the religious groups were tiie 
Jams, whose doctrines were already well developed by the time of the rise 
of Buddhism. 

In India in the sixth oentury B.c. there was thus much that went by 
the name of religion ; and there was much besides that masqueraded under 
a rdigious guise. For example, there wa^ the offering of sacrifices, partly 
made for temporal gains, and which might involve the taking of life. There 
were, on the other hand, various other habits and customs which, while no 
attempt was made to attribute thdr origin, observance or perpetuation to 
any religious source, yet also depended on the taking of life. Impelled, 
perhaps by a mixture of motives, the two greatest religious systems flourish- 
ing in these times. Jainism and Buddhism, both made an indelible impres- 
sion not only on the India of their day but, in the case of Buddhism, on the 
lands where it has since spread, by the firm stand they took against the 
prevalence of practices which deprived creatures of life. The object of this 
paper is to discuss in a general way the attitude adopted by Early Buddhism 
to a practice which it deplot^. 

There is no doubt that in the lay world of the Early Buddhist epoch 
life was frequently ddiberately and knowingly destroyed. Human life was 
taken by kings and their armies in battle. It was taken again by murderers 
who, after all, broadly speaking, do in an unorganised way what armies do in 
an organised way. Animal life was taken by kings and their attlendants 
when out for the pleasure of hunting. It was taken, althou^ unintention- 
ally, by farmers ploughing and by agriculturists digging. It was taken by 
anycme who felled a tree,i or destroyed vegetable growth,^ who trampled down 
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so that the royal kitchen could feed hundreds of people and the king s popu- 
larity thereiby increased. But Asoka, who became exceedingly sensitive to 
the taking of animal life, abolished this communal feeding, first of all reduc- 
ing the number of animals to be slain daily to three, and for use only at the 
royal table itself, and then decreed on the rock that “ even those three living 
creatures shall not be slain in the future.” The Emperor’s conviction of the 
sanctity of animal life culminated in his Pillar Edict V, assigned to the 
date 243 B.C. This lays down “ an elaborate code of regulations restricting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals throughout the empire. Those 
regulations were imposed upon all classes of the population without distinc- 
tion of creed, social customs, or religious sentiment.”® The broad principles 
of Buddhist teaching on compassion to all that lives and breathes here finds 
concrete, detailed and definite expression. Asoka applied this teaching to 
his times, he lived it, and he spread it through the unusual medium of hard 
rock and polished pillar. 

It may have been acquaintance of the fact that during the early Buddhist 
epoch some ccmtrol was exercised over the unchecked slaughter of animals 
which emboldened Asoka to restrict their destruction or mutilation on certain 
days : on holy days. Although we have little knowledge of any such pre- 
vious interdictions, Asoka’s Pillar Edict would suggest in some form these 
had existed before his time, and that therefore he was continuing a practice, 
perhaps expanding it, but not innovating it. A brief reference is found in 
the Vimya to a “ non-slaughter day.” In the story of the lay woman fol- 
lower SuK>iya, it appears that before she cut a pi«:e of flesh from her own 
thigh for an ill monk to whom she had promised some broth, she had a 
search for meat made throughout Benares. But she was told that none was 
to hand, “ for today is not a slaughter day ”, maghato ajjafi The JMaka 
mentions the “dram of no-slau^ter” being sounded through a town,i® and 
as having been heard by kings of old,^^ and it mentions a zemindar who had 
laid an interdiction upon the slau^ter of animals.^^ 

It is tempting to suppose that some of these no-slaughter days coincided 
with the uposatka, or Observance days^ days of the new and the full moons 
when monks in each “residence” recited their body of Platimokkha rules, 
and when lay people were meant to abstain from some of their more conge- 
nial activities. And for such a coinciding there is support from a fataka in 
which it is said that a man was unable to giet meat, not merely because it 
was a no-slaughter day but, with greater precision, because it was a “ fast day 
on which there was no slaughter,” uposathamaghMQ.^^ This may well have 
been the case, but yet it throws little light upon any early connection made 
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between such a restriction and special days. For the Jataka prose is com- 
paratively late, and was prcfeably composed nearer to Asoka’s time than to 
Gotama’s. 

Tliere is plenty of evidence however to show that, before Asoka’s reign, 
Gotama had protested against the taking of life. His surviving talks and 
prohibitions and “allowances” (afiujammi) too— are addressed mainly to 
monks, and these after all formed his most malleable as well as his most 
vulnerable material since they were under the contrd and discipline of the 
Order, of which he was, as the canon shows particularly the Vinaya, the foun- 
tain head. Yet records are not lacking where Gotama is portrayed as either 
directly or by implication trying to drive home to lay people his abhorrence 
of taking life. 


In one respect, he was not unsuccessful. For he was instrumental in 
biinging about a decrease in the popularity of great animal sacrifices. But 
in the three other ways— that is, in warfare, agriculture and meat eating 
with its attendant trades of hunting, trapping and butchery, it may be said 
that he met with only a limited success. There is no means of assessing 
the number of those who turned to the humaner way of life presHited to 
them by Gotama. It would however be reasonable to suppose that some 
of his contemporaries responded to his gifts of persuasion, and, further in- 
spired by a feeling for ahiiiisa, refrained from activities which involved des- 
troying animal or human life. For this has been the case later and in other 
Buddhist lands. On the other hand, there is no doubt that even if warfare, 
agriculture and meat-eating diminished somewhat as lay occupations in 
Gotama’s times, they were by no means aboli^ed nor even largely re- 
nounced. And for this two chief reasons may be adduced ; in the first place, 
kings and people did not want to give up these ways of ministering to 
their ambitions, livelihood or pleasure ; and in the second, since Gotama 
was not a temporal ruler, he had no actual power to impose a body of 
lestrictive regulations and penalties on the laity as he had on his monastic 
followers. 

With blood-sacrifice the case was different The times were ripe for 
its virtual abolition ; and it only needed some authoritative lead, some cham- 
pion, and the support of a strong-minded, convinced and articulate oppon- 
ent for the perhaps already dying brahminical customs of animal sacrifice 
and of such human sacrifice as there was to fall into decay. Gotama en- 
tered the area ; and according to passages in the canon, howelver infrequent 
he spoke with vigour. Of his protests, I will uffintion two : the one serioiB, 
the other revealing a deli^tful sense of humour. Both are wdl known. 
The serious protest is found in verses occurrh^ in the Satnyutta, An^ttara, 
Sttttimpita sad Itivuttaka.^* v; 

— ' , , ^ 
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The sacrifices called the Horse the Man, 

The Teg"throvm Site, the Drink of' Victory, 

The Bolts Withdrawn, and all the mighty iuss 
These are not rites which bring a rich result. 

Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

Never to such a rite as that repair 
The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where there is no bustle nor no fuss 
Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual. 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

To such a sacrifice as this repair 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results. 

These to the celebrant are blest, not cursed. 

The oblation runneth o’er ; the gods are pleased. 

This is serious and persuasive. Yet the half humorous way which 
is chosen to convey the protest made in the Ku^danta Suttanta^^ does 
nothing to militate against its fundamental earnestness. In his introduc- 
tion to this Suttana which, as he points out,^® omsists of a legend obviously 
invented ad hoc, Rhys Davids wrote : ‘'having laughed the brahmin ideal 
of sacrifice out of court . . . the author or authors of the Suttana go on to 
say what they think a sacrifice ought to be. Far from exalting King Wide- 
Realm’s (Mahavijita) procedure, they put his sacrifice at the very bottom 
of a long list of sacrifices each better than the other, and leading up to the 
sweetest and highest of all, which is the attainment of Arahatship.^^ King 
Wide-Realm’s . sacrifice, although it never took place except in the half 
serious, half comic legend told for the sake of its moral, is, as described, 
typically Vedic in character. There would have been the slaughter of cows, 


goats, cocks and pigs. * As it was, in the legend, only ghee, oil, butter, milk, 
honey and molasses were used, and largesse was distributed in the four 
quarters. Rhys Davids thinks that the battle over the Vedic form of 
sacrifice " was really won by die Buddhists and their allies. And the com- 
bined ridicule and earnestness of our Suttanta will have had its share in 
bringing about the victory.”^® 

At all events it is sufficiently clear that strictures such as th^e did not 
fall upon deaf ears. The people were sympathetic, broad-minded and not 
completely dominated by priestly superstition. In a word, they provided 
^ccellent material on which to work in the matter of suppressing the destruc- 
tion of animals for quasi-religious purposes, and the growing realisation that 
large-scale sacrifice was both spiritually and economically unsound will have 
played a decisive part in stamping it out. 


16. Dial. i. 162. 
18. Dial. I 165. 


15. D. I 127 E 
17. Dial L 164. 



as it was by other and still later people presumed to be the contemporaries of 
the story-teller : 

Thus, thus the wise condemn this ancient guilt, 
and folk condemn the sacrificers’ crime.=® 

This outstanding Sutta doubtless refers in its thirty-two verses to some 
ancient tradition of brahmin degeneracy. Instead of their former life of zeal 
and rectitude which need«i no animal sacrifices to abet it, later, in the lust 
for iwealth, brahmin priests procured the sacrifice of horses, men, and finally 
of cows. But sacrifice in its turn succumbed to the force of public opinion. 
Substantiation for such popular disapprobation may be found in the outcry 
the people made at the prospect of the sacrifice of dephants, horses, bulls 


19. RV. I. 162, 163 were us«i at horse-saciifices in Vedic ritual. 

20. A. B. Kaith, Religum and Philosophy of the V'Oda and Upanishads, p. 19J, 

21. Sn. Bramanadhammikasutta {No. 7 in Cufapagga). ^ 

22. Sn. 295-297. 23. 309. i ? 

24. Sm. 310. 25. S«. 313. : ‘ 
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This potent stand against a mistaken custom may have been further 
backed by the feeling, even by the knowledge, that in India animals had not 
always been offered up on the sacrificial altar There would appear 

to be a contrast between the religion of the Aryan invaders and the attitude 
adopted, in particular to the cow, by the cattle-breeding inhabitants of the 
overrun territory. Horsed'’ and cattle sacrifices were characteristic of the 
Vedic tribes ; and by their own religion they were enjoined to sacrifice cattle 
to their gods and to slay them for guests, the actual worsliip of the cow as 
such not being found in Rig-Veda.“ But, on the other hand, it would 
appear as though among the indigenous population a certain reverence for 
the cow liad gone back to a remote antiquity. The Suttanipdta, in a very 
remarkable Sutta, speaks of the brahmins of old as having regarded the 
ccw as their parents, brothers and kin, as their b«t friend and as the source 
of all healthful things. So in gratitude they never slaughtered cows.'-i'* But 
then there came a change. The brahmins became greedy and avaricious. 
Fired by the huge gifts they obtained from the king by instigating him to 
offer horses and human beings in sacrifice, their next choice fell upon cows. 
And Okkaka, the king, doomed hundreds and thousands of cows to be slain. 
A sense of the injustice and wickedness of this, fdt by the teller of this story : 
The cows that do no hurt with horn or hoof, 
yes, gentle lamblike cows that fill the pail, 
he bade be taken by the horn and slain^^ 
was shared by others at the time when of old this outrage (adhamma) began: 
’Tis wrong ! ’tis wrong ! arose th’united wail 
of Brahmas, India, titans, demons too, 
as cows were butchered for the sacrifice^* 
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and other fcmr4ootai creatures, and which is r^orded in a /alete story.^® 
The evidence provided by Pali ‘literature’" for: the suppr^^^^ of great 
animal sacrifices suggests that outside ' brahminical circks, this practice was 
not one particularly cherished by the ordinary people. 

This degeneration from harmless, rites to bloody sacrifices is noticed by 
Buddhaghosa in the Samyutta Commentary^'^ and by Dhammapala in the 
Itivuttaha Commentaryr^ in their exegesis on the verses beginning : “The 
sacrifices called the Horse, the Man,” already quoted. Formerly, these Com- 
mentaries tell us, the horse-sacrifice was smsa-medha; a corn cr 

crops festival ; the purisa-medka, human sacrifice, took the form of a six 
months gift of food and wages to great soldiers ; the throwing of the peg, 
sammdpdsa, was then called a bond to bind men’s hearts ; people addressed 
one another in affectionate language, vdcapeyya, the word being later altered 
to vdjapeyya, a sacrificial dvmk f^ and people were so pleasant that there 
was no need to bolt the doors of the houses.^® But, so the commentaries go 
on with no doubt the Suttanipdta in mind, in the tirnd of tlie former king, 
Okkiaka (who is there regarded as in part responsible for the bralimin ascen- 
dancy) the brahmins upset all this happy arrangement, and the four bases 
of popularity ” and contentment in the realm took on the aspect of sinister 
sacrifices and orgies.3i 

In speaking of human sacrifice, purisamedha, which in the verses quoted 
is mentioned with assamedha, horse-sacrifice, and three other rites which did 
not involve death for the victim, the question should be borne in mind of 
v/hether it was in early times ever more than a symbolical ceremony. No 
reference to the practice can be establi^ed in the Rig-Veda the Brahmanas 
do not describe a rite of an actual slaying of a man “ there is in the Sata- 
patha and Taittiriya Brahmanas and their Sutras merely the symbolic offer- 
ing of men,” as is the case in the Yajurveda.^^ Indeed evidaice for a 
human sacrifice on the lines of the horse-sacrifice appears to be provided only 
by twd of the later Sutras. 

This does not mean however that on occasion a man may not have been 

26. No. 43S. 27. SA. i. 144 ff. 28. It A. I 93. 

29. On Viajapeya, or Drink of Strength, see A. B. Keith, Religion and Pkilo-^ 
sophy of the Veda and Upamshadsy p. 339 ; and for mention of the ossamMha and 
the *'Vdjapfiya (soma sacrifice), associated with secular Brahmanism*’ as bang 
^‘two forms of sacrifice having a political significance, see B. C. Law, India as des- 
cribed ifs Early Texts of Buddhism and\ jedmsmy p. 205. 

30. C/. M^asthenes, Fragm. XXVII (McCrindle, Ancient India, p, 70) : 
‘Their houses and property they generally leave unguarded,” 

51* Of. G. S,. ii. 50, n, 1, to which I am indebted. 

32^ A. B. Keith, ReUgion <md PhUasophy af the Veda and Upafdskads, p, 347; 
and a H. L, vol. I, p. 106. 

38, A. B. Keith Religimt p, M7* . s 

34. A. B. Keith* C. S. I yol,T,-pp. 123, 136. ^ ’ ; 
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dain for some sacrificial purixsee. In the Takkariya Makars one brahmin 
proposes the slaughter of another so as to maie an oblation with his flesh 
and blood when a new gateway for a town was to be built Rouse in his 
translation of this /ataka/^<^ has an interesting note on the persistmce of 
traditos about human sacrifice at the founding of a building and so on 
so aS to propitiate the spirits disturbed by the digging,” and he refers to 
the rumours cuirent at the time of many young children being immured in 
tlie foundations of the Hooghly Bridge at Calcutta. Keith, in discussing the 
later Saiphitas and Brahmaijas, alludes to the building of an altar for the 
sacred fire. He says, “ in one sense no doubt this was an ancient and simple 
rite, accompanied as so often by the slaying of a man in order to «ecare 
the abiding character of the structure.”^^ Even if there was some tradition, 
as the Bali Canon and commentaries may surest, for a full scale Human 
Sacrifice similar to the Horse Sacrifice, evidence is lacking for any actual 
slaying of a human victim or victims. The more casual, and far less costly 
sacnfice of one man on occasions when buildings were being erected appears 
to be better attested. There is no ground for believing however that it was 
customary to offer human beings on such occasions ; there are more grounds 
for believing that in early Buddhist times any form of human sacrifice was 
much less common than animal sacrifice. Yet however progressive and 
enli^tened was the bulk of the peculation, there was always a badrward 
elemmt to contend with, the element which, for example made oblations 
(Mik{mma)ofdeeTmdmmetoyiakkMs.^^ 


It would moreover seem as if animal saaifl<» had been superimposed, 
partly as a royal and priestly undertaking, on an older tradition of haim- 
lessness, breaking it, cutting into it, it is true, but not crushing it into obli- 
vion. The survival, the memory, of this tradition, denying to animal sacri- 
fice the status of an unbroken custom, must be regarded as a further reasem 
why any difficulties which the Early Buddhists may have met in fitting for 
the abolition of the sacrifice of horses and cattle, in particular, were by no 
means insuperable. 

The Early Buddhist attitude to warfare, agriculture and meat-eating was 
more mixed than was its attitude to blood-sacrifices. It madp. no whole- 
hearted condemnation of these three practices although they all i»ntaii the 
talmg of life. But it did what it could to lessen their incidence and popu- 
larity. The most fertile field for reform was the mraiastic Order. Monks 
were f^idden to have more than a minimum to do with armies^® on pain of 
committing offences which needed confession, as their expiation ; and no one 


who was a soldier, subsumed imder the heading “in a king’s pay,” was 


35. M iv. 246. 

37, C. H. yoL I, p. 142. 
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allowed to forth from home into homelessness,, that is,,, to' take toe 
first st^ to becoming a monk. -Further, monks' were forbidden to ^ dig the 
soil or to get another to do a rule which presumably' couid have been 
companioned by another to cover ploughing. But because monks were en- 
tirely supported by the laity, and because apparently they had not attempted 
to plough, there was no occasion to formulate such a prohibition. But a 
different set of considerations was entailed in regard to eating meat, the 
result of which was that monks were allowed to eat meat and fish provided 
that it was pure ” in three respects, which means a monk had neither seen, 
heard nor suspected that it had been killed on puipose for him ; and fur- 
ther, provided that it was not the flesh of certain animals which it was made 
unallowable to eat.^® 

I will say a little more about these three practices in turn and will 
begin with warfare. But I have written about the early Buddhist view^s on 
this subject elsewhere.^^ I will here only point out that Gotama is represaited 
neither as having glossed over nor as having passed by its existence without 
a word of censure. On the contrary, he faced the fact of fighting openly 
and frankly, and in three main ways. In the first place, there are verses, 
attributed to him, depicting the utter futility and inconclusiveness of war,^^ 
and more verses contrasting the use of force with the exercise of dhamnia,^^ 
conscience, what ought to be done because it is right. Yet, although the love 
of fitting is deeply embedded in the human heart, there were apparently 
some people in the times to which the Vinaya purports to refer who regret- 
ted that they had to have anything to do with an army.^^ It was their karma 
which drove^ them to this means of livelihood, and in a vicious circle this 
means of livelihood set up a new bad karma for them. Many classes 
people, as the Suttmipdta enumerates, including the farmer, kmsaka, the 
fighting man, yodhdjiva, and the sacrifice^ ydjaka, are what they are because 
of their deeds, kammand^^ 

Again, it is interesting to notice that public opinion^^ and the opinion 
of the pious monks, well as that ascribed to Gotama, was against 
monks talking tiracchdmkathd,^^ low, inferior talk concerned with mundane 
matters, and that two out of its twenty-seven specified forms are talk about 
armies and talk about fights. Such talk is said to be connected with the 


40. Vin. I 74. 41. yin, iv, 33, Pac, 10. 

42. Vin. I 238, iL 197, iii, 171, Af. I 369. 43. Vin, L 219 f. 

44. Ceylon Daily News, Vesak Number, 1939 ; and (briefly) B. B. ii, Intr. 
p. xx3di. 

45. S. I 85. 46. Dhp. 256, 257. 

47. Vim iv. ;L04, 105, 107. 48. Sn. 650-662. 

49. Vm. lY, 164. m. Vkk I 188. 51. A. v. 128-129. 

52. Also mentioned at B. I 7, m, 54 ; M. i. 513, ii. 1, 23. In all these, 
passages, except D, i. 7, wanderem are spoken of as talking tiracchdnakathd. 
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goal near to tend to the highest form of godly life-^s In substituting ten topics 
of conversation Gotama is made to say to the listening motiks that if th^ 
would engage in these they would outshine in brilliance the moon and sun— 
not to mention the wanderers, followers of other sects and who, as other 
records show, were prone to indulge in tir&cchanakatha.^* 

In the second place, it adds greatly to Gotama's fame as a leader of 
humanitarian thought and practice that he was able to eliminate warfare as 
an occupation for his monastic followers who, after all. formed a consider- 
able proportion of the population. In this respect Eastern monachism differs 
strikingly from Western, where monks not only regarded themselves as 
soldiers of Christ but saw nothing wrong or incongruous in resorting to arms. 
Fighting was automatically dosed to Buddhist monks by their third P&rajika 
rule : if they deprived a human being of life or incited him to commit sui- 
cide or instigated another person to murder him, they committed an offence 
cf the utmost gravity whose penalty was expulsion from the Order. They 
were further debarred from fighting by other rules which made it an offence, 
although of a lesser kind, knowingly to take animal life.®® And since two 
of the four “ wings ” of an army assisted of dephants and horses, these were 
inasmuch danger as the infantry {patti) of being targets for destruction in 
battle. 

The third way in which Gotama faced the fact of fighting was, however 
strange this may seem, by expressing a certain admiration for the soldier. 
Although metaphors from warfare are less frequent in Buddhist than in 
Christian literature,*® there are several similes which are military in nature, 
their point usually being to encourage monks to be steadfast in endeavour as 
soldiers are steadfast in battle and to wage spiritual battles as thej' wage armed 
ones. Discipline was the aim for both. On the other hand unstable monks are 
likened to the (five kinds of) warriors who lose heart : as the latter falter 
at various (preliminary) stages of the battle so the former falter if they are 
unable to steer quite clear of women.®^ Thus soldiers, even cowardly ones, 
have thdr uses as pegs on which to hang various aspects of Buddhist teach- 
ing for nffinks. 

And the same may be said of the soldiers’ various battle adjuncts : the 
warrior elephant and horse. The former especially is used in metaphor. 
But it is interesting to find that the wa 3 rs in which a monk is compared to 
a battle dephant represent as a rule quite initial stages in his spiritual train- 
ing. For example^ when monks are! compared to elephants who falter when 


53. S. V. 420. 54. A, v. 120. 

55. Vin. iv. 33, 35, 49, 125. 

56. Pss. Breth., p. 144, n. 1. But see T. R. Glover, The Disciple, 1942, who, 

in his diapter on The Soldier points out that in Paul’s Epistles the soldier and the 
athlete are “sometimes confused by Englidi readers". '’-11 

57. A. iii. 89, lOOi 
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going forth to battle because each of thdr five senses is afflicted by disagree- 
able sensations— a metaphor whicffl resembles that of the soldiers who lose 
heart almost before the battle begins— it is to show that such monks are not 
yet immiine to the lure of the five senses.®® Again, as the elephant, entering 
battle, destroys all parts of the fourfold army and endures the blows of 
weapons, so should a monk destroy all sensual thinking and endure physical 
disa)mfort.®» Both these metaphors point to stages where a monk is not 
far advanced in his training. 

A verse from the Them§athd<^o further suggests tliat only the early stages 
of the training were envisaged where warrior-elephant similes are used. This 
verse is ascribed to the former soldiers, Soaja, Pofiriya’s son.®^ After having 
gone forth, he remained so sluggish and did not apply his mind to medita- 
tion that Gotama had to admonish him. He thereupon reflecting upon his 
shortcomings and working for insight®® uttered this verse : 

If in the fight my warrior elephant 
Advanced, 'twere better, fallen from his back. 

Dead on the field and trampled I should lie. 

Than beaten live a captive to the foe. 

This is a verse which comes well from a former soldier ; and it may be only 
accidental that Sana compares his own almost desperate state after he had 
turned monk with his imagined desperate state in battle due to being dis- 
lodged from his elephant. But, on the other hand, this compariscm may be 
deliberate since in other similes battle elephants are apt to be connected with 
weak or elementary attainments in the life of religion. 

Agricultcre does not involve the taking of human life, but in the proress 
of ploughing and digging small animals and insects may be destroyed. Now 
in regard to taking life. Early Buddhism drew two distinctions. In the first 
place, there was a distinction betwmi taking it deliberately and taking it 
unintentionally. Thus if monks took human or animal life in the latter way 
there was no offence for them.®® But if they took it knowingly and inten- 
tionally there was, as I have already indicated, the most serious penalty in 
the case of human life, and a jraalty also, although less severe, in the case 
of animal life. For in the seccmd place. Early Buddhism recognised a dis- 

58. Aiii. 1S7, 59. A ii. H6, iii. 161. 60. Thag. IM. 

61. Thag. and Vin. evince some discrepandes. This is one, for Vm. i. 74 
forbids monks to allow anyone in the king’s pay to go forth. Again, Vm. i. 79 
decrees that motnks shall not let a youth under fifteen years of age go forth. B-ut dx 
‘•boy-theras” are mentioned in Thag., all of them recorded in the Corny, to have 
‘•gtxne forth” when seven years old, including Sivah, who lay in his mother’s 
womb for seven yrars before being bom, but who “went forth” on die seventh 
day after this event {Thag^ A. i. 147). 

62. From Corny, on Thag. 194. ' 

63. Vin. ill T9ff„ iv. 33, 35, 48, 125. 
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tinction between men and animals. But since tiiis was in degree rather than 
in kind, it therefore held it as principle of ri^t behaviour for monks that 
diey should destroy neither the one nor the cAher. 

Agriculture certainly opened the door to the danger of taking ; ufe. a 
farmer could hardly a%’oid killing or maiming small creatures in the soil. 
Yet, because he did not destroy tliem of set purpose, the evil of taking nfe 
was not the point of Gotama's famous ploughing talk with the farmer 
Bharadvaja.“‘ The point was that his kind of ploughing— that of the tnind 
and spirit— was richer in result than the farmer’s ploughing of the land, 
and it was meant to show how much finer were the activiti® of t hos e who 
were able to devote themselves to a spiritual instead of a mundane way of 


But agriculture had been practised from time immemorial. Moreover, 
it was. in the India of Gotama’s days as it had been for centuries previously, 
not only the «:onomic mainspring of the people and by far the greatest 
industry, but its results were vital to the life, health and prosperity of the 
entire population. So vividly had this been realised even in remotest anti- 
quity, and in lands wide apart, that ceremony and ritual had come to be 
connected with the chief agricultural operations of the year. 

Everything depended on the fertility of the crops. These therefore had 
to be sown in an atmosphere of the rite and festival. It is true that this may 
have dwindled by the Early Buddhist epoch, evai if it had not disappeared 
altogether. Yet certainly the tradition remained. The JatSkmidana, the 
Introduction to the Jatakas, a collection of stories of the past, contains a 
valuable description of a Festival of Sowing or of Seed-time, called a vappa- 
mahgdaF^ This was a ploughing festival, in which the king played a lead- 
ing part. The people decorated the city like a deva’s mansion and all the 
servants and workmen, in spotless white clothes and adorned with scented 
garlands, collected at the king’s house. A tiiousand ploughs, nangala. were 
yoked “ for the king’s work ”. He himself had a goldai plough ornamented 
with red gold, and the horns, reins and goads of the oxen wiere ornamented 
with gold. Of the thousand ploughs, almndred and seven (or seven hundred 
and ninety-nine®«) were adorned with silver as were the yokes and reins of 


64. S. i. 172, Sn. 76-80. 65. Jo. i. 57. 

66. Ja. i. 57. The Pali is ekena iinmrt atihasata^ and ekounatthamtatii. Rhys 
Davids, Bud. Birth Stories, 1880, p. 74 renders "a hundred and eight nunus one”, 
and A. K. Coomaraswamy, Bi-Veda as Land-ndma-BSk, p. 14 as “a hundred and 
seven ”. At some time 108 certainly came to be regarded as an auspicious number ; 
108 marks on the soles of the Buddha’s feet, 1(® “books” in' the Tibetan canon, 
108 beads on a Buddhist rosary. On the other hand has the meaning, of 

“ a great number ” and as sudr is 800. This is the meaning wMdi C. P. D. ad - . 
cribes to this passage. Moreover iina is gaietally jurefixed to round numbers. But 
‘799 ministers' was large in proportimi to the then 200 ploughmen, unless this was 
an intentional device used to emphaase the importance of the ooasion. . . 
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their oKcn ; and these were used by thd ministers. The ploughmen took the 
remaining plou^s and plou^ed from this way and that, ito cito, perhaps 
up and down, while the king went oraio pararti parato orayti, from the hither 
to the further (side) and back again, perhaps across the field, on the analogy 
of mato pcTsujt when crossing a river. There is no doubt that once this was 
a most important festival and things were done on a lavish scale. 

The JMakmidam relates that while the ritual ploughing was in pro- 
gress the shadow of the Jambu-tree stood steady and circular.®' Tliis inci- 
dent provides a clue to the time of the y^r when the festival %vas held, for 
it relates to a solar solstice, and as the seed will have been sown at the 
turning of the year, it is reasonable to assume that the spring equinox was 
intended. 

The Samyutta Commentary^^ and the Suttanipata Commentary, in 
passages very similar to one another, discriminate between a wet-sowing and 
a dry-sowing,’'" and in elucidating the verses addressed to Bharadvaja say 
that here the latter is meant. This is the first sowing of the year in a land 
fertile enough to bear two sowings annually, and it is done before the ground 
has been watered by the rains of the monsoon (June-September). It would 
therefore have taken place about the same time of year as the mangalavappa 
of the Jdtakanidma. 

The Samyutta Commentary goes into a good deal of detail, as does the 
Suttanipata Commentary, as thou^ recalling a ceremony no longer custo- 
mary and therefore in need of recapitulation. Both say that they are des- 
cribing a mangalavappa or Sowing Festival, a ritual sowing, which took 
place on the ^ist day (of the sowing). After this the sowing went on in the 
ordinary way and without any ritual. Each of the three thousand oxen was 
adorned with golden hooves and silver horns, and all had sweet smieHing 
wifite garlands. Their bodies ware coloured with signs or marks {lakkhana) : 
some black, some white, some red, soirsie variegated. The fronts of the 
ploughs, the yokes and goads were decorated with gold. The leading plough 
was yoked with eight oxen, the othsrs with four each. There were five 
hundred pdoughmen, all clad in white, and they were adorned with scented 
garlands and arrayel with bunches of flowers on their right shoulders ; their 
limbs were dyed red and yellow and they got the ploughs into teams of ten. 
No king is ^ken of as taking part in the sowing here, but the brahimn 
farmer Bharadvaja. 

He had his beard attended to, he bathed, he was smeared with sweet- 


67. /«. i. 58. 68. SA. i. 242 f. 69. Sn. A. 137 f. 

70. Cf. VA. 550, udakavappa, sowing in water, and thalavappa (v. 1. thula-), 
sowing on the dry ground. Cj. Megasthaiesi, Frapn. XI (McCrindle, Ancient India, 
p. 55) and Strabo, Geograph:^ 15. 1. 13. 

71. Probably meaning ceremooially here. 
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at the time of crops,” sassasumafa,*^'^ It looks as though any ancient festi- 
val to celebrate the ripening of the grain had given place to the practical 
and careful attention which by common consent was bestowed upon the 
growing crops, but which had nothing ritual about it. The dying out, if 
this were indeed the case, either of this festival or of that held at showing 
time in no way impaired tlie ix)pular determination to keep the land pro- 
ductive. Crops were regarded as supremely valuable by the lay contem- 
poraries of the early Buddhist monks, and agriculture was ranked in the 
VinayUf which was intended principally and one might say almost exdu- 
: sively for monks, as one of the three ‘‘ high works ” or activities.*® It was 
not therefore an occupation which would yield easily or extensively to 
Gotama’s deprecations of it. 

He realised that while people remained in the world, no radical altera- 
tion could be made in many of their activities, it was only when any 
member of the laity felt the call to come apart and decided to renounce the 
world and to become a monk that proliibitions, made partly for the sake 
of protecting living creatures and partly for the sake of the monies’ moral 
welfare, could be enforced and made fruitful. The monk world had a different 
code from the lay world, for it was one of as complete non-harming as it 
was possible to achieve. But in the completeness of this there was a curious 
anomaly connected with some of the foods that a monk might eat. 

The eating of neither fish nor meat was banned for monks ; and if not 
positively encouraged was likewise not positively discouraged. Indeed fish 
and meat formed two out of the five permissible '‘soft foods,” the other 
three being different cereals.’'^® It looks as if, because the laity were neither 
stopped from growing grain, which after all did not involve the intaitionai 
taking of life, nor from occupations which made the eating of meat possible, 
so similarly the monks were allowed to partake of cereals, fish and meat. 
But we have seen that in the case of the last two, certain restrictions were 
imposed : meat, and fish, had to be “ pure ” in the three respects, and meat 
had to be “ the meat of those (animals) whose meat is allowable.”®^ Gifts to 
the Order were made allowable, keppakata, by the donor uttering some 
phrase to the effect that he was giving, for, with a few minor exceptions, it 
was an offence to take anything not givan.®^ But, especially in times of scar- 
city, monks had a right to ask, and in fact incurred an offence of wrong- 
doing if they did not, whether the meat that was being given to them was 
that of certain animals : of an elephant, horse, dog, serpent, lion, tiger, 
leopard, bear or hyena.®^ For the meat of these animals came to be un- 
allowed. But the reasons for this ban do not in the least imply that for 

77. Ju. I 143. 7S. ^ 

79. e.g. at Vm. iv, 83. Vin, iv. 88. 

81. PiiijM II. 82, Vim I 218 ff. 
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monks or laity meat-eating was thought to be wrong in ifeelf. Eleplianfe 
and hor^ are attributes of royalty ; do^ and serpents are revolting and 
disgusting ; while to eat any of tire will animals mentioned, including again 
the serpent, mi^t involve tire monks in personal danger. 

Many otiier passages shot?, altliough almost incidmitally, that the eating 
of meat was thought of as customary, and monks are recorded to have done 
so often enough to give meat the appearance of having been a fairly con- 

There was the monk to whom Suppiya promised 
a piece of her own thigh, 
There w’as the nun Uppalavarjna who got 
a robber chief, and which having 
And there were 


stant article of their diet, 
broth, already referred to, and to whom she sent 
having prepared it, sampadelva. 
as a gift some meat from a cow killed by 
prepared, mmpddetva, she wished to present to Gotama. 
the monks who were allowed to take and eat the kills of wild aniwak, 
which of course would be other animals, and they had these cooked, paca- 
petvS, before eating them. Only in the c^ of a strange non-human disease 
were monks allowed the remedy of the raw flesh and blood of pigs.^^ These 
are instances taken only at random. 

While injunctions survive showing which animals’ fl^h was forbidden, 
there are none specifying which was allowed. Thus, in the absence of any 
definite rulings, we have to piece together our knowledge of those early times 
from any source that seems helpful or suggestive. We have just seen that 
if monks ate beef or tlie kills of wild animals or, in certain circumstances, 
the raw flesh of pigs no objection was made. Similes which dQ>ict the 
cattle-butcher and his apprentice displaying piecemeal at the cross-roads the 
carcass of the ox they have slain,®® hacking at the inwards,®" or flinging a 
bare bone to a famished dog who has made his way to the slaughter house,*® 
all indicate the cattle-butcher to have been a well known part of the existing 
social fabric, ministering to the needs of those who had no objection to 
eating beef. There is too the simile which compares the life of man, insigni- 
ficant, trifling and full of ill and trouble, to the cow about to be slaughtered, 
and who with every step she takes while being driven to the shambles, comes 
nearer to her death and destruction.*® 

References to sheg), although often to their wool and the puiposes which 
this served,®® point to these animals as forming a useful part of the animal 
population of India then as now. And from further reference to the cattle- 
butcher, the sheep-butcher, the pork-butcher, the deer-hunter and the fowler, ®> 
and also to the fishermen, all selling their wares,®® it would seem beyond 


Vin. ML 208. 

Vin. i. 202-3. 

M. i. 244, S. iv. 56, A. iu. 380. 
A. iv. 138. 

VH iii. 104ff. = S. M. 254 ff. 
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all doubt that the laity ate the fiesh of, cows;: sheep; .deer,: and game- 
birds, and fish. Such are the 'animals which, (not, including ,fish) perhaps 
yielded '*the meat of those whose meat is allowable/', and hmas might be 
eaten by the monks if offered them, so long ' as , the , other necessary, conditions 
w^ere fulfilled. 

There is a verse in the Theragatha^^ which speaks of snaring a monkey 
by means of some sticky stuff, lepa, glue or' pitch. The process Is explained 
in the Smnyutta^^ where finally the hunter, having caught the monkeys, spits 
him then and there and prepares him for eating, masajpti met charcoal 
■■ embers. We heat of a monk keeping a female monkey, and of another 
monkey which was confined in captivity.®® But there is no evidence that 
monkeys ever formed any part of a monk’s diet. They were, probably only 
eaten by such low people as hunters. 

Although the eating of meat by laity and monks alike is tacitly con- 
doned, the bloody trades which bring animals to destruction for this purpo^ 
by no means escape condemnation. Verses ascribed to the nun Punoa®^ 
speak of sheep-butchers, pork-butchers, fishermen and trappers, together with 
executioners and thieves, as evil-doers who cannot be freed from their evil 
deeds by the rite of ablution.®® For then all aquatic creatures would go to 
heaven, which is clearly absurd. She is speaking to a brahmin who believes 
in the efficacy of purification by water, but her vers*^ plainly show the con- 
viction that butchers, fishermen and trappers are doersl of wrong. The 
Anguttara, in knitting beings to their deeds,®® posits one of two bourns and 
uprising for those who make onslaught on creatures (restraint from which 
is the first the moral habits or Mas) , who are hunters, bloody-handed, 
given over to killing and slaying : either downright woe in hell, or rebirth 
in the womb of an animal Again, horribly painful consequences in aftea- 
lives are ascribed to those who in this life had been butchers, hunters and 
trappers.^®® But similar painful consequences for their cruel deeds here are 
also ascribed to animal tamers, slanderers, frauds, adulterers and fortune- 
tellers. It is therefore impossible to say that slayers of animals, although 
considered as wrong-doers and liable to very uncomfortable rebirths, were 
worse thought of than the other wrong-doers here named. 

But monks did not, ot should not, themselves actually take animal life. 
They did not act as butchers, they did not fish, hunt or trap. All their 
food was provided for them by the laity. * But they were able, unlike those 
recluses and brahmins who are recorded to have lived on jujube fruits, sesa- 

9S. Thag. 454. 94. s. v, 148 f. 

95. Vin, ili, 21. 96. Thag. 125 *f. 

97. Thag, 241-2. 

98. Cf, M, i. 39, Kd, p. 6 for (heretical) nation of purification by water. 

99. Vin, iii, 104fi. =S. il 254 ff. 

100. A V. 288; and c/. M, I 387 ff., ill m 
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mum, f^eaiis or uncooked rice,^*^^’ to r«:d¥e efts of a 

they (Asen-ed the restrictions and safeguards of n!t rS? 

than their one begging Iwwl would hold^oa of not «,!• food 

day - of ^tablishing that fish ^d meaf^s " 

not tlie meat of certain prohibited animals. ^ 

But the broad principle remained whereby monks aroused «« v • 
or contumely if Uiey ate meat. A varietv Af ^"^^^sed no criticism 

leniency where we might have esoected a ereatA 

a difference was made between oneself kiUinff ^ ™Sency. For example, 
■Sher person had killed. ”• 

.0 greed and Inanr,-, 

goal parmnatia. Since cereals, in particular highest 

and dair^^ products formed the stJ^Ss S’ 
most likely to have been bestowed by them upon 
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keep toemselves going" and did 
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the supposition that purity comes through Purification comes, it 

held, by restraint over such bodily, mental and moral conduct as could defile 
a man, and with the possession of moral habit.^^^ It did not consider it 
to be hia outward signs : his wiring his hair matted in the braids of an 
•ascetic, his birth or his clan which made a man a true brahmiii.^^- It was 
not these things, nor his abstinence from fish and meat, which cleansed a 
man who had not crossed over doubt.^^^ For it was not the eating of meat, 
na hi nmW'Sahhojanurtiy which sullied him and was his defilement, mm-- 
gandha, but any one out of a long array of wrongs which he might perpe- 
trate by conduct, thought or speech.^^-'^ He was neither defiled nor purified 
by what he ate, nor was he cleansed by fasting.^^^ 

In conclusion, it need only be said that no clear picture of the world 
in which Early Buddhist monasticism flourished can be obtained if the fea- 
ture of life taking is ignored. And nor can a clear picture of this monasticism 
be obtained if its attempt to crush the desire to destroy life are left out of 
account There was a strong movement to remedy, even to eradicate, what 
was regarded by several leaders of contemporary religious thought as an 
undesirable practice. The remedy was a life-sparing scruple. To the birth 
of this there is no historical clue. We only know that it was strong under 
Jainism, fostered by Early Buddhism, observed by some contemporary sects, 
and that it then culminated under Aisoka. 

Early Buddhism's advocacy of non-injury cannot, I think, be attributed 
to any one cause,' for there were monks, laity, brahmins and other sects as 
well as the animals to consider. And no doubt a mixture of motives curat- 
ed. Such championship may have seen in non-harming a way to increase the 
moral welfare of the monks ; it may have been part of a disinterested social 
reform movement ; it may have been, as in the case of sacrifice, polemial 
in nature, anti-brahminical ; and it may have been due to the presumption 
that animals have as much right to their lives, and to compassion, as have 
human beings. 

Whatever the motives which led Early Buddhism to stand firm in the 
cause of non-injuiy, the results are in the main sufficiently clear. Some 
control was imposed over monks in the matter of meat-eating, but they 
were not made to give it up. Warfare and agriculture were however entirely 
ruled out as monastic occupations. Sacrifice, as ordinarily understood, seems 
never td have been practised by monks, for they had no gods to whom to 
make offerings : "Only within bumeth the fire I kindle.’'^!® Therefore their 

110. M. i. m. 111. A. I 221. 

112. Dhp, 390, and cf. 141. 113. Sn. 249. 

114. Sn. 241-247. 115. Dhp. 141. 

116. S. L 169. df. A. K. Cboimamswamy, Hinduism md Buddhism, p. 56, for 
this being the Internal Agnihotra of the Brahminic^ Arm^yaka* 
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discipline does not comment on outward sacrifice one way or the other Th*. 
laity, on the other hand, continued in meat-eating, warfare and agri'-uiw 
although the killing of animals for human consumption was proteblv re 
stricted, at all events on certain days, before A^ka s reign. Agriculture Lm 
not ^ so condemned as warfare, since in its operations creatures are 

not kdled dehteately. The surprise is that not more opportunities were 
taken roundly to condemn fighting. It is likely that no way to its eraZ 

it to abolS 

blood sacrifice.. The suppression of the great organised sacrifices had the 
popular support : the ordinary joeople knew that they were i±e losers and 
not the gamers through them. But any effective blow dealt to their trades tn 
dus nes and (xcupations would have spelt a blow to their livelihood. House- 
holders therefore continued to practise meat-eating, warfare and agricul- 
ture, Md to indulge m many “pleasures of the senses” which, because of 
their different way of hfe, came to be denied to monks. 
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THE LINGA CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(Its proto-Indian origin and early development) 

By 

Dr. A. P. KARMARKAR, M.A., ll.b., ph.d. 

Mainly on account of its close association with Siva, tlie phallic cult has 
■assumed a significant role in the religious history of India. The Linga wor- 
ship has been of wide prevalence in the ancient world. We find the traces 
of it in India, ancient Egypt, Syria, Babylon, among the Assyrians, in Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, Germany, Scandinavia, among the Gauls, and in diSer- 
ent parts of Armenia, Mexico, Peru and Hayti. 

In India itself the Mohenjo Daro discoveries have thrown a flood of light 
on the early prevalence of the cult of the Linga and YonL 

Diverse opinions have been expressed in regard to tlie origin and anti- 
quity of the Linga cult. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar expresses the view -point, 
that, 'the Linga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time of 
Patafijali for the instance he gives under Pacini v. 3.99 is that of an image 
or likeness (Prakrti) of Siva as an object of worship and not of any emblem 
of that God. It seems to have been unknown even in the time of Wema Kad~ 
phises, for on the reverse of the coins. .there is no Linga or a phallus.' ^ 

Creuzer represented it as, next to that of the Trinity, the most ancient 
religious form of India.^ Stevenson is of opinion that it was originally pre- 
valent amongst the Dravidians alone. Some scholars point out that the cult 
must have first originated in the western nations and even among the Greeks.^ 

But the curt manner in which the IJgvedic bards refer to the phallic god 
the Dravidian word Sunni) clearly proves the non- Aryan 
nature of the phallic cult. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions also corroborate 
this view-point 

The Linga in the Mohenjo Daro period. 

Both the Archaeological data and the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions point 
out the unique phase in the history of the phallic cult in ancient India. It is 
proposed to deal here with the main results below. 


1. R. G. Bhandarkar, Va^i^avhm, Suhnsm and other minor religious Systems^ 
p, 115. 

2. SymboUk, t.i. p. 575, 2nd Ed. 

3. CL F. Kittel, Uber dm Uhprmi des Unga Kultiis in India, p. 46. 
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The inscriptions relate that the early worshippers of the linga were the 
Rivals and the Bilavas. The Bilavas evidently were the 
The early Bhils and the Rivals the same as the robber caste of tire 


Worshippers. 


North and the South.® They were probably Kolerian in 


origin and they brought this cult from far-off Eastern Islands." Tlieir symbol 
consisted of the linga.^^ That the linga cult was originally in vogue among 
the Kiavais and the Bilavas is proved by the following inscriptions : 

(1) . “In the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun was on 
high, the Bilavas pulled down the four houses of the Linga.”*^ (According to 
this inscription the Linga among the Bilavas had houses the rent of which was 
used for fostering tlie cult).^® 

(2) “ The linga of the eight villages of the ¥elve! Bilavas (is) the Mgb 
sun of the harvest 

(3) Kavals— “ Tlie old linga of the Kavals,''^- 

The inscriptions indicate, in the opinion of Father Heras, that the cult 
was first introduced in the Mohenjo Daro region by the 
Its early inscriptions relates “ the im- 

introduction. prisoned illustrious ruler of the Linga.'’^® Another ins- 
cription designates him as 'Cunni Probably 

on account of this the king seems to have been deposed and imprisoned by a 
popular rising. An inscription says “ (the object of) the hostility of the 
Minas is the imprisoned illustrious ruler (who is) a priest.'’^" Other inscrip- 
tions describe “ the end of the power of Mina ’’ and “ of the death of 
Mina.”^^ Later on an inscription carved after his death seems to commemo- 
rate the bitter feeling of the Minas towards their old king in a sarcastic way. 
“ Ihe tree of the canalized united countries of the Kavals of (dedicated to) 
all the gods, whom Mina who was in the house has reached.^® 

Some of the inscriptions relate how the Linga was identified with the sun, 
who was identified with An originally e.g. (1) “The 
Linga of the eight villages of the Velve! Bilavas (is) 
the high sun of the harvest, and (2) “The lustrous 
linga of the high sun.'' 

Heras, * Religion of the Mohenjo(-Daro People acc. to /. U. B., ¥, I, 


Linga and the 
Sun. 
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The cult seems to ‘ have been connected with a house divided on account 
cf the rites of tire two suns.=i One of the inscripticHis says “those (are) 
the high suns.” -^s Fatlier Heras observes : “ At the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say how this sect originated, but it seems to 
have been the cause of division of a house or family, as the inscription avers. 
Perhaps this expression refers to an event similar to the revolution caused 
in Minad by the introduction of the cult of the Linga.”23 

Consequently, in the opinion of Father Heras, it was during this period 
alone that the Linga was identified with Ajj. Au was 
The Linga supposed to be creator of the world. And when once the 

“ Linga was given the sublime prsition by its identification 

with the Sun it was but natural that it should be identified with Ap also. 
One of the inscriptions relates ; “ The moon (is) over the white mountain of 
Velan of the Linga of tire divided house of the two high suns.^^-^ The 
white mountain referred to in the inscription is the Kailasa mountain. 
And Velan is the name of Subrahmanya or Murugap. Evidently, the linga 
must stand for An. Because, to whom did the Kailasa mountain belong ? ” 

Early References 

Side by side with the Mohenjo Daro period, the earliest reference mado 
to the Linga cult is in the Rgveda. The Vedic bards prayed that, ‘ let not the 
Sisnadevdf} enter their sacrificial pandal.’ To quote the exact stanza itself ; 
“ Na yatavah Indra Jujuvah nah na 
Vandana visi§tatvetyabhih, 

Sa — sardhan Aryah visuinajya Jantoh mia 
sisna-devah asiguh {tam nah”*® 

The expression occurs once again in the Rgveda.** 

But what should be the meaning of this repression? Almost all the 
scholars, up till now, interpreted the word as meaning ‘ (those) who (have 
the) Phallus as their deity.’*® But under the present circumstances, especi- 
ally in the light of the new evidence that has become available in Sumer 
(Khafaje) and A4dienjo Daro, we may definitely say that the above inter- 
pretation is wrong, and that the expression Si§na-devdfi must mean those 
(Gods) possessed of a Sihia (Sism-yuktah-Devalt) , which is rather a curt 
manner of abusing the Gods of the indigenmis people of India, whose Siva 


21. Heras, 'The Velajas in Mdienjo Daro,’ Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, No. 4, 
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was perfectly nude. The standing figures of An are to lx> found in Khafaje 
(Sumer) al». That is an instance how* the God of the Moheojo Daro had 
later . travelled'., there. 

This kind of interpretation is also in keeping with the learned scholar- 
ship of the Vedic singers. If they really wanted to refer to the Sisoa-worship. 
pers then we may say that vocabulary was not wanting for them so as to use 
the eixpression in such a round about fashion — ^as tlie later critics and com- 
mentators want them to do. Further this also agrees with the version how 
the Rudras who were not allowed to have any 'sliare in the sacrifice,, were 
later on offered the share in the oblations. The story of Daksa and siva 
also shows how mythology developed itself later on. 

That the word Rudra conveyed the meaning of a standing figure of 
Siva in an Urdhva4inga posture is directly conveyed by many of the Pura- 
nic passages, which have tried to give the meaning of the word Sthaiiu. The 
word SthanLU occurs once in the Rgveda but in a different sense. But the 
expression as indicating Siva is of free and common occurrence in the Purapic 
period.-*^ 

The Atharvaveda describes the Skambha (pillar) as co-extensive with 
the universe and comprehends in him the various parts of the materia! uni- 
verse, as also the abstract qualities, such as Tapas, faith, truth, and divi- 
sions of time. It is further stated that, “ He is distinct from Prajapati, who 
founds the universe upon him. The thirty-three gods are comprehended in 
him and arose out of non-*entity, which forms his highest member, as well 
as entity is embraced within him. The gods who form part of him do 
homage to him. Where Skambha brought Purapa-Pumsa (the primeval 
Being) into existence, and Skambha in the beginning shed fortli that gold 
(Hirainya, out of which Hiran.ya>garbha arose) in the midst of the world 
He who knows the golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious 
Prajapati.’' It is interesting to note that the word Vetas, which is used 
for the reed, has the sense of metnbfum virile, both in the Rgveda^^ and the 
§atapatha Briahmana. Gopinatha Rao makes a significant oli^rvation in 
this connection : * It is this same Skambha that has given birth to the Puri- 
nic story of Siva’s appearance as a blazing pillar between Brahma and Visnu, 
when they were quarrelling about the superiority of the one over the other.’ 
But, in our opinion, this idea even seems to be even of pre- Vedic ori^n. 

It is also pointed out that there are m^y phallic ideas and rites depicted 
in the Yajurveda^^ e.g. in the Mahabharata at the winter solstice, in the horse- 

29. Karmarkat, 'Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Daro Riddle/ 
A. B. 0/R. 

30, Atharvaveda, X. 8. 31. Jlgt/eda, X. 95, 4-5. 

32. Gopinatha Rao, L, Ui I, p, 57L 
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sacriike and even in the Soma sacrifir® tr 
rites tat may be styled as obscene only 

early fertility magic of the primitive ^ some 

The Sveta^vatara Upani§ad describes Rudr^, *u .r 
tta Mcating the cte association of R„*a.si„ 

The Mahabharata has supplied us with <=. ■ ' 

ing the Linga cult. In the Drona-Parva it is “Cresting details regard- 
tonse the Linga is always stodtorc^r.; Tltl^T " ” 
Crdhvalinga->‘ Crdhvaretas s® and Sthira-linva 39 the expressions 

die different portions of the Mahabharata ^ BesTrySf'^ “ 
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down. But later on, when appeased, she. said. that,, the Linga thus fallen 
down shall be worshipped by mankind.^® 

The Vaim-na P. on .the other. hand relates that when Bra.hma retire, 
siva installed the Linga (in the subtle, form): in' the .Cfiitravana forest, and 
began to wander. The Mahabharata relates a funiiy .story how Siva 
forcibly thmsted the Linga in the ground, and how it stc»d erect we shall 
now;.c|uote 'Some pass 

ORIGIN OF THE Linga. . 


... .,.,, :It is..said that Swa being grieved at the loss of Sat! began to wander. 
The story proceeds, Then Hara, wounded by the arrows of ICama, wander- 
ed into a deep forest, named Daravana, where holy sages and' tlieir wives 
resided. The sages on beholding Siva saluted him with toded heads, and 
he, wearied, said to them, * Give me alms. * Thus he went begging round 
the different hermitages; and wherever he came, tlie minds of the sages’ 
wives, on seeing him, became disturbed and agitated with the pain of love, 
and all commenced to follow him. But when the ^ges saw their holy dwell- 
ings thus deserted, they exclaim^, “ May the linga of tliis man fall to the 
ground.'’ That instant the Linga of Siva fell to the ground ; and the god 
immediately disappeared. The Linga, then, as it fell, penetrated through 
the lower worlds, and increased in hei^t, until its top towered above the 
heavens ; the earth quaked, and all things movable and immovable were 
agitated. On . perceiving which Brahma hastened to the sea of milk, and 
said to Visnu, * Say, why does the universe thus tremble ? ’ Hari replied, 

‘ On account of the falling of i§iva's linga, in consequence of the curse of 
the holy and divine sages.' On hearing of this most wonderful event, 
Brahmia said, ‘Let us go and behold this linga,’ The two Gods then 
repaired to Daruvana ; and, on beholding it without beginning or end, Vi^ti 
mounted the king of birds (Gamda) and descended into the lower regions in 
order to ascertain its base ; and for the purpose of discovering its top, 
Brahma in a lotus car ascended the heavens ; but they returned from their 
search wearied and disappointed, and together approaching the linga, with 
due reverence and praises, entreated tsiva to resume his linga. Thus pro- 
pitiated, that God appeared in his own form and said, ‘If gods and men 
will worship my Linga, I will resume it, but not otherwise ; and Brahma 
divided its worshippers into four sects, the principal one of those, that which 
simply worships §iva under the symbol of the Lingam ; the second that of 
Pasupati ; the third of Mahakala ; and the fourth, the Kapila ; and revealed 
from his own mouth the ordinances by which this worship was to be rep- 
lated. Brahma and the Gods then departed, and 'Siva resumed the Linga.” 


46. Pcdma Purdna, 5 Sr§tikhaip4a, 17., 

47. Vdmana Pufd^a, Adh. 6, 96. 


48. Cf. Kennedy, op, dt,, pp. 298 ff. 
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Mahabharsta. 

The Mahabharata gives an interesting account in connection with the 
origin of the linga. Krsija is described to have related to Yudhisthira : 
“Brahmadeva once told Sankara not to create. Whereupon Sankara conceal- 
ed himself under water for a long time. When, therefore, there was no creation 
for such a long period, Brahmadeva created another Prajapati, who brought 
into existence a large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He being afraid, went to Hirapya- 
prbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings and then they were 
quieted. After some time MaMdeva rose out of the water, and seeing that 
new beings had been created and were in a flourishing' condition, he cut off 
his organ of generation as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. 
He then went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Mujavant 
Mountain.”^® 

Bhavkya-Purdt}ci: 

The Bhavisya-Purana gives an altogether different description of the 
version. It relates “ The eighth Kalpa is known as the Linga-Kalpa. Dharma 
was the Supreme Being. From Dharma was bom desire (Kama), and from 
Kama (or on account of Kama) the Linga divided itsdf threefold i.e., 
PuUinga (Male), Strllinga (Female) and Kliba-linga (Neutral sex). From 
the PuUinga was born Vi§nu, from Strllinga was bom Indira, and from the 
third S^a (Serpent). Later proceeds the story of the creation of the world 
through Brahma etc.”®® 

Some Aspects of the Linga Cult. 

During the Mahabharata and the Puiapic periods we find that almost 
all the functioning of Siva were attributed to the Linga. Besides, the cult 
of the Linga had assumed different forms according to the nature of wor- 
shippers. It is proposed to deal here with the main aspects of the problem. 

We have already observed that the cult of the Linga and YonI as S 3 Tn- 
bolising the generative and reproductive aspects of na- 
md Yonf during the proto-Indian 

period. Moreover both these dements were identified 
with the Supreme Being Siva and Amma, the mother Goddess. These aspects 
are represented in the Puraijas and in Indian art also. The Puraajas speci- 
fically state that all that is PuUinga (male sign) is Siva, and all that is 
bhagdinga (female sign) is PSrvati. 

Marshall has referred to several other curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila bdcHiging to the Mauryan 


49. Cf. Quoted by R. G. Bhandarkar, Vd^vim, Sdvism etc. Collected 

works of Sir. R. G. Efeandarkar, Vol. IV, p. 61. ) 

50. Bhavisya PmS^, d, 4, 25. Vs. ms. ■ ' • 
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Period, one from inside the .structure ' uncovered near the fcK)t of Hathial 
(Taxila) and: one at Kosam. , A ■, fragment of a similar object was r«:eiitly 
found in course of excavation' at Rajghat near Benares. Marshal! describes 
that, the Hathial disc is of a polished sandstone 3F in diameter adorned on 
the upper surface with concentric bonds of cross and cable patterns and with 
four nude figures alternating with honey suckle designs- engraved in relief 
around the central hole."^ Recently Baoerjea has described another instance. 

It is a partially broken reddish stealite circular disc about 21 " in diameter, 
found at Rajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface a very 
' well-carved decorative design. The decoration consists of a palm-tree with a 
■ horse 'by its side,' beyond which is a female figure holding a bird in her out- 
stretched right hand ; then follow in successive orders a long and short-tailed 
animal, a crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched down- 
wards, some object which is broken, a palm-tree again, a bird, a circular disc, 
the goddess again with the circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged 
mythical animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its legs.^^ 

Marshall observes that, * All things considered, however, a more reason- 
able and adequate explanation of these ring-stones is to be found in the 
magical properties which they possess and in the universal awe in w^hich they 
are held in India, whether as fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine 
spirit.22 Crooke gives some illustrations in this connection. There is the 
grigundi stone at Malabar Point, near Bombay, which is supposed to purify 
those who crawl through it of sin or sickness. It was through this stone that 
Sivaji crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal Khan, and others of 
the Maratha Peshwas followed his example. Again, at :Satrunjaya, the hole 
in it being known as Muktadvara (door of absolution), through which any- 
one who can cre^ is assured of happiness. These and other stones of the 
same class are definitely regarded as Yonis or female symbols of generation, 
the idea being that those who pass through them are, as it were, bom again, 
v/hile in the case of the smaller stones of the same form the mere passing 
of the hand or finger through them is an act of special virtue or significance.^^ 

Instances may be added. Banerjea points out that all the above discs 
can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable with the prehistoric | 
ring-stones on the one hand and the Cakras and the Yantras of the Saktas, | 
the Visnupattas of the Vaisnavas and the Ayapafas of the Jains on the other.®^ I 

The joint representation of the Linga and the Yom can be very easily i 
perceived in the case of all the installations of the Linga e.g. ^ there is a spout- i 
like projection from which the Pujabhaga of the iSiva-lin^ rises upwanh ’ '« 


52. Banerjea, op. cit, p, 138. 
54. Crooke, op. cit, p. 322 ff. 


51. A S. J. A. i?., 1927-28, p. 66. 
53. Marshall, op. rii., I, p. 62. 

55. Banerjea, op. dt,, p. 138. 
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and which serves the purpose of mla or drain for the easy outflow of water 
usually poured on tlie top of the emblem by the wor^ippers.’ 

We have already detailed the account of the Lingodbhava of Siva, when 
actually a quarrel for supremacy had arisen betwem 
Visnu and Brahma. This story is clearly invented for 
showing and enhancing the importance of Siva and much 
more so, that of the Linga. The story of the Lingodbhava is also desaibed 
in the legends of Markapdeya, who was saved by siva from the clutches of 
Yama, and of Kaijuiapia. The former is of free and common occurrence in 
the Purapas. The latter may be bridly narrated as follows : 

‘ The hunter Tiijjien, while chasing a wild boar one day, reachal the hanks 
of the river Pmna mogdiar. A small Siva temple had be® built near the 
spot Tipijen, with another hunter Kadden, visited this shrine. Living 
always in the forests, he knew nothing of religious matters, but his fri®d 
Kadd® explained to him that the god-head was incarnate in the Lingam. 
Taiajen felt within himself a burning devotion. Daily thereafter he offered 
the god water, flowers and ev® meat, since he knew not the rules of the cult. 
One day he saw the drops of blood flowing from the eye of the god. Young 
Tiinnen thinking that wicked persons had broken it, tore out one of his own 
eyes to replace the one which Siva had lost. Next day TTOen saw drops of 
blood flowing from the other eye, so he wanted to ®t ®t his only r®iaining 
one, with a knife. Both his hands were required for this operati®, for, after 
losing his eye-sight he would not be able to find the eye-socket on the Linga 
in ord® to put his eye into it He th®efore put his sandalM foot ® the 
spot and was just going to insert the knife into his own eye wh® Siva com- 
ing ®t of the Linga, stayed his arm.’®® 

In accordance with the system of polari2ation prevalent amongst the 
Dravidians the idea of destructi® ®d fertility w®e 
%e Linga and br®ght blether in the case of the Linga also. A ®afce 
‘ is oft® found ®closing the Linga in Hindu mythology. 

In some southern temples, two erect serp®ts have their heads together above 
the Linga, or they may appear on either side of it as if in an attitude of 
worship. Monier Williams observes that he had se® imagses of serp®ts 
coiled round the symbol of the male org® of g®eration. In some cases 
five-headed snakes formed a c®opiy over the Linga.®’ In the temple of Vifi- 
vesvara in B®ares, there is a coil of a serp®t carved' r®nd one or two of 
the most conspi®®s sjnnbols of male generative energy.®® It is also worth 
noting that the Phoenicians ®twine the folds of a serp®t ar®nd the cosmic 


Story of 
Lingodbhava. 


G. Jouveau — Dubreuil, IcorwgTapky of South India, p. 16. J - 

Murray, Religious Thought and Life in India, <1833), p. 327. i 

Ibid, p. 439. 50. S^, PhdSic Worship, 
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The Puranjas have given details regarding the early devotees of the Linga 
e.g. The Traipuras,®® Mahi^asura,®^ Rama (Dasarathi),o- 
Early Devotees. RSna/ a Sakalya (a Rajar?!),®^ Vasumata,®"’ K|^na,®® 
Sudhvamukha,^ Klarttavirya,®® Viraketu,®® Ravana and others. 

The most important places of Linga worship are : Kedaresvara-linga on 
the Himalaya, the Vaidyanatlia at Deogarh (or Parali) 
Important the VHvMvara-linga in Benares, the Mahakala-Iinga and 

Amaresvara-linga in and near Ujjain in Malva, tire 


places. 


Orhk&m-linga on the Narmada, the Somesvara-linga at Somnath in Sura^ra, 
the Tryambaka-linga near Niasik, the Bblmasahkara-linga near tlie source of 
the Bhlmla in Mahariai§!tra, the Mahabaiesvara-Iinga at Gokarip in Kanara, 
the Mallikiarjuna-linga at Sri-'&iila in Kamul, the Rania-linga at Raniesvaram. 
The location of Gautamssa-linga and Nagesa (Danikavana) is not known. 
It is said that * the South of India has five holy lingas representing the five 
elements earth, water, fire, wind and air (Mdsii) respectively, at Kanchi or 
Conjeseveram, Jambhuk^varam or Timvanaikaval betw^een Trichinopoly and 
SrSrangam, Timvannamalai or Aruoacala, Kalahasti and Cidambaram.’^*^ 

The Linga at Tiruvamr in Tanjore also claims to be the Aka&ilinga, 
The Sklanda P. gives interesting information regarding the Kumaresvara-linga 
at Khambayat (Stambha-tirtha).'^^ 

Crooke has made some interesting observations in this connection : ‘ Tlie 
old ritual directs that all who return from a funeral must 
touch the Lingam, fire, cow-dung, a grain of barley, a 
grain of sesame and water, '"all,” as Prof. Gubemetis 
says, symbols of that fecundity which after the contact with a corpse might 
have destroyed.’''^^ 

The Linga as a symbol of fertility is installed on the Samadhi of saints 
and it is also regularly worshipped. To quote an instance : the Linga on the 
Samadhi of Pundalika, who was responsible for the installation of the image 
of Vifthaia at PaflQjdharpur, is worshipped by all the visitors to this pilgrim 


The Linga on 
burial ground. 


60. Skdnda F. Amnacata Md., ;L0. 57. 

61. Ibid, Uttardrdha, Adh. 19, 

62. iCf. Rdmdyana — Rama installs the Linga at Riamesvaram. 

63. Matsya F., 187. 8. 

64. Skdnda F. Prabhdsa-ksetra Ma», 74.2. 

65. Skdnda F, Prabhdsa-khas^da, 11. 21. 

66. Mbh. Drom P. Adh. 202. 101, 

67. Skanda F. Frabhdsa-k^etra Ma, 15. 16. 

68. Ibid, Avmti-khanda, Caiurasiti Md., 11, 23. 

69. Ibid, 5. 2. 73, 40, 

70. Cf. Kittd, Linga KdLtus, pp. 5, 6 ; /. A. 11. p. 15. 

74 . Skdnda F. Kaumdrika-kha^4^, Adh. 14. 

72. Crooke, op. dt., II, p. 58. 
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emblem, carved in ivory, gold or crystal are often worn as ornaments about 
the neck. The pious use them in prayers and often have them buried with 
them. Devotees of Siva have it written on their foreheads in tire form of a 
perpendicular mark. The maternal emblem is likewise a religious type ; and 
the worshippers of Vi§nu represent it on their forehead by a horizontal mark, 
witli three short perpendicular lines.'® 


78. We3tr<TO and Wake> SymM Worship, p. 19. 



SOME SOURCES OF BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 


Dr. ANANDA K. CXX)MARASWAMY, d.sc. 

The five notes following are intended to collate a number of texts 
which can be regarded as the original prescriptions or sanctions that underlie 
and serve to elucidate the correspcmding narratives and representations in 
Buddhist literature and art. 

1. The Buddha as a Pillar of Fire.^ 

In the Maha Ummaga Jataka (J. VI. 330) a certain King Vedeha (the 
“Disembodied”) has four great Paindits who are his teachers of Dhamma. 
He dreams a dream foretelling the birth of the Bodhisatta Mahosadha^ 
(“Great Herb”, or “Big Medicine”), who will be his fifth and greatest 
Counsellor. He sees in this dream four fires burning in the four comers of 
his courtyard, and then in its centre a flame like a firefly, which little flamp 
forthwith over-steps {atikamitva) the others, and extends through all the 
world-circles to the Brahmaloka. The king’s four Papdits who interpret 
the dream explain that this fifth Branstock {cggi-khwtdo ') that sprang up 
as “an incomparable chariot-pole ” {asama-dhuro)* and is “without its 
like” iasadiso) in the world of men and Gods, betokens the coming of the 
fifth Teacher. 

This vision is closely related to the description of Brahma as the Burn- 
ing Bush, Branstock or Tree of Life in Mdtri Up. VI. 30 and VII. 11 
where he is manifested within you as the Single Fig (eka asvattha) that 
embodies the Fiery Energy (tejas) of Fire, Sun and Spirit, and is called 
the One Awakener {eka sambodhayitf) and everlasting support of the vision 


1. my Elements of Buddhist Icono&aphy, 1935, pis. H, and III, fig. lA 
It is possible that these typ^ are representations in particular of the Bodhisattva 
Mahosadha ; in any case they are entirely appropriate to the Buddha-nature of 
all Bodhisattas. 

2. Scr. osadhi ("herb”, “ medicine”) is literally “Support of light” ( 05 a, 
from us, to bum or shine) ; the word itself thus imports the notion of a '' Burn- 
ing Bush”. Cf. Vedic ruksa and Pali rukkha (tree, especially a sacred tree), from 
Vruc, to shine (see Gray in JAOS. 60. 367) ; and m the same connection lux 
(light) and lucus (grove), and the two slenses of the one English word “beam”. 

3. Khandha = skemdha, “ stem ”, “ stock ”, “ trunk ”, etc. rather than 

“mass’^; cf. AV. X. 7. 38 vrksasya skmdhah. “Vedeha” is the embodied King 
of the world, his courtyard the four-cornered world, and the five fires are the 
four pdllarS of the Universe and its central axis ; they coTre^nd at the same time 
to the four dements and thdr quintessence. 
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{ihiyal^mba) of B-rahma ; and this Fiery Energy awakens from its ground, 
ascends and suspires, proceeding {ulktatBya) like smoke in a drau^t, 
branching forth in space, stem after stem {skandhit-skandhmn) » This, 
again, reflects RV. IV. 6 where Agni, ‘'the new-!x}m, seif-sprung (svmuh),^ 
tile early-wake, uplifts his pillar of smoke, as it were a builder, and sup- 
ports the sky'^ or as in X. 45. 7 "with his bright flame attains the sky’^ 
Analogous to Vedeha’s dream foretelling the birth of Mahosadha is Tisala's 
dream of a great Fire, of which " the tips of the quivering flames touched, 
as it were, the very sky^* {mnhmmh va . , ^ puyufituni^ Kdpu Sutra 46).® 

To return to Buddhist sources : Dabba the Mallian, who had l»:ome 
an Arhat at the age of seven, and having thus already " fulfilled liis task ” 
served as the major-domo of a monastery, in charge of guests : whenever any 
guests arrived late — ^and it often happened that guests arrived late on pur- 
pose, so as to be able to witness his “miraculous-exercise of power’’ (idhi- 
putiMnyam)—he used to “become a flame {tejo-dhdtum smndpajjitm) 
and by that light show them to their lodgings ; sometime he would make 
his finger flame, and walk in front, followed by the guests” (Vin. 11. 76). 
In the same way the Buddha himsdf is described as an “ expert in the ele- 
ment of fire” {tejadhdtum-kusalo) and we are told that in his conflict with 
Ahi-naga (the Vedic Ahi-Vitra, Namuci etc.) he “becomes a flame” {tejo- 
dhdtum samdpajjitvdpajjali) and so “masters Are with fire” {tejmd tejam 
pariyddiyeyyan, Mahdvagga 1. 15. 6, 7). An even more explicit prescription 
for the representations of the Buddha at Amaravati as a Pillar of Fire 
will be found in Dlgha Nikdya III. 27 where the Buddha says that after the 
delivery of a discourse “I became a flame {tejo-dhdtum samdpujjitm) and 
rose into the air to the height of seVen palm trees, and produced and made 
a flame to bum and smoke to the height of another seven palms In this 
transfiguration the Buddha was surely assuming his own most “authentic 
forth” {svarupa) ; and one cannot doubt but that the representations as 
a Pillar or Tree of Fire supported by a lotus are ultimately based on the 
unique and archetypal birth of Agni Vanaspati, the thousand-branched, 


4. Dhur has several pertinent senses, as ** support ”, pole of a chariot ”, and 
that which is pertinent”. In Vadic ritual the chariot-pole is very dosely con- 
nected with Agni. Identification of the Buddha with Agni {u^ar-budh, etc.) and 
Indragnt ^ discussled: in my HinduimL and Buddhism, 1946. The identification 
of both with the Axis Mundi has its equivalents in the Islamic qutb and Christian 
Stamm doctrines. 

5. Svafuh, “self-sprung”, qualifies here tlie sacrifidal-pDst ( 3 ^ 1 ^) made 
irrnn a tree Rowing on its own roots, and planted as if in the same way growing 
naturally ; it is in the same way that Vedeha’s newborn fire springs up of itsdtf. 

6. See the reproduction in colour, from a Western Indian MS„ JISOA. IV, 
1935, plate facing p. 130. 

7. Literally, ^‘betxmies, or entersi into or coincides with, the element of Fire”; 
in otlier words, is transfigured 



8. For other parallels see my in JAOS. 61, 1941, p. 100. As re* 

marked by St. Thomas Aquinas, bodily refulgence m natural in a glorified body, 
but mlraoilcwis In a natural body (Sum, Thed, HI, 45. 2), . 

9. Mara, i.e. Mrtyu, Death* is sometimes also referml to’ by the Vedic name 

of Namuci \S. L 67), and is also described as footlessi (apada, A. IV. 434, 
M. I 166), lx., as a Serpent^ an AM, cf.. *88. H 6. 3. 9. " M&m also apf^rs as a 
hissing NagaiSja (S. I. 106). . ■ 
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“bom in the lotus ” {jStaJ} . . . pu^kare), told of in RV. VII. 33. 9-14,— he 
who a VO gaccIiMi being, in fact, the TztM-agata. 

2. The Ki.xdlixg of the Dry Wood. 

The prototype for the Buddha’s victory in his dispute with the Jatila 
Kassapa wnose sacrificial fufwood would not burn, while the Buddha’s pile 
tak^ fire iminedialely {MsMvagga I. 20. 13), is to be found in Taiitirlya 
Samhitu 11. 5. S : “ Nrmedha and Paruchepa engaged in a theological dis- 
cussion ; ‘Let us generate tire in tlie dry wood’, they said, ‘to see which 
of us the more of a Brahman ’ (brahmlymi). Nymedha spoke ; he generated 
(only) smoke. Paruchepa spoke; he generated fire”. If this had been 
embodied in a Jataka, we should have found the Buddha saying : “ I, 
Bhikkhus, was tlien Paruchepa, and Nrmedha was Kassapa ”. 

3. The PL-^aiE on a Buddha’s Head. 

Of the flame on a Buddha’s head, so often represaited in Sinhalese 
and Siamese images, the question is asked in the SaMharma Pui^arika (text 
p. 467), “By reason of what gnosis {jnma) is it that the Tathigata’s 
cranial protuberance i murdhny-umss) shines (vibkati) ? The answer to 
this is to be found in the Lclita Vistara (Lefmann, p. 3) where we are told 
that whai the Buddha is in samddhi, “ A ray, called the ‘ Omaraart of the 
Light of Gnosis’ {jhandlokalmkaram mma rasmilp), proceeding from the 
opening in the cranial protuberance {tisipsa-vivmtarat) , moves above his 
head” (upen'i^tdn murdhna^. . xaedTa). A more general explanation can be 
found in Bhagavad Gita XIV. 11 , “ Where there is gnosis, light springs forth 
iprakasa upajdyate jiianam yadd) from the orifices of the body”.® 

4. The Mara Dhar§ai;ia. 

The Bodhisatta’s conflict with Mara,® immediately antecedent to the 
Great Awakening, of which the defect of Ahi-naga in the Jatila fire-temple 
is only another version, is a reflection of India’s Vrtra-hatya. One may 
observe first in connectiem with the episode of the “temptation by the 
daughters of Mara” that the connection is already suggested by the fact 
that in the Vedic tradition the Dasa (Vrtra, Namuci, etc.) is said to have 
used “women as weapons” (RV. V. 30. 9), and again, that India's foe is 
said to have “warred against the Bull with women” (RV. X. 27. 10). It 
is, however, in connection with the fact that the Bodhisatta is deserted by 
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the terrified Gods and fi^ts his battle “alone” that a profounder parallel 

can be d?awn. 

In the mra-dhar^aiia L 721), as Maras army is approaching, 

we are told that the Great Person ' sat tliere alone (ekaka):' He consider- 
ed, ‘'This assembled host is putting forth its mighty effort and force against 
me who am ail alone ... But these ten cardinai-viitues (paramzyo) have 
long been unto ■ me as aTetinue whom I support (put^iU'-panjuuustidhai;. 
and so, making them my , shield, let me smite this host with the sv/ord of car- 
dinal virtue and shatter it by my awn strength/' The Great Person is 
" alone," and yet protected by a " bodyguard " iparijmta) ! This is our 
clue; and we shall infer that this retinue really consists of the regenerate 
powers of the soul, assembled in samMhi^^ 

Then ten correspond to the "skilful habits," or "functional 

virtuosities" {kusald dkamnm) of Mil. 33-8, where tliey are live, but with 
their subdivisions many more than live : we are told that "none of these 
will desert " (jia parthdyanti) him who makes the first of them, right con- 
duct (stlam) the basis of all, and that "composure" or "synthesis" {samd-^ 
dhi) is their "culmination'" {pamukha) to which they all incline and tend, 
just as the rafters of a domed roof "rest-together in" (sam-o-s&ram)^^ the 
roofpiate {kuta), which is called their " top " {aggmw)f- or, again, just as 
when a king goes into battle the divisions of his army "surround" {anu- 
pmiydyeyyum) him. This analogy, in turn, derives from Aitmeya Armiyaka 
III. 2.1 ( = )§A. VIII) where " the Breath (immanent solar Self) is a pillar : 
and just as (in a domed building) all the other beams are composed 
(samdhitdk — ' Bxe in samddhi") in the king-post {sdla-vmiisa) , so in this 
Breath the powers (indnymp) of eye, ear, mind and voice, body and whole 
self are composed " ; in other words, the Breath is the " agreement " or " con- 
juriCtioin" {samyoga, AA.n.1,5) of the powers, and they are unifi^ in it 


10. The Adversary is! sometimes described as Abhimati, e.g. in RV. III. 51. 3 
where India is abhimdti-han. The conhict is thus, from the beginning, with Self- 
will or egotism, obhiTmm, ahamkara; Philo’s mesis, or seif-afSrmation. 

11. In the same way the Budidhist “tai^es refuge (saramm) " in the Buddha 

as his resort. The root is sri, and it is noteworthy that in the Brahmana contexts 
the powers of the soul {pra^h, indrtyani) are said to '' resort ” (myanti) to the 
Breath, and are described as its ^‘glories” (sriyak) ; and that as the htdriyarii are 
collectively Indiiani, so these ** glories" are collectively ^^the kingdom, the 
power and Ihe glory " of the true king in command of all his* resources. This is 
also the basis of the .symbolisrn of divine and royal crowns and glories (nimbus), 
Visri and its intensive Viri implying both to lean against, converge towards and 
unite in, and a being radiant. Beams radiate from their common centre, and 
could express the whole idea in English by saying that the King is surrounded and 
supported by the beams' of his gjory just as the roofpiate of a dome is surrounded 
and supported by a cirde of "ribs", "^bich me also "beams The root plate is 
thdr " penchant." / ' ; 
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i^kadha bhavmti, Kau§. Up. III. 3, JUB.IV.22 10 etrl h • , 

dear in what sense the Bodhisatta is “alone” anrf It 
ported by a bodygaard : he has “colteM S toy ““ 

Indra, too, in his battle with Vrtra was left a ' 
who were thy friatds deserted (ajahub) these, flyi 
snorting , so India, be thy frieiidsliip with the Ma 
thou Shalt be the victor ” (RY. vill. %. 7 ) ^ 

ing, they had joined with Indra in the arduous battle 
wem thdr ^rificial names” (RV.I.97.). The story is retold 

are the Breaths ip]aiiSli}, tlie Maruts are his ‘own men 
the Breaths that did not desert him (tmii mjahul}).” 

In us, that is to say, the Maruts are the Brpatho tu. . -a.- 

)f fte soul. In divinis, they are the commons (vism) in relationlo^ 

IS Repiuin (k?atra> : Indra, as remarked by Sayana on RV V 2 3 h 

as Supreme Overlord " (Um J 

m. m 4 a„d IV.22. They are Indra', Zr n 

mm him wto is the Breath ipriia,), jimt a, the miriyai as these poi 
re also called, take their name from him whose poweis thej are " He 1 
star md mimanent Indra) is jua the Breath (pr*e), f„r ft i, he wto 1 
«h (pr^imlt) all these children (pro;e). These Breaths (prinih) 

IS own (seojj;.. and when he •sleeps' (sa.^'), u,ea these BrS that 

7“ and that is why - Seep' (salS 

with one’s own ’ (srifi^yaya) for they 
bhavanti, Satapatha Brdkmam X.5.3.14,15u 
LTLl ^ - - ‘--ing into one’s own’ 


'tone: “All the Gods 
m terror from Vftra’s 
^in all these battles 
“only when, shout- 
tliey (the Maruts) 

[ in. Aitareya 

the Maruts 
(svdpayaJi); it was 
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This elaborate hermeneia {nirukt&mY^ develops the connotations of good al- 
lies {svapayah, su^/ <ap) in terms of sm, own combined ( 1 j with apt ^/ 
to enter or merge into and (2) with d-pd, to drink in. hat is, then assert- 
ed is that Indra, the solar and. real Self that sees, hears, thinks, etc., in ns 
/JUB. I. 28, 29, etc.) is only in full possession and command of his own mili- 
tant powers when these are withdrawn from their obj.ects and concenirated in 
himself. 

This state of continence, self-possession and composure {svadkd, sm- 
sthMd, smtmitrmn, 'Svamj, etc.) is often termed a ‘'sleep ' \rucpiia)^^ The 
^ immanent person is said to be asleep when, reclaiming tlie functions of the 
Breaths, he is at rest in the heart and restrains {ifkmti) them, and he is 
'then, as it were, a great King in full possession of all Ms powers (Brhaddr- 
anyaka Up. 11. 1, 17) ; this is a state of “ self-illumination ’’ ; and being thus 
''asleep, he over-steps {atikrdmati) these worlds, and the shapes (rupmii) of 
Death {ih, IV. 3.7, 14). 

It is, then, just because he is "collected'' and "composed," "asleep” 
or " in samddhi, ” or to express the same in other words is exhilarated by the 
draught of Soma, the sacrificial life-blood of the outer self, that India, now 
undistracted by any aesthetic experience, can count upon the Maruts, the 
Breaths, as his own loyal subjects, and though othenvise " alone, " is able to 
overcome Vrtra, the Evil ipdpmmi), Death {mrtyu). He is the Conqueror 
who has overcome himself. These conceptions of Royal Power and of Vic- 
tory survive in the Arthasastra, where "the whole of this science (of Kingly 
Rule) pertains to the victory over the powers of perception and action” 
{Arthasastra L 6). 

Let us repeat that it is in " sleep " that one overcomes the forms of 
Death, and that this deep " sleep ” is not the irrational slumber of this world's 
waking consciousness, but the sleeplike and deathlike composure {samddU} 
of the contemplative that is really a being wide zwdkt, with the ever-open 
eyes of the Immortals who never sleep. These inverted values are well known ; 
that our presently active life is a "dream” from which we shall some day 
awaken, and being awake shall seem to be asleep, is a conception that occuis 


15. Not to be confused either with an etymology in the narrovf sense of the 
word, or with a punning for the sake of punning, explanations of this kind, based 
on the hypotliesis of intrinsic connections of sounds with meanings, are of great 
value in the exegesis of the connotations of a given tenn ; see further my “ Nirukta 
= Hermeneia ” in Visvabharmi, NS. II, 1936. 

16. This is by no means only an Indian conception. CL Heimes Trismepsttis 

Lib. I 1 Once when in contemplation of the realities while my bodily poweis 

of perception had been restrained {kalaschethein, implying also 'possession') by 
sleep, yet not such sleep as that of maa weired down by repletion or by bodily 
wearine^, and see also Plato, Republic 476, 520, 521, Timaeus 52, 71, Theatetus 
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again and again throughout the metaphysical literature of the worM.^^ So 
in the ® and III. 41, 43) we find : When it is night for 

all beings, then is the Controller (samyamt, i.e, of the sensitive powers) 
awake : and whtii other beings are ' awake then it is night for the silent-sage 
who Yerily sees, ....... Controlling the sensitive powers in their source 

{indfimi miQn niyamya}. do thou repulse the Evil One (pdpmdmm pra- 
/^M). .. .* .the AdvmiiTY in the shape of Desire {kdmmupam). This last 
exhortation, whicli would he altogether in place in a Pali Buddhist context, 
where Mara, Papimaiit is identified with Kamadeva, is addressed in fact by 
Krishna to Arjuna, i e. Iiidra ! The inverted senses of sleep and waking are 
also found in Buddliisl contexts ; the exhortation is generally to awaken from 
the sleep of this world's dreams rS. L 4, itmuttaka p. 41, etc.), but we are 
also told that “the Wake is asleep ibuddho soppati), with liim, O Mara, 
what hast thou to do? “ (S. 1. 107. The Bodhisatta^s impassibility is his 

invulnerability ) . ‘ " 

It has now, perhaps, been sufficiently shown that Indra’s and tlie Bodh- 
isatia’s conquests of Death are versions of one and the 'same Mythos ; that 
the Mara Dhai^ana is not in its Buddhist context a fanciful enhancement of 
the historical legend but a restatement of the essential and long known 
truth that he only can say “ Get these behind me, Satan who, having re- 
collected himself in “ sleep “ or “ contemplation '' (or however we may ex- 


17. ''This whole bad dream, whatever it be, whether of garlands or gold'' 
(RV. VIIL 47.5). "The dream state, whether a man be asleep or awake consists 
in just this, the mistaking of appearance for the reality" (Plato, 'Republic 476). 

" Would that you too, my son, had pa^ out of yourself, so that you might have 
seen, not as men see dream figures in their sleep, but as one who is awake " (Her- 
mes Trismegistus, Lib. XIIL 4). "So long as thou art engaged in the conversa- 
tion of wakefulness, how wdlt thou catch any scent of the conversation of sleep ? God 

sent a drow-siness upon ‘Omar he dreamed that a voice came to him from 

God ; his spirit heard that voice which is the origin of every cry and sound ; that, 
indeed, is the Voice, and the rest are echoes" (Rurai, Matknawl I. 560,2104 f.). 
“'Thy will be done’ : the primary meaning is, that we should be asleep to all 
things, unaw^are of time and siiapes and creatures. The doctors say that being 
‘ right asleep ' [ == Skr. su§upta ] a man might sleep a hundred year^ imware of 
creatures, time or shapes, and yet aware of God at work within him. So saith the 
soul in the Book of Love * I sleep, but my heart waketh. ' So when all creatures 
[ i= Skr. bhutmi ] are asleep in thee, then mayest thou know what God is working 
in thee” (Mdster Eddiart, Pfdffer pp. 207, 2^). The Indian "deep sleep” doc- 
trine is nothing uniquely or peculiarly Indian ! 

See also P. Anmachalam, “Luminous Sleep" in Studies and Transkiiions^ Co- 
lombo, 1937 ; and my “ Recollection, Indian and Platonic," JAGS. Supplement, 1944. 

18. The Buddha is, to Mara's worldly eye, asleep in his cell, but actually | 
“recollected, mindful, conddering his rising up again," or “resurrection." The 
“lion rest" (slhmeyyam), viz. lying on the right dde, with one foot above the 
other, is actually the po^ assumed in the Parinibbina# and the context throws li^t 
on the distinction: between this "death" and ah "iannSulation/'/ 
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press it) is from the very fact of, his "emancipation from all predilections and' 
disgusts,; immune, .to rev weapon that Death can assume or wield. 

5. Mara’s Headless Troops. 

M. Hackin has reproduced a stucco ' sculpture from Hadda, representing, 
a demon, a member of Mara’s army, in the act of raising his hands and re- 
moving his own head.^® Such a representation reflects tlie statements of the 
Muhavastu (Senart, 2. 410) that of Mara’s troops ‘‘some were headier 
tranks’^’ {mye asirsakd kabandhdh) and the Laiita Vistara (ch. 21, Lefmann 
p. 306.) that “some were headless"’ {kecid mirs&h). As shown above, the 
' Mara : 'Dhai^ana is itself a recension of India’s older light against V|tra- 
Namuci-M|tyu ; and that there are headless warriors in the host of the 
Gandharva Soma-Raksasas who oppose him appears already in Atkawa Veda 
IV. 18. 4 where unnamed Gods are invoked to lay low the “'crestless and 
headless (visikkdn vigrwdn) sorcerers”, and Rgveda VIL 104, 7 where Indra 
is invoked to “let the headless {vignvasab) followers-of-inert-gods perish ”.2^^ 


19. J. Hackin, La sculpture indienne et tMtaine au Musee Guimet, Paris 193L 
p. 9 and pi. XIV. 

20. I have dealt with the subject of the other-worldly magicians who can play 
to and with their own heads more fully in “Sir Gawain and the Great 
^^t. Indra ^d Namud” in Speculum XIX, 1944, pp. 104-25, and in “Headless 
Magiaans; and an Act of Truth’' to appear immediately in /AOS ( 1944 ). 


THE AGE OF THE ARTHASASTRA 

■ ■ ■ . .. . 

Dr. A. B. KEITH, m.a.. d.litt.. d.c.l., i.o.s., Bar-at-Law. 

The age of the Arthasiastra depends essentially on the relation of the 
work of Megasthenes to the ArthaSstra. It is necessary therefore to exa- 
mine this question in some detail with a view to ascertain how far the facts 
recorded by Megasthenes accord with those reported in the Arthasastra. 

There is no doubt that in many respects Megasthenes is adequately in- 
formed with regard to events in India, but there are undoubtedly numerous 
matters in which he shows himself not to be master of the situation. It is 
apparent from the combined evidence of Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo that he 
did not appreciate the full importance of the village and of its . officers. Nor 
does he show any appreciation that the essential ground of the desire for child- 
ren lay in the honour paid to the dead through sacrifice. Further, in giving 
the philosophers the first place, the agriculturists the second, the warriors 
the fifth, and the counsellors of the king the seventh place, he expresses him- 
self, not from the point of view of an Indian, but from the standpoint of a 
Hellene educated in philosophy. No Hindu would ever have placed the 
Ksatriyas fifth, nor the royal counsellors seventh. Elsewhere he sppme to 
generalise the habits wliich were practised in Brahmanical circles, as when 
he mentions the failure to drink wine.^ Perhaps too his essential declaration 
that no Indian could be a slave is due to the same cause.* 

In some cases he appears to introduce into India facts and customs 
which were familiar to him in other lands. This is one way to account for 
his assertion with regard to milestones, for which in India no word can be 
found ; the idea may have been derived by him from Egypt or Persia.* On the 
other hand the matter would be one of personal observation ; the statement 
that milestones existed would be very strange if made without justification ; 
and it is more probable that the practice was known under Candragupta as 
a device introduced from Persia. At the same time it seems more probable 
that he borrowed the measurement of the land scribed to India from the 
actual measurement made in Egypt to determine the boundaries of property 
which were obscured by the rising of the Nile.^ There is no contemporary 
reference to any such measurement made in India, and the process was not one 
which was necessarily seen by a stranger. It is also possible that he borrow- 
ed from Egypt certain terminology with regard to officers charged with the 

1. Stein, Megasthenes, J5». 90-2. 2. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 109 fif. 

3. Stein, Meg/astkenes, pp. 18-21. .Steis, Megasthenes, p. 22. 



division oi land. On the other hand his account of the board which dealt 
with the care of foreigners, watching their mode of life, escorting them out 
of the country, and sending their property to their relatives in case of their 
death, was presumably a matter in which he was concerned officially. 

In other respects we may ascribe misunderstanding to Megasthenes. He 
asserts that the horse and the elephant were reserved for tlie I-dng, clearly 
exaggerating the position. In other places he idealises. 

In many respects the accounts of Megasthenes agree with the facts re- 
corded in the Arthasastra. Megasthenes tells us of the royal way which is 
the merchant high road of Kautilya, the watering of the fields by canals, 
but sluice doors are mentioned by neitiier,^ and the fruitfulness of India. 
Kautilya lays down the confluence of two streams as a good place for a for- 
tification and authorises its formation as four-sided. Megasthenes ascribes 
both these characteristics to Palimbothra. In other particulars they perhaps 
agree. They agree also in extolling the merits of the elephants of the Pra- 
cyas. They concur also in the height of the elephants, and both r^ord the 
use of foot-fetters, pillars, and female elephants to win over and tame the 
elephants. The means of healing these animals mentioned by Megasthenes 
are probably corr^tly given. The praise of polygamy and the anxiety to 
have children are fully attested by the Arthasastra. The many notices of 
the king are in part paralleled in Kautilya, especially with regard to massage. 
There are some other details in which the accounts agree, but th^e are not 
numerous, and they lack particularity. In certain matters there is a simila- 
rity between the account given by Megasthenes regarding the people of the 
land and the spies, but the similarity is only general and lacks all precision. 
For the warriors on the other hand Megasthenes’ account appears to be cre- 
ditable. With regard to the Aimtyas there is only a genera! similarity, and 
in the account given of the self-governing cities one can only work out a 
certain parallelism.® 

On the other hand there are great differences in many details. There 
is nothing in the Arthasastra regarding milestones, but it is uncertain whether 
any value lies in this contrast. The measurement of water is not recorded 
in the ArthaSstra, which recognises the existence of private water streams. 
The Arthasastra forbids the use of wood for a fort, and requires stone work, 
while the discoveries in 1899 revealed portions of the old wooden walls of 
the city described by Megasthenes.'^ Moreover Kautilya requires the forma- 
tion of three moats round a fort, while in the account of Megasthenes there 
is mention only of one, and there are differences in the measurements that 
are given. Building in stone is established in the Arthasastra, building in 
wood is hardly known. 


Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 25-26. 

Stein, Megmthenes, pp. 224-32 ; Ci Timmer, Megasthenes, pp. 231, 232, 
Stein, Megasthenes, pp, 2347* 
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The ArthaSstra has a longer list of masters and servants with regard 
to the elephants, and gives a longer list of the food which is suitable for them 
in comparison with the grass referred to by Megasthenes. Megasthenes al- 
leges a monop. ily ol horses and of elephants in the king: the ArthaSastra 
Jmows nothing of this, and we may legitimately ascribe the assertion to an 
error of Megasthenes.^ Megasthenes again is far behind the Artha^stra in 
his account of the wealth of India in metals. The technical and chemical 
knowledge for working tlie metals. parUy for ornament, partly for use, is dis- 
tinctly greater in the ArthaSstra. The management of the mines is reserv- 
ed entirely to the state which gives concessions to private persons only at a 
rent or for a share in the produce. The many officers who were appointed to 
look after these questions, mine controllers, controllers of useful metals, con- 
trollers of money, controllers of salt, controllers of gold, goldsmiths, arid the 
conditions legally developed of private use, Justify the conclusion that a higher 
state of culture existed in the time of the Arthasastra than in the notices of 
Megasthenes. 

In his account of the king Megasthenes omits all notice of such matters 
as the women carrying bows in the palace, which reminds us of the practices 
of the classical drama. He is eciually ignorant of the presence of eunuchs 
and of Kiratas.® They appear to have been appointed in later tim^p to those 
tasks. The picture given in the Arthasastra is of a fuller and more imposing 
ceremony than is envisaged in Megasthaies. It is noteworthy also that the 
term Yavana or Yavani is not mentioned by Kautilya, who if minister of 
Candragupta must have come into political connection with the Gredcs. 

Megasthenes records a shutting off of the king’s road by means of cords. 
The Arthasastra on the other hand knows of other occasions and of other 
means of clearing the way for the king. Megasthenes also ascribes to the 
king the practice of going out to perform a sacrifice, which is unknown to 
the ArthaMstra, and also to the law books. Megasthenes also in his account 
of the exit of the king gives a description of music being played, and des- 
cribes his escort of women and the punishment of death, which is prescribed 
for those people who press forward towards them.^“ 

Megasthen^ recognises the devotion of the king to the decision of legal 
cases which are brought before him.^^ In this respect there is a marked dis- 
tinction between him and Kautilya, who gives no direct prescription for the 
activity of the king in deciding cases brought before him. Moreover he has 
left little time to engage in such occupations by reason of the programme of 
his daily toil. In any case Kaultilya differs entirely from Megasthenes wiffi 
regard to the manner in which he performs his duty. We may admit that f 
the attaition given to legal questions by the king according to Megasthenes 


a Frag. XXXVl, I. 

10. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 78-87. 


9. ^ein, Megasthenes, pp. 74-7. 
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exceeds his usual practice, but there is no doubt that the king in the Artha- 
sastra makes a good deal less of his legal work. 

The Arthasastra treats of the king as practically doing little judicial 
work, and it also draws a distinction between civil suits and police business. 
The Arthasastra distinguishes between three Dharmasthas and three Pra- 
destrs, while Megasthenes in his account of the matter follows rather the 
account given in the Dharmasastras and like them allows the king the duty 
tii deciding causes himself. His position is much more simple and natural 
than the division of functions envisaged by the Arthasastra, which implies 
a later date.^^ 

The sources of income of the king are given by the Artha^stra in much 
greater detail than by Megasthenes. Megasthenes knows nothing of other 
taxes than a quarter which he asserts was paid by the owners of the whole 
land to the king, and he maintains that the whole land belonged to the kingA^ 
The Arthasastra^^ shows a distinction betv/een the lands assigned to the king 
and the land in general, and suggests that there is no question of a consistent 
amount of taxation levied on the royal land, though the usual sum was 
obviously a sixth. 

The financial business of the state is differently conceived by Megas- 
thenes and the Arthasastra. Megasthenes contemplates a collegial manage- 
ment by guardians of the treasury, the Arthaiastra has no proper treasurer, 
though in a certain sense the Sannidhatr serves for this purpose. Equally 
there are no Tamiai to be masters of the treasury in the Arthasastra. The 
Ko^dhyaksa is only subordinate to the Sannidhatr and has only the rank 
of an inferior. The Samahartr has no place as responsible for the banding 
out of treasure. The treatment of finance therefore differs essentially bet- 
ween Megasthenes and Kautilya ; the system is fundamentally differently 
organised. 

Megasthenes assigns liturgies of the hand workers to the king in accord- 
ance with the views of the Dharmasastras, representing the practice of an 
older date than the system of taxes which is prescriM in the Artha^stra. 
Similarly Megasthenes shows little knowledge of the organisation of the army, 
of the higher officers, and of the administration, which according to the Artha- 
fetra was distinct from the leading of the troops. What is far more im- 
portant however, there is little sign in the Arthasastra of any organisation 
which would correspond to the control of the great forces necessarily to be 
assumed as required by Candragupta. It is interesting that we have no full 
account of the forces by Megasthenes, but the account given by the Artha- 
^stra is obviously incompatible with the magnitude of an empire. 


12. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 79, 80. 13, Frag. I. 44-6. 
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There is a considerable distinction betw-een the account of the higher 
officials given by Megasthenes and by, the Artha^stra. Megasthenes appears 
to pass over the Mantrin of the king in personal concerns, or to reckon him 
with the other Mantrins. The whole system in the Arthaastra is more 
elaborate : there is a greater division of functions, as we have seen in the 
case of police officers and of those who decide civil causes. The function- 
aries in the Arthaastra are far more numerous and of varied character. 
What is remarkable is that Megasthenes contemplates the existence of boards 
of five in charge of various concerns, in contrast to the single overseer who 
is assigned functions by Kautilya. The Agoranomoii® are rather controllers 
of land than market functionaries and possibly Megasthenes’ account may 
have been influenced by Plato’s Laws. The distinction between Megastlienes 
and the ArthaSstra on the collegiate principle is decidedly remarkable. 
Smith'''' considers that the Pentads are an official development of the un- 
official Pancayat, but that is not probable, for a Pancayat is essentially a 
private institution which has specially the function of deciding disputed cases. 
It is important to note that in the Arthasastra there is no provision for the 
working together of any officials as a Synarchy. Any connection between 
officials does not exist. 

The account of Megasthenes is noteworthy for the absence of a head of 
the six Pentads and the division into six groups of five.” Whereas the Artha- 
iastra knows of a head of the town, the Nagaraka, with four subordinate 
Sthanikas, and a number of Gopas, whose occupations were partly of a fiscal 
and partly of a political character. The distinction between the thirty magis- 
trates of Megasthenes without any presiding body is remarkable. The func- 
tions of certain Pentads are not even recorded in the AthaSastra as in the 
assignment of places of stay, the burial of the dead of strangers, and the 
imposition of tenths. There is no connection between the Nagaraka and the 
overseer of weights ; according to Megasthenes the fourth Pentad functioned 
within the body of officials of the state, and the shrines were the common 
i business of the Synarchy. It is clear that there is a complete difference in 
the structure of the magistracies between Megasthenes and Kautil3m, and 
the question does arise whether Megasthenes is trustworthy in reporting what 
he has seen. It is difficult to see the source from which he has taken his 
facts. There were five Astynomoi for the state and the Piraeus in Athens, 
but the parallelism is very far from dose. There is a further consideration 
that there are six Pentads assigned to the military officials. He gives a 
Nauarch and five officials ; an overseer over the cattle, and five officials ; five 
officials over the foot, over the horse, over the chariots, and over the de- 
phants. His notice of a Nauarch is a remarkable fact, for there is not the 
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slightest hint in the ArthaSMra of -a - fleet serving military purposes, nor a 
fleet a>mmandant He knows of .course .-a- Navadhyak^a, he assigns to 
him fiscal and business activities only ; he raises harbour duties, charges for 
voyages, and ships ; he watches the trade done in journeys and collects the 
monies due ; his duty is to drive away pirate ships and ships passing enemy 
boundaries, and those which disturb the peace in the harbouip.^® There is 
no question in the fourth century B-C. of shipping being known to India, 
and the very restricted functions of the Navadhyabsa are quite incompatible 
with sea fighting. Kautilya shows no affection for shipping, though he knows 
of the use of ships as helping to bridge over a river. 

The overseer in charge of cattle and the five officials assigned to him in 
Megasthenes’ account are not known to the Artha^astra, and the use of cattle 
for the purpose of carrying goods is apparently rare in war time. The oc- 
cupations assigned to the officer in charge of cattle include oversight of musi- 
cians which is a curious prescription. He had also charge of the men em- 
ployed with regard to the horses, a function assigned in the Arthasiastra to 
the charge of the master of the cavalry. Similarly the care of the machines 
is put down by Kautilya to the Ayudha^riadhyaksa, and the bringing up of 
the machines was in the Arthasastra assigned to the charge of labourers, who 
were under the command of the Pra^stT. The practice of foraging was in 
the view of Megasthenes accompanied by music, which was obviously un- 
suited to a warlike undertaking. The collegiate command of the foot, the 
horse, the chariots, and the elephants is quite unknown to Kautilya, who has 
an overseer chiefly devoted to administrative duties for each section of the 
army. Megasthenes also appears to assign administrative functions to his 
Pentads, but the numbers are somewhat suspicious and suggest that there 
may be some confusion in his mind. The same remark applies to his asser- 
tion that they made use of horses and elephants without bits.^^ 

His account of the land workers, the herdsmen and the hunters, differs in 
Megasthenes to a considerable extent from the descriptions given in the Artha- 
gastra, but there is nothing of essential importance. In the account of traders 
the Arthasatra proves the existence of an extensive handwork industry, to some 
extent a great industry, as is shown by the existence of merchants of establish- 
ed and considerable positions in comparison with! the descriptions in Megas- 
thenes. The spies are developed elaborately in the Artha^stra ; some groups 
are also found in Megasthenes, but there are many more mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya they come from all castes and occupations, while Megasthenes 
treats the whole body as a single elem^t of the state. 

The description given by Megasthenes of religious practices is too meagre 
to allow of any real comparison with the AithaSstra. It is possible that the 
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beginning of the rainy season, when the new year of the Mauryas fell, there 
were festivals, at which prophecies were derived from signs, or from the mouth 
of spiritual persons, of which the Arthasastra tells us nothing. Megasthenes 
bears testimony also to a great meeting, but of this we have no information 
at all in the ArthaMstra nor in other sources. Megasthenes also records no- 
thing of the work of the three spiritual authorities, Btvij, Acarya, and Puro- 
hita ; the Purohita evidently played a political part and he had servants under 
him. It is suggested tliat Megasthenes tells us notliing of these three, because 
he knew the king rather in the camp than in the palace, but the Purohita must 
have been present also in the camp.^i 

From these points of difference Stdn concludes against the contemporanei- 
ty of the ArthaSstra and of Megasthenes, and he doubts the genuineness of the 
ascription of the Arthasastra to Candragupta’s minister. The similarities 
which are visible between the two authorities depend on matters of a general 
character which are equally valid today. This can be said safely of the water- 
ing of the land, of the double crops which it bears, the position of the forts, 
which depends on the condition of the surrounding ground, the embrasures^ 
the carrying away of the water, or the training of elephants, or again poly- 
gamy, or the eagerness for children, the life of the king and the spi^, which 
is common form in oriental kingship. On the other hand the differences be- 
tween Megasthenes and the Arthasastra often touch on essential facts, and 
point essentially to a distinction in date between the two authorities. 

The argumaits for asserting the similarity of the ArthaSastra and of Me- 
gasthenes given by Mr. N. N. Ghosh, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, Al- 
lahabad University, presented in the University of Allahabad Studies History 
Section, 1942, do not seriously meet the points urged by Dr. Stein. He dtes 
the statements made by Megasthenes about the king leaving his palace to judge 
cases, and compares a passage of Kautilya,^® without noting that the passage 
refers only to the attitude of the king towards petitioners, and not specifically 
to seekers after justice. Similarly Megasthenes’ reference to the king having 
no time to sleep during the day doubtless agrees with the assertion of the 
ArthaiSstra, according to which, the whole of the day and the greater part of 
the night are fully occupied in various kinds of work ; but there is no similari- 
ty in the two passages. Again Megasthenes records the necessity of the king’s 
changing his couch from time to time with a view to defeat plots against his 
life, but Kautilya speaks of the mechanical contrivances of the royal house. 
He says that the king’s residential palace^® should have an elusive chamber 
provided with secret passages, an underground chamber connected with many 
secret pififiRagips for exits, and an upper story provided with a staircase hidden 
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in a wall, 'Fhere is common to this account with that of Megastlienes only 
the desire to escape dangers to one’s life ; the details of the Arthasastra are 
lacking in Megasthenes. The king.. according to Megasthenes has wo- 
men to care for his person, but nothing is said of their being armed with 
bows, as is duly recorded in the Artha^stra,^^ a practice which appears to be- 
long to a definitely later date. 

Similarly Megasthenes devotes attention to elephants as kept by the king. 
He asserts that a private person may not keep either a horse or an elephant, 
which is not repeated by Kautilya.^® The Artha^stra has much information 
regarding elephants which agrees ciosdy enough with Megasthenes, but the 
facts are all commonplace and present no ground for believing in contempora- 
neity. 

Megasthenes’ account states also the existence of superintendents who en- 
quire into births and deaths, with a view^ not only to levy a tax, but in order 
that births and deaths among high and low may not escape the cognisance of 
the government. Kautilya refers to the enquiries made by the Gopas and 
Sthanikas, but he refers only to the fact of the number of tax payers, a dis- 
tinction of considerable importance. 

Megasthenes’ reference to superintendents of trade and commerce, and 
persons having charge of weights and measures, and those who supervised the 
manufactured articles, is said to have a corresponding picture in fuller detail 
in the Arthasastra (11. 16 ; IV, 2). Unfortunately the distinction between the 
account given by Megasthenes and that of the Arthasastra is very great, and 
the fuller detail marks a definite distinction between the two accounts. 

There is a like distinction between the account given by MegUvSthe- 
nes of a da^ of ofBcers who collect taxes and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as those of wood-cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and nuners, and the detailed account given by Kautilya of the arrangement 
of revenue collections under the Samahafr, under whom a large number of 
superintendents worked to collect taxes from different sources. Megas- 
thenes mentions mines, wood-cutters, and the construction of roads, but 
Kautilya gives a much fuller picture with details of mining operations and 
metallurgical manufactures under the superintendent of metals, called LohMhy- 
ak§a. Here again the distinction in detail marks the differences between the 
two accounts .26 

In like measure Kautilya adds details on the subject of irrigation not found 
in the records of Megasthenes. In connection with the water rates paid by the 
cultivators he speaks of four methods of irrigation, and in other places adds 
another two. Similarly he describes a fine levied on those who let out the 
water or hinder its flow. The point here of course is that the details given 

25, Stdn, Megasthenes, pp. 58-60. 
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are foreign to Megasthenes, and therefore are valueless for establishing the 
simultaneity of the accounts given by Megasthenes and in the Artha§astra. 

It is suggested that book two of the ArthaMstra, giving information about 
details of the administration, gives a full picture of which a partial one is ob- 
tained in Megasthenes’ account, presenting interesting points of similarity. But 
as a matter of fact that the points of similarity are few and far between. The 
Arthasastra names the Senapati as capable of leading the four arms of the 
force-infantry, cavalry, elephants, and chariots. This corresponds to the divi- 
sion of Candragupta's forces given by Megasthaies. But the comparison is 
confined to the members of the army, which are common form in India, and 
Megasthenes e.Kpressly mentions that each section of the forces was in charge 
of a distinct Pentad of officers. The difference is essential. Megasthenes again 
mentions the admiralty, but the admiral has no real resemblance to Kautilya’s 
Navadhyak^a as we have already seen. 

Megasthenes speaks of counsellors and assessors to deliberate on public 
affairs, and who form the smallest class, but are most highly respected. This 
no doubt corresponds to the account given by Kaufilya of the Mantrins and the 
Mantriparisad ; but this is common to all accounts, and the fact that Kautilya 
knows a Mantrin specially attached to the person of the king, who is ignored 
by Megasthenes, is passed over. 

Megasthenes’ failure to r«:ognise the character of the Indian castes and his 
division of the people into seven classes, (1) philosophers, (2) husbandmen, 
(3) herdsmen and hunters, (4) traders, (5) warriors, (6) overseers, (7) 
counsellors, and assessors, are accepted by Mr. Ghosh, and it is suggested that 
it may be inspired by his knowledge of Egyptian conditions. 

The security of life and property in the time of Candragupta is attested 
by Megasthenes’ reference to theft as a very rare occurrence, and to houses and 
property being generally left unguarded. Kautilya’s reference to the cus- 
tom of some parts of the house being left open, excluding the parts used by the 
women- folk, has clearly nothing to do with the times of Candragupta. The 
familiarity of Megasthenes with the marriage dowry of a yoke of oxen^^^ cor- 
responds no doubt to the Ama form of marriage mentioned fay Kautilya, but 
there is no real parallelism between the two passages. Megasthenes treats 
the matter as a clear case of purchase and knows no other. 

It is contended that Kautilya was a mere papdit, as endless hair-splitting 
discussions in the book show, and could not be a statesman, as the traditional 
Kautilya was supposed to have been. Dr. Wintemitz in special stres^ the 
point that the book gives proof of the pedantry of a paipdit, and he denies the 
hall mark of an experienced administrator or the stamp of a statesman. He 
does not bdieve that an Indian minister amid have found time or inclinadon. 
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to write a formal treatise of this type. It is admitted Jiat Kautilya was un- 
doubtedly a pai?^it, and that the style of the book is scholastic, conforming to 
the reco^ised literary form, and to the conventions determining this kind of 
composition. It is objected, however, that, as argued by Professor Jacobi, the 
^k displays uncommon administrative experience such as one would expect 
m the work of a versatile and learned man. The point, however, is that there 
IS no trace of a commanding intellect in the actual work before us. It is an 
interesting and valuable production, throwing light on many subjects but 
ttere is no proof that it is the production of a man who has lived the active 
life which IS assigned by tradition to Kauttlya. There is no objection to an 
admimstrator havmg inclination, or being able to find the time, to expound txi- 
itical theories m the light of administrative experience. Hat^a, Bhoja and 
Kmadevamya are decidedly doubtful examples, but more value attaches to 
Madhaviacarya, Todarmal, Richelieu, Warren Hastings 
Woodrow Wilson, Lenin and Churchill, but the point is that the ArthaSstra 
does not exhibit any qualities of the type indicated. 

Professor Wintemitz’s argument that the Arthasastra contemplates merely 
a small state, and not the affairs of a great empire, cannot be removed. Mr 
Gh«h argues that there are a number of passages in the text, which easily 
end themsdves to the interpretation that the author had in mind the policy of 
a big entire when he built up his theories. Unfortunately this is hardly borne 
out in the passages ated. In I. 5, there is merely a reference to undisputed 
sovereignty in the world, and the same thing applies to a citation in 1. 6, 
and the referrace in IX.l, to the extent of the territory of the Raja Cakra- 

SUfr H^layas in the north to the sea. does not contradict in the 
slightest the ^ntial characteristics of the work, which deals with states of 
^1 size. That he had the conception of a large state is by no means proved 
by his r^mmendation of the number of members for the Mantriparisad He 

Sr! ^ circumstances in oppo- 

10 in ° Osanas, who recommend the number to be only 

ILl M ^ f That he contemplated a bigger state than that 

ha'^ «^ay be clear, but it does not 

"templated a large state, and the view receives no additional 
I- 15, to the assembly of Indra consisting of a 
ftousand sages We are certainly not carried beyond the magnitude of a com- 
^ratively small state. The suggestions in V. 3, regarding the amounts pay- 
to government servants are decidedly moderate. Dr. Ghosh's view that 
tte salan^ are meant to be monthly depends on the interpretation of a pas- 
sage which yields no satisfactory sense 2® 

in f importance that there is no reference to Kautilya 

the record of Megasthenes. It is of course true that Megasthenes is not 

29 . Meyu, 2)os Artfe«sostro, p. n. S. 
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preserved intact, but it is decidedly remarkable that he should be totally silent 
with regard to Kautilya, if he played the part which is ascribed to him by 
later Indian tradition. The silence of later Greek writers is a strong support 
for the view that nothing was said of Kaufilya by Megasthenes, and that he 
was not credited with an important part in the achievements of Candragapta. 
It is argued that Megasthenes did not write a history, but merely recorded cer- 
tain conditions wluch specially interested him. He was not interested in in- 
dividuals but in institutions, and apart from Candragupta, to whose court he 
was an accredited ambassador, he hardly spoke of any other prominent indi- 
vidual of the court or country. A parallel is cited in the failure of Yuan 
Chwang to mention in his records the name of Har?a’s court poet, Bapabhatta. 
But the parallelism is completely lacking. Yuan Chwang had no occasion 
whatever to mention Bapabhatta, who formed no part of the essential cha- 
racteristics of Harsa’s work, and was not even a Buddhist. 

Professor Hillebrandt 3" held the view that the work arose in the school 
of Kautilya in whose name the views of the alleged author are cited in oppo- 
sition to other teachers. The expressions iti Kaufilyalj, and neti Kautilyah, 
which are found about eighty times in the work suggest strongly that the 
ArthaSstra could not have been a work of KautUya himself, but must have 
arisen from a school of his. To this contention it is objected that the usage was 
a literary etiquette observed by ancient Indian writers, especially when they 
had to criticise the views of well known previous writers and to assert their 
own views. This is illustrated by a citation from Visvarupa, the great com- 
mentator on Yajnavalkya, but obviously his authority is of no value for the 
time of Kauifilya. The same remark applies to a like assertion made by the 
commentator, Medhatithi, on the Manusmrti, I. 4. A more relevant example 
is the fact that iti Vatsyayanah is used in the Kimasutra, and it is suggested 
that this remark is inserted by Vatsyayana himsdf. It must be admitted 
that Vatsyiayana’s actual authorship of the Kamasutra is open to grave doubt, 
nor is the date at all convincing.®’- 

It is drjected that reference to early authorities, which are made in the 
ArthaMstra, would not have been inserted by a follower of the Kautilya school, 
long after the death of the founder, reproducing his doctrines which by that 
time had evidently gained general recognition. Who would have taken interest 
in exploded theories after Kautilj^’s theories had gained recognition for cen- 
turies ? A follower of Kautilya who accepted him as his guru would not have 
referred to his c^pcaients as Scaryas, for his only acarya was his guru ; while 
it was quite reasonable for Kautilya himsdf to refer to previous writers, whose 
theories he had to meet and explode, with the deference that he did and to 
call t hem acSryas. It is to be feared that this is not a satisfactory conclusion, 
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1* Tim- the opinion of Professor Jolly that the 
Pa«Jit helonSnfto a a 

of eminent sages, or of deities whrvjp ^vapak§a is put in the mouth 
from tradition, while the Uttaranal Mahabliarata or 

It is of cours^ Sib e thS Kautilya. 

•ages of ae paa such tTSrl^d To >0 

been found in the commentary * YarilS^' 

it must be regarded as frantZ ^ ®JBavalkaya by Visvarupacarya.3= But 

Arthaastra were actually writerrof woS^Zd^nf^ 

them were as old as the alleged datfoflSdl^ rl 7? 

precedence to which he assien^ the^ o fu ^ order of 

order, but was the order of merit deteLimd'LZ?^^^^ chronological 

fetra of discussion, is probablv tnieZnZ^h\*® convenience to the Artha- 

Proof that the order was noSibktoTn?^ ^^'^^test 

it at aU convincing to claim that L remarkThST ^ 

masters have been compressed in the ArtS- ^ 

tra was not the product™ Arthalas- 

it would in that case of a school, 

not to older teachers who would have been 

^ools All that the Artha4astra really says S^the ®f 

by previous authorities have been: made LtoSe^!'- 1 ! Z ® 

That the opinions of Kautilya arei^^S f condensation, 

by their discussion ascribed to Bhaiadvaja f^V ^ suggested 

writing at first hand, should have mn+ro t >i u- ’• ’ I^audlya, 

is fmi^y improbable, not to of Bharadvaia 

•<0» is Kauayn I, guC rSi™ St ^ i^Z/r 

that there is^videncfS'the aSy Kautilya’s authorsliip 

of the king in the time of confusion and^t the position 

accomplished, efiicient, and virtuous ruler ofT'^’ “ 

the traditions of the DharmaSastras hk hn t • has followed 

speculations, and is solely concerned with^^ “otaphysical 

tration. In his anxiety to establish the undisn TT^ Z adminis- 

fae could not tolerate the exfetorfnf ^o*ority of Candragupta, 

^chdieu in his anxiety to Zuf Slfa?? 

Of r^hSi sr^gS^r 

g- passages are modem in type. 
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rastra, Licchavika, VrJika, Maliaka, Madraka, Kurupafiralas, he goes on to 
prescribe the means of destroying them by sowing s^ds of dissension among 
them. The Arthaastra, however, does not contemplate the complete destruc- 
tion of these tribes, and it is perfectly obvious that the author did not believe 
in the establishment of an undisputed sovereignty for his royal master. 

The identity of Kaufilya is maintained from tlie combined testimony of 
the Vayu, Matsya, and Brahmauda Ihitanas, the date of which is suggested 
to be as early as 250 a.d. That date however is purely conjectural, and is 
probably a century at least too old. His name as CSnakya is attested about 
the middle of tire fifth century a.o. in the Ceylonese Chronicle, the Maha- 
vamsa. The Ceylon tradition gives further particulars of CSajakya, that he 
was a learned Brahmin, a native of Takgasila, devoted to his mother and im- 
placable to his enemies, that he had a grudge against the last Nanda who had 
publicly insulted him, that he was the prime mover of the revolution against 
the Nandas. and that he continued to be a minister of Candragupta long 
after his accession. It is suggested that Kautilya was the name he assumed 
as the best suited to the theme of his book ; such assumed names were not 
new in Indian literature. What were the names like Vatavyadhi, Kaujjapa- 
danta, or Pisuna of the previous writers mentioned in the ArthaMstra but 
assumed names ? It must however be admitted that this doctrine of assum«i 
names accords much better with the theory of a school than with the actual 
writing of the text of the Arthaiiastra by Kautilya himself. 

Another name of Kautilya as the servant of Candragupta is Vigpugupta, 
which was altered to Kautilya after his destruction of the line of Nanda ac- 
cording to the Mudriaml^asa. The date of the Mudraral^asa is doubtful. 
It has been assigned to the time of Candragupta Vikramaditya, but that seems 
to be extremely improbable. It is, however, probably later than the Raghu- 
vaihsa of KalidSsa, and has been varioudy ascribed to the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries.®^ The value of the menticai in the PurSiiias is far from 
great, for the contents thereof are very far from being verified day by day 
in the light of epigraphic evidence. The Paficatantra is of course of no value 
as evidence. The same condition applies to the remarks of Kamandaka, who 
really writes at second hand. It is important, however, to note that Daindia 
in the DaSakunmracarita seems to use language, which recognises the exist- 
ence of the ArthaSstra but hardly its antiquity. 

In opposition to these facts we have the statement in XV. 1, that toe 
iSSstra has been made by one, who from intolerance quiddy rescued the scrip- 
tures and the sciaice of weapons and the earth ruled by the Nandas. A refer- 
ence has also been seen in II. 10, dealing with the mode of royal writs, which 
says that the rules have been made by Kautilya narendrattham ; the term 
Narendra has been used in the Birahmanda Puiiha for Maurya and there 
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Narendra is another name for Candragupta.®^ It mast be aciiiiitted to be 
curious that Narendra should be found' here in the Aitha§astra , for Candra- 
gupta, and that throughout the rest- of the' work he should , be treated with 
absolute silence. It is, to tell the truth, very, difficult to accept this interpreta- 
tion of Narendra. Still less likely is it that in , I. 4, Gupta should stand for : 
Candragupta. 

The name Kaultilya, which is doubtless chosen from the suitability of 
the meaning, has been read as Kaudiya by T. Gaoapati SasM, but it may: 
be feared that this correction is of no great value. The omission of all refer- 
ences to Paljaliputra, stressed by Professor Jolly, is decidedly singular, for it 
was the capital held by Candragupta, and it is at least remarkable that there 
was no context for it in the Artha^astra. It is further to be considered that 
the Arthasiastra has largely borrowed from the Yajnavalkyasmrti, and as the 
date of the latter is later than the third century A.i>., the Arthasastra must 
have come after it. This argument has no weight in the eyes of T. Ganapati 
iSastri. The date of Kautalya having been fixed as the fourth century B.C., 
it naturally follows that Yajnavalkya, from whom Kautalya has borrowed, 
should be anterior to the latter. Besides the word Yajnavalkya is mentioned 
in the Gar#diga:na from the sutra of PajOjini: From this it is clear that P^- 

knew of a Ylajfiavalkya bom of the Yajnavalka Gotra. Probably the 
same Yajinavalkya was the author of the Sm:rti and therefore earlier than 
Plaiuini. It is to be feared that this evidence is inadequate. P%ini clearly 
cannot be asserted to have known of a Yajnavalkya, and there is no proba- 
bility that the Yajtnavalkya Smrti is earlier than the third century a.d. 

The suggestion that the Arthasastra, covering as it does several branches 
of human knowledge, could not possibly be the production of a single author, 
but a composition by several authors, is certainly not disproved by the asser- 
tion of Kimapidaka in the preface to his Nitisara. It is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that Kiamaniidaka, whose date is certainly later than the first century B.C., 
is to be credited with more accurate and reliable knowledge about Kautilya 
than we of the present day. Professor Jacobi suggests the similarity between 
the text and Jainism, with special reference to the fact that the Nandisutra 
and the Anuyogadvarasutra of the Jain canon mention the Kaufiliyas. His 
view is that redaction of the Jain canon and of the Kautiliya fell to- 
gether, Jainism declined after the period of the Nandas, so that the canon 
must be dated about this period. It is, however, to be noted that the lan- 
guage of the Jain canon is far later than the time of the Nandas, and, if the 
language could be changed, then the content also was far from secure. We 
know the Jain tradition reveals early losses, and we have no right to hold 
that in substance or in detail our present canon goes back to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. Professor Jacobi further contends that there existed only three sys- 
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terns of philosophy at the time of the Arthaastra. This is quite unfounded. 
The Anvik§iki of the Artha&tra merely denotes Ic^c and dialectics as 
methods of investigation, and not any metaphysical teaching like the Adhyat- 
mavidya there is no assertion that it constituted the whole of philosophy. 
He is wrong also in denying that Jayanta is a Brahmanical godj, for he is 
found in the Sutras, and the view that in the third century a.d. the worship 
of the Asvins was antiquated totally lacks all evidence. 

The evidence of the Kamasastra does not tell in favour of the antiquity 
of the Artha^astra. But Vatsyayana certainly knew the Arthafetra, and 
it is very probable that he took its form for the model of his work, which, 
like the ArthaSstra, consists of prose discussions^ with occasional verses, 
each chapter terminating with one or more slokas. In both the definitions 
and discussions are relieved fay references to ancient tales and the device of 
quasi-debate betwen ancient sages. It has been suggested by' Dr. Radhaku- 
mud Mookherji®" that the author of the Kama^stra may have been the 
same as that of the A^rthaSstra and of the NySyabhasya, but this view has 
no probability whatever. That the Kamasastra is much later than the Artha- 
^stra, which is claimed by Professor Jacobi,®® is equally improbable. Pro- 
fessor Jolly has disposed of all his arguments in this regard ; the knowledge 
of the Yaise?ika philosophy, which is found in the Kama^stra;, is irrelevant, 
because the ArthaSstra had no reason to mention the Vaisesika, if it crni- 
sidered it to be of no value. Again, if the Kama^tra knows Greek astro- 
logy, the Artha^stra mentions (II. 24) two of the planets and disapproves 
(IX< 4) of the belief in the stars as influencing human destiny. 

It must be noted also that in the ArthaSastra (X. 3) are to be found 
two verses cited which apparently are taken from Bhasa.®® If the borrowing 
is genuine, this would accord fully with a date not before three hundred a.d. 
for the Arthasastra. This would agree well enough with the absence of any 
early evidence of the existence of CSpakya as a writer^ The Mahabharata, 
though it is elaborate in its account of kingly duties, does not mention him, 
and the Malfibhasya of Patanjali, though it knows well Candragupta and 
the Mauryas) is equally silent with regard to him. On the other hand there 
is plenty of evidence from about four hundred a.d. of the existence of the 
ArthaMstra, which was clearly made use of by the TantiakhySyika,^® which 
perhaps falls about four hundred a.». 

There are other evidences of comparativdy recent date of the Artha- 
4istra. The geographical outlook is wide. It is very doubtful whether the 
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term CIna could have been used before the advent to power of the T'sin 
dynasty in China, and, if Van§ 3 ni denotes Arabia as a source of horses/^ it 
is unlikely that the term occurred in a work written under Candragupta ; 
similarly the word Suvatiuakudya is unlikely in a period of that date. More- 
over the Arthasastra presumes the existence of a considerable technical litera- 
ture on such topics as agriculture, architecture, chemistry, mining, minerology, 
veterinary science, the treatment of trees, and tiie SulbadhatuMstra. In a 
case of alchemy we are told of the conversion of base metals into gold, and 
we find the use of the term rasa of mercury, which has hitherto not been 
traced further back than the Bower manuscript of the fourth century a.b., 
and in the works of Caraka and Susruta, the text of w^hich is of very^ dubious 
date. The impression of a late date, which is thus given, gains confirmation 
from the fact that alchemy appears clearly to have been imported into India 
and not to be of independent origin there. If we assume a Graeco-Syriac 
origin, we must tend to place derivation in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. With this accords well the use of the term surangd or surungd in the 
Arthasastra in the sense of “ mine ”, if its source is, as is most probable, the 
Hellenistic Greek syrinx. The number of chemical substances mentioned in 
the Arthasastra is longer than that of Susruta and other works, and it points 
to a later stage of the development of chemistry in the period of Kautilj^ 
than at the time of Susruta. This is an unquestioned fact, and the argument 
is that Susruta dealt with only a small number of chemicals because his was 
a purely medical work, while the Arthasastra was not limited in scope, but 
concerned itself with a variety of subjects such as the manufacture of gold 
and other precious metals, the preparation of poison etc., and consoiuently 
refers to a good number of chemical substances. The fact however points 
rather to the posteriority of the Arthasastra. 

There is also evidence of considerable literary knowledge. The chapter 
on Tantrayuktis presumes a long refinement in methods of exposition and of 
argument Anvik^ild is defined to include Samkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata, 
which reflects the period when Saithkhya and Yoga had established themselves 
as distinct schools, and when Lokayata had won a place for itself. It is also 
certain that the use of technical grammatical terms in II. 10, probably sug- 
gests knowledge of B^ini’s Ai?t&dhyiayi. The Arthasastra knows also other 
Arthasastras and Dharmasastras, as well as treaties on Varta and Daindaniti. 
Ha shows full knowledge of writing, attested by his rules regarding registra- 
tion, the wording of documents including royal edicts and letters, and the 
use of written contracts, a point in which he differs distinctly from Mfegas- 
thenes. He knows the main story of the Mahabharata, and the accounts of 
REvana and Diipdakya can be traced to the Ramayaiqa. Many of the 
authorities on ArthaSastra, whidi are cited are also recorded in the great epic,. 

41. Perria is suggested by Meyer, Has Arth^astra, p. XLVII, 212. 
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where Eai^iika for instance appears as the counsellor of Dhrtarijstra, and is 
given sayings for which parallels can be found in the Arthasastra. It is also 
recordol (III. 7) that the Suta and Migadha of the Purapas are not to be 
confused with the ordinaiy?- Suta and Magadha, the product of mixed marria- 
ges, which is precisely the Purmtic doctrine. The fonn of the work, which 
is asserted to include a Sutra and a Blm?ya according to a verse appended 
to the work, is not clearly defined, and does not give any impression of early 
composition. The language has been alleged to be early. We must of course 
distinguish two different things, in the first place the presence in the text of 
a large number of unusual words and meanings, in the second place the ex- 
istence of forms which can really claim to be archaic. The former words 
are of course undeniable, but they have nothing to do with the antiquity of 
the text ; they are merely the outcome of its unique character. The archaic 
nature of ‘the forms in the second category is extremely doubtful T. Gaaia- 
pati ^stri*^- gives a list which includes the following forms ; irregular genders, 
rajjuna, aiaia, amitram, sarpanirmokam ; irregular formations, as in khadi- 
mbhih, anyatamasmin, i^rancikam, margayuka ; irregular compounds, such 
as jaradgiih, dasatiraksa, ubhayatoratra, var^aratra, pa^hna ; irregularity 
of mood, as in adeyat, akankseta, rdhyatam ; of form', as in prasvapayitva^ 
nistarayitvi, apakrantavyam, anuvasitam; of usage, as in pratipatsyami, 
apavyyate ; and of syntax, as in dapayet with two accusatives. It is not 
necessary to examine die correctness of reading, or the possibility of finding 
defences ; for example dapayati with two accusatives is found in the epic, 
apavyayate in Manu, pratipatsyami has parallels, pascahna is analogical ; 
there are other post-P^ninean parallels for the other passages, while the form 
adeyat is probably like paraficika a mere error of the text. In any case none 
of the passages can be said to be in any genuine sense of the word archaic. 

With this position as regards language, the metrical condition of the 
work corresponds entirely. In the first place the sloka is handled with great 
care to make it conform to the developed rules of the metre ; it is far more 
accurate than the 6Ioka of the Mahabharata, or of that of the Brhaddevata, 
and this suggests that the sloka belongs to a later date than the time of 
Candragupta. In the second place we find seven tri§tubh stanzas which are 
either of the Indravajra or the Upajati type. This is extremely significant, 
for whether the verses are original or are merely quoted they establish this 
form of metre as existing at the time of the composition of the work. It is 
significant that the practice of assimilating the four verses of a tristubh stanza 
is decidedly late. The Vedic texts and the early epic show clearly that the 
practice had not yet come into force, and, when it is found, it must be re- 
cognised that artistic canons had come to affect the metre. Ih accordance 
with this are the elaborate rules given in IL 10, regarding the preparation of 
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edicts, which betray acquaintance with the principles of the AlamkiraMstra. 
It should also be noted that we find an example (IL 12) of the Aupachanda- 
saka metre, which, though not an early form, is found in the later epic. 

It is impossible to find any support for an early date for the Arthasastra 
in the Hindu Polity of K. P.. Jayaswal. In his opinion Megastheiies and the 
Artha^stra are contemporary. He accepts further the posteriority of Yajna- 
valkya to the Artha-Sastra, holding that his code is based for law proper 
mainly on the Artha^stra. The date of Yajnavalkya^^ is determined by the 
punishment provided for the forgery of coins, styled Natiaka. The period 
would therefore be about 150 to 200 a.dJ It must be remembered of course 
that the date of Yiajnavalkya is uncertain, as the Smrti is made up of various 
parts, and a definite date is hard to assign,^^ But it is perfectly clear that 
Yi.jlnavaikya is a late author, and the fact that he was used by the Aitha- 
©stra has been definitely proved by Professor Jolly. Professor Jolly’s^^ 
evidence that the Arthasastra borrows from the Smrti text and not vice 
vema, is conclusive evidence that the Arthasastra belongs to a comparatively 
late date. 

Equally unavailing are the arguments urged by J. Meyer,:^® The at- 
traction to him of the supposition of the writing of the work by the Chancellor 
of Candragupta has blinded him to the facts of the case. He ignores the 
argument of Klalidias Niag^^ that the diplomacy of Kautilya is not that of a 
centralised empire, and does not show any trace of the centralisation of 
Candragupta’s impei'ialism. Yet the fact was obvious to Mr. Monahan, 
and drove him to the conclusion that the work must have been composed 
before the imperial system of Candragupta was started. 

Nothing also is to be gained from the contentions of Dn Radhakumud 
Mookerji, who seeks veiled references to Candragupta in several passages of 
the Arthai^stra, and argues that the verse added to the end of the book, 
asserting the conquest of the Nandas, was due to the author, and is an essen- 
tial part of the Artha^stra. It is the only passage which refers clearly to 
the defeat of the Nandas, and there is no reason to believe that it belongs to 
the original work. There is already a metrical conclusion. 

B. C. J. Timmer^® has given a valuable comparison of the work of 
Megasthenes with the information which can be obtained from Indian texts. 
In her opinion the Artha^stra is not to be ascribed to the minister of Candra- 
gupta, but is a compilation, the theoretical production of a school Owing 
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to Megasthenes' Iiabit of mixing , tlieory" and fact, his failure to grasp the 
essentia! facts, and bis lacking a general' view, Ms work cannot be decisive in 
questions of histor}% though he often gives to us a realistic description of 
matters of which we have no accurate information from Indian sources. The 
reference in Diodonis to the terms, on which the ground is cultivated by the 
people is due to a mistaken reading of Megasthenes' text. He lias confused 
the contract— w’orkers on the domain and the agriculturalists, who are in 
hereditary possession of the land. She rejects the view of Breloer that agri- 
culture was socialised. As a matter of fact, the views of Breloer, who is 
in favour of the traditional ascription, of. the' Artha^stra to Candrappta's 
chancellor, lack any serious justi-fication. ' ' 
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HARSA, THE AUTHOR OF THE ANEA-YANTRA- 

CINTAMANI & HIS RELATIVES 


By 

Prof. G. V, DEVASTHALI, Nasik. 

No work of the name of the Aiika-yantra-cintihnaai (AYC) has been 
noticed by Aufrecht in his monumental work, though he has mentioned tiie 
Afika--mantra--cinlBma 2 ii^ whose author, however, is not noted, and the Anka- 
giantha,2 the Ahka-yantra-vidhi,^ and the Mantroddhara-kosa^ or simply 
Uddbara-kosa composed by Harsa Dik§ita or by Har^a. It is not, however, 
clear whethdr any one of these works is identical with our AYC or even 
whether Har§a the author of these works is to be identified with our Hai^a, 
As little seems as yet to have been said about Har§a, the author of the AYC, 
I propose in the following lines to record detailed information regarding this 
author and also try to arrive at a tolerably approximate date for him. 

In the introductory verses of his AYC Har§a has given some valuable 
information about himself which helps us a great deal in not only identifying 
him, but also in fixing his date with tolerable certainty. Though from the 
colophon® and also the chronogram® at the beginning of the only available’' 
MS of this work, the name of the work seems to be AYC ; yet from the 
third verse® in the introduction one may say that the name of the work 
could also be Anka-yantra-vyakfti or Anka-sloka-yantra-vyakrti, while from 
the word uddhrtya occurring in the same verse one may even be tempted to 
declare the name of the work as Anka-yantroddhara or simply the Yantrod- 
dhara. Coming to the name of the author himself we find that according 
to the colophon® it i§ simply Han^ while in one of the introductory verses 
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it is Sri-Har^a. But in view of the fact that our author prefixes the l etter 
Sri to the name of his great-grand-father, Srifdhara and calls him Sif-§ridhara, 
it would not be wrong to OMclude that the real name of cwr author is Harsa 
rather tlian Sri-har§a. 

The introductory verses’” of the AYC are important for our purpose 
since they give us the names of all the relative of our author and thus help 
us to fix up his identity. From these verses we know that ^Sridhara, a resi- 
dent of Malava, was the great-grand-father of our author; and that the 
names of his grand- father and father are Sivadasa and SuryadSsa respec- 
tively. We also learn that our author had two elder brothers whose names 
were Rama and Lakimajja respectively. Little as this information wcaild 
^m to be in itself it is yet of great importance to us, for it is this inforrpa- 
tion tliat helps us to establish our author’s identity as a younger brother of 
a great writer known as Rama Vajapeyin who also in several of his works 
has stated his pedigree which is exactly identical with the one stated by our 
author.” It is, therefore, possible to reomstruct the genealogy and set forth 
full information about these relatives of Harsa on the strength of the mate- 
rial supplied not only by himself but also by his brothers Ramacandra and 
Bharata. 

And we begin wnth the oldest ancestor that is mentioned by them. 
Harsa tells us that in the land of IVElava there lived a very learned man 
named Sridhara. Ramacandra, however, not satisfied with such a plain 
statement, has described his great-grand-father in rather glowing terms” in 
his Yantra-prakasa (YP), from where we learn that Srldhara was an adept 
in Vedic lores and that he belonged to the Vatsa Gotra. Next comes Siva- 
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dasa who has been described by Hai^a as Sarvajna-cudamaaji ; and Ratna- 
candra also satis&eis himself by declaring that he was a man of wide fame. 

Suryadlsa is the son of this Sivadlsa and the father of our author, who 
describes him as atmavid and sainrat : RSmacandra in his YP does not apply 
any epithet to his father, but in his Samara^ra adds one more viz. agnicit.^® 
The significance of these epithets is very well explained by the author’s 
younger brother, Bharata who states that Suryadasa was called Samrat be- 
cause he had performed the Vafapeya sacrifice including the Brhaspati sava : 
and agnicit, because he performiHi the Suvarsjaciti.^^ 

Hari§a does not give us any clue to the name of his mother. But 
Ramacandra very clearly states it to be Visaliksi.^® He also calls himself 
VisSlafe^-tanaya,^® and even where he has called himself Vaisalak§eya we find 
the colophon calling him Visalaksl-sunu.^^ There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the name of Suryadasa’s wife was Vi^alak^ and not VisaMks:a. 

Though we can’t be sure as to the exact number of sons that Suryadasa 
had, we can trace at least four of them.. Hacsa speaks of two elder brothers 
viz. Riama and Lafegmaaja : and iwe know of one more younger brother of 
Ramacandra. This is Bharata who not only declares himself to be a 
younger of RSmacandra, but also owns him as his Guru.i8 Rama, 
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Hai^a, and Bharata would therefore, appear to be the four sons of Suryadasa. 
01 tli©e Rama is certainly the eld^t as it is. implied; in the statement of 
Har§a* Presumably Bharata is' the youngest not only because he is not 
taken note of by but also becau^ he owns Ramacandra as his Guru 

which shows that there is a great ■ difference 'between the ages of th-^ two 
brothers. Of the two tliat remain 'Lak^mana is admittedly the elder. The 
nam^ of these brothers as given above are, therefore, also in the right order 
from the point of vie'w of tlieir ' ages. 

Of tliese four sons only the eldest seems to have acquired a great name ■ 
for himself by competing several works. Here again Haii§a simply tells us 
that all the sons of Sfiryadasa commanded great respect from all and had 
performed several sacrifices. But we can get a good deal more about Rama- 
candra from his own works. Thus at the end of his YP he tells that he 
was an adept in both the mimalmsas, Panini’s grammar together with the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Sahitya, Samkhya, Nyaya, Parana and the 
VedShgas.^'^ He has also several works to his credit. Karma-pradipika 
(KP),^^ Kuirda-ninnana or Kundakrti,^^ together with a big commmtary, 
Samara-sarar^ YP %¥ith a commentary, 23 Nadt-prahhodha or Nadf-prafcasa,-* 
and Kaana-cintamani-^’^ are the works which Ramacandra is known to 
have composed. 

There is some variety about the name of Ramiacandra. In YP he 
styles himself Kavi Ramacandra.-® But commenting on the 8th verse of 
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the same work he gives his name as 'Rima only, Haii§a as we have already 
sem ^ves the namie as mere Rama. But in the Prayascitta section of his 
KP R&macandrai styles himself agnicit,^^ while tliough in his Samarasara he 
calls himself mere Rama,^^ his younger brother, Bharata, commenting on the 
work refem to him by the name Rimacandra and also calls him Rama 
Vajapeyin.^^ Thus the real name of the eldest son of Suryadasa would 
seem to be Ramacandra, shortened afterwards into Rama, and again after- 
wards enlarged into the popular name Rama Viajapeyin. 

There are two more things worth noticing about this Rama Viajapeyin. 
The first is that he v/as a resadent of the Naimi^a Aranya. This fact he 
has rq)eatedly stated in his works.®^ In this connection it must be noted 
that it was not he who was honoured at the court of king Ramacandra of 
Ratnapura, A protege of this king had once gone to the Naimisa arariya 
to celebrate the marriage ceremony of some relative of his. This protege 
named Jatama and belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra, was a Rg-Vedin. It 
wasl he who requested Rama Vajapeyin to compose a work on Kuajda-pad- 
dhati, in response to which was composed the Kunida-nirmBiua.®^ The next 
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thing that we have to observe is that Sri-Bharati is not the Guru but may 
perhaps be the Dik^-Gum of Rama ; while his Gum’s name is Hira-svami n . 
Introducing the sixth verse of his YP Rama tells us that in that verse he is 
paying obeisance to his Gura and stating the name of his mother ; and in 
the verse itself we find him paying dieisance not to M-Bhiarati but to Hira- 
svamin.^- In the concluding verse of the YP., however, we find R5ma re- 
ferring to Sri-Bliarati not as his Guru but in connation with the Dih^, so 
that one may be justified perhaps in concluding that §ii-BhiaraS was his 
Dik§a Gura only.®® 

The 8th verse in the YP. and the commentary®*® thereon have a peculiar 
interest attaching to them. There Rama tells us that the verse contains 
covertly the name of the author and giv^ us a clue to it. Following the 
clue as given ifi the commentary we find that the vi§i?ita name thus obtained 
is STOT; fspTiTtrr ; ^nd one is naturally inclined to ask as to what the exact 
significance of the epithet aicnff; {gji might be. Does it mean that Apsaras 
was the name of his wife ? But we must l^ive this surnase here only for 
want of any further corroborative evidence. 

Having thus put together all available information about Rima Vaja- 
peyin we now pass on to his younger brothers. Next in order to Rama is 
Lal^mana about whom, however, our knowledge does not go beyond the mere 
name ; and that too we get from the solitary reference made to him by Har§a 
in his AYC. There can, however, be no doubt that he is younger than Rama 
and elder than Har?a. About Bharata again we do not know much beyond 
the fact that he was very probably the youngest brother of Ramacandra and 
that he was also his disciple.®® This Bharata commented on the Samarasara 
of his eldest brother, Rama Vajapeyin. Hacga, as we have seen above, stands 
between Lafegmajja and Bharata so far age is concerned. So far he seems to 
have rem a i n ed in complete oblivion, for though Haii§a is the name owned by 
several authors, yet none of these had been till now known as a descendant 


Read : ew srJFZfra' itS-stl'ftl I 

^S«r Ilf Peterson, Reports IV, p. 55). 

Read : ^ 

II {Peterson, Report IV, p. 57] 

Read : si|^ I 
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of the famous man of Malava, iSridhara ; nor has any one bearing the name 
of Hans-a been as yet noticed as a brother of the famous Rama Viajapeyin. 
The same is true of the AYC of our Hai>?a, for that also does not as yet seem 
to have been brought to lights 

Having thus recorded a detailed account of Harsa, the author of the 
AYC, his brothers and also his ancestors up to the great-grand-father let us 
now try to fix his date as far as possible. In this connection the statements 
of Rama Viajapeyin are highly useful to us. In two of his works Rama has 
given us the date of their composition. Thus we Imow that he composed the 
Nijdl-prabodha in 1446 a.d. while his Kuo'dakrti, we are told, was com- 
posed in 1450 A.a37 This work, as we have seen above, was composed by 
Rama at the request of a protege of King Ramacandra of Ratnapura. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that he was only middle-aged at the time we may assume 
that he must have been bom some time about 1410 A.i). ; and if this assump- 
tion be accepted there would be little difficulty in concluding that our Harsa, 
who is the third of the sons of Suryadasa in order of seniority, must have 
been bom about 1415 a.d. At any rate since Rama composed some of his 
works about the middle of the fifteenth century his younger also may safely 
be said to have flourished about the same periods We may, therefore, with- 
out much hesitation say that Har^a must have lived and composed between 
1415 and 1500 a.d. 

We may now put together in the form of a genealogical tree all the in- 
formation that we have got about Har^a, the author of the AYC and his 
relatives as follows : — 


36. Read I 

[Prof. Velankar, BBRAS. Catalogue of Sk. and Pk. Mss., p. 132, where is also 
found slome discussion regarding the date of the composition of the of 

]. 

37. Read ; I 

[Prof. Velankar, BBRAS. Cat. of Sk. & Pk. Mss., p. 140]. 
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the 4th centurj' A.D., and beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
These are B{b)4 to B(b)9 of the Samath Mu^um. 

The definite contributions made by the images of the 4th century A.D. 
seem to be the gradual development of those iconographic and plastic pecu- 
liarities which herald the dawn of a new thought epoch in representation and 
portraiture. The gradual transition from Kushapa tradition to new idioms 
of plastic expressions being more than discerned. Thus B(b)l of the Samath 
Museum has completely broken itself away from the traditional method of 
representation of the Mathura school, which we will find copied by the 
hybrid artists of Central Asia and Chinese Turkestan till 8th or 9th century 
A.D. The image is smaller and has more decided leanings towards uni- 
facial attitude. The legs are not placed apart a style of representation that 
we find as far as Kyzil.^ The halo is typically Kushana. With the excep- 
tion of the scallop design on the border, the whole surface is left plain. Yet, 
the mass, modelling, the flowing hems of the sanghafi in depicting which the 
Scythian school of Mathura took the keenest delight are totally and signifi- 
cantly absent. On the other hand the edges of the sanghati, have been rais- 
ed in no n^Iigible fashion, like the headless Bodhisattva figure of Lucknow 
Museum (O. 71). Many people, due to its damaged condition, forget to take 
this intruding factor in their consideration, but in fact, here we have an op- 
portunity of noticing the beginnings of the eggshell formation of the drapery ; 
which becomes later on the most significant contribution of the Benares School 
in Gupta age ; and enable us to determine the influences of the school. It is 
this factor which being present in the Lucknow Museum image of the Bodhi- 
sattva takes it to the period between the Kushacas and the Guptas.^ Pos- 
sibly the period in which the Benares school had commenced to influence the 
Mathura school. 

The serand mc»t noteworthy contribution of these images is the total 
absence of the indications of the folds of the drapery either below the 
shoulder or on the whole body which were such favourite methods of Mathura 
artists, in early Kushaja times and even upto the Gupta period.® Here 
too, the Benares artists were able to free thaiBelves from tradition and con- 
tributed new methods of depiction. The conception of a design is totally 
different from giving practical effect to it. In the heyday of its glory the 
style created new idiom, new plastic expressions original to itself ; and extant 


3. A. vm Le coq — Buried Tresurm of CMmse Tmke^m, London, 1928, sketch 

facing p. 117. ‘ ■ . ~ ' ‘■- 

4. Elsewhere I had ^ated. that O. 71 belongs to the late KuAaija period. 1 

am glad to find th* Dr. J. Ph. Vogel has also ascribed a to the transition period. 
It may justly be m^ded as 4 prindtave < 1^6 tfalte&te Buddha. Sculptme de Mo- 
thera, ArS.^ Aaarika,,'TOl. XV,, ji, rXXlX,:.iX ds dimendoos icol^sOte, 

mointre tuie' da' dyle iKtisasa"#^''^';i6g3oqtte Gupta ” CL ^ ,p., 37,', • •; 
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evidences go to show that this diaphanous drapery without folds was tram- 
planted in distant places like Ajanta. (Cave No. XIX) and Siam. The 
folds of the drapery was a Hellenistic heritage, and when Hellenistic art came 
in contact with Indian-Buddhist it was already decadent. Therefore the 
Gupta artists did very well by doing away with it. 

The third new factor in this image is the head w^hich is totally different 
from the shavenlieaded monkheads® of the Scythian art of Mathura or the 
silken wavy curls of the Indo-Hellenistic School of Gandhara. Here also a 
new innovation was introduced, but where this change took place, at Muttra or 
Samath, we are at a loss to explain. The primitives have yet to be found. 
Conventionalisation always dogs the footsteps of a mature art. The same 
was the case with the Scythian art of Mathura or shall we call it Indo-Scy- 
thian art to distinguish it from the Scythian art of Mongolia, South Russia 
etc. The innovation introduced here happens to have taken the form of 
screw like curls turning to the right (dukski^avartta) covering the whole head 
and the ushrdsha (the protuberance of the skull). This particular feature 
no longer has the snail like appearance, found on Kushalua images or the slight 
conical protuberance of the Mankuwar image. Inscribed specimens like 
B(b)3 of the Samath Museum play a great factor in determination of sty- 
listic peculiarities which are so engrossing and vivid. 

The beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era heralded a new 
dawn. With gains consolidated and recognition of the military prowess of 
Eataiiputra by neighbouring Sc 5 rthian and Indian princelings, the subjuga- 
tion of the former at a later date by the Sassanides and appearance of that 
formidable power, which shook the Roman empire to its very foundations, and 
took one Ceaser prisoner, gave that respite to Gupta monarchs, which enabled 
them to make their time the classical age of Indian antiquity. Herein lies 
the difference between the Guptas and the Mauryas. The Mauiy^as rose 
over the charred remains of Persepolis and prostrate Iran ; while Guptas en- 
joyed their sovereignty while ancient Iran had again found its soul to tal^e 
the lead in challenging a halt to the victorious Roman legions with various 
vicissitudes. The little Scythian princelings of Kabul, the Punjab, Sind, Mak- 


6. Three varieties of depicting the head of Buddha or Bodhisiattva have been 
found in the Indo-Scythic School of Muttra. (1) Completely shaven headed as in 
Baia image and the Katra Bodhisattva. (2) In which the hair is not indicated at 
all but the area immediately above the for^ead is left little elevated whose latest 
example is probably Mankuwar image. (3) In schematic waves, not in curls, but 
in several waves of incised crescent shaped waves of lines. In Gupta period sche- 
matic curls probably came into vogue as logical development of this mode of re- 
presentation. A.R„A^S. 1930-34, pt. II, pp, 252 pis. CXXI (a and b) CXXIII 
(a, b and c). 

7. It is Ox>maraswamy who cdned the term Indo-Hellenistic, Cf. Catalogue of 
Jnd, Collections Boston Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 1923. p. 6. Pt. I and IIL 
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ran, Turan, and Siestan (that is the ancient ^akastan) acting as buffer states 
between the Gupta and the Sassanide empires. Paikuli and Allahabad were 
their charters of existence.® 

B(b) 2, 4, 9, 10. and 21 of Samath Museum belong to early 5th century. 
B(b)4 » and 9 are probably the best specimens to study the further development 
of the Gupta art at Benares. For suave modelling gathering in strength with 
experience, and swagger in style they are remarkable, just as their lithe grace 
and calm and serene beauty. The Gupta art has justly been praised for its 
vivid appreciation of form and pattern, their poise and balance in repose. But 
what has not been grasped is the development in the style of representation and 
simplification of design. It was an abstract art. Realism by illusion, and faith- 
ful representation of nature as is found in occidental art cannot be expected 
here. Joined to a forcible plastic expression and under the magic of new forms 
they created of which any art in the world could have been proud of. This is 
not high praise for the masters whose contribution in plastic production is in- 
deed amazing. Probably in an aeon such inspiration comes to a generation and 
when that inspiration is lost and men set themselves to copy when cannon throt- 
tles the life out of art then we realise that baroque has set in. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that baroque and classic are indistinguishable. Before we conclude, 
we would draw attention to certain other images which not being noticed in 
Sahni’s Catalogue are lost sight of in, discusaons ; 

1. ( 63E ). A standing image of Buddha ( Ht. 6'3i") with a circular 
halo behind the head, completely lost. Nose, lips, forehead damaged, ush^isha 
missing. Right and left forearms lost, with edges of smghati. A tendency to- 
wards slimming is noticeable. Dowel and clamp marks suggestive of ancient 
repairs are found on the proper left side of the image. This side seems to have 
been neatly cut with flat chisels for repair of the damaged parts, a feature it 
shares in common with certain images of the 6th century A.D. Pedestal and 
major portion of fee missing. 

2, ( 150E ). Standing statue of Buddha in the abhaya mudm. (Ht. 
Z'lli"). A circular halo at the back of whidi approximately one fourth is 
missing. Halo decorations consist of : — scallops at the extreme edge, followed 
by circular beads within groove (16 small beads to one spacer). Next foliage. 
Nose seems to have been damaged in ancient times and was repaired with iron 
dowel, which is still in position. Eyes half ^ut (nas = agra-baddha dfishti). 
Portions below ankle lost. Traces of red paint on both palms. Found in the 
area to the east of the Main Shrine at Sarnafli S'S'" below the surface in 1914-15. 


8. Banerji— Side-Lights on Later KiBhanaS. L Q- Fol. XIII, pp. 106-116. 
For Sassanian influence on art of N, W, Iwfia Gf. Sir A. Stein Archaologicat Re- 

comtMssances, London. 1937. p. 61, pJ. ^ ^ . 

9* p‘ "^2., 'ASJ^f 1904-5, pL XXIX, d.,; 

for B(b) 4, 
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3. (178 E ) . Fragmeut.of "a Biddha imag^ consisting of head and tor^. 
Legs, arms lost. Drapery covers both the shoulders. An interesting feature of 
this image is the indication of the folds of the drapery with almost fading lines 
on the left shoulder blade and indication of the right end of the sanghati which 
was placed on the left shoulder. A feature which it shares with B(b) 10 and 81. 
Lower lips full and protruding upper lip triangular with an almost imperceptible 
bow like curve. Large eyes, directed towards the tip of the nose and shaped 
like lotus petals. Eyebrows almost tangential but has a curve near the temples. 
Tip of nose damaged but repaired in ancient times. A small almost pointed 
projecting chin, found in the area to the north of the Main Shrine at Sarnath 
5' 2^' below the surface.^^ 

All the heads have schematised curls covering even the ushjdsha, turning 
to the right, but no urnd. 

The images of the 5th century A.D. are distinguished by certain qualities, 
a charming feature of the Benares school of Gupta art. Yet this school is not 
without its faults if they are judged as realistic art instead of abstract. Repre- 
sentation of the human figure is not always perfect The first of these quali- 
ties is the pointed representation of the knee bone, which show a peculiar appre- 
ciation of the principle of optic illusion. O. 72 of the Lucknow Museum, a Jain 
iirthankara collosus has stumpy knee joints. In the Benares School however 
we find the knee almost chiselled to a point which observed from a distance 
creates an illusion. The other important features are the palm in carving whose 
various lines and to give it a soft cushion like appearance the artist took con- 
siderable pains. The slender fingers with the matrix of the stone left uncut 
to give them an additional strength by forming a bridge with the back slab, 
which possibly gave birth to the myth of webbed fingers ijdlavaddhmguU) in 
later times completes the picture. The mongoloid head with slight circular eyes 
bring out totally different features, which were hitherto unknown, and which 
will enable us later on to determine the interaction between different schools as 
well as to judge the influences of this school The lips were always full and 
the lower one always represented as protruding. In one specimen (178 E.) 
the upper lip is definitely triangular which in early 6th century A.D. came to 
liave a bow like appearance.^^ It is generally assumed that the ears were elon- 
gated but this erroneous impression seems to have been created, by ear-rings 
In the Jain collosus at Lucknow Museum (0. 72) the same treat- 
ment is met with, whereas the large Buddha head (No. 464) kept in the Bud- 
dhist gallery of the Provincial Museum (Lucknow) has all the features of tlie 


10, Progress Report of the A.S.L, North Circle, Hindu! and Buddhist Monu- 
ments^ Lahore, 1914-15, pp. 16, 18 and 19. 

11. This is not true of all cases ; see 178 E of Sarnath Museum. Banerji— 
The Age of the ImperM Guptas p. 164. The eyes of 178 E as well as the eyd>row 
are similar to Head No, 464, of Lucknow Museum which went as far as Siam. 



Head of another Buddha Ijviage. 
Sarnath (c. 500 A.a) 
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Benares School with the exception of nKMigoloid face and conventionalisation 
of ears. The head with large almond shaped eyes are daintily covered with 
screw like curls with a prominent protuberance of the skull. The large nose 
below the forehead has almost an aquiline appearance The ridges of the 
eyebrow's remind us of the sculptures in Siam and so the curved lips.« 

The reign of Kumaragupta I truly represents the climax of the Gupta 
period. 

Kumaragupta succeeded to a brilliant heritage. Decline set in from his 
reign. Already the Sassanide monarchs had suffered decline at the hands of 
the Huns. Bactria, Kabul and the lower reaches of the Kabul river had been 
lost to them. In distant Europe the mightiest empire the ancient world had 
seen was made to totter by them. The same fate overtook the Guptas in India. 
The whole land was laid waste, the places of worship and the cities were looted 
and burnt ; and the people carried into slavery. With them disappeared the 
the only central authority in northern India, like of which the country 
was never to see. The decline of the ancient world was complete. 
As in the case of the Roman and the Sassanide empires the Gupta 
empire did not completely disappear. Mortal blow, no doubt, had been 
struck at its existence ; but, the foundations were too well laid to allow it to 
decay so soon. It survived, disruption and disunity sapped it. Then it de- 
cayed and degenerated. Ultimately unnoticed by any it passed away amongst 
its decomposed etc. surroundings. To this period of Kumaragupta belongs 
B(b)5, 8 and 181 of the Samath Museum noticed by Sahni. No account 
of the Gupta School at Benares would be complete without a discussion of 
B(b)181 — ^the Dharmma chakra — pravdsrttofut^ratta Buddha-bhattaraka, 
Kfshlna holding Govardhana found by late Mr. V. N. Mdita, I.C.S., at a place 
called Arab in Bakariya Kund within the municipal limits of Benares, origin- 
ally in the Samath Museum and now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan.^* Particularly 
the last specimen is all the more important, because so little is known of the 
Hindu sculpture at Benares during the Gupta period; It is doubtful whether we 
shall ever have the good fortune to find any other images as both Bakariya 
Kund and Rajghat are being built upon ; particularly the Rajghat plateau has 
proved itself a desert as far as stone sculpture of the period is concerned.^® 

The image of Buddha in the attitude of preaching the first sermon at 
Samath is remarkable not so much for its aesthetic interests as raudi for certain 


12. Annual Report of the ProvincM Museum, Ludaww, for the year end- 
ing 31st March, 1940 p. 1. 1. Compare this with 13: E o4 Samath Mtis. This is also 
of red stone, and dhows that as late as Sth Century Muttra images continued to be 
dedicated at Samath. Cf. also 113. E. of Samath Musedm whidh is also of red 
sandstone. 

13. Sahni — Catciogm, pp. 42, 43 and ® jC 3C, 

14. AJiASI. 19, 26-27 th p, 218 ,1^; ' 

15. The image erf Gangn and Yamum tfansfered. to the Kala Bhavan bdongs 


to the late Gupta pmod. 
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plastic aud iconographic expressions found in it. In this we find Gautama- 
Buddha seated in dkymasma on lotus seat with the body covered by sang- 
had, and hem of his antaravdsaka spread in fan ship design below the legs. 
His hands are held on the chest in the attitude of preaching.^ The back 
slab has been converted into a tlirone but above the shoulders its shape be- 
comes circular and on extreme upper edge we find two vidyddharas flying in 
the sky. In fact this is a stele depicting a single incident of the Buddha's 
life and not merely a sculpture. Schematic curls cover his head and the pro- 
tuberance of the diull, the most remarkable absentee being the urnd, a 
characteristic feature of the Gupta art at Benares. The success of the mo- 
delling which is suave lies in the bewitching smile, which has lit up the whole 
face, requires certain explanations. The broad chest is supposed to be that 
of lion and the waist slender which apart from creating an impression of 
youthful charm in the figure, has made possible the fine display of linear 
rhythm within a prescribed space. The half opened eyes^" looking towards 
the tip of the nose suggest concentration which annihilates all consciousness 
of the moribund world.^s Yet, that smile that infectious twitching of the 
facial muscles, a contradictory factor which being present indicates that 
the master who had found the way for the salvation of the souh^ and because 
of his extreme consideration for the suffering beings had condescended to 
teach his path to the less fortunate even in this semi-conscious stage had not 
forgotten the frailties of the mankind. This smile would henceforth become 
the most characteristic feature of all Buddha images in the subsequent ages, 
in undoubtedly a contradictory factor in this trance like stage. But the 
unknown master by this masterly stroke sums up the whole conception of 
Buddha, admirably.^^^ I have noticed that many feel that the shortening of 

16. This mudrd may be compared with those found in Indo-Hellenistic School 
of Gandhara to realise how the artists there failed to give a proper representation to 
the position of the fingers. Cf. Nos, 4837 and 4838 of the Indian Mus., MA.S,L 
No. 61 ; pi. IV ; fig. 2 and Majumdar's— GwiJe to the Sculptures in the Indian Mu- 
seum pt. II, pi. 1 and frontispiece. 

17. In a note on a contribution by the late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda, r>r. C. L. 

Fabri suggests that * All the images of Buddha show him with eyes open ” 

(A.R., A.SJ., pt. II, 1930-34, p, 252, fn. 3). This is not at all convincing. Dr. 
Fabrics remarks may hold good about the images of the Indo-Hellenistic, Indo-Scy- 
thic and Indo-Afghan schools but in Gupta period all the images show eyes fixed 
to the tip of the nose. The present image shows that Dr. Fabri is wrong in think- 
ing that only sculptures depicting enlightenment and demise poss'ess such eyes. The 
same tradition we find continued in Siamese sculpture. 

18. SamTnd samddhL 

19. The tathagata brethren .... he it is who doth cause a way to ari,^ which 

had not risen before ; who is the knower of a way who understands a way, who is 
skilled in a way Samyutta Nikdya. 

20. He is neither a deva nor a gandhawa, nor a yaksha, nor a man, but mere- 
ly a Buddha. Who was this Buddha 7 He was ' an unborn, unoiiginated, un- 
created and unformed/ Uddna VIIL 3. 
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tlie pedestal by which the back and the- thighs in the '.s^ted' posture have 
lost all realism is an intolerable incongruity.. The average', man forgets that 
this is a religious art— an art which was more concerned, with form, an appre- 
ciation of the form that did not take into consideration die materialistic 
aspect of the object created/-^ It would have cost little to extend the breadth 
of die pedesdil but the master thought and he -was .right in assuming that by 
this surrender io mundane realism he would ht sacrificing his point of views 
of ait and form. 

The K'l^pa holding Govardhana is a high relief; and is a Hindu 
mydiological ^ene. This image is a fragment, ba:ause low^er portion with 
ankles are missing. It is S'* 3'" in ht. The palm of the., left hand still adheres 
to the rock. The round head with heavy ch^ks is about F 4^' in height 
from head to chin ; and IT' in breadth. The nc^ is missing and eyes are 
damaged, but sufficient remains to show that they were shaped like lotus 
petals. The neck is short and thick and on the left shoulder are found some 
unruly locks of hair curved almost on sillehoutee (Mkapaksha). The broad 
chest bears the wheel {sudarsana-chakra), the kmstubha^mani and tiger's 
nails.“” Two other images of child Krishna holding Mt. Govardhana, to 
shield his friends from the wrath of Indra are known to us. One was found 
amongst the mins of ancient Mathura and the other was found by Rao- 
Bahadur K, N. Dikshit in the mins of ancient Somapura Vihara at Paharpur, 
in Bengal Certain differences in the icon<^raphic details are noticeable in these 
three. The Paharpur Kr§:r?a has four hands, two of which hold the rock, 
one of which, the left upper hand uses merely a finger to indicate the super- 
human prowess of the hero of the popular cult In the Benares example we 
find the palm employed. In the Muttra example we find the same represent- 


21, The same was the case in Byzantine Art where forms were significant, a 
tradition which mediaeval Christian church art followed till the days of Giotto. 
'"Giotto was a master but he was capable of sacrificing from drama to anecdote. 
In many respects Giotto went higher than Cimabue but often he aimed Iowa”. 
Compare his Virgin and Child in the Accademicia with that of Cimabue ,* in the 
same gallery, and you will see how low his humanism could bring him. The coarse 
heaviness of the forms of that woman and her baby is unthinkable in Cimabue ; for 
Cimabue had learnt from the By 2 antines that the forms should be significant 
and not life-like/' (Clive Beil- Art. Phoenix Library edition, London, 1928, pp, 
145-147. Roger Fry however holds exactly opposite view CL his Vision^ and Design 
London, 1923, pp. 131-77. For one coloured r^roduction of the painting see Carlo 
Carra— abffo, London, 1924 pis. CXVI, CXVIL These paintings were kept in 
the Uffizzi gallery before the war) . The ae^etics of Indian as well as all Asiatic 
art differs from the European. In these arts the forms played the main part and 
they need not be life-like. This was the attitude of Indian art till 5th century 
because after that the road declines no mechanical copying, without a soul Art 
was throttled in preference to Canon. 

22. This object is even now used by msdvims mothers of northern India to , 

ward off evil spirits from their children. . - 
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portrayed according to die consistent oriental tradition"^) as if bursting forth 
with mptthumzn mem, the feeling of ease with which the mount is 
held is Bhmimtlf made dear. A piece of. cloth curled up like a rope 
pa^ just belOT the navel, and is found ti'ed-up..m a knot, with one end 
flowing down wer tlie left thigh. The rock is represented schematically by 
rectangular pieces in low relief/^ 

‘‘The nimbus;' says Coomaraswamy, might have! originated in 
Persia or India.” ** The di« of the gold placed behind the fire altar may 
well be the origin of the later prabM-mmidda or sirafckakra (nimbus). 
Radiance is pradicated of almost all the dems is indeed one of the root 
meanings of the word and most of them are connected with their origins witli 
the Sun and Fire In another place we are told by the same authority : 

Jt is hard to believe that nimbus could have originatedi outside the classic 

area of Sun worsiiip ” The earliest examples of halo are found on 

the coins of Hermaios and Maues. Transformation of the idea of this 
divine radiance into stone played a distinguished role in the different schools 
of art in India. In the Indo-Hellenistic School of Gandhara the halo was 
merely a circular disc behind the head which confirms Coomaraswamy’s sug* 


the palace and had taught that it is not by punishing the body— -by mortification 
of the fledi (practiced by the Jainas) — that one could obtain emancipation from 
the cycle of re-births the ultimate salvation of the soul {mrvma). Since 6CX) 
B.c. that message had been reverberating in the Indian atmosphere, crossed all moun- 
tain and racial frontiers and had taken in itsf fold people belonging to differing 
ethnic, social and philosophical elements. In India, it had gathered strength, was 
resp*ected, declined, rose again to decline. But under the enlightened despotism 
of the Guptas was to find a catholic support, which was to be denied to it in the 
centuries that followed. Over and above all, new religious revival (R. D. Banerji, 
The Age oj the Imperial Guptas, Benares', ;1933 pp. 102-129) brought in the new 
philosophy of the Kiv^a cult which tau^t men universal love, neither passionate 
nor violent, free from all ego ; a more humane and tolerant outlook on life, freed 
from the grip of ever lasting fear of sin which would make possible a series of 
rebirths, a philosophy which taught to appreciate and to understand nature with 
their individual needs and ^ortcomings. How then shall the sculptors' language 
try to fit itself with the new mode of thought— the placid equlibrium of sane 
balanced life,' A ^ance at the figure will convince us' that we are in the presence 
of a new aesthetics in spite of the undoubted influence of the plastic traditions of 
the age just gone by. The eclecticism of the Ku^aipa^. That this was the ^rit 
pervading the whde Gupta‘ age is dear frosm the Iowa" portion of a female figure 
found in Mathura, M. 9 of the Incian Mutont, 

25. See Somatian sculpture of Gude^ ,as, wdT, 

Wei Hasn period. l'« - ' - ' - - ^ | 

m The mme k the 'ca^ .with' 2911911^4 ^ 
find the VajrdsmMt represented* The; . .. . 

27. A.;K. Mmeskm 

1927, i^. 22, > 4i,'tediS7.:Q. albo 

Scythic Ouhii 'vdl. i pp. > j ,, h;' ^ •' > -i' ’ 'j- J'i 
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gestion regarding its possible ori^. In Mathura school we find cusped 
marks of varying size, proportionate to the image introduced, indicating the 
rays. How the Scythians succeeded in giving this new orientation to the 
nimbus is a question which still remains uncertain. In the Sassanian art 
which is later than the Indo-Scythic, the rays were represented by arrows 
arranged in a circle around the head. The artists of Mathura never in- 
dulged in utilising the intermediate space between the head and the edge of 
the halo with various naturalistic motifs. This transition as has already 
been remarked serves a great deal in determining fire transitional specimen 
between the Kushaaja and the Gupta periods.®® Thus in B(b) 1 of Samath 
Museum we find a mixture of old Kushaaja traditions and new plastic idioms. 
Simplification of the drapery and general design is the keynote of the whole 
piece. Yet the central tassel which had such elegance in Bala’s image to- 
gether with the futile effort at creating a third dimensional effect by sketchjr 
lines at the back, similar to the Bodhisattva image of Bala and its debased 
copy (B. a. 2), with the plain halo merely consisting of conventionalised 
cusped marks, show undoubtedly that in spite of the fact that the crafts- 
man had succeeded in introducing many innovations admirably, he had not 
the nerves to throw off obsolete Kushajja practices to which he meaning- 
lessly adhered to. It shows that in the fourth century the craftsmen of 
Benares had yet to find their soul and were leaning heavily on tradition, 
which had already become ancient. It was soon after this, probably after 
Samudragupta’s conquests that they carried further the process of simpli- 
fication of the Buddha image, which is not unique in Indian art but does 
credit to thdr original ideas to extreme. Unfortunately no specimen of this 
period has survived and we are suddenly thrown on B(b) 4-9 of Sarnath 
Museum. In the next paragraph we propose to investigate the question of 
Gupta halos more clc^ely. 

B(b) 4 of Samath Museum has a large Gupta halo, which were found 
brokaa into several fragments and have been recently repaired. It con- 
sists of almost indistinguishable scallops at the border followed by circle of 
plain beads®® (9 small beads to one spacer) on a slightly raised plamp hollowed 
out at the centre. The next band consists of ornamented stalk®® with square 
rosettes at regular intervals, which is followed by foliage. B(b) 256 of 


28. The fragment of a red sandstone halo with larger scallops than Bala image, 
probably indicates toe dedication of another image other than the only one we know. 

29. This motif continues throughout Gupta period. Many people call it bud 
and reel border, which is a mistake. iFor reels see Indo-Bactrin issues of Eukratides 
and Heliodes ; for this cf. V. A. Smith, cat. of coins in Ind. Mus. vol i, pt. II Nos. 
5 & 7 pi. Ill, fig. 1 stee also (g) 25 of Samath Museum. 

30. The stalk is not found on any early halo but occurs on 22E. found in 
1914-45 which was dedicated in toe ragn of Kunfiragupta II. It tost occurs 
on toe umbrella of Bala image ^ 81 A.D. But rosettes are circular in this instance. 
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Sarnath Mnmim is probably the best fragment as far as nimbus or halo is 
concerned. It belonged as the surviving fragments show to a fairly large 
sized image of the master, probably bigger than B(b) 4 Its various deco* 
rative elements are almost the same as those of 38 E which belongs to late 
5th ceiituiy, if not 6tiu and lias typical smile like B(b) 181 of Sarnath 
Museum and S. 34 of the Indian Museum Calcutta. The bead border had 
9 beads to one spacer bead. But the representation of the foliage is delight- 
ful The style of candng is similar to D(i) 123 of Sarnath Museum. It 
may al» be compared with D(g) ID, 12 and an unnumbered capital as sur- 
vival of this particular style 38E'^^ is an image of standing Buddha with a 
broad smile on his face. The smile we first meet with in B(b) 181 of 
Sarnath Museum has broadened here and would be used ad-museaum in 
the following centuries. If however we consider B(b) 4-9, 63.E., 150. E., 
178. E., 110. E, 151 E., we find that they have all grave faces. These are 
the earliest attempts of representing the perfectly enlightened one. It is 
therefore deducible that the smile was added at a later date when the icono- 
graphy of the Buddlia image had made sufficient progress. The halo or 
nimbus of 38. E, has scallops at the border. A circle of beads within raised 
edges (11 small beads to one spacer) followed by foliage depicting Champaka 
fiowem. The circle of b^ds are again repeated this time consisting of 11 
small beads to one spacer. This is an additional evidence that this image 
is closer in date to B(b) 181 in which also we find that the circle of bead 
and spacer repeats twice. ^ 

Before however we go to consider image no. B(b) 181, we have to dis- 
cuss B{b) 9 belonging to the earlier part of 5th century A.D.; because it 
shows a new type of treating the back slab or tiie halo. In this image the 
halo has been converted into a back slab ellipsoid in shape from which the 
main figure stands out in high relief. As decorations we have almost in- 
distinguishable scallops at the border, within slightly raised edges circle of 
beads consisting of 13 beads to one spacer.^^ conversion a new factor 
in Gupta art opened unlimited possibilities to the craftsmen and ultimately 
the halo lost almost all its original significance. At first we have two dis- 
tinct typ^ of back slabs frcwn this conversion. One is ellipsoid as has 
already been noted and other is a rectangular piece with a circular top with 
little or no decorations and is generally used with a standing image of 
Buddha e.g. the imag^ dedicated in G. E. (expired) 154 and 157 by Abhaya- 
mitra. The b^inning of this type is S. 34 of Indian Museum C^cutta* 
The next stage of development is reached in B(b) 181 in which the backslab 
is converted into a makeshift throne with a semi-circular halo above the 
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thTociie. This inotif becaiBe very favmrite with tiie artists of later ages and 
iiltimatdy the circular halo is completely lost in typical thrones of the 
teroque period. The halo or nimbus of B{b) 181 of Samath Museum con- 
tains at first insignificant scallops, then a circle of beads (11 small beads to 
one spacer,) foliage with blue (?) and red lotuses then again the bead border 
repeated (11 beads to one spacer). The throne is upto the height of the 
Moulders. Two crocodile (makara) heads emerging from foliage surmount 
the ends of the horizontal bars which are supported by rampant leographys 
(vyBakas) with long wavy tails.^^ 

In another direction the type of B(b) 181 was one of the everlastiiig 
contributions made by the Gupta school at Benares. This is the beginning 
of those brilliant series in Benares and in Eastern India which has come to 
be known as the ‘single incideat images which partake the character of a 
bas-relief/ ‘‘ They am images of the Master, but at the same time, they 
represent particular incidents in the life of the Master. In the older schools 
we are familiar with such incidents in regular bas-reliefs, while there are 
also images of the Buddha or of the various Bodhisattvas. So far as our 
knowledge goes no images have been discovered in India belonging to the 
earlier schools which represents a particular incident in the life of Buddha. 
These images are really a transformation of the bas-rdiefs. In the Gandhrira 
and Mathura Schools, thdre is a tendency to represent Buddha as being 
larger in size comparatively; than other human or divine beings. This ten- 
dency is also noticeable in some bas-rdiefs of the Benares School. In the 
latter, this particular tendency, transforms the Main figure into an image 
and makes the specimen loose the general characteristics of a bas relief. The 
adjuncts necessary to represent a particular incident of the master’s life are 
then depicted dther on the pedestal or on the backslab of the imag^. The 
introduction of this nexv class of images is therefore, one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Gupta sculptura’’^^ This transformation became a per- 
manent feature of later arts. The larger size of the Buddha image referred 
to by late Mr. R. D. Banerji is an interesting Asiatic custom and is tracea- 
ble to Iran, Assyria, Babylon and Sumer. In every one of these countries 
the divine kings were given disproportionate size to defeated foes and sub- 
jects. Any Iranian reliefs such as we find at Naksh-i-Iustani, Nakshi-i- 
Rajab, etc. may be consulted. The statues and reliefs found by Layard in 
Ashur wm also bear me out We may also refert to the lime stone slabs of 
Ur-Nina of the Lagashite period, or the famous stde of Naram-Sin, in which 
divine kings are of larger proportions.®® The question of origin, devdop- 

33. A. R,, A, 5. L 1903r04, p. 216. This nmkara and vydlaka throne also be- 
came very popular with later artists and enable us to determine the source of ins- 
piration of the same type of throne in the art of Java. 

34. R. r>. RustBrn Ittdtca/i Sch(Ml of MedidwB SculPtutB* 

pp. 14-16. 
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Child Krishi^a holding Mt. Govardhan. 

Now in Bharat Kala Bhavan. 

Suppleness of modelling in spite of inclination towards 
volume and mass. Portraiture of torsal plane is noteworthy. 
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ment, migration and survival of this interesting custom require to be dealt 
with in a sei»rate memoir and does not lie within our present compass. 
iMore we conclude our discussicas about early Gupta sculpture one im- 
portant point requires to be determined, it is the character and content of 
B(b) 181. 

Scholars have vied witli one another In heaping encomiums on it. Only 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has stood aloof from it He thought that it was 
less vigorous.”" It is a weak piece, not a product of the Gupta genius at the 
best. The concern for the detailed treatment, an inclination towards real 
naturalism over decoration of the halo and realism of its motifs, by which 
I do not mean that the design is overbalanced indicate that the artist in spite 
of the form had lost in facile expressimi and was conscious of it. They prove 
at the worst that the height had been reached and the declining slope had 
begun.”" Henceforth there is a slow, long degradation with its routine like 
repetitions of dull designs (for example, images and architectural fragments 
of the 7th to 12th centuries of the Christian era), with its occasional re- 
acticsi simulating revival. Coomaraswamy’s fine perception made him appre- 
ciate in spite of the magic of form, in spite of the spiritualised and aiper- 
human conception of Buddha — the signs of weakness in it. Let us read 
that in this piece the ominous signs of decay has made its appearance It 
is not a decadent piece but it ushers in the dusk as it did with Giotto in 
mediaeval Italian art”® 

In conclusion we might be permitted to notice one pleasing fact about 
Samath sculptures just when all free expression in art was throttled by 
canon, factor which has not so far been noticed in any other school in 
India. A ccaisideration of the Buddha images of Samath lead to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the typolc^ of heads and faces differ indicating a 
freedcan enjoyed fay the artists. It would be remembered that the figure 
of Buddha was con^icuous by its absence in early Indian art. It first 
occurs on the Scsdhian coins of North-West”* The Bala image is that of a 
Bodhisattva proving a disinclination to regard them as the image of the, 
master. It is in the Mankuwar image (?), that we first meet with the term 
Buddha. It wchiM therefore be not illogical to assume that the full flalged 
Buddha image came to be dedicated in the Gupta period only. The Katra,, 
Wooley — The Devdopmmd cf Sumenim Art. Lcawton. 1935. 1%. 49 (a)» 
54(a), and 56. : >» 

36. Coomaraswamy — History of Indian and Indonesian Art., London, 1927^ 

p. 74. ■ ’ ■ 

37. Vernon Blake—iJetoiow in Art, London, 1945, p. 168. ‘ An intense pre-ocm- 
pation about aptail accompanied by a loss of power in commanding and ordering 
it are the signs of impen&ig, if not actual decffidfflice.' 

38. ‘ And the sjaiit of that age, as evety extension lecturer knows moved to- 
wards truth and naturalism for naturahsih and vHisnnihtude ; in the history of art 

it is known' SiS.OTly dstadencfi.*-'' Clive Bi8S-7-4^>»'P^'?143. ■,, , 
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Maiioli aiMi other mages of the 'KudiaQa periai imy be taken to be that of 
Gautama the Bodhisattva. Coomaraswamy, has pointed out that the jila- 
badihmpM is first found in the Mankuwar image*^^ In Benar^ a definite 
Buddha type was evolved by the late 5th "century after experiments. But 
the fac^ of these images are not stereotyped. It became so later, but in the 
clas^c Gupta times they show a rare, variety. In my studies in the Samath 
Museum, I found five types of faces : — 

A. B(b) 2, 4, 9 and 63 Er— long face with pow^M jaWs. 

B. B(b) 10, 21 and 150E.— Oval face. 

C. 178 E. Long face with shallow cheeks, triangular upper lips, tan- 
gential eye-brows (common in all) and slightly pointed chin. 

D. B(b) 5. 

' E. B(b) 181, B(b) 8 — a round face with heavy cheeks. 

The images of Bodhisattvas and Buddhas show that Samath was a 
stronghold of Hinayl^a school till 5th century of the Christian era. It is 
in this century that the first intruding dement makes its appliance, llie 
sagacity of the emperor Asoka had warned the church of the consequences 
of schism. In spite of that soon after his death different schools appeared 
and defaced his monuments by getting their names inscribed on them. Now 
Mah&yiana images appear at Samath, this is B(d) 1 ; the figure of Bodhi- 
sattva-Padmapapi dedicated by Vishayapati Suyattra. Mahayana school be- 
came strong after the Yffe-Chih invasion. But so long its later devdopment 
does not seem to have made itself felt at the holy Mrgadava. For little 
beauty, and simplicity of design it really happens to be a rare piece. It 
lacks the embellishments in which the later artists revelled. The main figure 
stands on a lotus springing from its foliage, which is found in the images 
dedicated in the reigns of Kumaragupta 11 and Budhagupta. It wears only 
a neddace, otherwise the body is devoid of any ornaments^ and compares 
favourably with the later’ image of Siddhaikavira. The coiled hair on tlie 
head is reminiscent of the Ekamukhalinga from Khoh in Nagod State, though 
it lacks some of its finesse. Few locks of unmly hair have been allowed on 
either neck like that of Kri^ina holding Govardhana and the Bodhisattva 
image S. 37 of the Indian Museum. The upper garment is shown below 
the navel and right palm of the god and is tied in a loop while the ends are 
shown hanging down on the proper ri^t side of the image in a series of 
superimposed fishtails. While the other end is between the legs and is shown 
in the same style as the hems of the sanghafA of the standing images of 
Buddha. There is a slight smile hovering between the lips. It wears ear- 
rings and jewelled girdle and a long chain. The Gupta genius was able to 
impart a youthful freshness and a serenity which is seldom met with in 
later images,^^ 

40. Co(mmmwBmy--‘lbid, p, 74. 

41. Sahni — Catalogue, pi. xiii ; and B. Majumdar Guide to Samath, pi. B. 
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the present Motala 
Kapil and Jambu 
Bmmans of Surat 
and Breach districts. 


3. Jambus have 
gone back to Khan- 
desh and C. P. and 
Ahmednagar by this 
very route. 


3. Personal uivesti' 
gations. 


In the prehistoric days Aryavarta was the name of the Northern and 
Daksliiiiapatha of the soutliem Bharatakhanda. These were the natural divi- 
sions due to difficulty in crossing Vlndhya mountain and the Narmada river 
and tlie hilly and jungle tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. Crossing of these 
was made further difficult by the cruelties of barbarous tribes residing there. 
Routes to go from one side to the other were very few and it is interesting to 
find them out from old records. Below are given as many I am able to trace. 
There are three sets of tlie 29 records given below. In the first set, the routes 
are stated directly as in Nos. 7, 10, 11, 13 to 21 and 24, 25 and 29. In the 
second set the routes can be traced out indirectly but probably indications 
are there such as in Nos. 1 to 6, 8, 9, 12, 22, 23. The persons in the third 
set have crossed Vindhya but the routes are not given as in the cases of 
Nos. 26, 27 and 28. 


Where recorded* 


Who used* 


From 

Sind 

to 

Sopara. 


L Carmichael Lee- ‘ 1. Northerners took 

tures (1918) of Dr. to sea voyages and 
D. R. Bhandarkar, reached Kachha, Sau- 
pp. 23 and 24 and rashtra, Bharu-Kacha 
• Baudhayana Dharma and Sopara. 

Sutra. Chaukhamba 
Ed. of 1934. 

2. Vol. IX, Part I, 2. Kanva Brahmans 
Bom. Gaz. U901 Ed.) of Khandesh went to 
and Motala Brahmana Jambusar and Mota, 
katha and personal in- whose descendants as 
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By 

Mr. S. R. SHENDE, 

Brihan-Maharashtriya Karyalaya, Sangli, (Bombay). 
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Where recorded. 


Route 


4. Personal ■ investi- , 4. Leva, Gu jars and 
gations. Leva' . Knnabis went 

to ■ Khandesii ' "and 
. . Buldhana , Districts 

from Gujarath* 

Bhamkachha 5. Copper plate of 5* Emigration ol 
to 1113 of Kontapur and Gurjara and Karhada 

Aparanta personal investiga- Brahmans from Kar- 

(this joins tions. hataka to Lata and 

the fourth) back to Kokan. 

and 

vice versa. 

6. Bhargava Brah- 6. Bhargava Brail- 
manano Itihas (in mans went to Bhara- 
Gujarati) by Munshi, kachha from Rajapur. 
pp. 76-79. 

I 7. Sarkar’s Shivaji 7. Shivaji had visit- 

and his times, 3rd Ed. ed Surat twice by 

(1929) pp. 94-97 and this route in 1664 and 

174. 1670. 


8. Madras Census 8. Saurashtra Brah- 
Report of 1931 and L. mans of Madura seem 
S. L, Vol IX, Part II, to have gone there by 
pp. 447-48 and an ar- this route. 

tide by Kaka Kalel- 
kar in Maharashtra 
Sahitya Patrika, Vol. 

8, pp. 663. 

9. Ihole Inscription, 9. Puikeshi 11, con- 

V. 22. quers Lata D^a. 


Nasik 

Nandurbar 

Songad 

Gujarat. 

Do. 


6tli 

century. 


10. Travels of Yuan 10. Yuan Chawang 

Chawang by Watters, goes to Bharu Kachha 
Vol. II, p. 241. from Ajanta. 

11. Peshwa Daftar, 11. Chimnaji Appa 
Vol. 30, p. 295. goes to Gujarat. 

12. Aihole Inscrip- 12. Puikeshi con- 

tions, Verse 22. quers Malva and Gu- 

jarath. 

13. (a) Sutta Nipa- 13. Pupils of Bavar! 
te, VVlO^-11-12. (b) go to Ujjain. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar's Carmichael Lec- 
tures, p. 21. 

14. History of Mo- 14. Malva and 

hamadan Powers, by Khandesh. 

Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 307 

(1829 Ed.). 

15. Peshwa Daftar, 15. Bajirao I goes 
V. 30, pp, 268-9. to Malva. 


6th 

century, 


5 or Via Mahidia^ 
No. 3 mati to 
Ujjam. 


6th 

century 


5th 

century 
B, C 
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Where recorded. 


16. Pesliwa Baftar^ 
V. 30, pp. 2834-5. 


16. Chimaaaji Appa 
goes to ■ Bimdi and 1728-29 
back. 

i Appa 

! P* 311. returns from Bundel- 1733. 

khand. 

18. Do. V, 27, p. 18. Raghunathrao 

goes to Ujjain. 1733. 

19. Peshwa Diary, 19. Raghoba re- 

\II, Madhavrao I, turns to Khargona 1767. 

Vol. II, by Lad and from Ujjain. 

Joshi (1911 A.D.) p. 

419. 

Hande to 20. Peshwa Daftar, 20. Bajirao I, re- 1719. 
Bhopal. VoL 30, pp. 262-3. turns from Bhelsa to 

Hande. 

21. Peshwa Diary, 21. Raghoba Dada 1766. 

VII, Madhavrao I, goes to Bhopal. 

Vol II, by Vad and 
Joshi (1911 Ed.) p. 

409. 

22. Ihole inscrip- 22. Pulkeshi II, goes 6th 

lions V. 23 & 24 and to defeat Harsha, century. 

Ind. Ant. Vol. VII, 

p. 290. 

23. Travels of Ibn 23. Batuta comes I3th 

Batuta fay Lee, p 162. down to Daulatabad, century. 

Via 24. Peshwa Daftar, 24. Chimnaji Appa 1732. 

Sohagpur V. 30, p. 308. goes to Bundeikhand. 

"and 

Narsingpur. 

Chanda, 25. Peshwa Daftar, 25. Bajirao I, goes 1729. 

Nagpur, V. 30, p. 288, and to Mahoba via Chan- 

Mandla. Peshwa EKary, part da and Mandla, and 

II, by Vad & Paras- visits Chhatrasal and 

nis (1906 Ed.) pp, his son. 

229-30. 

? 26. Vaimiki Rama- 26. Ram. reaches (?) / 

yana. I>andakaranya. 

27. Early history of 27, Agastya crosses (?) 

the Deccan by Ehan- Yindhya and stays at 

darkar ani Valmiki Piandbiavati* 

Ramayana. i 

28. Sutta Nipata V, Bavan readies 

976-7. Adimaka from Kosala. 

BMiar to 29. 'Travels of Uy^'^ " 2a ,Uyan Chawang 
Orissa. Chawang, by We^tem, goes to Puri from 

: Vol 11, pp. IM md Tmdvksu (Midna- 


Either 
5, 6, 7 
or 8 


6th 

century. 

B. a 

6th 

century. 
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List of those whose routes can pc^sibly be traced (1) A Jain gifl- 
Shrutakevalin went to Shravana Belgola from Kosala in 3rd 
century RC, (2) Routes of ^ several Buddhists who came to Maharashtra. 
(3) Routes of expeditions of the Lieutenants of Delhi Court from 13th to 
16th centuries and travels of foreigners. 

It is necessary to give' serially, .explanatory notes to the Column No. 4 
'‘who used”. They are : — 

(1) Baudhayana in his Dharma Sutra (1 : 2 : 4) says that the Nor- 
therners i.e. the people of Aryavarta take to sea voyages which according to 
him is irreligious. And if the quotation of Bhallavin according to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is 1 : 2 : 12 : 14 (Chau Khamba series) it is a half truth to say 
that “ Another route by which the Aryans seem to have gone to South India 
was by sea. They appear to have sailed from the Indus to Kachha, Kathe- 
wad, Bharu Kachha, Sopara ”. I add here a passage to support the learned 
Dr. from footnote 2 to Page 1 of Vol. No. IX Part I “Gujarat Popula- 
tion” of the District Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency. It runs as 
follows. 

“ The explanation to the early Brahmans in Gujarat from Upper India 
is that they are descendants of those who entered Gujarat either by sea or 
by land from Sind/’ 

Buddhists Jatakas, 339 Baveru Jataka and Sussondi Jataka No. 360 — 
tell us that they have sailed from Bharu Kachha. “ Linguistically Kachhi 
is not an intermediate language — ^between Sindhi and Gujrathi. It is a form 
of Sindhi with a varying mixture of Gujrathi ”, (Page 176, Vol. I, Pt. I, 
ofL. S. L). 

(2) Explanatory notes about these classes will be found on pp. 10 
and 12 of tlie Vol. IX part I (Bombay Gaz.). These three classes belong to 
Kjanva Shakha of Yajurveda while in the whole of Gujarath if my information 
is correct, no follower of Kanva Shaka is found at all. That the story given 
in the footnote of page 12, tracing the original home of the forefathers of 
the Motala Brahmans at Kolhapur, may not be correct. Kolhapur cannot 
be the abode of Kanvashakha Brahmans whose headquarters are Kliandesh 
Districts adjoining Surat and Bhadoch and therefore, I take that the Kanva- 
shakha Brahmans might have migrated to Surat and Bhadoch to perform 
sacrifices. The Kanva Shakha Brahmans can be traced at Jambusar as far 
back as 7th century a.d. according to a copper plate (J. R. A. S. of Great 
Britain and Ireland N. S. Page 247, Vol., I). Mr. Bhimbhai Kriparam, com- 
piler of the aforesaid Gazetteer volumes thus describes the Motala Brahmans 
“ In addition to their appearance which is more Deccani than Gujarati, four 
points support the tradition that the Motala Brahmans came from the 
Deccan. At the time of the marriage and for four days after the bride 
keeps her head uncovered and fastens the end of her robe from left to right. 
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lu all these points except the first the practice of the Motala, Jambu, and 
Kapil Brahmans is the same and agrees with the practia of the Deccan 
Brahmans. The Motala Brahmins are intelligent, active and hardworking. 
The priestly class have a name for learning superior to that of the most 
other sub-divisions of Gujarath Bralimans (pp. 12 and 13). The inter- 
marriages between Jamboos and Motalas took place a century ago (Foot- 
note 3 page 12).” 

In the book named “ Motala Brahman Katha ” (p. 2 to p. 4 chapters II 
and III) the aforesaid statements are corroborated. A Motala friend of 
mine very lately wrote me expressing these very views current amongst his 
caste. 

(3) My investigations have shown that the Jamboo Brahmans who 
have migrated about three centuries ago to Indore State and Chanda and 
Nagpur Districts of C. P. and Ahmednagar District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency have completely merged into Maharashtra Brahmin fold, and they are 
being classed as Maharashtrians. These Jamboos can go to Khandesh only 
by Tapi Valley route. 

(4) Leva Gujars and Leva Kunbies are residents of Khandesh and 
Buidhana Districts and have completely merged into a Maharashtra Caste 
so much so that 95% of them are adherents of Bhagwat sect of Pundharpur. 
They have, I am told, gone there five or six centuries ago. Their way to 
Khandesh is but by Tapi Valley. 

(5) A few families of Maharashtriya Karhada Brahmins have com- 
pletely been absorbed by the Motalas and an interesting story of their ab- 
sorption is narrated in Schedule “ Z ” and “ T ” (pp. 44 and 78 of Motala 
Brahman Katha). 

The families of the surnames of Gurjars of Karhada Brahmins of Maha- 
rashtra have come back to Konkan from Gujarat before the Saka 1113. 
(History of Athale family, p. 9). They are described as 

a copper plate from Rajapur of the Ratnagiri District. 
Similarly Pomburlekar Joshi another Karhada Brahman family is said to 
have come from Gujarat (Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal Quarterly- 
Shivacharitra, Vol. IV, pp. 3 and 8). These and other families of Karhatak 
W’ho received donations from Gurjar Kings must have gone to and come back 
from Gujarat via. Kolaba and Thana Disfricts which are short-cuts to both 
the provinces (Gupte’s “ Karhad”). 

(6) The story of the migration to Gujarat from Rajapur of the rWkshit 
families of Broach is narrated on pp. 76 to 79 of the “ Bhargava Brahmanno 
Itihas’’. Way to Broach of these Dik^ts ran only be through Konkan 

Districts. I 

(7) Shivaji visited Surat first in 1664' via Nanaghat, Mahuli, Jawhar, 

Ganadevi (pp. 93 to 97) and cm second occ^oo raided it in 1670 via, Kalyan 
■(p. 174).^^ ^ ^ 
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{8) Saurashtra Brahmans are weavers' from Saurashtra as the name 
itself indicates. Madras Census report writer (1931, p. 292) says that the 
language of the people is a Gujarathi dialect and that they have come by 
C. P. Bdgaum and Dharwar Districts of Bombay Presidency which seems 
to be doubtful. Srj. Kaka Kaiekar who visited Madura and came across 
with these people and language remarked in an article in “ Maharashtra 
Sahitya Patrika, Vol. VIII, p. 663ff.'Ms, as a *‘'Lost Brother of Marathi 'h. 
He does not see any connection of it with Gujarat as regards language, 
custom, mode of living etc. He further adds that along with Telegu, Tamil 
and Kannada words it contained, many Marathi and Konkani words, phrases 
and idioms are also found therein. The linguistic investigations made by me 
go to concur with the veteran learned Kakasaheb. That is the reason why I 
think that these Saurashtra people must have gone to Madura via, Lata, 
Konkan, Vanavasi, Coimbatore having received royal patronage at Madura 
since long. 

(9) Pulkeshi II subjugated the kingdom of Lata (V. 22) where he 
might have either gone via. Konkan after having conquered Puri (V. 21) 
by the route No. 3 or if the conquest was an independent one his route might 
have No. 4. 

(10) Yuan Chawang went to Bharukachha from Ajanta after crossing 
Narmada (p. 241, Travels of Y. C. by Watters). 

(11) Chimnaji Appa Peshwa left Khara Naia on 14-d2-1729, crossed 
Tapi and proceeded to Ankaleshwar, crossed Narmada and reached Broach 
on 24-124729. 

(12) Though Lata, Malva and Gurjars s described to 

have been conquered in one verse 22, geographically the expeditions must have 
been two ; the first for Lata and the second for Malva and Gurjar and there- 
fore two different routes should be assigned to these, No. 3 for Lata 
and No. 4 or 5 for Malva and Gurjar. Rajputana was in those days in tlie 
possession of Gurjars and hence their name to it (p. 415 of 
/. A&i?. AS., Vol. XXI). 

(13) Pupils of Bavari left Pratishtana and went upto Mahismati and 
reached Ujjain. 

(14) Ramdeo King of Devagiri writes to AI!a-ud-din Khiiji (1294) 
in a letter : — * 

Supposing that you should be able to retreat from hence undisturbed, 
are not the princes of Malva, Khandesh and Gondavana in your route. . . . ? 

Can you hope they will permit you to escape unmol^ted? ” (about 

1290 A.D. ). 

»~Page 307 of the History of the rise of the Mohamedan Power, 1829 Ed. 
by Ferishta VoL L Here the route of AHa-ud-din is shown via to 

Khandesh and back. 
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(15) Bajirao 1 went to Malwa via Rajapura, Maheshwar, Mandavgad, 
Nalse and Khargon in April and May of 1724. 

(16 ) Chimnaji Appa leaves Rajapura on 23-11-1728 via Nalchha and 
Ujjain goes to Bundi by I'ebruary 1729, and returns via. Bundelktend, Dahod 
on 1-4-1728 Jambhol Bore Gajarati Rajapura to Sendhava on 16-4-1729. 

(17) Chimnaji Appa while returning from Bundelkhand via. Malwa 
Ghat (9-5-1733) halted on his way back at Navi Sarai, Fazilpur, Zirpa and 
reached Makadai on 13-5-173-3. 

(IS) Raghoba Dada left Sendhava (1753) and visiting Khargon and 
Indore reached Ijjain. 

(19) Raghoba Dada returned from North Indian Expedition of 1766- 
67 via Devas (1-5-67 Ujjain), Dharampuri to Khargon on 5-6-1767. 

(20) Bajirao I, on his way back from Sarai of Moghala (14-4-1719) 
halted at Nanakpur, Sarai Satarana, Bhelsa, Shihore, Ichhawar, Hande and 
Ratanpur and reached on 7-5-1719 to Bahranpur. 

(21) Raghunath Rao left Raver on 5-2-1766 and after halting at Bah- 
ranpur, Makdai, Harde, Hande and Nemavar reached Bhopal on 6-3-1766. 

(22) Pulkeshi 11 defeated Harsha (V. 22) after crossing Vindhya and 
Narmada but the route not having been mentioned I assign either No. 5 or 6. 

(23) Tire same is the case with Ibn Batuta who left Delhi and reached 
Daulatabad but the intermediate places mentioned on p, 162 are not traceable 
to me and therefore it may be that he might have crossed the mountain by 
either route No. 5 or 6. 

(24) Chimnaji Appa left KJiandva on 30-11-1732 reached Shivani 
(Malva) and from where he went to Sohagpur to cross Narmada and reached 
Narsingpur and thence proceeded to Bundelkhand in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1733. 

(25) Bajirao I reached Washim on 28-12-1728 and proceeded to Ma- 
hur, Girad (Chanda), Makade Dhokade (Nagpur) Mandate and entered 
Bundelkhand and reached Mahoba on 13-3-1729. 

(26-27-28) Ram and Agastya of Valmiki Ramayan came down to Danda- 
karanya and Bavari a Buddhist Bhikshu came to Ashmaka from Kosala which 
they could only do by crossing Vindhya and not otherwise but there is no 
mention of their route and therefore it could be said that they have crossed 
Vindhya by either of the 5th, 6th, 7tii or 8th route. 

(29) Yuan Chwang after reaching SingWiuma in Bihar went south- 
ward to Tamluka in Midnapur District arid visited Qiilka Lake near Katak 
and Rajmahendri in Orissa. 

To sum up the subject I have to point out that the route No. 1 i.e., 
voyages in the w^em sea were common at least Sixth century before the 
Saka Era. Regarding route rNp.- 4 and 3 1 have to say that till skth caittii:^; 
of the Saka Era people f 
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and Aparanta. Route No. 5,and S'lwere of frequent use to crosa Vindhya. 
Nos. 7 and 8 were used rarely and No. 9 was not only used by Yuan Chwang 
but I may say that the colonisation of Utkala might have taken place by this 
route. 

Another interesting feature is that most of the railway lines are cons- 
tructed by these old routes. The Tapi Valley line of B.B.C.I., rims by No. 
2. Bombay-Ahmedabad line of the same Railway goes by No. 3 and on- 
wards. The Malva branch i.e., Khandwa to Ratlam Section passes by our 
route No 5. 

Khandwa to Bhopal line of G. I. P. Ry. is our route No. 6 and Nagpui 
Itarsi branch is our route No. 8 . 

Mrdnapur to Kharagpur and further upto Puri are branches of B. N. 
Ry. which is our route No, 9. 


BRAHMANISM AND JAINISM 

By 
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Jainism and Buddhism are the two great Pauroseya religions of India ; 
and by common consent it is held that Jainism was the earlier of the two. It 
will not be improper then to look upon Jainism as the typical Pauru^eya 
religion of India. If so regarded, Jainism offers naturally a strong contrast 
to Brahmanism which is traditionally regarded as Apauru^eya religion par 
excellence. We may tentatively define a Paum;§eya religion as one which 
grows round a central Figure who both intuits and preaches the truth whereas 
an Apaurupeya religion has not this Central Figure. A Pauruseya religion 
is therefore historical in its origin and growth while an Apauruiseya religion 
is Sanatana or timeless. But the question is : Can any religion be called a 
Paurtuseya religion? 

(A) Mahavira, the Jina, after attaining to Kevalajilana, preached the 
holy message to all and Sundry. If, instead of preaching the path of Kaiva- 
lya, he pointed out to his hearers the piiiATOse path of dalliance, he could 
have still gathered round him a band of followers (like any successful robber- 
chief, Angulirmla for example) but he could never have commanded the 
deep esteem and veneration of pious and earnest men and women. This fact 
establishes an indisputable truth. Some men may be bad and immoral but 
most men are not, so the vogue of a robber-chief can never be equal (never in 
quality and also not in quantity) to that of a religious teacher. That is, the 
appeal of religion and morality evokes a strong and lasting response in the 
hearts of men and women which effect can never be produced by an appeal 
to the baser side of human nature. But what prevents a religious preacher 
from pointing out the primrose path of dalliance ? Tmth and its realisation. 
Only because Truth has captured his soul that a Truth-reiser cannot but 
deliver the message of Truth (as the sun cannot but gjive light and heat) ; 
and until and unless this message of Truth is delivered, nobody can! evokte 
an undying and widespread enthusiasm among earnest men and women. 
Truth operates then in a creative or dynamic way. Firstly, Truth, by re- 
vealing itsdf to the soul of the Fortunate one (Mahiavira, for example) 
moulds him as its vehicle or standard-bearer and then using him as an ins- 
trument broadcasts itself all the world over* This fact also establishes an 
indisputable truth. Truth creates a super-man, not a super-man Truth, that 
is to say, Tmth is higher than, nobler than, greater than its standard-torer 
or realiser. “ * ■ '* -4?; 
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(B) The process of Truth-realisation has been lucidly explained in 
Buddhism (Saip. NMya Vol. II, p. 25). But I shall cite here a more his- 
torical example : Newton, the mathematician, was once sitting under an 
apple-tree when a ripe apple fell to the ground. In a flash of lightning Truth 
i.e. the Universal Law of Gravitation revealed itself to the consciousness of 
Newton. Nobody would suggest that the Universal Law of Gravitation began 
to operate the moment. It was intuited by Newton (in that case Baby New- 
ton could never have dropped from his mothers womb), Madhucchanda 

sings ; Agnim Tide (Rv. I. I. I.) and at once the Fire-god (Agni) 

breathes into being 1 This account will be very absurd, for the truth is very 
emphatically the other way about. The correct interpretation is : Fire-god 
was, is and will be for ever ; only because He, in His benignity, has revealed 
Himself to the consciousness of Madhucchanda that Madhucchanda has been 
able to sing forth in such full-throated ease. The word Madhucchanda (sc 
far as R, K, Singing i.e. inspired singing is concerned) should not be put in 
casus RSlus (Nominative case) but in casus Ablativus (Instrumental case) 
for Madhucchanda does not and cannot possess Karttrtva (agency), he pos- 
sesses merely Karanata (instrumentality). Therefore the Vedic seers called 
Vedic Religion, Vedic Religion, but never Viasistha religion or Kanva reli- 
gion or Bharadvaja religion (so on and so on), for they knew, in their infinite 
wisdom, that Truth is greater than its standard-bearer. Truth is greater than 
its fortunate realiser. 

(C) The R.K. -songs have been sung by a number of inspired singers 
and no one among them has arrogated to himself the position of supremacy 
over others. If Vasi^itha looked upon himself as Truth’s sole realiser and 
looked down upon Grtsamada, Bharadvaja etc. as so many petti-foggers than 
he would have committed a blunder that was committed by the founders of 
Pauru^eya religions. Instead of religious toleration and concord we would 
have then religious tyranny and discord in Vedic times. Moreover the whole 
thing would have rested upon a grievous untruth : the exaltation of the Tnith 
realiser far above Truth or his equation with it (Yd mam passati so dhammam 
passati). A Buddhist might say : Dhammam Sarainain gacchami but what 
sense is there in his saying : Buddhain saraniam gacchami ? The opponent 
may argue : Jainism etc. are ascetic religions and therefore they should not 
be confounded with Vedic Karmakanda. Our reply would be : Yajfiavalkya 
(Br. Ara. Upa.) is as much a Vedic seer as Grtsamada or Vasi^tha is. Only 
? head-strong man would opine that the Upanisads are more Vedic than the 
Samhitias, which fact propounds a noble tmth ; the wind bloweth where it 
iisteth and truth reveals itself in many ways, not ordinarily known to man. 

(D) The opponent may still argue that Jainism etc. are not merely so 
many systems of philosophy but they are so many ways of life (]MBrga) and 
as such they should be separately named as the streets are named in a city. 
We shall request our opponent to peruse carefully the Introduction to Jaina 
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i Sutras (S. B. E.), by Jacobi, where the great Savant has proved up to the 
hilt the fact of Jain-Buddhist indebtedness to Brahmanism in the matter of 
ascetic practices and regulations. Neither the Buddha nor Mahavira was a 
Padavit (Path-finder) in a startlingly original sense of the term. So the 
Maggadesakattva of Mahavira need not be taken into account in naming the 
religion after him. It clearly follows then that no religion should be called a 
pauruseya religion simply because of the fact that it stupefies truth for whose 
sake religions are preached and practised. Secondly, a pauruseya religion al- 
ways and invariably gives an unholy encouragement to separatist and faction- 
al tendencies which create lamentable discord and strife among men, profess- 
ing different religions. 

We shall now attack the problem from a different standpoint. All the 
pauruseya religions are proselytizing cults, i.e., the Pauruseya religions make 
great use of upaya-kausalya or religious propaganda. The Vedic religion is 
singularly free from this proselytizing zeal. Why ? For the sake of religions 
; earnestness and steadfastness (adhikara). A Yajarmna does not go to a 
meeting to hear a sermon from some great religious teacher ; he, in a mood 
of deep veneration, goes to the uncreated Veda for getting his religious ins- 
piration (Sabdi-bhavana). Now, take for sample the holy injunction : Dar- 
fepunjama^bhyaip svargakamo yajeta. This holy injunction occurs in the 
Satapatha Brahmajja which is not after all a juvenile text meant for children 
which fact compels the Yajamana to deyote a considerable time to Vedic 
studies (Brahmacarya). So the Vedic rdigion did always remain a Kafhi- 
naySna and never deteriorated into SahajaySna. Now, dilly-dallying and 
shilly-shallying in matters religious b^ets a corresponding habit of dilly-dally- 
ing and shilly-shallying in life. In my humble opinion, our national decline 
is mainly due to these personal cults which breeding a sort of latitudinarianism 
in religion have slackened cmr grip on life. We fear to tread the uphill path 
in any department of life, always hankering after soft jobs and cu^oned 
chairs. “ Religion Made Easy ” has made us take life also much too easy. 

For the sake of truth than which nothing is higher, for the sake of rdi- 
gious concord than which nothing is more noble and for the sake of accept- 
ing life as a struggle than which nothing is more courageous, the Pauruseya 
religions should be renamed ; and the new nomen that I propose for Jainism 
is Vedic-Religion, i.e.’, the religion of Veda (truth) as revealed to the consci- 
ousness of Mahavira, the Jina. 
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By 

Dr. BENOY SARKAR, M.A., DR.H.C. 

Ecx)nomic India Tomorrow 

A Plan jor Economic Revolution in Post-War India has been issued by 
some industrialists of Bombay (January, 1944). It is always useful to diS' 
cuss the far-off divine events. But as in every other country, belligerent 
or neutral, in India also post-war reconstruction will have to attend to the 
problems of famine, epidemics, business failure, and unemployment. The im- 
mediate economic: requirements of India to-morrow will have to be met, no 
matter what be the ultimate goal. Post-war economy is essentially the 
economy of demobilization. The fundamental problem is to decide as to how 
much of the wartime state controls in industry, trade, currency, and agricul- 
ture, as well as employment, prices and wages ought to be maintained in 
order that demobilization may be prevented from producing its worst efforts. 
Reconstruction problems before India are bound to be in the main of the 
same order as those before other countries. 

In the present conditions of under-development the temptation to in- 
dulge in comprdhensive schemes and fundamental principles of planned in- 
dustrialization is bound to be great. For the time being, let us combat that 
temptation in a deliberate manner. Since 1907 the present author has been 
ksuing schemes, plans or creeds for theorists and public workers. Some of 
the most pressing needs of India in the immediate future which have been 
discussed in one or other of those creeds are being enumerated below. The 
object is to suggest a few channels along which the demobili 2 ed resources in 
finance! and personnel may be utilized. 

The plan, designed as it is for all the provinces of India, comprises the 
following items : 

A. Techno-Industrial 


1. Electrification of every municipal area, in order that, among other 
things, cheap power may be conveniently rendered available to small and 


m nurii.. ^ 


^um industries. (The municipalities of India are approximately 1,000 


amonff “^r-^strict and intra-district, with a view, 

nnvfvrtv facUitating the marketing of agricultural goods. The 

poverty of Bengal?i^i3Uy ^ ^ast Bengal and Assam, in roads, is noto- 
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riO'tis, Motor roads tetween Dibrugarh on the one hand and Sadiya and 
Chittagong on the other have long been overdue. Perhaps some of them 
are alrmdy under coiistniction as military necessities. 

3. Erection of shipyards and equipment of harbours at diverse mari- 
time centres and river-mouths. Narayanganj (Dacca)' and Chandpur 
(Camilla), for instance, may be singled out as first-class sites for seaports 
in East Bengal no less worthwhile than Calcutta. 

B. The Standard of Living of Peasants, Workmen and Clerks 

1. Allocation of special funds (of large size) such as may be rendered 
available to individual cultivators through co-operative societies at convenient 

rates of ■ interest , ■ 

2 . Introduction of compulsory social insurance among working men and 
other employees with adequate state grants. (A Bill is in preparation). 

The standard of living and efficiency of the masses in villages and towns 
is likely to be raised in a special manner by the above two measures. 

C. Socio-Economic 

1. Training and employment of women in health and other social ser- 
vices at the rate of one per each union board. (The number of union boards 
is about 5,000 in Bengal). 

2. Intensified campaign (large scale pumping, land-reclamation, train- 
ing of rivers, irrigation etc.) for the eradication of malaria, district by 
district. 

3. Enactment of consolidated Public Health Act. (A Public Health 
Act has already been passed in Madras in 1939). 

This may be regarded as the irreducible minimum of techno-industrial 
and socio-economic planning during the period of “reconstruction’' in the 
narrow sense, say, five years from the end of the war. A large part of the 
personnel ta:hnocraticaily educated and disciplined during World-War II 
is likdy to be absorbed through road-making, electrification, port construc- 
tion, river-engineering and allied industrial projects. An avenue may then 
be found for taking charge of large numbers that are bound to be thrown 
on the unemployed list, as soon as demobilization commences. 

For an outsider who is not in the know as to the exact kinds of indus- 
tries that the war-economy has brought into life or expansion it is not possi- 
ble to say how many of them ought to be maintained and under what pat- 
terns. The redistribution of working-men and clerks also among new work* 
shops and business concerns can likewise be suggested only by persons ac- 
quainted with the activities of the war supply and other offices. 

Idealism of the Bombay Plan 

Of course this prescription, modest as it is, cannot be expected to bring 
the Indian infant mortality down to the Angjo-American level or raise the 
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expectation of life up to the Gennan level in seven or ten years, as recon- 
struction planners would wish. Nor can the national income pa capita be 
possibly augmented hundred per cent within a quiquenmum or so as a result 
of the carrying out of the simple scheme of the eight items formulated here. 
It would be but crying for the moon if on the strmgth of these recommenda- 
tions India were to emulate within a decade or so the figures exhibited in 
Japanese 'Trade and Industry by the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau 
(London, 1936) or Nationd Income in Japan (Japanese Economic Federa- 
tion, Tokyo, 1939). No economic millennium is in contemplation. And 
as for the federated world-state of human brotherhood and inter-racial amity, 
this humble plan is the furthest removed from that consummation. 

It is superfluous to observe that the plan put forward in this modest 
fashion would appear too elementary and primitive by the side of the pro- 
gramme suggested for England in The Condition of Britain (London, 1937), 
by G. D. H. and M. I. Cole. That work, of course, deals with pre-war 
conditions and formulates fundamental policies. Nor is it possible to en- 
counter here the planifications attempted in Turkey under Kemal Ataturk 
since 1923 and especially since 1933, the year of her first five year plan. It 
is from a hated condition of semi-colonie prevailing during the previous half- 
century that Turkey has been emancipated by comprehensive state interven- 
tion in the domain of agriculture as well as by state aids to industry, as one 
understands from Conker and Witmeur’s Redressement economique et Indus- 
trialisation de la nouvelle Turquie (Paris, 1937). 

The 10,000 crore-finance envisaged by the Bombay Plan is ceitainly 
very heartening. But the Plan is vitiated by thd fallacy of which the plan- 
makers are not unoonsdous. First, it assunaes the emergence of a “Naticaial 
Government.” Secondly, it assumes the emancipation of India’s economic 
policy — “full freedom in economic matters” — ^from the British empire eco- 
nomy. No plan could be more superbly idealistic and wide of the mark 
in regard to the realities. 

Planification as an Ideology 

In contemporary economic discussions the category, economic planning, 
planned economy, or planified economy, is being loosely employed in season 
and out of season. Another category js being no less loosely employed. This 
has become current coin during the atmosphere of World War II as recon- 
structicm or post-war re-construction. It is extremely difficult to avoid these 
conventional and much too popular cat^ories while dealing with current 
economic questiona No less difficult is it to avoid employing th^ cate- 
gories in the loose manner of common parlance. 

Everybody who has some idea in regard to the economic welfare of 
his people considers himself to be the author of an economic i^anning or 
plani^ ecoooniy. Any and every sdieme or plan is said to belong to 
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'‘planning” or “ planification.” And since we all happm to be living v,®' 
what is perhaps the second phase of World-War. II, each one of th^ econo- 
mic plans is treated as being equivalent to a scheme of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. In India, espmally, planning and reconstruction have grown to be 
almost synonymous or identical categories.. . 

In a living science or art looseness in thd use of expressions can' hardly 
be prevented or avoided. Virtually every category has to te taken in an 
elastic sense. 

And yet to prevent misunderstandings care should be taken to pin these 
categories down to specified contents of thought. Literally speaking, be it 
observed, reconstruction ought to imply nothing more than the transfer or 
transition of economic morphology from war to peace. We ought to visua- 
lize the withdrawal of finance and employment from war industries to nor- 
mal occupations. This is an aspect of “demobilization” which automati- 
cally involves unemployment. Re-employment in certain industries is 
another item of importance. The re-establishment of trade, tariff, currency, 
prices, wages and what not on pre-war (?) or rather non-war foundations 
belong to this phase of economy. The entire complex may be called stabi- 
lization or rehabilitation and is generally given over to a five-year period.. 
Be it noted that a literal restoration of ot reversion to pre-war condition is 
neither a^umed nor possible. 

During the first year or two (1939-40) of the present war, Indian econo- 
mists, businessmen and politicians managed invariably to identify the war 
effort with all-round “ economic planning.” Everybody wanted the Govern- 
ment to utilize the situation in such a malnner as might equip India with 
every conceivable industry and business. It was hardly possible for them 
to comprehend that war effort could not aim at anything more than specific 
and temporary economic development for a wdl-ddimited period. Now that 
the war has been presumably looking foriward to its close, Indian economic 
statesmanship is as a general rule bent upon advising the Government to en- 
visage “post-war reconstruction” as identical with Indians techno-industrial 
development of a comprehensive character. It is invariably difficult for 
Indian publicists, comprising the authors of the “ Bombay Plan ”, to realize 
tliat post-war construction cannot possibly have more than a dK>rt-pa:iod 
and very limited scope. In scientific analysis both “war-effort” and “post- 
war reconstruction” are to be taken in the narrow sense of occasional and 
temporary or transitional measures. 

Communism vs. Capitalism in Planning 

Planning or planification, in its simplest and rdost naive form, impli^ 
the attempt of even the pre-historic caveman to save his first stone imple- 
ment for use on a future occasion. It is as old as conscious man. A goal- 
ful futurism is to be found in the soul of a plan. In itsl somewhat mature 
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form it covers the budgetary activiti^ of all states, — ancient, medieval or 
modem, — in regard to the incomes and disbursements of a twelve-month 
period. Every improvement tmst or road scheme is an instance of plan- 
ning. Finally, in its most hyperdevdoped form, planification means nothing 
but the communistic economy under state auspices introduced by Soviet 
Russia in October, 1928. Strictly speaking, planned economy is communism 
as concretely realized in Soviet Russia since then. 

But the success of the first five-year plan of Russia set the world in 
1933 thinking of the merits of some of the features, e.g. etatisme, centralized 
control and despotism, etc.,— associated with Sovietic planning. And so virtu- 
ally every non-Sovietic state, — from Germany, Italy, Japan, England, France 
and the U.S.A. down to the most undeveloped regions in the two hemis- 
pheres, — has pounced upon planning or planification as a new 
panacea, slogan or technique of public life and national welfare. Today we 
have to visualize two entirdy distinct t 3 rp^ of planned economy or economic 
planning, One is the original, Sovietic, Bolshevistic or communistic type. 
Its fundamental feature is the abolition of private property, private capital, 
private interest, private rent, and private profit. The other planning is non- 
communistic, that is capitalistic or bourgeois. It recognizes the private pro- 
perty and private capital of age-long traditional economy. But both are unit- 
ed in state control. 

Today socialism is to be taken in two distinct senses or forms. One is 
fte communistic socialism of Soviet Russia. The other is the non-communistic 
or capitalistic and bourgeois socialism of all non-Soviet territories. Thus con- 
sidered, socialism is the prevailing economico-political system throughout the 
world. 

Whether capitalistic or communistic, planification is state control, etatisme, 
or, what is virtually the same thing, socialism. In B. E. Lippincott’s com- 
pilation entitled Government Control of the Economic Order (Minnesota, 
1935) pro-control ideas are expressed by Colm, Feiler, Lederer, Means and 
Nathan. This symposium may be placed by the side of the anti-control 
symposium^ edited by F. von Hayek as Collectivist Economic Planning 
()-X)ndon 1936). 

Vansittartism in World-Planning 

No reconstruction can possibly realize the ideals or principles, should 
there be any, of world-wide economic salvation. The coming post-war world- 
economy or economic reconstruction bids fair to be but a continuation, in 
the main, of the world-economy at 1939. 

ArtUk Unnati (Gnomic progress) is a social phenomena of doses and 
decrees. It is essentially gradualistic and can never claim finality or all- 
round comprehensiveness 
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It is the equations of comparative industrialism and technocracy such 
as were in evidence in pre-war years that would set the genera! lines along 
which the new transformations within the reconstruction complex are likely 
to proceed. The disturbances or modifications of pre-1939 equations gene- 
rated by World-War II — in and through war industries, iniated employ- 
ments, inflated currencies, inflated wages and inflated prices — are to be 
treated in the main as aberrations of not much permanent value. They are 
fundamentally short period emergencies. The' post-war «|uations may be 
taken chiefly as not very great deviations from the pre-war. Reconstruction 
as such is considerably limited by these pc^itive considerations, — ^pious wishes 
or idealistic planifications notwithstanding. 

Let us be clear about two terms, post-war economy and world-economy. 
It is not necessary to indulge in speculation in order to explain the two 
categories. The economic evolution between World-War I and 'Worid-War 
II, i.e. from 1919 to 1939 furnishes the objective data about these pheno^ 
mena. 

First, then, post-war economy is, realistically considered, the economy of 
preparation for the next war. Secondly, world-economy is not equivalent to 
the economic organization of the entire world. It is to be understood prag- 
matically as the economy of that much of the two hemispheres which it is 
possible for a people to utilize. This utilization is not, however, to be taken 
in a similar sense. The spirit of “ mutuality '' with the other peoples of the 
same region is not to be excluded. 

The present war (since September, 1939) is, generally, being expected 
to come to an end by 1945. Sweeping proposals for dealing with defeated 
Germany are set out in a memorandum published (on May 1943) by the 
Post-War Policy Group of members of the House of Commons and Lords 
of which Wardlaw-Milne is the Chairman. The memorandum, signed by 34 
members of the Group, urges effective occupation of Germany and setting up 
of an Inter-Allied Council of Control. The first duties of such a Council 
should be, it is said, preservation of all order and complete demobilization 
of all German armed forces within six months, dismantling of the aeroplane 
industry and control, and where necessary, closing down of German wax 
potential including heavy and chemical industries to the extent of which 
they are the basis for production of munitions ; arrests and bringing to trial 
of persons alleged to be guilty of war crime, disbanding of officers' corps and 
training corps. The essential points of the subsequent peace treaty in this 
plan should be that Allied army and air-forces will occupy Germany until 
the Allies agree that this may with safety be terminated or relaxed, inde- 
pendent states in East Prussia and Rhineland, restoration of the sovereignty 
of all countries invaded by the Axis, Allied control of radio, printing and 
education in Germany, no German army, navy and air-force, civil aviation, 
or aircraft industries until allied nations decide otherwise, return of all Toot 
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or compensation in kind, ail costs arising out of Allied: occupation to be paid 
by the German States. 

The paper on “A Plan . for : German/s Economic Disarmament’^^ by 
Einzig in the Economic Journal (London,, June-Septemter, 1942) throws 
likewise a flood of light on post-war world reconstruction. It may be said 
tiiat the world-economy is expecting a Super-Versailles by 1946. World-War 
II cannot therefore be the last war of history. Humanly speaking, a war of 
revenge may be expected by 1965-70 in spite of the efforts of the victors to 
prevent that consummation. Some idea of such efforts to be directed by 
Anglo-American “peace-force” may be seen in King-HalFs Total Victory 
(New York 1942) and Gelber’s Peace by Power (London, 1942). In June, 
1943, the British Labour Party also at their conference declared for the 
totalitarian disarmament of the German people. They preceded on Van- 
sittart’s hypothesis that there were no “good (Germans” in CSermany. Post- 
war world-economy, then, is tantamount to the economic structure and 
dynamics of the world during these two decades or so (1946-70) of xmiversal 
war-preparedness or continuation and maintenance of war-organization. Some 
of the items may be seen in Condliffe’s Agenda for a Post-war World (New 
York, 1942), a work, en passant, that fights shy of idealistic and tnilleimia! 
world-recipes.* 
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The main historical interest of tlie Bacitra Niatak, which may be regard- 
ed as an autobiography of Guru Gobind Singh, the last Gum of the Sikhs, is 
concentrated in seven sections, viz., the seventh to the thirteenth. In his 
epoch-making work on Sikh Religion, Macauliffe gives us an English trans- 
lation of the first seven chapters of the work^ as well as of the last, but these 
important sections are omitted, the author giving it as his reason that as all 
the details narrated here had been incorporated in the general biography of the 
Gum, no separate translation seemed necessary. Unfortunately, from Macau- 
iifife's account of the life of the Gum it is not possible to doctor which portions 
of it are based on the Bacitra Natak and where the other Sikh records are 
laid under contribution. But inspite of its limitations, the Bacitra NStak is 
undoubtedly the most important of ail the records about Guru Gobind Singh 
and it is essential that we should know what it has got to tell us independent- 
ly. An English version of these sections of the Bacitra Natak is, therefore, a 
desideratum. The Gum’s descriptions, however, are animated and sometimes 
full of repetitions. We have, therefore, omitted some of these but, on the 
whole we believe that nothing has been left out, which can be of any use to 
the student of political history. 

I. Section vm 
The Battle of Bhangani 

When I obtained sovereignty I conducted religious affairs to the best of 
my ability. I hunted various sorts of game in the forest and killed beam, 
nilgaiB and elks. 

Afterwards I left that place and went to the city of Paunta. I enjoyed 
myself on the banks of the Kalindri and say amusements of various kinds. 


:1. The third section is, however, skipped over but on the other hand we are 
^ven an English translation of the firsit three verses of the eighth section, another 
extract from which is incorporated in Macaulifie’s work a general account of the 
battle of Bhangani. Malcolm also incorporates another extract from this section 
in his Sketdi of the Sikhsi. These we have used freely and we take this opportunity 
of acknoiwledging our indebtedness to their authors. We may add here that for the 
purpoi^ of this article we have used the pdnted list published by Gulab Singh and 
Sons and the annotated edition of Bhai Bishan Sin^ Gyani. 
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;There I selected and killed many lions, nilgaus and bears. Fatha Shall, 
the king, became angry and came to blows with me without any reason. 

There Sri Shah raged and the five stately heroes took their position firm- 
ly on the field of battle — the tenacious Jit Mai and the skilful Gulab, whose 
graceful figures on the battlefield were wondrous to behold, — ^the determined 
Maheri Chand and Gangaram, who defeated and shattered the enemy’s forces. 
Lalchand raged becoming red with anger and Ifis bravery cast into shade even 
the pride of the peerless lion. 

Mahera raged with a fearful expression and killed the brave Khans in 
battle. The Brahmin Dayaram rushed into the fray with great anger and 
fought bravely and skilfully like Droua of old. 

Kripal advanced with a mace in his hand and smashed the head of the 
fierce Hayat Khan. 

:is 

Then Nand Chand rushed into the fray with dreadful ire, wielding his 
spear and brandishing his sword. His keen sword broke but he drew out his 
dagger and with great determination saved the honour of the Sodhi race. 

Then uncle Kripal advanced in his rage and exhibited the war feats of 
a true Kshatriya, The mighty hero was himself struck by an arrow but ne- 
vertheless made a valiant Khan fall from his saddle. 

The brave Saheb Chand entered into the fray and slew a bloody Khan. 
The stately hero wrought havoc in the enemy’s ranks and those that survived 
fled with their lives. 

There, in the arena, Sri Shah fought and brought many Khans to the 
ground. (On the other side) Raja Gopal stood erect on the field and looked 
like a lion amidst a herd of deers. 

There raged the great hero Hari Chand who skilfully took his position 
in the field. In great* anger he discharged sharp arrows and those whom he 
struck he sent to the other world. 

■ * ■ !?e 

Then Jit Mai aimed with his spear and struck Hari Chand down to the 
ground, 

^ * * 

The bloody Khans drew out their Khorasan swords, the keen edges of 
which flashed like fire. Arrows crowded upon one another, the bows cracked, 
the young horses fell and struck the more experienced and firm. 

^ ■' * " 

How far shall I describe the mighty battle ! Those who fought (in the 
front) were killed and thousands fled. 

The Hill chiefs spurred their horses and fled ; the soldiers retired with 
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their arrows undischarged. The Rajas of Jaswal and Dadhwal, who had been 
ighting with zeal, now^ left the field with all their forces. 

The Raja of Cliandel became exhausted and perplexed, when the tena- 
cious liari Chand rose with a spear in hands. He became immediately alive 
to the duties of a leader and raged furbusly. Those who opposed him were 
cut to pieces and fell. 

Then Najabet Khan entered and directed his weapons against Sangu 
Shah. Several well-equipped Khans Joined in the attack and sent Sangu Shah 
to the other world. 

After having killed Najabet Khan Sangu Shah fell fighting. There were 
lamentations in this world but rejoicings in heaven., 

When this insignificant creature saw Sanghu Shah fall in battle he took 
up his bow and arrows. With the first arrow I struck a Kdian . . . who fell 
to the ground. I then drew out another and aimed it at the face of Bhikhan 
Khan. The bloody Khan fled leaving his horse, whom the third arrow struck 
and killed. 

After w^aking up from his swoon Hari Chand directed his shots with un- 
erring aim and then those whom he struck fell senseless and died. 

Me sj: 

In his anger Hari Chand drew out his arrows. His*first arrow struck 
my horse. He aimed another at me but God saved me, the arrow only graz- 
ing my ear in its flight. 

His third arrow penetrated the buckle of my waist-belt and reached my 
body, but wounded me not. It is only God who protected me, knowing me 
his servant. 

When I felt the touch of the arrow, my wrath was kindled. I took up 
my bow and began to discharge arrows in abundance. 

I killed Hari Chand and the enemies were trampled under foot. (Even) 
the millionaire chief was seized by death. 

The hillmen fled in consternation and I, through the favour of the eternal 
God, gained the victory. 

Having thus held the battle-field, we raised aloud the song of triumph. 
I showered wealth on my warriors and they all rejoiced. 

When I returned after the victory I did not remain in the city of Paunta. 
I went to Kahlur and there established the village of Anandpur. 

Those who had kept themselves away from the battle, I drove out of the 
place ; and I patronised those who had distinguished themselves there. 

Many days passed in this way and I fostered the faithful and rooted out 
all the wicked. 
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n. Section ix 
The battle of Nadaun 

Many days passed in this way till Miyan Khan of Jammu came and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun. Immediately quarrel broke out with Bhim Chand. 

The Raja called me to assist him in the war and I joined his side. They 
had erected a wooden fort there on a mound and brought the chiefs under 
control by means of guns and arrows. 

There came Raj Singh and the powerful Bhim Chand, the vigorous and 
manly Ram Singh and the brave Sukhdev of Jassrot, and they managed 
everything with zeal and enthusiasm. 

There came also the determined Prithi Chand of Dadhwar, fully prepar- 
ed and after having made arrangements for the government of his realm. 
Kripal Chand arrived with ammunitions and drove back and killed many of 
the enemy’s forces. 

Troops from the other side arrived, approaching the other side they at- 
tacked and killed many and felled him to the ground and the Raja began to 
gnash his teeth in great anger. On the other side, the soldiers beat their 
drums and blew their bugles ; the Raja (looked on) from a distance and his 
mortification knew no bounds. 

Then Bhim Chand himself raged, uttering the mantra of Hanum an in 
his mouth. He called all the heroes and myself too. All assembled and ad- 
vanced in order. 

All the great heroes entered into the fray in great anger and advanced, 
just as a flame advances over a fence of dry weeds, (burning it in its train). 
On the other side, the valiant Raja Dayal of Bijharwal advanced with Raja 
Kripal, together with all his forces. 

* ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■„ ■ 

Then Kripal raged, standing erect on the field of battle with great deter- 
mination. He discharged arrows in abundance and killed many heroes. 

' * :St 

He made a great fight and the row was heard throughout the nine quar- 
ters of the world. His weapons wrought havoc (in the enemy’s ranks) and 
he exhibited the true virtues of a Rajput. 

Then the Rajas, in great anger, fought with enthusiasm and immediately 
the troops of Katoch were encircled by the enemy chief. 

The people of the tribes of Nanglu and Panglu advanced in order toge- 
ther with the forces of Jaswar and Guler. The great hero Dayal also joined 
and saved the honour of the people of Bijharwal. 

Then this insignificant creature (the Guru) took up his gun and aimed at 
care of the Rajas. The Raja reeled and fell upon the ground, so unerringly 
was the shot directed, but even then the angry chief thundered. 
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I then threw off the gun and took up arrows in my hand. I drew out 
four and discharged all of them. Then again I took three others and dis- 
charged them with my left hand, (though) whether they struck anybody or 
not I do not know. 

Then the Almighty God hastened the end of the fight and the enemy were 
driven out into the river. 

# * * . . 

Ala! Khan fled and all the other heroes retreated precipitately. I re- 
mained there on the bank of the river for eight days and visited the palaces 
of the various Rajas. 

Then I took leave of the Rajas and returned home and they proceeded 
in the other direction to negotiate reconciliation. The two parties came to 
terms and therefore the story ends. 

I came back here after having plundered Alsun (on my way) and, having 
reached Anandpur, enjoyed myself in various ways. 

III. Section x 

The expedition of the Khmzada 

Many years passed in this way and all the thieves (apostates) were 
hunted out and killed. Some left the city but came back in utter destitution. 

Then Dilwar Khan sent his son against me. At midnight the Khans 
assembled and prepared for attack. 

When the party reached the bank of the river, Alam came and woke me 
up. There was a great row ; everybody stirred up and took up their wea- 
pons with fiery zeal. 

Immediately volleys of shots were discharged. The heroes shouted in 
various ways and the noise was heard even from the other side of the riven 

Drums beat, bugles blew, the soldiers thundered, horses danced, the guns 
roared and all mingled in one huge uproar. 

The river wore a dreadful appearance and the soldiers suffered terribly 
from cold. From this side my heroes thundered and the bloody Khans fled 
with their weapons unused. 

sfe * * 

On their way they plundered the village of Barwa and established them- 
selves at Bhallan. Through the favour of God, the wretched fools could not 
even touch me and fled. 

IV. Section xi 

The expedition of Hussain Khan 

The Khanzada fled to his father but being ashamed of his own cowardly 
conduct, he could not utter a single word. There Hussain tiiundered, strik- 
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ing his mailed fist (against something) and, with all his troops, prepared for 
attack. 

Emboldened by the strength of his army, Hussain advanced. First he 
plundered the houses (of the hillmen).-,. Then he defeated the Raja of Dadh- 
wal, brought him completely under control and made slaves of the princes. 

Next, Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being able to with- 
stand the wretched fool. He took away food grains by force and' distributed 
them among his own followers. The big fool thus commftted a very dirty 
'■■■act , 

Some days passed and Hussain went on with his depredations. Now 
the turn of meeting the Raja of Guler came. 

If they had not met for two days more the enemy chief would have come 
(upon me, but) destiny had thrown the apple of discord amidst them. 

The Raja of Guler came to meet (Hussain) and with him came Ram 
Singh too. When four quarters of the day had passed they arrived and met 
Hussain, who felt extremely flattered and became blind in his vanity. 

Just as sand becomes heated by the heat of the sun but the wretched 
thing does not know the sun and becomes proud of itself. 

Similarly, the slave (Hussain), in his vanity, did not even condescend 
to notice them. With the Rajas of Katoch and Kahlur at his side, he 
thought that he was peerless in this world. 

They (Gopal and Ram Singh) offered Hussain the money they had 
brought with them. In this matter of giving and taking some differences 
arose and they returned to their own place with the money. 

At this the slave became very angry and lost all sense of good or bad. 
He did not pause to consider the ways and means but at once ordered the 
beating of the drum for advance. 

He threw all tactical considerations to the wind. A party of hares sur- 
rounded a lion for the purpose of overawing him. He kept them invested 
for 15 pahars (about 45 hours) and did not allow either food or drink to 
pass. 

'The soldiers became indignant at the want of food and drink and sent 
a messenger for the purpose of making peace. Beholding his valiant Pathan 
soldiers around him, the slave lost his balance and did not agree to the pro- 
posal. 

‘‘Either give me ten thousand rupees immediately or take death upon 
your head, ^ (he said) ; I (the Guru) had sent Sangatia there and he brought 
(Sopal (to the enemy’s camp), giving him assurance (for his safety). 

The two sides could not agree and then Kripal thus thought within him- 
self-— ‘‘such an opportunity will never come again; time, in its circle, de- 
ceives every body.” 
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“Gopal must immediately be done away with— either he must be maHe 
a prisoner or be killed.” When Gopal got scent of these intrigues, ha, the 
king of heroes, escaped to his own men. 

When Gopal was gone, Kripal raged in his fury. Hiramat and Hussain 
(joined) and rushed into the fray. 

Then raged the Rajas of Kangra and Katoch, their faces and eyes red in 
anger, and their minds free from all other considerations. From another 
quarter the Kdians entered arrows in hand, and it seemed that leopards were 
roaming in quest of flesh. 

, , 5 * ^ 

There had been fighting a hero named Hari Singh, who received, in his 
body, many arrows from the enemy. In great anger he killed many of the 
soldiers and, after exhibiting a great fight, went to the other world. 

Himmat and Kimmat advanced sword in hand. Jalal Khan joined with 
a mace. The determined heroes fought, intoxicated as it were. Blows fol- 
lowed blows and weapons crowded upon one another. 

Then Hussain himself entered into the thick of the fight, wielding bows 
and arrows in both hands. His face and eyes red with indignation, the fierce 
Khan commenced a great fight. 

Hien all the heroes entered arrows in hand and from ail the four sides 
arose the cry, * kill, kill. ' They wielded their weapons with great dexterity 
and at last Hussain Khan fell and went to the other world. 

(When they saw Hussain Khan fall) all the soldiers of Katoch advanced 
in their rage, together with the indignant Himmat and Kimmat. Hari Singh 
also came forward at that time and killed many valiant horsemen, especially 
selecting them for the purpose. 

Then the Raja of Katoch raged, carefully selecting his position in the 
field. He wielded his weapons with unerring aim, thundering death (upon 
his opponents). 

(From the other side) raged the Raja of Chandel and all attacked in- 
dignantly in a body.. Those who had entered into the fray were killed and 
those (who had remained behind) fled with their lives. 

Sangat Rai died with his seven companions. On the death of Kripal in 
the battle Gopal rejoiced. When the leaders fell the soldiers all fled in dis* 
order. 

sj! * SI: 

In this way the enemies were all killed and they began to take care of 
their own dead. There they found the wounded Himmat and Ram Singh 
spcte thus to Gopal — , ' ; 
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That Himmat, who has been the root of all these quarrels, has now 
Mien wounded in our hands. When Gopal heard this he killed Himmat 

and did not allow the latter to get up alive. 

Victory came and the battle ended. The soldiers remembered their homes 
and proceeded thither. The Lord saved me (from unnecessary warfare) by 
decreeing the din of battle elsewhere. 

V. Section xn 

The expedition 0/ Jujhar Singh 

In this manner fight continued endlessly and the leader of the Turks was 
killed. Diiwar became very angry and sent another army (in this direction). 

From his side came Jujhar Singh, who immediately drove out the enemy 
from Bhallan. On this side Gaj Singh mobilised his troops and fell upon 
him early in the morning. 

There Jujhar Singh stood erect like a flag-post planted on the field of 
battle. Even the post might waver but the brave Rajput did not flinch 

The soldiers of both parties moved in detachments, the Raja of Chandel 
on that side and on this side, the Raja of Jaswar. They were all fired with 
indignation and the fight commenced, 

# '* ^ 

The battle continued with great vigour on both sides. Chandan Rai 
was killed when Jujhar Singh alone continued the fight. He was soon sur- 
rounded from all sides. 

Without any hesitation he rushed into the enemy’s ranks, wielded his 
weapons with great dexterity, killed many of the valiant soldiers and at last 
himself went to the other world. 

VI. Section xiii 

The arrival of the Shahzada 

In this manner Jujhar met his death and the soldiers returned to their 
homes. Then Aurangzib became very angry and sent his son to the Punjab. 

At his approach all were frightened and fled to the hills. My own men 
also were very much frightened as they did not understand the ways of the 
Almighty. 

Some left me and took shelter where the big hills stood. Then the son 
of Aurangzib became very angry and sent a subordinate in this direction, who 
pulled down the habitations of those who had left me. 

The name of the man who plundered the apostates was Mirza Beg. The 
Guru himself saved all those who remained true to him 

There Aurangzib’s son’s anger knew no bounds and he sent four other 
officers. These plundered the houses of all those apostates who had escaped 
Mirza Beg Khan. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAGAN 


The Rev. H. HERAS, s.j. 


Magan is a kingdom mentioned in a number of Sumerian documents 
between 2,630 B.c. to 2,400 BX. The references to Magan in these documents 
are of a different nature. 

1 . Magan is one of the countries conquered by King Sargon of Akkad.^ 

2. Naram-Sin the son and successor of Sargon went to Magan and 
defeated its king.- 

3. Gudea, patesi (lord) of Lagash imported large quantities of products 
from Magan for a temple he was building,^ 

4. Sundu, probably a merchant from Ur, sent a messenger named Bur- 
nligga accompanied by one Akalla, to Magan. The purpose of the expedi- 
tion was most likely commercial.^ 

These relations between Sumer and Magan partly peaceful and partly 
violent, have aroused great interest in all Sumeriologists. Accordingly they 
have tried to identify this kingdom of Magan, and the number of opinions 
about this identification shows that the kingdom of Magan has not finally 
been found as yet. 

Hommel identifies Magan with Ma’an in the Minaean country of Arabia 
or Yemen on the south Western' coast of the Peninsula.® So think also Hitti’^ 
and Dowson f though the latter, on another occasion puts it on the eastern 
coast of Arabia.^ 

Woolley suggests that Magan must be ‘"some point on the Persian 
GnWf and is finally inciineid to localize it ""probably on the West coast of 
the Persian Gulf”.^® The same eastern coast of Arabia is suggested by 
King.^^ 

1. Smith, Early History of Assyria, pp. 86-87, 89. 

2. King, Chrofddes c&ncerrmg Early Babylonicm Kings, II, p* 10, 4, 

3. Cylinder A of Gudea, Ct King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries, p. 203. 

4. Nies, XJr Dynasty Tablets No. 84 €f. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 36, 

5. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, p. Z77^ 

6. Hittii, History of the Arabs, p. 53. 

7. Dowson, The Age of the Cods, p. 116. 

8. Ibid., p. 78. 9. Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 46. 

.10. IMd.,p.S2. ' ' 

. 11, King, History of Sumer and Akkad^ p. 242, . ' t : 
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That Magan was in the Sinaitic .peninsula was' the, opinion of Lenor- 
iiiant^^ and later of King and - ' 

G. Smith says that Magan is '“.The most ancient cuneiform name of 
Egypt’' an opinion which was brought forward once more in more recent 
times by Dr. W, F. Allright^® 

S. Smith avers that Magan is far to the south-east of Babylonia 
though in the same work he acknowledged that Magan “ must lie ^me con- 
siderable distance to the south-west 

Langdon believes that Magan is to be found in Jebel Akhdar in Oman 
and more recently Peake identifies the place with Jaba! a! Magadan in the 
■ comer, of - Arabian land entering the sea and forming the entrance of the 
Persian GulfP® 

Among all these varied* opinions there is none pointing out to India as 
the possible country of identification of Magan.^® Nothing was known about 
synchronism of civilizations in Sumer and India till recent times. The dis- 
coveries of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa opened new vistas into the field of 
oriental research. We know now that India was well known in Sumer. Bet- 
ween Mohenjo Daro and Sumer “ a close trade connection is proved by the 
fact that seals of exactly the same type! as those found in India have also 
been found in Babylonia Hall and Haddon have already advanced the 
opinion that the people of Sumer probably came from India.^^ In fact the 
migration of the Sumerians from India seems to be implied by Gmesis^^ and 

12. Journal of the Sockt)! of Biblical Archaeology Vii, pp. 343 and 399. 

13. King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Discoveries^ 
p. 158. 

14. Smith, '‘Early History of Babylonia”, Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology^ I, p. 52. 

15. Allright, “ Menes and Naram-Sin Journal of Egyptian Archaeology^ VI, 
pp. 89-98 ; Allright, Magan, Meluha and the Synchronism between Menes and 
Naram-Sin Ibid., VII, pp. 80-86. 

16. Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 99. 17. Ibid., p. 49. 

18. Cambridge Ancient History, I, p. 416. 

19. Peake, The Copper Mountain of Magan ”, Antiquity, 1928, p. 457. 

20. In order to show how India has been apparently purposely ignored in this 
respect, it is worth relating that when a committee of inquiry was constituted “ to 
report on the probable sources of the supply of Copper used by the Sumerians 
copper specimens were obtained from Asia Minor, Persia, Cyprus, Egypt and Ara- 
bia. India was discarded a priori. Cf. Peake, op. cit, pp. 452-457. 

21. Ibid. Cf. Heras, "‘The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered 
in Sumer”, B. B. S: C. A Annual, 1988; Gadd, “Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
found at Ur”, Proceedings of the British Academy, XVIII; Langdon, “A New 
Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins Ibid. 1931, pp. 593-596; Langdon, 
“ Another Indus Valley Seal Ibid., 1932, pp. 47-48. 

. 22. Hail, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 173-174 ; Haddon, The Races 
of Man and their Distribution, p. 100, 

23. XI. 3. 
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confirmed by Berosus.-* A Babylonian chronicle mentions the nam^ of 
Andubar as of an Indian who taught astronomy to the early inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia.^^ The Indian tradition about trade relations between India 
and Sumer is recorded in the Babem Jataka.^^ We cannot doubt at present 
about the frequent intercourse existing between both countries from very 
ancient times. 

This being firmly settled, we may now make a further inquiry : Is 
perhaps Magan situated in India ? In order to elucidate this question we 
shall study it from different points of view. 

I, The Name. The country referred to in the Sumerian documents 
is ordinarily called Magan, which probably was pronounced as Makkan by 
the Semites.^" Both the Babylonian Chronicle and the 'Assyrim Omens call 
this kingdom Magaima.*® On Rolomy’s chart this name is given asMoywa 

Now comparing these three names, 

1. M A G A N 

2. MAGAN -NA 

3. M A G I N DA -NA 

we find that the first two syllables of this name should doubtlessly be Magan 
consistent in Nos. 1 and 2 and only once changed into Magin. As regards 
the third syllable there is no doubt that there was a third syllable in the 
name, for Nos. 2 and 3 each have 3 syllables. Now in No. 3 this third syl- 
lable is da, while in No. 2 is na. But na happens to be the fourth and last 
syllable of No. 3. Hence we may reasonably state that na was the last syllable 
of the name as given in Mesopotamia (throu^ whose geographers and scholars 
it came to the ears of Ptolomy) . The third syllable da of No. 3 was very 
likely lost in No. 2, while reduplicating the syllable na instead, which syllable 
happened to be the last one, a phenomenon which is not infrequent in andent 
linguistics. Accordingly the full name of the kingdom as known in Sumer 
seems to have bear Magandana.=» 

Now in India, there existed a country called Magadha from very ancient 
times. The earlfet mention of Magadha is found in the Atharvaveda, when 
fever is wished away to the Gajndhlras and Mujavants to the west and to 
the Angas and Magadhas to the east.®® This passage already shows that the 
kingdom of Magadha was inhabited by people that appear throughout Vedic 


24. Schnabel, BerossOs tmd die Babylomsch-HeUemstische Literatur, pp. 253- 

254. 

25. Cf. Rawlinson, “Notes on Captain Durand’s Report upon the Islands 
Bahrein”, /. R. A. S. (1880), XH, p. 208. 

26. Cowell, The Jataka, HI, 83 ; Cf. Heras, “ The Origin of the Round Proto- 
Indian Seals”, loc. dt. 

27. Unguad, in Orient, Ut. Zeit. ,1908, col. 62, No. 4. 

28. King, Chronicles, II, pp. 10 and , ' ; ' ■ 

29L Rawlinson, op. dt., p. 215. 30. Ath., V, 22. 14. 
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literature as of low reputation.®^ In fact later Vedic tets disclose a dear 
antipathy to the people of Magadha,®® The cause of this dislike on the part 
of the Aryas was the fact that Magadha was not aryanised.®® Magadha was 
persistently pre-Aryan long after the Aryas settled in Madhyadesa.®*^ Accord- 
ingly the Brahmans living in Magadha were supposed to be bad Brahmans®-^ 
and looked at with great contempt.®® In fact it was unusual for a Brahman 
to dwell in Magadha.®^ Even in the Upani^adic period tliere were very few 
Brahmans in Magadha.®® The fact that some respectable Brahmans some- 
times were living in Magadha is considered to be an exception.®® 

Synonymous of Magadha is the word Kikata."^® The Kikatas in fact 
were a tribe of non-Aryan people living in Magadha.^^i Hence the whole 
country of theKakatas is considered tobeanon-Ars^^ancountry.^^^ Accordingly 
the Kikatas are classified as low-born and hostile to the Rgvedic singer in one 
of the hymns of the third ma^dala^^ 

Magadha therefore existed in the Bgvedic period, and existed as a king- 
dom, for in the same passage of the J^gveda its king is mentioned, as we 
shall see presently. How are we justified in supposing that the kingdom 
existed long before? It would be a very strange coincidence, indeed, that 
the kingdom would have been founded just then, at the time of the arrival 
oi the Aryas. It was a Dravidian kingdom, the very name of which discloses 
its importance, which could not have been acquired in a few years. For Maka- 
dam, which evidently was the ancient Dravidian name of the kingdom*® 
means the powerful country Evidently this power and consequent great- 
ness was the natural outcome of hundreds of years of uninterrupted rule. 
Hence it is not improbable, nay it is practically certain, that the kingdom 
already existed round the middle of the 3rd millennium b.c,, when the Sume- 
rian documents mentioned the kingdom of Magan. 


31. Macdondl-Keith, Vedic Index, II, p. 116. 

32. K&tydyma ^rauta Sutra, XXIil, 4, 22 ; Kdtydyana Srauta Sutra, VIIT, 6, 

22 . 

33. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 400, n. 

34. Weber, Indische Studien, I, pp. 52, 53 ; 185 ; 10, 99 ; W'eber, Indian Lite- 
rature, pp. 79, n. 1 ; 111 ; 112. 

35. Kdtydyana ^rmta Sutra, VIIT, G. 

S6. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy in the Veda and Upani^ad, p. 496. 

37, Sdnkkdyana Ara^yaka,, VII, 13. 38. Chdndogya Arar^yaka VII, 13. 

39. Oldenberg, op, dt., p. 400, n ; Weber, Indian Literature, p. 112. Cf. Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 195-198, 

40. Macdonell-Keith, op. cit, L p. 159. 

41. Zimmer, Altindische Leben, pp. 31, 118. 

41a. Yaska, Nirukta, VI, 32. 

42. Rg, III, 53, 14. Cf. Geldner, Rigveda, Kommmtar, p. 58. 

43. There is still now a portion of the South Arcot District which m called 
Makadam. 
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IL The King. Ilie king defeated, perhaps killed,^^ by'^Naram-SiE' w 
called Mannti-dannuj^s Ie an inscription on the base of a brokaa statue.. of,, 
Narlm-Sin found at Susa the name of the King is partly wanting,. ^ Fr, Scheil 
reads the name Maui I. .. ... .:| and has suggested that the ,syllable„,, missing.:' 

is -mn, the whole name therefore being Manium.^^® But Thureau-Dangin 
says that in the kcum following the first part of the name, there are,traces> 
of the sign dm. Therefore the name must be the same as given in the Baby- 
ionim Chronicle, Maimmdannu.^^ 

The historian of Sumer draws the attention of their readers to the ad- 
jective dannu, meaning '' powerful ”, for this king is the only one amongst 
those defeated by Naram-Sin, who receives this honorific title. From this 
fact they deduce the great power this king enjoyed before his being defeated 
by the Akkadian King.^® 

Now Dr. Allright has identified this king Mannu-dannu with the first 
dynastic king of Egypt, the famous Menes/^® His opinion nevertheless has 
net been accepted by any orientalist.^® 

As a matter of fact if we examine this name carefully we shall easily 
detect a great resemblance with Dravidian names. Mcc^ may mean ‘‘ earth ” 
and also ‘‘greatness”, “superiority”, “excellence”. These latter meanings 
peifectly agree with the dignity of the king. As to the title dannu, meaning 
“ powerful ” in Sumerian, it is derived from the Dravidian word tan or dan 
that means “ to give,” “ to be generous,” ettc. The name Tanan or Danan 
“the generous man”, “the gift giver” is an ordinary Tamil name in the 
pr^nt and was read phonetically in the Indus Valley inscriptions'^^ by the 
presmt writer. The Sumerian meaning is a derivative meaning, for a person 
who gives gifts and is generous and is suppe^d to be powerful.^^ 

Now considering this meaning that the Sumerians gave this word, it is 
wonderful how it fits most perfectly to a king of Magadha. The Dravidian 
meaning of this name is “ the powerful country ” ; and the Sumerian mean- 
ing of the title of the king of Magadha is the same “ powerful Naturally 
the king of the “powerful country” was also “powerful”. That perhaps 

44. According to the Susa inscriptioin : Scheil, Textes Etamites-SimUiqms, 
HI, p. 5. 

45. King, Chromcks, 11, p. 10. 46. Scheil, op, et toe, dt, 

47. King, A History oj Sumer and Akkad, p. 241, note 2. 

48. Allright, “Menes* and Narlm-Sin,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI, 
p. 89. 

49. Ibid,, pp. 89-98. 

50. Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI, pp. 295-296. 

51. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, II,, pi. LXXXIX, Na 

' 52. The ending -u of both the naihe the title of this king also smadks of . 
Dravidian phonetics..^ , ‘ • ■ 
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was the reason why this title was given to this king in the Sumerian d<xu- 
ments, and not to the other kings subdued by Naram-Sin. 

Now though we do not know of any king of Magadha who could te 
identified with this early king defeated by the Akkadian ruler, we know of 
one belonging to a period somewhat later, whom we wish to mention here* 
In the Sgvedic period the Kikatas of Magadha are supposed to be under 
the leadership of Pramaganda. Pramaganda is said to be the owner of much 
wealth.®^ He is supposed to be the king of the KIkatas of Magadha."^*^ He 
evidently is a non-Aryan.®^ His real name seems to have been Periyanm- 
kmdan, which means “ the great powerful gift a name which is of S|:«cial 
interest while comparing it with that of Manu-dannu, because both bear a 
suffix title implying the connotation of generosity. 

HI. Other neighbouring Kings, An ancient Babylonian map of the 
world to illustrate the campaigns of Sargon of Akkad, has been found and 
published in modem times.®^ The explanation of this map is not unfortu- 
nately very elucidating oh account of its fragmentary condition. Neverthe- 
less we find there a description of the ‘‘ circular river Le, the sea, with the 
mention of Utnapishtim, who was according to ancient tradition living in an 
island of the southern sea. Then Sargon is mentioned, and finally Nun 
Dagan, the king of a country whose: name is lost,'' who appears to be living 
“ in the same mythical neighbourhood as Utnapishtim.®^ This shows that Nur- 
Dagan is living in a country bordering on the southern seas ; and since we 


know that one of the countries conquered by Sargon was Magan and that this 
map was supposed to illustrate his conquests, we may rightly assume that 
Nur-Dagan was either a king of Magan, or a king of a neighbouring coun- 
try.®s Now this name Nur-Dagan happens to be a purely Dravidian name. 
Nur-Takaip would mean a hundred serpents a significance which is very 
suggestive considering the numerous mga tribes existing in India, and the 
naga origin of two later dynasties that rule in Magadha. 

Another king mentioned in connection with Naram-Sin's campaign against 
Magan is named Sidur. He is one of the nine vassal princes or chiefs who 
hdp Naram-Sin in the conquest of Magan.®^^ Now Sidur is a Dravidian 
name that means ** the city of Sid ”, Sid being the name of the river Indus 
in the proto-Indian times.®® Hence the whole country round the river was 

53. HI, 53, 14. 54. Macdonell-Keith, op, cit, IL 

55. Ibid, 56. Thomson, Cumiform Texts, XXjII, pi. 48. 

57. Smith, History of Sumer and Akkad^ p, 85. 

58. The historicity of this king has been doubted, but there is no serious ob- 
jection against the veracity of the documents that refer to him. Of. Smith, op. 
cit,, pp. 86-83. 

59. King-HaU, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Discomrks^ 
p. 158. 

60. Cf. Gnana Prakasar, *■ Ax^ examinaticxni of the word^'* ‘ Hindu ^ and ' Or- 
gan ^ The Hktdu Organ (Jafna, Ceylon), XLIX, No. 3, p. 3. 
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also called Sid from the name of the river. King Sidur was most likely the 
king of Sidur through whose country Naram-Sin had to cross before entering 
the kingdom of Magan. This escplanation seems quite natural, since the 
country of Sid, afterwards named Sind, was well-known in Sumer and in 
Babylon not long after. Cotton in this country was known as Sindhu, be- 
cause they knew it came from the country of that name.“ The king of Sidur 
had apparently acknowledged the sovereignty of NarSm-Sin, either willingly 
or after his being defeated, and eventually helped his overlord against hia 
neighbour of Magan. 

IV. A conquest prior to the conquest oj Magan. Before the conquest 
of Magan by Naram-Sin is narrated in the Babylonian Chronicle, there is 
the account of the conquest of Apirak, which deserves careful attention. The 
Chrorucle words are as follows : — 

“Naram-Sin, the see of Sargon, ‘[marched] against the city of Apirak, 
and he constructed mines [against if;] ; and Rish-Ad[ad], the king of Apirak, 
and the governor of Apirak his hand sub [dued] Apparently Rish-Adad 
or Rish-Adan was an ally of the king of Magan.^^ If they were allies, their 
kingdom could not be far from each other. Rawlinson identified Apirak, 
after removing the augment of locality -ak, as is found in many Akkadian 
names,®-* with the Biblical Ophir.®® The identification of the Biblical C^hir 
with the present Sopara on the western coast of India is already of old 
standing. Yet in modem times Biblical scholars are inclined to place Ophir 
in Arabia, without knowing that the Phoaiicians who were the seafarers em- 
ployed by Solomon for his maritime expeditions, were originally hailing from 
India. They naturally would come to India, whose products they knew 
very well, to supply Solomon with the riches he was seeking for building a 
worthy temple to God. 

Moreover in order to carry out these expeditions Solomon built a new 
fleet, on the shore of the Red Sea, north-west of Arabia,®® whence the mer- 
chandise was taken to Jerasalem undoubtedly on camd’s back. If the pro- 
ducts looked for by Solomon were from Arabia he would not have bem in 
need of building up this new fleet nor engaging Pheenidan navigators®^ to 
such a great expense. By land these products could have been taken to 
Jerasalem, as they were finally taken from A§iongaber, Solomon’s fleet har- 
bour. In fact from the harbour of south-west Arabia called Eudaemon 


64 . Marshall, Mohenjo Daro, I, p. 33. 

62. King, iCferojAles, II, pp. 9-10. 

63. Rawlinsoii, “Notes on Capt Durand’s Report”, /, if. A. S., XII 

64. For instance Asnunak, Suiippak, Suanak. 

66. Rawlinson, op. et loc. cit.; Prideaux, ‘-‘The Septdchral Tamuli 
rain ”, A. S. A. 1. Report, 19064)9, p. 60. 

66. Ill Reg. IX, 26 ; I PcertA., Vllf, 17. 

67. JII Reg. IX, 27; II Pared., Vni, 18. 
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(Aden)' there was a caravan route passing through the land of the Edomites®® 
where Asiongaber was situate. Now thte products of India were all taken 
to Eudaemon by sea» if we are to believe the Periplus,^^ Hence the fleet 
built by^ Solomon! was not needed at all if the goods r^uired by him were 
finally coming from the Arabian peninsula. This shows that the fleet was 
going much further, in fact to such shores from which land communication 
with Jerusalem could not be easily established. 

As to the products of Ophir they are all Indian and the name given 
them in the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is Indian too — 

1. Gold gold was found in ' India from very ancient times. The 
mines of gold of Mysore and Hyderabad w^ere exploitai in very early times. 
Gold jewels were found in Mohenjo Daro.'^^ The P€n|?&s speaks of gold 
mines in about Bengal.'^^ 

2- Thyine trdes.*^® What sort of trees were meant by this name, it is 
difficult to say. Many authors understand that sandalwood or another sort 
of precious wood hailing from India wasmeant'^^ 

3. Precious Stones.'^® In India they were numerous and were exported 
from very ancient times. The exportation of precious stones from India is 
spoken of in the PeriplusJ^ In particular the following precious stones are 
mentioned as articte of exports : Agate, carbuncle,^® camelian,"^^ beryl, 
diamonds, ruby, spinel,®® coral, lapislazuli,®^ sapphires,®® topaz.®^ 

4. Ivory.®® It is welhknown that India has always been one of the 

ivory exporting countries. \ 

5. Monkeys.®® The word used in the Hebrew original is kophy, wliich 
some suppose is derived, from the Egyptian gofe.^'^ The ancient Dravidian 
word meaning monkey is kapi^ from which the Eg 3 rptian word also proceeds.®® 


68. - Kammerer, Petra et la Nabatem, pp. 46-50. 

69. Schoff, The Pertplus of the Erythrean Sea^ p. 32. 

70. III Reg. IX, 28 ; II, Paral VIII, 18. 

71. Marshall,, Mohenjo Daro and the hidus Civilization.^ II, pp. 519, 521-523. 

72. Schoff, op. ctP., pp. 48, 160, 258. 

73. HI Reg., X, 11, II, Paral^ IX, 10. 

74. Hagen, Lexicon Biblicum, III, ools. 1J88-1189. Cf. Montgomery, Arabia 
and the Bible, p. 178 and note 34, 

75. Ill Reg., X, 11 ; II Fatal, IX, 10. 

76. Schoff, op, dP., p. 37. 77. Ibid., p. 19?. 
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6. Peacocks.*-' The word used in Hebrew is tukhm, which is evidently 
derived from the Dravidian tokei which is still used in Malayalam. 

The products mentioned in the Bible as coming from Ophir are so clearly 
Indian that even Schoff, who does not recognize Ophir as an Indian harbour, 
says about them : “ The Indian names for the products mentioned proved 
clearly enough that it was a trading centre dealing with India, even if the 
land itself was not Indian. ”5*“ 

Now the Indian Ophir cannot be but the prsent Sopara, on the northern 
Kohkan coast. Its name has had the following varieties : 


In Sanskrit literature. 
In Buddhist literature. 


Local pronunciaticKi of the name of the town.®^ 


1. Shurparaka. 

2. Suf^raka. 

3. Hopara 

4. Opara 

We see therefore that the original initial S has the tendency to be elimina t ed 
as it was done by the writers of the Bible ; while it was still kept by 
Josephus as Sophira®® and in the name meaning India in the Coptic and 
Egyptian languages which is also Saphir.^^ Moreover Josephus tells us that 
Sophira was a “ regio Indiae,” a region of India. In fact Soplra was one 
of the most important places of the Western coast of India from very ancient 
times. In the MaMbharata it is mentioned as a very holy place where tlie 
Papdavas rested on their way from Gdkarpa (S^ Kanara) to Prabhas.®^ It 
is being referred to as a very large dty,®® where, according to Buddhist tradi- 
tions, Gautama was bom in one of his former births.®® It was the capital 
of the Kohkaaj for a very long time.®^ 

Against the identification of OjAir with Sopfira, it may be said that tiie 
country where Sopait is, is all round an agricultural track, wherefrom these 
products of industry and commerce can hardly be expected. But it is also 
a fact that having in this north-western coast of India excellent harboirs, pro- 
ducts from other parts of India were brought there to be exported to foreign 
countries. The author of the Periplus says that silk cloth, raw silk and 
other goods were brought to Broach all the way from Bengal.®® The pro^ 
ducts exported from Broach were numerous and varied,®® amongst them 
agate and camdian.’^® The ships from Broach were going up to Egypt, 
There is therefore no objection in having export ships sailing from Sopdra-, 
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TSis Sopara, Supparaka or Opara seems to be the city named as Apirak 
in the Basbylonim Chronicle. Naram-Sin was in need of this city in order to 
get possession of its harbour where the products of the whole of India used 
to be taken for exportation. 

The conquest of Apirak = Supparaka as a preliminary step to conquer 
Magan al® points to India as a probable country where to locate this 
kingdom. 

V. Geographical Situation. Among the lands conquered by Sargon 
there are some countries maitioned as being “beyond the upper sea,” and 

others being “beyond the lower sea” Ana and Kaptara (Crete) are 

the former ; Dilmun and Magan are the latter.^"'^ By the upper sea the 
Mediterranean is evidently meant. The lower sea s^ms to be the Persian 
Gulf. Magan therefore should be found beyond the Persian Gulf. 

Now beyond the “ lower sea ” Sargon is said to have reached “ the coun- 
try of the black heads,” which becomes the theatre of his military exploits.^®® 
Who were these “black heads”? Sargon himself calls his subjects nisi 
sdmat kakkadi, “ the black-headed people.” The Sumerians therefore were 
“black heads.” Therefore while speaking of “the country of the black 
heads,” Sargon seems to mean “the country where the black heads hail 
from,” “the cradle of the black heads.” We have already seen that the 
Sumerian’s country of origin is India. Hence the exploits of Sargon seem 
to have taken place! in India. 

Moreover Magan, according to the Sumerian records, appears to be a 
mountainous country. An inscription on the broken statue of Narman-Sin 
found at Susa informs us that the stone out of whidi ^t statue was carved 
oat was brought from “the mountains of Magan.”®®® This infomaation per- 
fectly agrees with the geographical ccaidition of Magan. The Himalayas 
rise on its northern boundaries. 

As regards the distance from Sumer to Magadha, two small details 
found in the Sumerian documents give us some useful information. The 
I^gash patesi, Gudea, had brought Ha-kalag, “a stone” from Magan, the 
expedition taking one fuU year.®®® Evidently, therefore, the expedition went 
beyond the Persian Gulf. Magan was evidently accessible from the Indian 
Ocean.®®® But what side of it, on the Indian shores to the east or on the 
African coast to the west? 
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The messenger sent from Ur to Magan by the merchant Sunda had been 
furnished with food for his journey. »» The tablet in which the sums for 
his food are recorded also speaks of a royal paymaster, accompanied by a 
^ard with his spear and two assistants going to the city of Susa, the capital 
of Elam, which at this time was in subjection to the Kings of Ur. This 
seems to show that the merchant Sunda took the opportunity of the expedi- 
tion of a royal paymaster to Susa to send his own messenger with him up 
to this capital. If Magan is placed in Arabia, as Nies does, the mention 
of this royal paymaster and his attendants in this tablet seems inexplicable. 

This fact is of great importance. First, because it shows that Magan 
could be reached on foot all the way from Ur. Second it discloses likewise 
that Magan being towards the East beyond the Persian Gulf, must be some- 
where in the Indian peninsula. 

As regards the time employed by the messenger to reach Magan, Nies 
thinks that it was a montli. The whole question d(5)ends on the significance 
of the word Magan. If the word meant the capital of the kingdom, the 
future Rajagrha, Bunugga would have employed somewhat more than a 
month. But if Magan meant only India where Magan was situated, it 
could be more or less reached within that period of time. 

The fact that the ships going to Magan took one full year to reach its 
shores, inclines me to believe that the ships turning round Cape Comorin 
went to the eastern coast of India on the Bay of Bengal wherefrom the 
kingdom of Magadha was much nearer. Trade from the eastern coast of 
India to the Arabian sea was known in ancient times. The Periplus of the 
Erythrem Sea speaks of maritime commerce carried on between Sopatma, 
a port on the eastern coast of India, and Egypt.^®® 

VI. The Ships of Magan. The kingdom of Magadha being at a cer- 
tain distance from Sumer, probably the whole of India where Magadha was 
situated received the denomination of Magan. The ships of Magan are 
very often mentioned in the Sumerian documents-^^® In fact Magan is 
called “ the land of ships ” in Sumero-Babylonian inscriptions.^" The pec^le 
of Magan were a seafaring nation renowned for their skill as shipwrights."® 
They were in fact the merchants that established a link betweai their coun- 
try and Sumer.’^^® A period of anarchy had preceded the reigp of Ur-Nammu. 
This king restored peace and prosperity throughout his kingdom. A dedi- 
catory inscription of the temple of Nannar in Ur by Ur-Nammu commemo- 
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rat€S the renewal of coinineri^ with Magan saying that ''the ships of 
^iagan he restored to its ' .They were therefore the ships of Magan 

that were trading with Sumer, not vice versa 

This trade also idiots to India, the country of the Minas, of the 
Tirayars and of the 'Pasnis, whose' maritime achievements were the only ones 
in ancient times. There was no nation in .Arabia, nor in the African coast 
who ever carried out maritime trade as the Proto-Indian tribes of India. In 
fact the Akkadian-Dravidian sea trade is considered as a fact by Schoff.-^s 

VIL Magan Prodmis, The commerce between Magan and Sumer was^ 
of importation rather than of exportation. A religious text clearly ays : ■ 
'' The products of foreign lands may he bring to Nippur.^^® 

The products of Magan referred to in the Sumerian documents are the 
following — 

(a) Alabaster. A vase of alabaster was carried away from Magan by 
king Naram-Sin as part of the war booty 

Alabaster is found in several parts of India.^^® '* Alabaster, where met 
with, is largely utilized in the manufacture of ornaments and toys. The 
dark-green form procured from Garhwal is regularly made into elegant cups 
and saucers and large bowls that are much admired by the richer native 
gentlemen of Northern India.’'^^® The Periplus speaks of alabaster as being 
exported from the Minaen country^ 20 south Arabia. It is well known that 
many of the products exported from the Minaean harbours had originally 
come from India.^^^ 

ib)\ Copper. Much copper was imported to Sumer from Magan.^®^ 
Magan is called "the land of copper” and "the mountain of copper ”^^3 
The latter expression was known to the author of the Periplus, who trans- 
lated it as mekhalkos (mountain-copper) 

In India copper is found in Darjeeling, Garhwal and several parts of 
the outer Himalayas, " where a kiilas-like rock persists along the whole 
range, and is known to be copper-bearing in Kulu, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim 
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and This Is very likdy the ^‘moniitain of copper” of the 

Sumerian records. 

Coip|:«r was already used for making arms, ves^ls and.ima^s by' the 
Proto-Indians. Numerous objects of copii^r have teen found in Mohenjo 
Daro«® and Harappa.^"* The expoitatim of copper from India is.atso mem' 
tioned in very early 

(c) Diorite. This very hard black stone was brought from Magan,^'2si 
for fashioning statues."^'^^ 

Diorite is also found in India and has bto used for making statues 
specially for temple worship, from very old times. Diorite statues are found 
in India very far from diorite quarries. Therefore the shifting of diorite 
blocks is acknowledged in the history of Indian art.^31 

(d) Goats. They were also brought to Sumer, though there is no speci- 
fication of the kind of goats imported,^®^ 

In India there have been goats of different breeds from very ancient 
times,^'^^ among them the one called goat-antelope.^34 

(e) Pigs^^^ Pigskin is also mentioned as an article of Indian expor- 
tation.^^® 

if) Rhinoceros. It is mentioned in the Sumerian documents with the 
word makkmu.^^’^ 

The existence of the rhinoceros in north-eastern India, is well known. 
It is used for homwork in industry.^®® 

(g) Wood of different kinds. Gudea avers that he brought wood of 
all kinds from Magan.^®® One of these kinds of wood is mentioned in Sume- 
rian documents as Mus Magana, '' the tree of Magan.”^^® It has been iden- 
tified with the Acacia nilotica by the partisans of the Egyptian identifica- 
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tion of Magan.^^1 Others identify it with the Acacia seyal. Yet there seems 
to be a general consent as regards the genus. Mus Magan seems to be an 
acacia. No country may boast of a tree so widely spread as India may 
boast of the Acacia arabiga, called in northern India babul (Sanskrit, 
vavvula) and in south India karuveU^^ The karuvel, called then kolvel is 
already mentioned as used for building houses, in the Mohenjo Daro inscrip- 
tions.^^® 

No other country besides India could offer the rulers of Sumer the ex- 
traordinary and ridi variety of trees well known to all industrialists : sandal- 
wood,^** teak,**® blackwood,**® elbow,**^ to mention a few. 

{h)\ Reeds. “The reed of Magan” seems to have been famous, as 
is referred to in this way in the Sumerian documents.**® In India there are 
different Ends of reeds used for maEng mats or thatching huts ;**® canes or 
bamboos for basket making.*®® The reed neverthdess brought from Magan 
as “reed of Magan” was the reed called sacchari, from which honey-like 
sugar is extracted, which was exported from Broach to Egypt already in 
ancient times.*®* The sugarcane mdeed could be very rightly denommated 
“ reed of Magan ” ; it was a precious agricultural product of great value in 
countries where it did not grow. In fact, this reed seems to have also been 
very famous in China, being named after the name Kaii (the ancient 
Benares), from which kingdom very likely it was being exported there across 
the mountains. Thus it happens that later on the word Kasi is being trans- 
lated m Chinese Buddhist work as Ti-mao, wEch means “ reed-sprouts.”*®® 

Havmg reached the end of our study we may now state that the Engdom 
of Magan with which the old Akkadian and Sumerian kings had been in 
contact on different occasions, was most likely India m general, and the 
Engdom of Magadha in particular. Thus after the conquest of Magan, 
Nai:tm-Sm could rightly boast of the title “Eng of the four quarters of 
the world.”*®® — 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUDDHADVAITA 
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The present paper proposes to be an exposition of the philosophy of 
Valiabhacaryj'a and his school, known as the Philosophy of Suddliadvaita. 
The Suddliadvaita philosophy is of interest not merely as an advaita inter- 
pretation of Vedanta opposed to Sahkarite mdymada and its world-denial, 
but also as the philosophy of one of the principal Vaispavika Schools distinct 
from VisiStadvaita, Dvaitadvaita as wdl as Acintyabhedabheda. 

The real founder of the School of Vallabhacaryya is supposed to be an 
ancient dcdrya, called Vi^usvanfi. According to tradition, Visnusvami was 
the son of a Dravidian king who was a vassal of the emperor of Delhi. The 
exact time of Vi^pusvami is SfEcult to determine, but if Navaji’s Bhakta- 
mala can be relied on, Sadhu Jnanadeva belonged to his sect and was an 
immediate successor to him. If this Jiianadeva be the identical person who 
translated the Snmadbhagavadgltd in Maharastri language, Vispusvami must 
be placed somewhere near 1250 A.D., i.e, about forty years before Jnanadeva 
who flourished in 1290 a.d. Grierson’s contention^ that Vallabha’s father, 
Lakgapa, was a disciple of Vi^pusvairfl and Vi®usraml must have flourished 
in the 14th century A.D. is refuted by the fact that the way in which Madlia- 
vacaryya mentions in his Sarvadarsma Sangraka the sect founded by Vfenu- 
svami proves beyond doubt that Vigjjusvami must have flourished long before 
Madhavararyya himself. 

The followers of Vi^pusvami were believed to be worshippers of Vi§nu in 
the Incarnation of Nrsimha or the Lion-man. For a long time the sect re- 
mained all tait extinct and it was Vallabhacaryya who resurrected it and gave 
it a fresh lease of life. Vallabhacaryya was a contemporary of Sricaitanya. 

The a^ubha$ya by Vallabhacaryya on' the Bfahmasutras is the principal 
authoritative philosophical treatise of the Suddhtdvaita School Vallabha 
was a prolific iwriter and his writings indude the Subhodiri §ka on the 
Sfimadbhdgavata, the Tattvarthadipa or Tattvadtpambandha, the 
pravakanmrySddbheda, the Rr^premamrta^ the Siddkantarahasya, etc. all 
which are read, discussed and cherished with reverence by the followers 
of the school. Vallaba’s son, Vilththalanatha D5k§ita or Viththale^vara 
DIki§ita, was alsoi the author of several works, the prindpal amongst them 
being the Vidvamma^dona (referred to in Vallabha’s •ambkd^ya 4-4 sutra 
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14), the PrefmmftatiM, the Pu^prmah&maryyMdbheda-tlM, the BhaMi- 
hams^f etc. Vithlthalamtha's fifth son, Raghumtha wrote a 

.commentary on the Bhaktikantsa called Bhuktitm'mghfi and also another §M 
on VallabMsiaka. Mention may also be made here of the SuddhudpaUmnm- 
ta^4 ^ — an important work of the school by Sri Giridharajee Maharaja, a 
commentary thereon called Suddhddvaitamdriandaprakdsa by Sri Rama* 
kisnn Bhatlta and the Prameyaratndr^am by Balakj^tia Bhatta. The Vdda- 
kathd by Kaly^a Raya, a disciple of Viththala and the Bhaktimdrtanda by 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja also deserve mention amongst the works of the school. 
Another disciple of Viththalanatha called Pitambara, was the author of the 
Avarmmbhanga (which was a tika on Valiabha's Tattvadipmibandhapm- 
kasa), the Pustipravdhamaryydddvivarmia, etc. Puru§ottama, the son of 
Pitambara, wrote the .tlka on the miubhdsya called Prakdsa as also the Ffd- 
vanmmdmatikd, the Bhaktikamsaviveka, the Bhaktiiarangbfifikdtlrtha, the 
Vallabhdstakavwrtiprakdsay etc. For an acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the school, the perusal of the “ Suddhddvaitamdrtanda ”, the “ Prameya- 
ratnmf^iava ”, Hari Raya’s BrahmavMay Gopal Kn^na Bhatta’s Brahmavdda- 
vivaTana, etc. is essential. To the same category belong also the Prmthma- 
raimkara ” by tSri Purusottamaji Maharaja, 

The literature of the Vallabhite School will not compare with that of 
the Rami^ujists or the Madhva School either in erudition or depth. There is 
no Vallabhite writer who will compare with Vedantadesika or Vyasaraja* 
svam! either in learning or subtlety of thinking and philc^phical analysis. 

Vallabhacatyya was the son of a Telugu Brahmin called Laksaaja Bhatta. 
Laks§ana Bhatta started on a pilgrimage to KaS with his wife. On the way, 
his wife gave Girth to a son. It was this son of his who subsequently became 
famous as Vallabhtcaryya. Vallabha’s time of appearance was 1439 a.d. 
(1535 Vikramabda). Vallabha spent some time at Mathura and Brndaban. 
It is said that at that time Gopalakr^aia under the name of Devadamana or 
grin^tha made his appearance to him over the hill called Govardhana. It 
is also said that at that time the Lord also revealed himself to him in a 
dream and directed him to build a temple for himself and spread the cult 
of Pu^tibhakti. 

According to Vallabha, the finite self (Jtva) is monadic (anu), is a 
fraction (amsa) of Brahma and is non-different (abhinna) from Brahma. 
Like sparks from a big fire do monadic Jtvas shoot forth or emanate from 
the infinite, inexhaustible and immutable Brahman which is their material 
cause. Jtvas are thus of the essence of intelligence and felicity like their 
material cause, Brahman, but with the emanation of the Jtvm from Brah* 
man, the inherent property of Suddhasattva in Brahman become divided 
(amsnbhuta) and attached in infinitesimal quantities to the monadic JlvaSy 
and, becoming predominant at the will of the Lord, causes the tirodhma or 
suspension of the dement of joy or felicity in the pvas. Hence Iwa^ crea- 
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ture, or finite being is that monadic fraction of Brahman in which intelli- 
gence is prepoiderant while joy or felicity is in abeyance or arrest. {Tada 
Kuupadhiko - mfurupo-ak^aramsascitpradhmastiiohitSnando fivasabdavacya 
bhavatl—" PrameyaratndTfma", p. 7. Chowkhamba Sam. Ser.). In other 
words, Jiva is the name of an infinitesimal fraction of Brahman with intel- 
ligence only as its manifest property. From the time of creation, the ele- 
ment of joy or felicity is in abeyance in the Jim, while msvarayya, i.e. the 
lordly powers of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. as also other excellences that 
belong to it as fractions of the divine powers and excellences become tirohitu 
or suspended subsequently (Ibid., p. 7). Though the Jiva is monadic, infi- 
nitesimal (mu), yet, inspired and filled by the Lord, it manifests the quali- 
ties of infinitude and all-pervasiveness that belong to the Lord himself. But 
this does not establish the intrinsic infinitude or pervasiveness of the Jiva, 
for just as the heat generated in an iron-bar through contact with fire is not 
intrinsic to the iron-bar itself so also the pervasiveness that manifests itself in 
the Lord-inspired fractional intelligence called Jiva is not intrinsic to the Jiva 
but is due to its contact with the element of joy or felicity in the Lord. 

Though Vallabhites speak of the creation of Jivas, yet they do not 
consider them to be amtya or beginning in time. Though Jivas are nitya 
and therefore without beginning, yet their creation {srsti) is conceivable in 
die sense of emanation {nihstti) which means their udgama, vyuccara^a or 
shooting up (like sparks) and not their beginning to be (utpatti). The all- 
pervasivenese of Brahman does not preclude effluxes or emanations from 
the Lord (like sparks from a blazing fire). In fact. Brahman is not merely 
the cause but also the effect, not merely the upSdma, primordial matter oi 
stuff but also the upddeya or final product, the vyapara or causal operation 
and the adkikaram or seat of the final effect. 

Jivas are either suddha, pure, or saffis&ri, unfree, or mukta, liberated. 
The state of the fractional, monadic intelligence immediately after its efflux, 
from Brahman, with the element of joy or felicity in complete susp^sion, ii 
suddkajivabhava or pure creaturrfiood of the finite being. It is a state of 
unalloyed {suddha) intelligence. After this state, when the Jiva contacti 
avidya and comes under its influence, the condition of pure creaturehood is 
superseded by one of bondage and entan^ement in samsdra and the vicis- 
situdes of mundane life. At this stage, at the will of the Lord, the lordly 
powers (aisvaryya) and other excellences, which continue in the Jiva in the 
suddha state in fractional forms, become also suspended. And so the Jtvets 
become baddha, unfree and limited by an alien world {parMhina). Amongst 
these unfree Jivas, some are godly or angelic in nature, while others are 
endowed with a demoniac or wicked nature. Angelic nature {daivatva) con- 
sists in subtile or predi^wsitioos towards a hi^er spiritual life 

which qualify their po^essors for miikti or liberatitm. The creatures whom 
the L€«d'diesire 9 ’‘t 0 be h» associates in & dramatic disports, he efifkws 
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with th^ higher spiritual aspiraticms so as to enable them to qualify for 
liberation. In other words, the Jlvm whom the Lord chooses as his elect oi 
consorts are godly ]mas while 'the Jivas who are espou^d or won by nmya 
are the demoniac Jlvas, The Lord and the godly Jwm never forsake one 
anotlier and the same is true of mayM and the demoniac natures elected by 
fmyS, And in both cases the ultimate cause is the will of the Lord which 
divides Jwas into go^d and evil spirits for the enactment of the world-drama. 
The demoniac natures cannot become one with the Lord, for in them on 
account of the moha or confusion created by maya, the two lordly lowers 
of JMm or enlightenment and BhaUi or devotion become inoperative and so 
at-one-ment or sayuyya with the Lord becomes impossible for these nmys- 
dominated demoniac beings. In fact though 'mayd works both in demoniac 
and godly beings, in the former it h may d that dominates and eclipses the 
Jivds real nature while in the latter it never succeeds in getting the upi>er 
hand and completely obliterating Jlv as self-possession and self-command, 
i.e., in the one case it is rmyd that is the ruling principle, in the other case 
the ruling principle is the Jlva himsdf. And so in demoniac natures domi- 
nated by ^rmyd at-one-ment with the Lord in the sense of sdyuyya or enter- 
ing the Lord’s person is a forlorn hope. In the Brahmavddavivarana (pp. 
30-31) the prospect of entering the Lord’s Person for a demoniac nature is 
compared to that of the semen of the male, once discharged into a female 
womb, re-entering the male body again. 

It is no doubt true that Prcsiferfi as the Sakti of Brahman is non- 
different from Brahman, SaMi being abhinna or non-different from the 
§aktimaL Therefore Prakrti as part and parcel of Brahman must 
also consist of the felicity or joy which is the essence of Brahman. 
But this in no way improves matters for the demoniac natures, for they 
have not the remotest experience of the felicity that is Brahman’s essence 
for the reason that the Lord does not reveal his joyous nature before the 
demoniac Daivt mdyd and dsun mdyd differ from each other even 

though the work of mdyd is confusion or moha in each case, for dam mdyd 
subserves the end of liberation' in the angelic natures while dsun mdyd works 
only towards the entanglement of the ungodly beings in the toils of mundane 
life. When Prakrti becomes dissolved in the Lord and with it the demoniac 
beings are also reabsorbed in the Lord, even then, despite indirect unity with 
the Lord through Prakrti^ these demoniac beings have no experien<^ of the 
felicity in the Lord because of the presence of barriers. These barriers de- 
marcate dissolution from liberation. In liberation there is experience by 
the Bva of the inherent felicity in the Lord as part and parcel of the Lord 
Himsdf, but dissolution is mere resting in the Lord and the consciousn^ of 
this in oneself without any experience of the Lord’s essential joy or felicity. 
The experience of this inherent divine felicity is attainable through devotion 
only {Bhaktimatrasddhya) and such devotion is of the nature of alfectionate 
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love {snehmupa). The experience of this jqy arises in the liberated state. 
Then the devotee rests in the heart of the Lord as Lak§na or His Beloved 
Consort. In pralaya or dissolution there is no experience of positive felicity, 
there being then only negative cessation from pain as in sleep or drowsiness. 
Though all Jivas are intrinsically partial elements (svanw) of the Ihvine 
Personality, yet the division into godly and ungodly bein^ is there, at the 
Lord’s will, for His dramatic disport® When the Jivas heart is inspired by 
higher spiritual aspirations, it does so at the will of the Lord. Contrarywise 
when the Jlva gives way to low and evil desires and becoming filled with 
widced tendencies acquires a demoniac nature, that also happens at the will 
of the Lord. The demoniac Jivas live disreputable lives in their coarse, 
corrupt bodies and on account of their misdeeds become degraded more and 
mere in their rebirtlis, becoming reborn into ever lower forms of life. Thus 
they become slaves of their carnal desires and are enthralled by the mundane 
life. It is only the Lord’s will that can lift them out of their degradation 
and till the Lord wills their salvation, they cannot ^cape from avidya and 
its effects. But when the Lord pleases to take them back to himself as his 
consorts, their avidya and the sain^ra and its toils that result from it forth- 
with cease at the Lord’s will. Then the Jlva does not require to go through 
the discipline of praxis or sddham for his salvation but becomes purified 
through the Lord’s grace and realises at-one-ment or unity with him. 

Mukta or liberated Jivas are of two classes— Jivmrmkta and Paramo- 
mukta. Jivanmukti commences with the cessation of avidya. Of the dass 
of Jivmmuktas are Sanaka and several other sages. Theirs is the mikti of 
kaivdya, the freedom which is dispassion or detachment, the freedom which 
comes through enlightenmait or Jndna and is possible in the embodied state. 
Those who live in the Infinite {vydpaka). Vcdhinilm or in other realms of 
the Lord barring Paramavyoma are mukta or liberated Jivas. Thereafter 
when through a special grace (visisiakrpd) of the Lord they enter Paramo- 
vyoma, there is pasrdmukti which is pure Brahmahood. Amongst the godly 
beings some become partidpatbrs in the Lord’s eternal disports {nityallla) 
through disinterested, self-contained, {svatantra) Bhakti. Such Bhakti is 
awakened by hearing, etc., in those in whom spiritual aspirations havei been 
generated through associations with pious and devout people. 

According to Vallabhites, Para-Brahman is KwM himself as signified 
by the word Purusottama. He is the subject of all sorts of aprakfia or 
immaterial exceilaices and virtues and has a nature of everlasting joy or 
felicity. AH His dramatic digxMrts are etmial, and all supernatural qualities 
are ever manifest in Him. When Para-Brahma desires to be many, tlren 
there arises in Him a change of rtipa or form. The Form which thus arises 
in Him is tiSe cause of all causes and is Ak?ara or Immutable Brahman. In 
this Aksara state owing to the preponderance of sattva the element of feli- 
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city or Afumia become dormant or latent* Akm^a Bmhmm is differently 
apprdiaaded by the JhSpI and tl^ Bkakia respectivdy. 

(1) To the Bhakta or the deirout lover he appears as the Form of the 
pervasive Vmkmgha and other real.ms (lokas) of the spirit. In the Imiiiut- 
able Form as it presents itself, to 'the perception of the Bkakta some exceh 
lences appear manifest while other qualities remain non-manifest, tliough all 
qualities continue in being. The appearance or manifestation and the dis- 
appearance or vanishing from ^ght are nothing but the Lord’s special ix>wers 
{suktivise^a). When qualities become imperative or defunct tiiey are said to 
have passed over into the non-manifest or apmkrtu state. This disapixiar- 
ance is not the work of mayu. The tirobMva which is caused by maya is 
not objective but subjective ; rmya does not cause the disappearance of the 
object but only of our knowledge of the object. Maya operates in unfree 
beings and causes pratlti-abMva or non-apprehension in respert of sadvisaya 
or things that are or exist. But the disappearance caused by the Lord is an 
objective transition into the apfdkrta state. 

(2) To the Jndnt or enlightened, however, Aksara Brahman appears as 
reality, intelligence and joy, as beyond space and time, as self-luminous, and 
as beyond all qualities or determinations. In the appearance in this form 
what remains manifest in Brahman is tlie power of tirodhana or suspension 
while ail other qualities remain non-manifest. Hence the Aksafa or Immu- 
table Brahman of the enlightaied or Jndmn is described as nndharmaka, 
featureless or indeterminate. In reality however He is not featurdess. If He 
were really featureless then the unreal would have to come into being. Valla- 
bhites say, what is called ahhava or non-existence is only tirobhava or 
non-manifest existence, and production or coming into being and destruction 
or ceasing to be have no intelligible meaning except as becoming ’manifest 
and ceasing to be manifest Since duhkha, suffering, misery, etc. are figments 
of nmyd and therefore false appearances, therefore the cessation or absence 
of duhkha, etc. must also be a false appearance. Hence assertions of the 
absence of duhkhddi in Brahman amount to the assertion of the falsity of 
duhkhadi It follows therefore that the Form of Brahman as conceived by 
the Jnam or enlightened reduces to a featureless being with all powers 
abstracted therefrom and therefore beyond description in judgments for 
practical purposes (sarvavyavahdrdtita) , 

One particular form of Pumsottama which is noticeable in the Suryya- 
mcrndda is his form as antaryydtm or inner controller. This mtaryydm is 
called Purusa or Narlayana. Three kinds of Purusa may be noted in this 
connection - (1) Purusa as creator of Mahat, (2) Purusa as immanent in 

the world-embryo (Brahmdndasamsthita) , and (3) Purusa as indwelling 
presence ip all bhutas or beings (sarvabhutastka). Out of Purusa come forth 
the Incarnations of the Lord's LHS or dramatic sport in the forms of the 
Great Fish, the Great Tortoise, etc. The antatyydmins that come 
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out of the Aham or Immutable are all parts or partial forms {amia) 
of this Principal Ajitaryami. They are all marked by their Joyous natures, 
are numerically different, like Jtvss, in different corporeal forms and are the 
inner comrolling agents of the /ii'as in which thQr dwell. In short, the antary- 
yamins of sentient beings and non-sentient things are all partial modes or 
manifestations of the Primary or Principal Antaryyam—z part or fraction 
of the Principal Antmyyarm being manifest in every individual antaryyatm 
in a sentient being or a non-sentient thing. 

According to Vallabhites, just as there is visuddha or pure sattva other 
than prakrta saltva or sattva as the matter or stuff of the world, so also thei« 
are aprakjta rajas and aprdkrta tamos, besides .prdkfta rajas and 
tamos that constitute the world-stuff or material cause of the world. Aprdkjto 
or Immaterial Sattva after creating the forms of fish, etc. appears therein 
after the manner of fire in an iron-ball and carries on their functions. In 
such forms consisting of pure sattva the Lord enters with a view to maintain- 
ing the world. The Lord as informing such Visuddha-Sattva-iomB for the 
purpose of world-maintenance and the like is called Vigiju. In the same way 
the Lord as inspiring aprakrta or Immaterial Rajas-toxms is called Brahma, 
and as informing Immaterial Tomas Vigrahas is called i§iva. Thcaigh they 
are all aprdkrta vigrahas or immaterial forms, yet as also controlling and 
directing the material or Prakrta gttms Qiey are to be regarded as Sagm(i 
or related to the gu^as. That they have been described in the Puraipas as 
Para Brahman is due to there being no r^ difference between them and the 
Lord. Though Brahma, Vi§iju and iSiva are all Incarnations or Forms of 
aprdkrta gurj,as, yet the form of V^u is to be regarded as the highest 
amongst the three on account of the presence in it of the distinctive qualities 
of the Lord in a special manner. 

The Lord has an infinite multitude of Foots. Every form of the Lord 
is Brahman in its completeness. This explains the fact why on the path of 
enlightenment there is no difference between praxis {sddham) and its con- 
sequence iphala). It is otherwise however with the way of Bhakti or devo- 
tion. Just as the Lord creates the world for the purpose of dramatic disport, 
so also he has chalked out a separate path of Bhakti for those who desire to 
realise Him through loving devotion. In the Forms of the Lord’s Vibhutt 
or Powers, both the praxis and the end achiev«l thereby are limited, relative 
and circumscribed. The highest and most complete result cannot be achieved 
through these works, such result being attainable not through the worship 
of the Vibhutifupas but of the Svayamrupa or Intrinac Form of the Lord 
which is the Form of Kiigina. 'The high^ end mi result is sdyuyya and 
sdyuyya, accmding to Vallabhites, is not identity with Brahman but direct 
connection {yoga) with Brahman. Such connecticai or intimate rdaticm is 
attainable not by enli^tenment tat through single-minded devr^n to and 
service of Lord Kjisija. Th^ is no wmship unless the Lord presents himsdt 
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externally to the worshipper as the object of devotion. That is why Bhajma 
or worship tmist be the worship of the Lord in his manifestations as external 
to oneself. 

Liberation (mukti) is of two kinds — sagu^a muMi and nirguim muML 
The primary result of the worship of any deity is sayuyya or dir«:t union 
with the deity. Where the deity is sagma the resulting union is sagum 
mukti or liberation within the guiias. In other cases, mukti is nifgmjd or 
liberation beyond the gm^s. All deities barring Lord Kr^a himself are 
sagui^u. Hence nirgum mukti or liberation beyond the guim 
is intimate union with Kxsjia ( Kfs^a-myuyya) , There is no miTgtmd 
mukti on the path of enlightenment. The Immutable (Aksara, 
Ktiiastha) , though transcending the gunus, also consists with the 
gimas. Enlightenment is the realisation of the Ak^ara (as immanent in gunas) 
through srava^a, manana, etc. The liberation which results therefrom is 
Kaivdya, Detachmenty or Jwannrnkti, freedom in embodied being. Kaivalya 
is sdttvikajnma or enlightenment arising from sattvaguna. Therefore it is 
sdttvikamukii or liberation in sattvaguna. The enlightened turns away from 
the world scared by the miseries of samsma and takes to the way of freedom 
through knowledge. It is a condition within the and not one beyond 
the gunas^. With knowledge or enlightenment comes liberation in the embo- 
died state. In that state illusory identification with prakrti (adhyma) ceases 
and consequently attachment to the material world and its modes falls off. 
Such liberation in embodied life is liberation within the guf^as, for in that 
state creature-hood or creature-consciousness as under the sway of Vidyd and 
Avidyd continues. Bkakti makes its appearance subsequently to the realisa- 
tion of BrahmabMva — one then reaches beyond the g^iitas. If Bhakti does 
not awaken after Brahmabhdvay one then has to continue in the Jivanmukta 
state of embodied freedom. Such was the condition of Sanaka and the 
like : theirs was a state (of freedoimi) in the ^utias, not one beyond the gufias. 
Till BImkti is reached, one continues within the gums : with the awakening 
of Bhakti one gets beyond the gwmts. The first is a condition of enlighten- 
ment as such, the second one of Bhakti conditioned by enlightenment. The 
first is illustrated in Sanaka, etc., the second is illustrated in Suka and others. 

The praxis or sddhand by Bkakti laid down by Vallabhites is called the 
way of {pu^imdrga). Pu^ti means the Grace {klpd) of the Lord. It 
is an attribute of the Lord and is counteractive of time. Its effects are mani- 
fold— both natural and supernatural Pusti is inferred from its effects. 
Makdpusti is Grace Par Excellence and consists in effecting the attainment of 
one's real status in the teeth of powerful obstacles. The great obstacles are 
the resistance of one's own nature or svabkdva and the resistance caused by 
one's works. Pu^ti accomplishes all the four puruS'^thas or ends of life, viz,y 
dharmuy mthtty kdma and 'imk^a. The pusti which realises these four ends 
is samdnyapusti or grace of the common or ordinary sort. There is 
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howwr a sjxcia! grace {vm$tapusti) from which results Bhakh culmi- 
nating in the realisation of the Lord’s si/arK|«? or intrinsic nature. The 
Bkakti which results from such special grace is called pu?tibhakti. Pu$U- 
bhakti arises from the Lord’s favcmr alone and not from anything else. 
iPuflimargo-anugrahaikasSdhyah prama^amargat vilak^mak — "Am- 
8-8-9). 

Every kind of Bhakii depends on the Lord’s favour. But the Bhakti 
that arises from the Lord's ordinary favour is called Maryyadahhakti. The 
Bhakii that is kindled by the Lord’s special grace is technically called pu0- 
kiiakii. In puftibhakti the only object sought is the Lord himself and there 
is no desire for anjlhing other than the Lord. Evai imkti or liberation 
appears trivial in the eye of the devotee who has attained to pustibkakti. 

According to Vallabhites tliere are four kinds of pus}ibhakii, viz. 

1. Pravdhapusti- Prewaka means the stream of samsira or world-life 
consisting in the consciousness of the “ I ” and the “ mine ” in relation to 
things. And the pustibkakti which arises in association with this samsdra- 
consciouaiess is characterised by karmamd or the liking for works. In other 
words, in pustibkakti bound up with samsdrapravaha there are works suited 
to the nature of the Lord. 

2. Maryyddapusti. In the condition of mmyyadd, there is cassation 
from the pursuit of objects arising from attraction or attachment so that 
the Jiva turns to the way of nivxtti or world-denial and its consequent prac- 
tices or duties. In the Bhakti that arises in this state or condition, the Jiva 
conquers his lust for objects and acquires a zest for hearing, etc., of discourses 
on the Lord and His nature. 

3. Pustibkakti. Those who attain to this third type of pustibkakti are 
pustibkaktas who. owing to another favour of the Lord conducive to the 
awakening of the enlightenment that is suited to His worship, become omnis- 
cient or all-knowing. Such bhaktas know all about the Lord, the Lord’s 
personal attendants and courtiers, His dramatic sports, the world, eta 

4. Suddhapustibhakti. Those who are bhaktas of this fourth type are 
inspired by love and intrinsic affection. They serve the Lord and sing Ins praise 
out of pure affection and love. Theirs is a devotion that is very rare indeed. 

Hari Rayai has described this suddhapustibhakti in twenty-one verses 
(vide P'rameyaratf&vava, pp. 19-24), the substance whereof is as follows : — 

In the way of Suddhapustibhakti, the phda, consequaice or end achiev- 
ed is Bhagavatprdpti, attainment of the Lord, but for the realisation of this 
end, no sMham or prescribed course of discipline is necessary. In other 
words, the method or means here is the absence of any prescribed means or 
method. Or, one may say, the eid {Le., the Lord himself) is here the 
means. Siddhi or fruitiaa is dependant on the Lord’s favour and not on 
individual efforts. In fact, individual haiders instead of furthering the 
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realisation of the end. The Lord elects /ii;«s mi of Free Grace irrespective 
of their worthiness or unworthines (according to human standards) . And 
the devotee also does not try to judge the rightness or otherwise of tlie 
Lord’s act of Grace but simply feels and recognises its super-excellence. For 
such a Shakta there is neither a sense of frailty or weakness in such acts of 
the Lord KRaia as shedding tears when chastised by His mother Jasoda, 
plundering the storeroom, etc., nor a sense of the uncommon or extraordinary 
when overpowering and subduing the Snake-king Kaliya or extinguishing the 
conflagration, etc. For him all acts point to the Lord or Master as tlieir end 
and no special direction, Vedic or otherwise, is necessary to discover the 
intrinsic import and end of all our efforts. The Lord elects Jivas unto him- 
self out of free Grace — ^His favour is ahetuka, not measurable in terms of 
human reason. And this is the reason why the end which the disciplined 
and much-practised man fails to achieve by his strenuous spiritual efforts 
is easily attained by a man who may appear to be comparatively unworthy 
of him. Even at the time of separation from the Lord, such a bhakta has 
experience of the Divine felicity, for such Bhakti is autonomous in respect 
of its joy-producing virtue and does not depend on the presence of the Lord’s 
Person for producing the felicity that arises from it. As in Bhakti in this 
form the consciousness of the Lord overshadows every other experience, the 
fear of this as well as the other world vanishes so that the bhakta feels the 
Lord’s Presence in himself as obliterating all sense of time, ail consciousness 
of moral obligations as welt as all ideas of himself and of the qualities intrin- 
sic to himself. On the way of §uddhapmtibhdkti, the means is union, physi- 
cal and mental, of the finite being with the Lord, and the end is the union 
of all the senses with the Lord. And the union takes place at the will of the 
Lord. The consequence of it is the consciousness of the Lord in all that is 
allied to the Lord, a feeling of repugnance to all things that are inimical to tlie 
Lord and a sense of indifference to all that is neither allied nor inimically re- 
later to Him. The Bhakta in this state is prompted to the preservation of the 
body not from a feeling of personal ownership in it but from the consciousness 
of its being God-given and therefore belonging to the Lord. And even at the 
time of separation from the Lord it is preserved in the hope of a future rer 
rmion with the Lord. In the path of Suddhapusti, worship does not consist in 
the rendering of any service, to the Lord, and the Lord also does not insult the 
devotion of the worshippers by bequeathing rewards for their worship. Sud- 
dhapufU, in other words, is §uddha or pure bhakti for its own sake— it is 
love for love’s sake — ^i.e., man’s love of God out of pure zest for such love 
as also God’s love of man for pure love’s sake. In separation one tastes 
greater felicity in such Bhakti than in union, because separated one has in- 
ward realisation of a new aspect of the Lord’s VM or self-display at every 
new moment. In tte path of Suddhapustibhakti, the means and the end 
exchange positions so that the means is also the end and the end the means. 
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Thus the means which is here Bhakti or love of God for its own sake is also 
the end which it aims at and in which it culminates. Similarly the end which 
is Bkagavatprapti or attainment of the Lord is also the means inasmuch as 
such attainment or realisation comes only as a Gift of the Lord Himself who 
is to be attained or realised. The dainya ot consciousness of nullity and in- 
significance winch is not dependent on anything else is the cause of the 
appearance of the Lord, i.e., when the fiva feels his own insignifiranf-P or 
nullity, the Lord reveals Himself. Hence such dcBMya must be distinguished 
from the sense of emptiness (dainya) that arises from separation, this latter 
being an effect or phala (of fhe separation) and not a cause. In Suddm- 
pu?ti the dainya is intrinsic, anyamrapeksa, non-dependent on anything else 
and this brings on the revelation of the Lord. Suddkapu$ti b rings on com- 
plete renunciation of all worldly objects and surrender of everything including 
the body, but while as worldly they are renounced, as gifts of the Lord they 
are again accepted. In short, in SaddDa/wtsii— the consciousness of “I ” dis- 
appears, and the will, not as “ my will ’’ but as “ Thy will ” or the Lord’s 
will, prevails. In this state the Jiva realises the hand of providence in everthing. 

According to Suddhadvaitins, the Jiva is consubstantial with Brahman 
but only as a partial element thereof and not as Brahman in all-complete- 
ness and fullness. Therefore worship is naressary for restoration or recovery 
of the Jiva’s real status as a partial element within the All-Inclusive Brah- 
man. Worship, in other words, is necessary for overcoming avidya which is 
responsible for the Jtvas self-forgetting and consequent fall into saipsdm or 
the stream of mundane life. Worship effects his reinstatement as a Bhakta, 
i.e., his restoration as a partial element witlun Brahman and in necessary 
intimate relation of love and tmity with the whole. With the ce^tion of 
egoism and its powera or edsvaryya and the nivxtti or overcoming of avidya, 
one attains to unity with the Lord. Even then however differences amongst 
p.vas continue.® Though the Bhakta attains to sameness with the Lord in 
respect of person, perstmal beauty, etc., yet, as withcsit difference there is no 
real commerce of spirit, differences continue at the stage. It may be asked, 
as avidya ceases in the pure pustimdrga so as to make one fit for devotion 
or bhktjana, what use is bhajam or worship in tEis Suddhapu?ti stage ? The 
Vallabhite answer is : for fhe purpose of Rla or dramatic speat— the s^jarat- 
ed Jiva reunites with tiffi Lord through bhajond and thereby tastes the joy 
of the reunion. But since bh&jand in the §uddhapu?ti marga does not consist 
in works but is bhavatmaka car an emoticHial realisation, therefore it is phala- 
rupd in spite of its being of the nature erf sddkam or a preparatory means. 
Hence such bhajam never loses its character as §uddhapu?ti for pu^imdrga 
is the way in which the end is itself the means toi the end (pusfimdrgah sa 
eva yatra phSam svayameva sddhanam) 


3. Cf. Brahmitvadaviemam, pt 20. 
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ON SOME SPURIOUS CALUKYA COPPERPLATE 

GRANTS 

By 

Dr. MORESHWAR DIKSHIT, PH.D., Poona. 

In his paper contributed to the Tenth All India Oriental Conference 
held at Tirupati, in March 1940, Rao Bahadur C. R. Kkishnam.^chakl-u^ 
has the dates of four spurious records of the time of Calukya 

Vinayaditya which range from Saka 516 to 520. As these dates are too 
early for the king who issued these charters and as the pateography of the 
inscriptions is far too much removed from the period in which tliey purport 
to record the donations, it is obvious that these copper-plate grants are for- 
geries. After alluding to certain other spurious records of a Western 
calukya (?) chief Vira-nonamba-cakravarti, Rao Bahadur icharlu= has put 
forward a tentative theory that in recording the exaggerated early dates, the 
forgerei-s have calculated the dates {i.e. the Saka year, the name of the 
Samvatsara, tithi, week-day etc.,) as if the events took place 600 years ear- 
lier and that the forgeries were actually made in the eleventh century A.D. 
He also surmises that for the puiposes of those grants the year Saka 600 
must have been, adopted as the starting of an era, which may possibly be 
in celebration of, or in commemoration of certain epoch-making and im- 
portant political event in the reign of the Western Calukya king Vinayaditya 
Satyi^raya. In the light of the^ remarks he has examined critically the 
dates and suggested how these with certain emendations support his con- 
tenticm. 

Though the suggestion made in this paper is really a very ingenious one, 
as I shall presently show, the calculation of dates involve certain difficulties 
which cannot easily be solved. For, since the above paper was written I have 
come across two more spurious grants of Calukya Vinayiaditya which register 
dooaticms made by him in the Saka year 520. The first one of these sets 
was long ago discovered in the village called Pali near Karad in the Satara 
district of the Bombay Presidency. It was published in July 1922, in the 
Quarterly of the B. /. S. M., III. pp. 6-16. This grant is dated Saka 520, 
Kiala 5 rukta Saimvatsara, Earttika Buddha 5, Bhhnuvara. Its object is to 
record the donation of a vatika in the village ElMpura, in KarahStaka 1000, 
to a Brahmin named Vasudeva bdonging to the Bharadvaja gotra. 

1. Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth All India Oriental Conference, 
Tirupati, March 1940, pp. 35906. 

2. Ibid., p. 362. 
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Tho second set was iradc available to me through the courtesy of 
jMessrs. S, V. Avalaskar and S. N. Patwardhan-Joshi, both residents of the 
village Dive Agar, in the Janjira State ( Dist. Kolaba, Bombay Presidency ). 
It was unearthed in ttot village some three years ago by a farmer and before 
it reached my hands was still covered with thick verdegris. The plates 
three in number f each measuring abmt 10" X and are stmng in a 
circular ring bearing the si-al of a boar to left. The grant is dated in the 
Saka yc-ar 520, Kdlayukta San'ivatsara, Caitra Amavasya, Vyatipata, Thurs- 
day, when it is stated that there was a solar eclipse. Its object is to 
reard a donation by Gtlukya Vinayaditya of the village KoMpura along 
with its hamlets situated in the Datiga 2000 Vi§aya, to 3500 Brahmins 
headed fay Kesava Dvivedi, Bhaskara Trivedi,. Sankara Dvivedi, and 
Madhava Bhafta. of the .Atreya and Bharadv&ja gotrss. I quote below the 
relevant text of the inscription for easy reference : 


EXTRACT.^ 


Plate 11 b. 
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Both the Pili and the Dive Agar grants have almost identical texts 
excepting of course the details regarding the donees and the property grant- 
ed. Both of them are dated in the same year Saka 520, but paleographic- 
ally their script^ resembles the characters of the 11th century a.d. Curiously 
enough botli of these refer to Raktapura situated on the northern banks of 
the river Malapahari ( Malaprabhia ); and the village Kurunda like the four 
grants studied by charlu. 

If we accept Rao Bahadur charlu’s suggestion taking 600 as the 
starting point of an era, the dates*'’* of tlie Dive Agar and Pali grants would 
correspond to 8th April and 7th October A. D. 1198 respectively. The 
week-days in both cases do not tally with those recorded in the inscriptions. 
There has been no solar eclipse in the Saka, year 520 as stated in the Dive 
Agar plates and consequently all the other details specified in the grants do 
not concur. 

I have therefore tabulated all the spurious records of Calukya Vinaya- 
ditya in the accompanying chart and a careful examination of their dates 
would reveal that there is no uniformity or any method in the calculation 
of their dates even after taking 600 as the starting point for each date. All 
the dates except in Grant D have to be adjusted in one way or the other to 
suit our needs and in the case of Dive Agar and the Pali grants even these 
adjustments do not work well. It may be noted that the Dive Agar grant 
supplied the evidence from an unknown tract for inscriptions. 

From the dates newly supplied by the Dive Agar and the Pali grants 
it is clear therefore that there is no method attempted in forging the spurious 
records of Calukya Vinayaditya. 
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PRATITYA-SAMUTPADA:^^^;:^;^^^ 

AS BASIC CONCEPT OP BUDDHIST ; TPIOUGHT^ ; : ■ 

By 

BARUA, m.a., aLiT. (Loud.), Calcutta University. , ■ 

\ it may sound rather strange to say that every great thinker or 

true philosopher^ of the world is really a man of one thought,- it is iieverthele^ 
a truism of history. Just as a central idea, called moral, runs through an 
epic narrative interweaving various episodes into a unity, so a centra! thought 
pervades a whole system of thought or of faith built upon its basic 
concept or creed. As regards Buddhist philosophy, its basic concept is pati- 
tya-samutpMa> a term which has been variously represented in English by 
‘ causal genesis \ ‘ dependent origination ’ and * causation We need not 
quarrel over words. Let us better try to realize its full philc^ophic and doc- 
trinal significance as the basic concept of Buddhism in general and of Bud- 
dhist thought in particular. 

In the Ariya-pmiyesamSutta, Buddha tells us that the noble quest 
which had’ impelled him to pass from home into the homeless state of a 
wanderer or seeker of truth happily led him to a twofold discovery, viz., (1) 
that of iha pratyeyatd pratityd-samutpMa, and (2) that of nirvana. The 
discovery meant the finding out of the thing or things longed for. That was 
in Buddha's case the non-contingent, that which is not subject to the limiting 
conditions of life and existence.^ 

If thus the claim made be that of a discovery only, it stands to reason 
to premise that the discoverer himself does not create the thing he discovers 
but simply finds it out as it is (yathabhutam) . Buddha's discovery is, 
therefore, aptly compared to the accidental discovery by a traveller of an old, 
buried and forgotten city as well as of the path leading to it.^ Hence was 
his well-deserved epithet of Tathdgata, meaning the Truth-finder and Path- 
finder.s Buddhism which was an outcome of that discovery became thus 
both a way of truth and a way of life. As way of truth it became concerned 
with the thing as it is or 'the things as they are, and as a way of life, its 
concern was with the thing as it ought to be or the things as they should be, 

1. Majjhima, i, p. 16ij ff.; Barua, Ceylon Lecture on Buddhism as personal 
religion. The Mahabodhi, Vol. 52, p. 60. 

2. Sarnyutta, ii, p. 104 ff.; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home University 
Series), p. 33 ff. ; UmMvatdrOrSutra, ed. Bunio Nanjio, pp. 143-4 ; Suzuki's TransL, 
pp. 175-6 ; Barua, Asoka and Eh Jnscriptiom, Pt. I, Ch. IV. 

3. I accept above English renderings of the epithet offered by the late lamented 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
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i.e., the ideal or ideals of life conformably to tte form or forms of truth as 
stated as well as to the nature of reality as discovered. To be intelligible to 
human understanding and effective as guidance to thought and action the 
form or forms of truth must be either pMlosqphical or scientific, logical or 
psychological To be inspiring to life and appealing to human heart and 
effective in their diverse expressions, the form of the id^l or ideals must be 
either ethical or aesthetic, literary or artistic, social or political, religious or 
educational, national or international. 

So far as the mental or subjective aspect of the discovery goes, it is an 
unprecedented exiTerience with an objective content referring to an e yi sHng 
fact, an actuality or a reality'. This exf^rience has to pass successively 
through three mental modes before it becomes a public property as a body 
of doctrine and discipline {dharniavmayam) or a system of thought and 
faith, namely, intuitional or mystical, conceptual or apprehensible, and 
achitectonic or systematic. With each mode ls ccmnected a particular form 
of mental activity, whether it be noetic, ideational or rational, where the 
prospect of success calls up the emotion of joy ( pfiti ) and the attainment 
of success is followed by the enjoyment of self-satisfaction, happiness, bliss 
or beatitude (sukha). The experience which is presentative at the first 
mode becomes representative at the second and expressive or presentable at 
the third. 

According to the Pali scholiast Dhammapala, whilst reflecting on the nature 
of reality the Blessed One got hold of the causal genesis in his mind.* This 
may be taken to mean that with Dhammapala pratltyorsamutpada or causal 
genesis represents the true nature of reality. But in the words of Buddha, 
the term is applicable as much to the true nature of reality as intuited as to 
the true nature of reality as conceived and formulated ; it is applicable to the 
same as presented, interpreted, expounded, elaborated, elucidated and applied. 

PraUtya-samutpdda as intuited in its prraentative character is otherwise 
known as paurwfa-dhaTmasthititd, and it stands for the ancient or eternal 
nature of reality which exists by its own right, independently of the advent 
of the Tathagatas, independently of all modes of knowing and all forms of 
thought-constractkai and rational interpretation. The same as conceived or 
formulated in its representative character is otherwise known as pratyitma- 
dharmasthititd,’^ and it stands for the baac concept of Buddhism and Bud- 
dhist thought as the unalterable cosmic law. The same as presented, inter- 
preted, expounded, elaborated, elucidated and afplied is known variouMy by 
the name of pratyay&taras^ (causal fOTins), satym ( truths), and the like, 

4. UdSna Commenicery, Siamese Ed., to the Bodhi Sutta, I, : Bhagava Boihi- 

mkkhamMe dhamma^sakhStM-paccavekMiam-vosem patkea-samuppadam manasa- 
hSsk ‘ ; ■ , 1 ^ ‘ " 

5. LankSvedara S^ra, pp. 1^44. ; r 

6. Vibhangfi, Qu VI, where paccaydkara is tiS«i as a substitute for paficca- 

samuppSdOi, , . . ■ , ’i 
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and all of them stand for the varioii& architectonics of thought as well as 
the moral law. The ideals of life and action are set out in conformity with 
the truths as formulated and presented, the truths are formulated on the 
basis of the central concept,^ while the central concept has behind it the 
nature of reality as intuited or experienced. The Buddhist creed formula, 
ye ihmmMh hetuprabhavaU, etc. applies to pratUya-mmutpMa as conceived, 
formulated, presented, interpreted and applied. Regarding the pmrm^a- 
dhavmas'thititd, the pratydima-dharmasthitita, and the system of thought and 
faith based upon the second, Buddha’s significant statement in the Samyutta 
is : “ Because of birth, monks, decay-and~death. Whether there be an arising 
of Tathdgatas, or whether there be no such arising, in each this nature of 
things stands, this causal status, this orderliness, the relatedness of this to 
that. Concerning that the Tathdgnta is fully eniigkiened, that he fully 
understands. Fully enlightened, fully understanding, he declares it, teaches 
it, reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, saying : Be- 
hold 1 conditioned by this, that comes to be.*'® 

In the above statement, Buddha clearly refers to and distinguishes be- 
tween the three successive mental modes : 

(1) becomes enlightened or awakened as to the nature of reality which 
exists by its own right — abhisambujjhati ; 

(2) formulates with the suggestion therefrom the fundamental law of 
the cosmos, which is to say, forms the basic concept of his doctrine — abhisa- 
mett; 

(3) states, addresses, sets forth, establishes, discloses, expounds, eluci- 
dates, in short, presents as a system — dcikkhati, deseti, etc, 

Pratitya-samutpMa as the essential nature of reality is characterized in 
Pali as the elementary datum of experience, the standing order of becoming 
{dhammaUkitatd) , the way of the happening of things {dhammaniydnmid), 
tuchness (orderliness, tathatd), uncontrariness \iavitathatd) , unotherwiseness 
{moMathatd) , background of relatedness {idappaccayatd) , It is further 
characterized in the Ldnkdvatdra Sutra and other Mahayana treatises by 
such predicates as vacuity (smyaid), realness (bhutatd) and actuality, 
(satyatd). The same set of predicates applies, mutatis mutandis, also to 
pratityasamutpdda as formulated, presented, interpreted and applied,® 
though in a somewhat different sense. 

The positive thesis of the philosophy of Nagarjuna, who is not without 
reason honoured in the LMedvMdfa Sufra as the second Buddha, is gene- 
rally missed. This is, however, clearly stated in the two opening verses of 
his Kdrikd. These indicate that Nag@rjuna*s primary interest was to call 

7. According to the LmMvatma SiUfa, pp, 143-44, Buddha’s discourses were 
all based on the pratydtma-dhmmmtkkitd and not on the paumria, 

8. Smnyutta, ii, p. 25 ; The Book of the Kindred Sayings, ii, p, 21, 

9. Visuddhimagga, ii, p. 518. 



intellect, the mode of understanding. It refuses to arcept all the predicates 
the intellect can devise, e.g. cessation [modim), origination (utpada), anni- 
hilation iuccheda}, eternality (sdsvaia), singleness (ekdrtka), manifoldness 
{nanurtha), advent i^dgama), and egress {nirgama). The only mental mode 
of witnessing or being face to face with it is intuition, immediate percep- 
tion, first-hand extierience or direct vision, all being means within the reach 
of mysticism. The powerful diaMcs employed thresighout his Kaiika are 
directed to expose the incapacity of all the intellectual and verbal modes of 
representing that nature of reality as it is, as it exists by its own right, inde- 
pendently of all thinkers and ail ideal constructions. If the last word of 
Nagarjuna's dialectics be ‘ be quiet it only means the futility of the modes 
of understanding and the expressions of language as means of representing 
and stating that nature of reality, and nothing else. The incapacity of in- 
tellect and language is not to be used as proof against the objective reality 
of that nature as intuited, witnessed or experiaiced, — ^the nature of reality 
to which the Buddha-mind was awakened and being awakened to which the 
Buddha felt with the deepest conviction that he became supremely enlighten- 
ed (abhisambuddho) . The utility of this intuition or supreme experience is 
not denied, for therein lies the means of stopping all aberrations of intellect 
and getting tranquillity which is the summum bomm (prapancopasama siva). 

Dr. Satkari Mookerjee characteristically observes : “ The Sautrantika may 
rejoin that (his) philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation of the 
objective world and is absolutely immune from the logical difBculti^ which 
are the besetting sins of other realistic philosophies. But the justice and vali- 
dity of this claim have been disputed by NagBrjuna and Sankara, who have 
shown in unmistakable language that causation is the hidden rock on which 
the barque of realism has suffered shipwr«±.”^‘’ But reading between the 
lines, one cannot fail to understand that here Nagarjuna’s way of thinking 
is not different from the general Buddhist way. Pratitya-samutpada or the 
essential nature of reality which exists by its own right is not the law of 
causation as conmved, formulated and applied. Proceeding from the expe- 
riaice with its elementary datum, one may come to conceive and formulate the 
law of causation or dependait origination, but one cannot resolve it back into 
the experience itself which occurred once only when it occurred and remains 
nevertheless a point of reference to praHtya'SanmtpMa and formu- 

lated as the law of causation. According toi tte general Buddhist way of 
thinking:, one may proceed from a chemiral ctKnbination of all the ingredi- 
ents used to account for the possibility of die preparation of a dish of pud- 
ding, but one cannot for that leasjm the taste of the pudding, which 

is something unique, into the sqjarate tastes of the ingrediaits themsdves 


0f Phix, p. 57. 
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that have lost their individualities in murse of the cookiiig.^^ The experience 
which is a momentary affair and never occurs twice in one and the same form 
accounts similarly for the possibility of the conception and formulation of a 
law of causation, and the law of causation or the system of thought built 
upon it derives its significance therefrom, but that does not mean that the 
experience is restorable from the law itself, far less its elementary objective 
datum which is not an ideal construction, and hence deserves the name of an 
asamskrta dhdtu or uncreated element of reality. As it is constituted, mind 
can just once peep into the nature of reality as it hashes through intuition or 
mystical experience. 

Now, considered with reference to the noble quest described in the Ariya- 
pariyesana Sidta, is the discovery claimed to have been made by Buddha two- 
fold or single ? If twofold, are we not compelled to entertain the notion oi 
there being two ^amskrta dhdtus or uncreated elements of reality, namely, 
pratitya^samutpdda and nirvana, which is logically absurd ? The uncreat- 
ed elementary objective datum of experience must be single or unitary. But 
how is it stated to be double or twofold? Suppose we assume that pratityu- 
samutpada alone is the element of reality, can it not be shown that nirodha 
or nirvana is just a side-issue or an aspect of it ? 

Whether we objectively watch cosmic life, or individual life, or life of 
consciousness, we can have just momentary peeps or glimpses into it. At 
the most we can have ‘ point instants ’ or ‘ snapshot views ’ within a limited 
duration. In the kaleidoscopic or cinematographic view, one picture seems 
to pass away or to appear in quick succession or in an order of sequence, 
while just one picture is always present before the eyes that gaxe on without 
reflecting or thinking. The impression left on the mind of the observer is 
that of the movement of pictures or appearances in the continuity of an order 
of change or becoming, in short, of orderliness in a continuity of which the 
first beginning {pubbakoti, pubbanta) and the ultimate end (aparakoti, apa~ 
rmta) cannot be seen and determined. So far as the cosmic life, individual 
life, or life of consciousness is concerned, certain experiences occur that re- 
mind us of those occurred in the past and are preserved in memory. But for 
the memory, the experiences that occurred previously would be lost or non- 
existent for ever. If the case be that of a person continuing to write a new 
figure on a black board with his right hand and to efface the old figure with 
his left, there is present always a single figure before the observer and that 
which is effaced is gone for ever. But for the memory the past is past, the 
present is present and the future (andgata) is that which is not come, that 
which is yet to be. With regard to the past, the correct statement is that it was 
(ahosi), with regard to the present, that it is (eiarahi paccuppmm) and with 
regard to the future, that it will be ibhavissMi) There is no other mental 

n. MMinda, p. 63. 12. Katkdvatthu, VI, 2. 

13. Potthapada Sutta, Dlgha,^ i p, 200 ff. 
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advent and cessation, single terms, are^ the convenient device of thought to 
designate these events or stages.' ■ The notion of temporal ^nence is out 
of place in the causal interpretation' of' an event, which when it takes place, 
takes place as a unit with regard to time and is to be viaved as a common 
performance of sweral causal factors and conditions in their momentary 
unification. One may think of simultaneity but not of priority or iMsterio^ 
rity. If any me spealcs here of priority,, it must be understood in a logical 
sense {uppdda^-paccGyaltkem) A rational explanation of the possibility 
of the occurrence of an event, mental or otherwise, lies not in any single 
efficient cause {eka Mrmia), whether it be God or Tiine or Fate, but in a 
conjuncture of circumstances or causal factors and circumstances (paccaya- 
mmaggi, samavdya), a view, which is in different ways adopted in the 
Satpkhya, Purva-nmmam^, Nyaya and Vaise^ika systems of Indian thought. 
Though the Pl^i scholiast Buddhagghosa pleads for the plurality of causes 
amka-hetuto Buddhist realism stands really for the unification 

{samanvdya or eMkaram) or combination of causal factors and circumstances 
excluding the idea of mere juxtapc^ition or collection.^'^ The unification or 
combination must be sufficient to produce the result, which is to say, enough 
in itself to account for the possibility of the result produced. 

The general law of happening in terms of temporal sequence (tahbhava- 
tahbhdvitd)^^ with its causal implication was sought to be illustrated by a 
causal scheme of life exhibiting the twelve successive stages in the process 
of genesis, each denoted by a single term called nUdna. The twelve terms 
are avidyd, samskdra, vijndna, ndmmrupa, saidyatcma, sparsa, vedandt 
irsnd, upddma, bhava, jdti (jmma), and jard-marema4oka-parid€vam- 
updydsdk). The convenient mode of expressing the causal nexus between 
any two successive stages is because of this, that : avidyd-pratyaydt sums- 
kdrdlp, samskdra-pratyaydt vijnanam, etc. Unfortunately this illustrative cau- 
sal scheme represented as a whed of life {bhava-chakra) has been mis- 
taken for the whole of pratltya-samuipdda conceived and formulated as a 
general law of happening. The illustrative causal scheme or chain of life, 
as its twelve terms and eleven links indicate, is suited only to represent the 
common experience of mankind and animal world in connection with the 
biological development of a living being and its bearings on the feelings of 

17- Dhmnmapada Commentary, L p. 23. 

IS. AttkasMim, p. 59 : samavSya-sankkdto smnayo aneka-hetuto vuUitfi 
dlpeti, tena eka-kdrma-vMa patisedhite hoil Samavdyo ca ndma sMkdra^-^phda- 
nipph^ane annama^dpekkho. Tasmd eko katta ndma n'atthi. 

19. Atthasdlim, p. 60 : sddhdrana-phalamipphJSdakattena hi thitabhdvo sdr 
magg^ na anekesarn samodhanamattaifi na ca andharwr/n dass{j^airi ndfiia 
ra^a-phalrmi, 

20. Abhidhammattha-samgaha, Ch, VIII; Attkasdlinl p. 60: assa bhdvem 
bhdvo. 

21. Abhidkarmor-kosa, III. 16. 
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ottera interested in his welfare. If we sh^ at jari-maram {decay-and- 
death), the scheme armies miy to the bidogical career of an individual 
from its beginning to its end. Tlie three terms, sofec, paridcvana and upa- 
ySia (sorrow, lamentation and despair), represent the painful filings of 
the kith and kin of a person on account of his death, and should, therefore, 
be omitted, as Vasubandh has done, while discussing the biological car^r 
of an individual qua individual. The continuity of the biological career car- 
ries with it the notion of sequence or sucxession of atmathavas, bodily ap- 
pearana's or individual existerwes within limited durations. Before we pro- 
ceed further with the discussion, we should consider Vasubandhu’s interpreta- 
tiem of pTStUya-smiutpada in the Abhidhmnm-kom and Yasomitra’s inter- 
pretation of the same in his Abkidhormakoss-vyskkyd. 

Vasutandhu and Yasomitra seem to interpret pratUya-samutpdda, the 
former tacitly and the latter explicitly, under its four aspects, viz., (1) as 
representing the momentary character of all forms in which the nature of 
reality presents itself to e,xperience, i.e, as k$mka-pratUya-samutpdda, (2) 
as representing the continuity of the order of becoming, i.e., as prdkar§ika- 
pTaRlya-samutpdda, (3) as involving the idea of inter-relation between cause 
and effect, i.e., as sSmbaitdkikcs-pTci^-satnutpdds, and (4) as differentiating 
the successive stages in the career of individuals, i.e., as avasthika-pramya. 
samutpada.^^ According to Vasubandhu, by the causal scheme of life Buddha 
meant the avasthika aspect, and by the twelve terms outlining the same, the 
twdve successive stages^ each exhibiting predominance of a particular fea- 
ture, whether it be avidya, samskdra, or the like. At each stage is to be 
recognized a particular arganic combination or develc^n^nt of the five 
a^egates.2® 

In this architectcmic of thought conceived in terms of the three portions 
of time, out of the twdve nidmas the first two, namdy, avidya and sams- 
k&ra are relegated to past, the last two, namely, jati and jard-marm^a, to 
future, and the middle eight, from vijndna to bhava, to present. The niddnas 
are classified also imder three heads, viz., Me§a, karma and vastu. Avidya, 
trsfjd and updddna are to be treated as Mesas, i.e., the mental properties or 
co-efficients that stain or contaminate our nature, the nature of consciously 
(dtta). Samskdra, and bhava stand for karmas or the volitional i^sesi of 
action shaping the destiny or determining the form of birth and rebirth. The 
remaining seven signify vastus or loci of kle§a and karma; these stand also 
for pfestos or resultants.®* .. .T v.. 

Viewed under the avasthika aspect of prcMtya sanmtpdda, the process 
of genesis gives rise to the idea of an mdearly sequence between successive 
dlmed>hdvas or bodily apperirances within limitdi spans or durations of life. 

I ..li -M l I I I I I I ' .. . . -I , , 

21. AbMdhar^-koia, III. is. ' V ^ Abhidhanna-kosa, III. 25. 

23. im„ in. ^ : SvastBkah k^idym, ptSdhmyStvcmgarBrtamm. , : ' 

24v, ^ ' ■' 
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The jutictures in the connected narrative of a continnotis biography are 
called smtdkis or praluandUs, Here the past existence or episode is repre- 
mii&i as followed by the presait, and the present by the future. & far as 
the past existence is concerned, wd are required to take cognizance of these 
two distinctive features, viz., midyu and samsMra, Here vidyM and midya 
stand for two kinds of knowledge running counter to each other, just as 
two enemies who are both men are hostile to each other in their intenticms 
and actions.25 The term avidyu does not imply the absence (abhdva) of 
iMyi or knowledge of some kind.-^ The real difference beb^’een the two lies 
in the fact that the animal instincts and impulses, sex-urges and lower pas- 
sions are subservient to one kind of knowledge-^ and the higher instincts and 
impulses and nobler desires and ideals are led by the other kind. Vasubandhu 
defines the avidyd stage as the total natural disposition of the animal instincts 
and impulses, sex urges and lower passions of an individual in his past life, 
and the saniskdra stage as the sum total of the effects of past deeds of an 
individual as determining his destiny 

As to the present life, the vijnana stage is the condition of the indivi- 
dual just at the moment of conception and at the inception of organic deve- 
lopment. The next stage, called ndma-rupa, covers the period of organic 
development, the development of the foetus in the womb, prior to the deve- 
iopmjent of the six sense-organs. This is immediately followed by the saddr 
yatana stage which is just prior to the stage of sparsa in which the organs 
of sense begin to function, bringing the individual into contact with the ex- 
ternal world and enabling him to commimlcate with and feel interested in 
persons and things other than himsdlf.^^^ In the sparsn stage the individual 
acquires the potentiality for experiencing different feelings. The vedmd 
stage prevails' when the individual begins to experience certain feelings for 
an object of enjoyment, and it is followed by the trsm stage when he con- 
ceives the longing for the object during its enjoyment.^^ The next is the stage 
of upflddna when the individual runs after the objects of enjoyment for 
obtaining them. In the bhava stage he begins to perform such deeds as may 
enable him to attain to the desired future state.®^ In relation to the future 
life, the and updddm stages act as the avidyd stage, and the bhava 


25. Abhidharma-ko'sa^ HI. 28 : vidyd-vipakso dharmo'nyo'vidydmitrdnntMi- 

'mt* ' ■ ' ' 

26. According to Yasomitra, vidydyd abhuvo 'vidye ti tu ndhUpretu. 

27. According to Yasomitra, klesadr-anugatd hi avidyd, 

28. Abhidharma-kaSa, HI. 21 : purvorklesMcddvidyd, sa^nskdrdh purva^kar- 
ma($ah. 

29. Ab}i$dharma-kosa, III. 21-22 : sandhiskandhas tu vijmnam, ndmarupattt 
atahpara^fi prak ^d-^yatanotpdddt ; tat purvafJt irika-samgamdt , 

30. Ihid.^ HI, 22-23 : sparsah prdk mkhordtihkhddikarc^-jndna-saktimb* Vit- 
tUi prdh maitkumt ; tr^ hhogammthuna-rdgmak, 

31. 76^., IH, 23^24. 
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taka the place of the samskara. In the scheme of Mure life, the jaii stage 
is just another name for the vijnStto and the term jsra-jBcrtjTfjfl denotes the 
sta^ from the mma-rupa to the vedma/’^ 

The poetica! imagery deincting the dvastkika pmya-samutpMa as a 
bhavacftkra or whcvl of life must be handled with caution. If in the order of 
sequence one atmahkava be followed by another and the second be neither 
the same as nor quite different from the first, there is no room for tlie 
imagery of a wheel, the scries running as a, aS a“, a^ a*. .. .a“. 

The imagery mtm$ in only in so far as similar stages recur in the same 
theoretical order of sequence in each atmabhaBa, end yet we are not to picture 
to ourselves the proa*ssiMi 1:^' the analogy of a single wheel in motion, it 
going on rather in a spiral or chain-like movement 

Vasubandhu maintains that the above formulation of the law of dvas- 
thika pratitya-samulpdda was intended to set at rest all doubts as to the past, 
present and future existences of individuals as individuals.®® The typical 
questions raised concerning the three are : Did I ^st in the past or not, 
do I exist now or not, shall I exist in future or not, after having been what 
I am now what I am, what shall I become after having been what I am now ? 
These que^ions as problems are said to have been discarded by Buddha 
in the Sahbesava Sutta on the simple ground that to admit the questi(ms 
is to beg the questiems, i.e., to admit the answers suggested in them. Arguing 
therefrom one is apt to arrive at one or the other of the following six ctmclu- 
sions : that one possesses an entity, that one does not possess an entity, that 
one knows self fay self, that one knows not-sdf by self, that one knows self 
by not-sdf, that there is a soul or percipient within him, and that soul is the 
only entity which perdures through the whole series of bodily changes, not 
itself being liable to change. 

All that Vasubandhu means amounts to saying that by the above state- 
ment of the law the Blessed One both avoided and met the two extreme posi- 
tions of self-existence and sdf-extinction, in other words, of etemalism and 
annihilaticmism. To subsume an entity, be it soul or spirit, which remains 
unaffected by organic transformations is to take up an arbitrary position ih 
a reality where all things change but the soul or spirit alone aijoys the im- 
perial or royal prerogative of remaining where it is, bang always above! the 
law. Nowhae in the process of ^nesis, in no dage of individual existence, 
is to be ncjticed sudi disparity between one danent of reality and anotha, 
i.e., between matter and ^irit, body and soul- Wherever there is any bodily 
appearance or individual existence, thae is an mseparaWe combination of 
the five aggregates, all being equally subject to one and the same law of 
causal genesis. But the ejuestion still is— how far will the procession go 
without coming to an end for gpod? Does or does not mn&m imply, in 

32. JW., Ill, ^4. , f., '--C 

33. IhU. Iil. <&'..^p^dpa:toH,tatnadky^ $amfmhor-vi'mvtttaye. 
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Other words, the total cessaticm of the process of becoming meaning the 
uccheda or annihilation of individuality, of a changing individuality ? 

Once we assume that niw^ means the oe^aticm of the eschatological 
process of individuality, there is no ^cape from the charge of annihiiationian 
which was always denied by Buddha. If, from the eschatological point of 
view, we say with Ajita Kesakambala,. a veritable Cirvaka philosopher, that 
individuality ceases with d^th, and after death a person is not, it is a lx>ld 
case of annihiiationism. Suppose the next man comes and avers that to 
completely get rid of individuality one must utterly exhaust the kmmk farce, 
which is not possible through the effort of one life. Individuality ceases 
entirely to be only when a perfect man dies after experiencing the first state 
of trance. The third man pleads for the second state and the ninth man for 
the eighth, and the Buddhist were to come at last to plead for the ninth 
state of samdpattL Can we defend any of them against the above charge ?•*" 
The Vedmta position is no better, if it be like this that individual selves 
become ultimately merged in the universal sdf like the rivers losing themselves 
in the sea, abandoning their separate entities. The Samkhya position is 
worse if it means that when an individual reaches the highest conceivable state 
of perfection, after death his soul becomes separated for ever from prakrii 
or matter, which contains the potentiality and possibility for all organic 
changes, including mental. Is this precisely the ultimate eschatological posi- 
tion to which we are led by the logical conclusion from the trend of Buddha’s 
dvasthika pratltya-samutpMa ? 

We can well appredate Buddha when he took Bhib§u Svati to task for 
construing his philosophic thought afg implying that vijndna alone runs from 
existence to existence, throu^ the entire series of embodiments. By vifmm 
SvatS obviously kept in view the Upanisadic vijmnatman or soul made up 
of a mass of intelligence {vijnm^^^r-ghana)^^ or bare consciousness. But the 
criticism put into the mouth of Buddha goes to show that the word vijnma 
was taken to mean sense-cognitions and not that because of which tliese 
mental acts and developments are possible, i.e., the bhmmga citta or alaya- 
mjmna, — ^the life-continuum, the individuated consciousness.^^ Even if 
Svati's vijnma were taken in this very sense, he could not be absolved from 
the guilt of misrepresentation. There is nowhere this suggestion that vijnma 
or citta alone can exist apart from being ai component factor in some form 
or other of the organic unity of the five aggregates. 

We can similarly appreciate that in the Khandha Samyutta Bhiksu 
Yamaja is severely criticised for having given out that as he construed Bud- 


34. Majjhima, i, p. 7. 

35. BrakmajMu Sutta, under ucchedavada, Dlgka, i, p. 34 ff. 

36. Brkad Ara^yaka V, 5. 13. Note that prajmna and vijnma are used 
as variants. 

37. Majjhima, i, p. 256 ff. 
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dba's doctrine, it meant the cessation of the process of individuality of an 
Arahant witlt death. To put it in his own words, “On the dissolution of 
the body a hhpl<rara keomes annihilated as an individual, after death he 
is not fie,, dois evolve further i.” The stereotyped Buddhist arguments 
employed to bring tlic upholder of the wrong opinion to a right way of think- 
ing are to thr«> effects : ( 1 ) that tKaie of the five aggregates as con- 
stituents f>[ an individual existence is a permanent entity ; (2) that in no 
stage an individuality is identifiable eitlier with a single aggregate or with 
a sum total of all the five aggregates; and (3) that no individuality in any 
of its stages is conceivable apart (afmatra) from the five aggregates.® 

By the illustrative formula, because of avidya, saijiskdra, because of 
samskdra, viplma, etc. just one aspect of dvsstkika pratitya-samutpdda is 
sought to be brought out. Viewing in the light of this particular formula, 
we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various stages of 
individual life with avidya, samskdra etc. as their distinctive features. In 
Theravada Buddhism, this formula is suj^lemented by another, namely, 
because of the cessation (mrodka) of avidya, the cessation of samshdm, 
because of the cessation of samskdra, the cessation of vifmna, etc., to bring 
out another aspect of the same. Viewing in the light of this second illustra- 
tive formula, we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various 
stages of individual life with avidyd-nirodha, samskdra-niradha, etc., as their 
distinctive features. The nirvdpa stage is to be reached when there takes 
place a complete cessatiem. of avidya as well as of the instincts, impulses, 
passions and d^ires led by it (avijjdya asesa-vkdga-nivodM) . Considered 
from this point of view, fiirvmya, which is held out as the summum bonum 
of life, is negatividy characterised as a state implying the exhaustion or ex- 
tinction of all dsravas, the complde cessation of avidya and of dukkha. This 
has led many a critic of Buddhism, particularly John Caird, to think that 
Buddhism offers us but ‘ a heaven of nothingness ’ as the goal of life, which 
is to say, that in Buddhism the world has arrived only at a negative result.^*®* 
This is undoubtedly due to the sequential setting of the stages of life in terms 
of nirodha and k^aya, instead of in terms of samudaya and paripdri. 

In point of fact, whether such a setting be in terms of one or the other, 
behind it is the reality of <ausal genesis, the trend of life running through 
the successive stages of development. Neithar the course of cosmic life, nor 
that of individual life, nor even that of the life of consciousness is n^ted 
thereby ; it is, on the contrary, p(»ited. By negating it, we render the signi- 

38. Samyutia, iii, p. 109ff 

38a. The popular pro^)ects of an rtemal and everlasting life (rf bliss and 
glory in a paradise as hdd out by HSnay&m Buddhiaa in the Buddhakhetta 
(Buddfumamsa) , by MabSySna Buddhism in SuHaavati {Sukhavativyuha) , and by 
other religions in the Vaikuntha, the Heaven, and the like should not be brought 
in to bear upon the present discussion. These must be relegated to the realm of . 
poetic femey. ,• , 
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ficance of aH such causal stings and' thaight schemes of existence and of 
life and experience nugatory. The negation of it means the denial of the 
factual reality existing by its own right chi which these must hai.’^e tlieir bear** 
ings in order to be significant both in thought and in the life of efforts. 

To understand Buddha's real trend of thought one may do no better 
than to take clue from its various matik&s or architectonics. According to 
one of them, four are the express or implied aims of a life of effortSt namely, 
the stoppage (lit nomproduction). of the appearance of those sinful and 
unwholesome states that have not as yet arisen, getting rid of such states 
that have already arisen, the inducement of those wholesome states that 
have not as yet arisen, and the preservation, non-confusion, augmentation, 
increase in magnitude, development and fulness of such states that have 
arisen.s^ Here the first two aims relate to nirodha or ksaya and represent its 
two modes, and the last two relate to samudaya and denote its two modes. 
Does it not follow from this way of stating the matter that the aim, 
upon the whole, is the fulfilment (pdripuri ) of all the higher possibilities of 
life? The question of negation arises only when we think of getting rid of 
and guarding against those diseased states and future diseases that stand in 
the way of the healthy development of life and its progressive course. 

But we must also consider here the implication of two other architec- 
tonics of Buddha’s thought. Going by them, we are to adopt two different 
modes in clarifying the living individuals, one complementary to the other, 
one in which the individuals are assumed to be stationary, i.e., at rest, and 
the other in which they are taken to be changing, i.e., in motion. Accord- 
ing to one, they fall into these four classes : elevated {unnata), degraded 
{avmata), both elevated and degraded (i.e., elevated in one sense, some 
respects and degraded in another sense, other respects), and neither elevat- 
ed nor degraded. According to the other, which is really Buddhistic, they 
are to be classified as degraded-elevated ( avmata-unnata ) , degraded- 
degraded { av(m(rta-mcmata), devated-degraded ( unnata^avanata ) , 
and devated-elevated ( umata-unnata ) Accordingly the individuals 
may be judged either as degraded though they appear to be at the present 
moment, they are tending towards elevation, or as not only degraded now 
but also proceeding headlong towards degradation, or as elevated though 
they be now, they are tending towards degradation, or, fourthly, as not only 
elevated now but also proceeding towards further elevation. Is it not 
evident also from the second classification that the aim of Buddhism is to 
lead life from elevation to devation by arresting its course from degrada- 
tion to degradation ? Is the emphases laid here on the negative or the 

39. These are known as- cattdro sammappadhmd. See Sangiti Suttanta, Dtgha, 
ui. p. 221, 

40. Puggedorpamiatti, iv. 20, 

41. This trend of Buddha's thought goes? against Stcherbatsky's forceful epi- 
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positive aspect of the results of life's efforts, the passage of life from stage 
to stage being always the nature of reaffty behind ail resulting efforts? To 
do justice to JBuddha s balanced mind and comprehensiv^e view, one can say 
that in his thought schemes and methods of training, the emphasis has bmi 
equally laid on both tlie aspects. 

Tlie ftlli or Thcravada illustrative formula is mostly two-armed {anu- 
loma-pmiikma) and rarely one-armed (muloma); the Sarvastivada formula 
is invariably piu'-arnud (mmloma), precisely as in the Vibhanga, Ch. VI. 
Whether one-armtd or two-armed, the formula betrays the mental preoccu- 
pation about the general run of life under the sway of avidyd and irsi0. 
Lnder the aspect of cessation, too, it suggests the mental preoccupation about 
the stoppage of the unwholesome and the elimination of the troublesome 
factors, in short, negative results of life’s efforts. In the Vibhanga chapter 
on papicca-sanmtpSda alone, we have specimens of different causal formulas 
ipaccaydkdrsB} including those applicaMe to the course of life that starts 
frewn kusala-midas;‘- Here. too. the aoolication of thp IiaW riff 


nion {The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 29) that “the moral law conduces 
throu^ a very long process of eralutioo the living .world into a state of final 
quiescence, where there is no life, but something lifeless or inanimata In this 
sense the Vaibha^ika outlook resembles the materialism of modem science*” For 
the modern scientist's view, Julian Huxley's Essays of a Biologist, first and kst 
chapters (Pelican Series). 

42, I am greatly indd>ted to my e^eemed cousin Mr. Birendra Lai Mutsuddi, 
author of the Abhidharmdrtha-sam^^(^ to drawing my attention to this* 

43* See MaJmrcattakm Sutta, p. 231. 

44. Soddhd--inMika sarnTTiMitthif Su73Uihg(d£hvUdsini^ i. p. 231. 

4S* ' ■'iligW*‘li4,pp. 291 r B. Buddhism, p. 36. ^ 
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la the propessive cxiarse of life; which proceeds from iimlth to health, 
from whol^oiBe to wholeMae* one may aotice a twofold process of nimdkn^ 
namely, eprutismnkhya {natural,' temporary) and. praiismitkhyd (through 
knowledge).'*® When the kusMu states prevail, say> during the rulm and 
ampias dhymas, the slates cease to be preant then in consciousness, 

but these may make their appearances' after the ihyim periods are over. 
Thus there are chances of lapses or recurrmces, though not in identical forms. 
The prescribed course of training is intended, therefore, to exhaust thea un- 
happy possibilities to eliminate these chances. We reach the ?arf;rhiff stage 
when these possibilities are completely exhausted and tliese chancis are 'en- 
tirely eliminated. Thus the fulness of life reached through the profession 
of wholesome stages and the thorough elimination of obstacles on the way by 
means of two kinds of nirodk^'^ may be taken to meet at a point, which 
seems to have led Niagarjuna to hold that the ultimata reaches (koti$) of 
samsdra and nirvm^OA are the same.^® But how’ far will the proems of life 
go without coming to an end ? 

If negatively nirvana and positively fulness be hdd out as the final goal 
of life’s efforts, the highest conceivable state of perfection reached by Buddha 
or any other man, does it follow from Buddha’s doctrine of pratUya-samtd- 
pdda that there is such a finality? Does the recorded hist<«ry of men bear 
testimony to that ? I would say, No. It is negatived also fay the evidence 
of history, Theoietically only nirvana or fulness of life is the finality. 
History attests that there was a time when nirvmd or vimok^a was claimed 
to have been realized through the first rupa-dhydna and during the first 
samdpotti. World progressed and subsequently this was found to be wrong. 
It came to bd claimed that some one else realized it through the second rupa- 
dhydna and during the second samdpatiL Proceeding in this manner, and 
already before the rise of Buddhism, the claim was made in favour of the 
eighth saTmpmi, This, too, was declared by Buddha to be inadequate, 
and he came to base his claim on the ninth samdpattL Thus the number 
of samdpattis swelled up from one to nine as well as the number of vitnok- 
sasJ’^ If the number could go up from one to nine, why should it not be that 
like the growing number of planets, it will increase from more to more with 


46. Abhidharma-k&sa, I, 6 : Fratisainkhyd-nirodho y& vkamyogah prthak 
prthaL Utpdddtyanta-vighno'nyo nkodho 'praiisamkhyaya. See for other defini- 
Hons of these two nkadhas Satkari Mookerjee’s The Buddhist Phihsaphy of Unk 
versd Flux, pp. 5, 101, 24446, 24S49, 262. 

47. The utility of apratisaifikhyd-Tdrodha lies in preventing the rise of the 
hindrances that have not arisen, and that of pratisamkhyd-fdrodha in getting rid 
of those which have arisen. Cf. Satkari Mookerjee, op. cit, 

48. i.e., yd koti fdrvdriasya sd koti samsmanmya ca. 

I have used the word samsdra in a somewhat different sense in my Ceylon lec- 
ture on Buddhistm as personal religion, p, 9, 

49. Brahmajala Sutta, Dtgha, i. p, 36 ff. ; Digha, iii. p. 262. 
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each fresh rcaJization or discovery ? Ttei, again, we are not to thinir when 
we speak of the number of planets, cmly of one solar system. Even assum- 
ing for argument's sake that under the present conditicm of human beings be- 
longing to our planet the state of perfecticm reached by Buddha was not 
the pimultimate but the \iery ultimate one, it does not follow from it that 
there are nut still bcitir conditions of bein^ elsewhere in the universe. The 
uttantma slogan of Buddha, precisdy like the tmatpara slogan of the 
Upmkads, is inconsistent with any claim to finality, unless it be a finality 
so far, a finality hitherto knowm and reco^ized as such. Just as in a numeri- 
cal serira, 1, 2, 3. 4 — n, tire n remairs always the theoretical finality, the 
same as to nhvmw, which is held before us as the final goal and which is 
bound to recede like an ever-retreating horizon as we advance towards it=» 

One more question still remains to discuss. How is it posable to turn 
the avidya series of avasthika pratitya-samutpMa into a vidyd series^ if 
vtdya and avidya be diametrically opposite in fact? They are mutually 
contradictors' as lexical terms, no doubt But, in fact, as we saw, 

does not imply the absence of vtdya or knowledge of some kind. as two 
contradictory logical terms red and not-red, comprehend together the whole 
universe of discourse regarding the subject of colour, so vidyd and avidya 
{not-vidya) may be shown to comprehend together the whole universe of 
discourse regarding knowledge. Avidya as a kind of knowledge, based upon 
a certain reading of the nature of reality, which impels us to follow the so- 
called normal course of life guided by our natural instincts and impulses, 
sex-urges and wordly desires and passions. Vidyd as another kind of know- 
ledge, based upm two readings, cme on the lines of avidya and the other 
on its own new lines, the latter inspiring us to change the direction of life, 
to follow a different course which is calculated to elevate our nature. The 
vidyd form of knowledge, too, may be shown to emerge out of avidya, here 
avidya and vidyd standing respectively for that which is not brought and that 
which is brought into clear recogpiticHi. In these senses indeed the terms 
avidya and vidyd were used by the Buddhist Sister Dhammadinna (Dhama- 
datta) when she spdre of the avidya stage resulting as a counterpart (pratu 
bhdga) by way of a reaction from the nadulj.kharmsukha, of vidyd as a ccwm- 
terpart by way of a reaction from avidya, of vimukti from vidyd, and of 
mivaria from vimukti.^^ 


50. Barua, Ceylon Lecture on Buddhism as persotf^ rdi^m, p. 8£f. 

51, CvMavedaOa Sutta-, Majjhima, i p. 304. According to Buddhaghosa, 
upekkhS pana '' MdkakSrSbkibkutS duddipmS, aV^d 'pi tSdisa vSti, ten 'eitha 




EARLY LIFE OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

{From Jmna Sources,"^) 

By 

Mr. C. D. CHATTERJEE, M.A., University of Lucknow. 

Chiijakya was bom in a village called Chaoaya in the Golla District 
(Gallavime).^ His father Chaoaka was a Brahmaiia by birth {Mdhmio) but 
a Jaina by faith (sdvao). The baby Chaiiakya was born with full-grown 
teeth (like Minerva bom in panoply i).^ At that time were staying in his 
house some Jaina saints (sdhu) who, when they saw it, predicted that the 
new-born babe was destined to be a king (rdyd), Chanakia, who was reli- 
giously inclined, considered earthly kingdom to be a hell which his son 


* Mainly based on the Sukhahodhd of Devendraganin, a commentary on the 
Uttarajjhayana, the first of the four Mulasuttas of the Svetambara Siddimnta, 
Other works consulted are the Chuip^i on Bhadrabahu's Avassaya Nijjutti, the 
Avasyaka Vritti of Haiibhadra Suri, and Hemachandra's Sthmirdvdllcharita, or 
Parisishtaparvan, Prakrit passages cited within brackets are from the Sukkabodha 
(on the Uttmajjhayam, iii* 1, Nijjutti, 166) . 

Avasyaka-Niryukti-Chiir^i, p. 563 (Jainabandhu Printing Press. Indore 
1928); Avasyaka-Sutra [Vrtti], p. 433 Agamodayai Samiti Edition, Bombay 1916- 
17) ; Pmisisktaparvan, viii. 194. 

No due is to be found in our sources with regard to the location of either 
the village or the district associated with Chatiakya's nativity. Golla, however, 
may be identified with (}oia as mentioned in one of the Bharhut inscriptions (Cun- 
ningham, Stupa 0 ^ Bharhut, p. 140. No. 21). Gola seems to be the name of a 
town, but it can also be the name of a district as well as of its’ head-quarters. 

According to the Buddhist tradition, Chanakya was bom at Taxila (Vamsut- 
thappakdsm, p. 119, 1. S‘5. Sinhalese Edition). V^nbether that famous! dty was 
situated in a district {visae) called Golla or Golya is not known to us so far. 

In the Chumii on the Avassaya Nijjutti, the village where Chajoakya was bom, 
has been mentioned as Chamya and, strangely enough, the same name has also been 
given to Chauakya's father in that work. According to the Jaina Brhatkatkdkosa 
(cxliii. 3), Ch§a:iakya, son of Kapila, belonged to the dty of Pataliputra, which was 
his ancestral home. 

2. Put to se jdo saha dddhdkim*^ (Sukkabodha)^ Cf. Shakespeare ; 

“The midwife wondered; and the women cried, 

* O, Jesus bless us, he is bom with teeth I ' 

And so I was ; which plainly signified 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Then, since the heavens have shaped my body so. 

Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it." 

(King Henry VI, pt. iik Act V, Sc. vi). 

Kautiiya, ' the Crooked One/ might have thought also on the ^me line as the 
dramatist puts it throu^ Ridiard, Duke of Gloucester. 
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should te spared r‘ jmsm Hi). He thee^ took the drastic step 

of scraping out the baby s toth (d&fkiS gkBifh§) as signs of royaity/^ At 
lilts* the saints foici'old that Qiaijokya would .then rule by a substitute 

Ciitihe ri Mmbmkiarii) rHyi bkmmsm Hi).' 

As he grew up, Cfi;toak\7i was educated in the fourtmi branches of 
knowledge then exiAint, in all r)f which he became highly proficimt {ummu- 
kkabMabhdrefm liunidmi rijjiihe^imd iggmyifu).* When he had cxim- 
pleted his crfucatirm, his father married him .. in a respectable Brahmapa 
family (bkuddamihmmkulSo bimiji patimyd)^^ 

Cliapakya s wife once wwt to her motheris place (ffiMgkuwh) to attend 
her brother's marriage eddbrated with great pomp. Bex three sisters and 
their aristocratic hustends (kh^ddkaddfjifi) also came to the function 
attired in the dress, Jmellery, and omamentsA As a contrast, Cha- 
i^akyaa wife entered in tattered garments and without ornaments, but 
bearing on her body the necessary auspicious marks of a married woman. 
Seeing her dress, her sisters at once burst into laughter of scorn, together 
with the assembled guests.' There she remained alone all the time, for 
nobody cared the least for her. She return^ home dejected and weeping. 
When Cliapakya heard the details from her, he understood the cause of her 
insult, viz, his poverty {niddhamttani) , and swore that he would acquire 
wealth anyhow V dhmjam uvajjktdmi keifiMvi uvdefj^a'), 

3. According to the Buddhist tradition, Chauakya hiroself had his teeth re- 
moved. Cf. J^lc^galiana : 

Matuyd pi vacho sutva Chdmkkabrahmimo sakem ] 
adhimattaslnehaitd ddfkam bhindupayi tato*' [I 

{Mahavamsa, v. 636-69^2). 

4. The fourteen vijja^hw^as (br^ches of knowledge), according to the Jainas, 
are: (1) Six Amgas (subjects), viz, (i) Sikkha (Phonetics), (ii) Vdgaram 
.(Grammar), (iii) Nirutta (Vedic Etymdogy), (iv) ckkmhda (Prosody), (v) I oka 
(Astronomy), and (vi) Kappa (Ritualism); (2) Four Veyas (Vedas), (3) 
MimaTksd (System of Philosophy); (4) Ndyavitthcxra (Logic), (5) Pur am (Mytho- 
logy; and (6) Dhammasattha (Legal treatise). (Ct Sughab, on Uttaraj, iii. 1. 
Kautilya's Arthasmtra, Bk, i* Ch. iii. 

5. It may be noted here that, except the Jaina, no other tradition^ does even 
adumbrate that Chanakya had the good fortune of taking to himself a wife. His 
hatred for the fair sex is perhaps indicated in one of the aphorisms which is com- 
monly attributed to him. What had actually led ChSiiakya to be a misogynist 
is not known, but at least two historical works in Pali literature, represent him 
as the ugliest human specimen and, . hence, unnegotiable in matrimonial market I 
(Vamsatth., p. 120, ll. 9-11. e.g. Sinfu Ed ; Moggallana's Mahdv. v. 70&-71fi). Accord- 
ing to a later Jaina tradition, the wife of CMagakya was a ^ dark beauty ' {sydmd) 
named Yasomati {BrhatkatMkosa^ cxliii. 5) . 

6* The word “ khaddhad^iya which occurs in the Avassaya Chu^ as well 
as in the may be translated as 'aristocratic’ {mahebhya), in which 

sense it has also been taken by Hemachandra viii. 203 ; Avas. Chm^f p. 563). 
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At that time KiBg Nanda® used to distribute large charities among Hie 
Brahmaijas (diym^) on the full-moon day of the month of KSrttika (KM- 
Chajakya proceeded to Pttaliputra forthwith and reached 
there early in the morning of the appointed day. He then entered the palace 
and occupied the every first seat (mmje padhante nisanim) which was, in fact, 
kept there permanently for the members of the royal family {imh dm tassa 
pdRvdiss^a r^msa sayd thavi]jai — Sukhab, ; lam cka tassa sMliyatassa mu- 
lassa said thmimti—Avas, Churi.) King Nanda entered tlie hall accom- 
panied by his son. Prince Siddhaputra/® who asked the maid in attendance 
to give another seat to Chapakya. When it was given, CMpakya placed on 
it his drinking pot He also placed his other belongings, to wit, the staff 
(damdaymh), the rosary igamitiymh), and the sacred thread (Jamo- 


8. He is evidently the ninth king of his dynasty. Cf. '' Tm FadaUpuitam, 
tatthatthi Namdavcmse wwama NamdardydF Sukkab. on Utiaraj. ii. 17, See 
dlsiO Avas. Sut, [Frift], p. 693. 

9. According to orthodox Buddhist tradition as recorded in the Vafksaithap'^ 
pakdsim, the royal charities were distributed daily and not on any particular day 
of the year {VdmsMh., p. 120, U, 12-19. Sinh. Ed.) From the same source it 
also appears that for the proper distribution of his charities, which amounted to 
over a crore annually, King Nanda (Dhanananda) had set up an * Alms 

ment’ {Ddmgga) and vested the power to control it in al 'Board* {Smhgha) 
specially constituted for the purpose. It appears further that only the eminent and 
learned Brahmainas could be the members of that Board and that the most learned 
Brahmaiiia scholar or one who would be held as such by those members, was to be 
elected its -Chairman* {Samghahmhmcma) . It was one of the duties of the 
Chairman, who appears also to have acted as the Controller of the Alms Depart- 
ment, to supervise daily the distribution of charities in the royal ' Alms-hall * 
where the king himself also used to come from time to time for the very same 
purpose. The Chairman appears to have held his office on the express condition 
that he would resign, if he were defeated in scholastic disputations by another Br^- 
maua of much superior learning. 

It was the misfortune of the last Nanda king that Chanakya came so far as 
Bataliputra to have polemical discussions in that great centre of learning, suc- 
ceeded in removing the Chairmaini of the Board of Almoners by taldng advantage 
of the condition specified above, and occupied his place. As the Idng could not 
stand the repulsive appearance of the new Chairman, he practically had him 
removed by force from the almshhall. He thus incuired the malice of that astute 
politician and brought ruin on himself and his family (Cf. Moggaliana*s MaMv,, 
V. 72&-83« ; VamsattK, p. 120, IL 12-40 Simh. Ed.) 

10. According to the Jainas, Siddhaputra (Siddhaputta) was the son of tiie 
last Nanda king. Hemachandra refers to him as ' Nandaputra * but d<^ not rmi- 
ti(m his name (Paris, viii. 218). According to the orthodox Buddhist tradition, 
the name of the son and heir-apparent of the last Nanda was Parvata, while the 
same, according to the Brihatkathd tradition, was Hiraiiyagupta or Harigupta 
(Vumsatth., pp. 121 ff. Sinh. Ed. ; Moggallana^s Mahdv,, v. 86ff. ; Chatterjee, 
C. D., Ind^ CidL, i. pp. 220 and 223). 

The ninth Nanda probably had only one son, for in all the sources there is 
reference to only one, though mentioned under different namess 
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on ihm more wats as they mem offered to him. Find- 
ifif dial Ciiii^iakya was vain cnc^gh mi to vacate the royal «atand was even 
appr0f>rialiiig tin i/iiict ifm maid had no j^tience mth Ms insolOTt 
telmviour and mack: him get up by a kick ViMUho^ III nkh€hu4h0), 
wimmmm he Ikw into a rap and uttened the following vow in the presence 
of the whok* a»-uTOl)!y : 

‘‘Like the liigh wind laying km' by its invincible velocity the tallest 
tree, I will uproot Xaiidn with all his riches and retinue and throw him 
down with tin; over>pri«diiig liranch^ of his family in all its progeny and 


IL “ K&kfm khfUymisrkct mhaddhumuhm j 

piiifmkha milimkha rIvfiidk&mkMm 1| 
uipilya Nmuiam pmkml&yami \ 
nmkiimmmk myufip&^imvegBk** Ij 

ISii^And. cm l/Wiiro|. iil, L Imtead of *imkMrumam\ we find ' hatdddm- 
mtm * m the ii’nssfiw Cku^m Cp. 563). The former is undcmbtedly a better read- 

:m}^ 

The imprecation uttered, by CMoakya, which has been differently: expressed, 
by different writers, forms an intaesting study by itse-E In Jaina literature, it 
occurs for the fust time in the Avassaya Ckun^i in the form as given above, which 
has been apparently coped by Devendragatiin in his SukhahodM with slight 
modification. In his Pmi^hhtaparvm (viii. 225), the celebrated Jaina writer 
■■■■■Hemadiandra pu'ts' it as : 

Sukosabhrilyam smukrUputram sabalavdhamm 1 
MamiBmtmmui&ykhyami maMp>dyunv& drwndm** j| 

One will be interested to note that, although in the Avassaya Chwirii and the 
SukhubMhd^ the story ei Cbanakya and Chandragupta occurs in Prakrit, the imh 
precation as we find in them, isf couched in Sanskrit. Evidently, this change has 
been made under the belief that a learned Brahmaoa like Chaaiakya is not expected 
to sp^k in a language, at least in public, which is considered to be unrefined and 
is intended for the masses. No such linguistic bias, however, is to be observed 
in Buddhist literature, for the twro specimens of the imprecation which is alleged 
to have been uttered by Q^anakya at the time of his expulsion from the alms^h^, 
are in Magadhi (Pali). Thus, the annonymous author of the V amsatthappakrnm 
Cfir^ half of the 10th caitury ad.), on the basis of the tradition as recorded m 
the two oldest Sinhalese commentaries, viz, the SikcdatthakutM of the Thenava- 
dins (3rd cent B.a) and the UttmaviMraithakatM of the Dfaamnmruchikas fc. 
1st cent AD.), to which he had access, translates it from the origin^ ^^^alese as 
Imdya chu chaturantdyu pathaviyd Nandino vad4bi ndmd mB Uotu ti (p. 120, 
if. 3S-39. Sinh. Ed ; the form * Nandino' whidi stands evidently for ' Nmdasm\ 
ha^ been retained, probably because it was to be fbuhdjin the originals). Incident- 
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Clianakya burning with indignation left the city of Pataliputra (ni^gm 
myamo). He recalled the prophecy made about him by the Jaina saints 
that he would rale by proxy (fsuyam cha ^bimbmkiarm rayu Mlmmi ^ 
While wandering about in the guise of a Parkmjaka (Parivmyagdi- 
ngef^-amp^ in search of a person who would be fit for kingship, he came to the 


“ Tasmim kuddho samiifthaya yannasutlan clia cIiMndiya 1 
kundikam patihannitvd hidakilamhi tdvade |! 

' Vnddhimdhotu tasseva' abhisappcsi brdhmmo'' ! 

{Muhdt\, V. 81-82«). 

12. '' Bhnbmntmid (Skt. bimhdntaritah) iiterally means 'screened by mir- 
ror'. Haribhadra, Devendragauin, and Hemachandra appear to have used it in 
the S/ense of 'a substitute' which is etddently its secondan," meaning {FariL, viii. 
227). 

13. In the Dharmasutras, the terms ' Parivrdjaka ’ and ' Bhikshu ' have been 
applied to refer to the Brahmanas sometimes of the third and sometimes of the 
fourth Stage of Life called A$rant>a (Gautama, iii. 2 ; Apastamba, ii. 9. 21. 7 ; 
Vasishtha. vii. 2; Baudhayana, ii. 6. 11. 12). The Parivrajakm are, thus, the 
Brahmarias who have renounced their worldly life and, as the term indicates {pari- 
vraj-aka’= a. wanderer), have embraced the life of vagrancy. They are broadly 
distinguished as the Ekadmdikas and the TridcmMkaSy according to the nature of 
the staff, i.e., whether its top was ^ngle or triple, carried by therh as an emblem 
of ascetidstn. In ancient literature, they have been represented as itinerant ascetic- 
philosophers, noted fox their versatility, wisdom, and saintliness and visiting by 
turns the chief centres of culture, such as Vaisal, Champa, Smvasti, and Raja* 
griha, in quest of truths relating to Life and Death, Atman and the Supreme Bliss, 
Brahman and the Universe, and of their discussions wdth their comrades in learn- 
ing. Although ' Parivrdjaka \ like * Ckaraka* is‘ a generic name for the Wander- 
ing ascetics in the Brahmanical system, in the Buddhist and Jaina texts, the 
term is applied to* both the Brahmana and the non-Brahmajna ascetics {Majjhimor 
Nikdya, ii. pp. 22 ff. and 29 ff. ; for the Brahmana Parivrdjaka, pp. 40 ff. 
P. T. S. ; etc.). Thus, the Jaina Uvavdiya, or Upapadika-Sutra (erroneously called 
Aupapdiika-Sutra) , while admitting the life in Brahmaloka as good for a kalpu, or 
cycle of existence (Bambhal&e kappe devattde uvavattdro bhavamti), to be the 
supreme end of all the Parivrdjakas^ distinguishes the Brdhmas^a {Mdhanapariv- 
vayd) from the Kshatriya Parivrdjakas (Kattiyaparivayd) and divides them 
into seven classes, viz, (i) the followers of the Samkhya system of Kapila {ScmkM 
KmUd), (ii) the followers of the Yoga system of the Bhrigu school {Jogd Bkiu- 
vvd ; the Bhdrgava Yogins were probably the followers of Bhrigu, whose technique 
of meditation is enunciated in the BhnguvaUl of tlie Tdttmyopanishad) , (iii) the 
Hamsas (Hamsd), (iv) the Paramahaiiiisas {Paramahamsd)^ (v) the Bahudakas 
{Bahu-udagd) f (vi) the Kutibratas (iKuUvvaya), and (vii) the KrivShea-parivra- 
jakas {Kanha-parivvayd) (Uvavdiya, §§ 76 & 81). In certain non-Brahmanicai 
works, there are also references to the Parrivrdjikds or female Wandering ascetics, 
both Brahmana and non-Brihmana, who used to take part also in the intellectual 
life of the country by discussions in philosophical circles. 

With regard to the dress and outfit which mark out a Parivrdjaka (Parivvd- 
yagamga),^ so far as one could see them from outside, perhaps the best poetic 
descnption is to be found in the Rdmdyam {Ara^yakd^da, xlvi, 2-3). That epi<v 
while laying stress on the fact that k Parivrdjaka isf a ’ Brdhrmma (ik, xlvi. 36 ; 
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filiagcf of the Poac^Kk trzien (Momp^s^gi} in tlie service of King Nanda. 
At tliat oiiX‘. thi* datighlef of tl^ir fiKadnian iMuysksf^s) was expecting 
a ctiiW. Cliikiakyn inumiml to apiiease k-r pregnanc^^donging i4&fmlo) of 
driiikiiif. t!k' rtn amthtum tluL shoylci she give birth to a maie child, 
te iniist Ik* nkicJi* tiwr to him As If^ father of the girl, finding no ottM* 
alternatiVi». atwikrti liie C4>nciition im|»sai on him, Chioakya, too, satisfied 
ter desire by a ciiwr cnfilrivafiak He to left the plao^ for an nnkncwa 
destination. 

In clue coti!M' of a mn wm hmt to the daughter of the headman, 
?/iien her failier, fiiriVinbering ilie %lay in which ter longing was satisfied, 
gave tl» name of Chandrapita C^Moon-cowred')^^ to the neW'-bom babe 


Ml 2), cie«.Tites him as an a«tie, attired in saffron-ooloured robe 
(Msla.va), having a tylt of hair on h» head iiikhl}^ wearing sandal {upanahl), 
and carr>nng an ujTibrdIa (flitolrl), a staf (ymhti)^ and a water-pot {kamm- 
4du). Articles not mentioned by its atithor are apparently those hidden under 
the upper rote, aich as the bmhmmutm (sacred thread), the kmpim (Ioin*doth), 
and the kalmeskfmm (girdle), as well as those which could be optionally earned^ 
mda as the (seat of Kn§a gra^>, the pdira (ve^)^ and the Mky& (loop or 
swing made ti rope) (Goviodaraja on the Aia^nyakatea, xlvi. 3). The 

i»n-Bri!iinai 3 ia Parimijakm wote different kinds of dress, some of them, like the 
Digambaras, even gping naked (Ackekkas or Naurnkmiyas) , 

Unlike the non-Bi^maoa Pmmijakm, dubbed * pnshdaprmrajita' by Kau- 
tiiya (AnhaL, Bk. iii. Ch xx), ^ch as the ^kyas or ^yaputtras (Buddhists), the 
Ajivakas (a sect oi the naked ascetics), and the Nirgranthas (Jainas), who belong- 
ed to different castes including even the Chajd^as, and lived in oiganized religious 
oomiminities, the Brahmaoa Pammjakm lived by themselves as individuals and 
not as ineiTiters of any fraternity or SmhiM). They did not believe in 

oiganiaation as an aid to ^ritual life, which depended more upon one's own 
efforts in privacy and in solitude. Aii classes of Parivr&jakas were, however, at 
me In taking to the life of Wanderer as the indi^ensable requisite for spiri- 
tual life. A limit to their wandering was set oi^y by the conditions of the season. 
In rains, they had to keep to fixed habitations, lest by wandering they should tread 
upon sprouting life and be thus led to sins» of violence. There were also 
cod^ of discipline for each eff these dmm oi asoeticst viz, the Patmokkha f<t the 
Buddhists, the Ayiramga for the Jainas, and the BhikshuSutra of different schools 
for the Bifihraa:^8 (P&emi, te 3, 110, 111). ^ ^ 

14. There a slight discr^jancy* between the Buddhist and the Jaina tradi- 
tion with regard to the family and ancestry of Chandragupta Maurya. According to 
the former, he bdbnged to the family of the Oiief of the ' Peacock-dan ' (Monyu) 
and his father was a Chief himself, while according to the latter, hi^ maternal 
grandfather was the Headman (mayah^era) of the community of ^Peacock-rearers” 
(Moraimaga). The late Jaina writers thus aHisidered Chanidragupta to belong 
to a professional caste and not to any tribe or dafi from which it may be assumed 
that they had no authentic information ^bbilt'the nature of the connection, if any, 
between the peacock and the name df the emperor's? family. There is also nothing 
on record to show what the earlier Jaina. wntci^ knew about the same. 

' ' ‘sigd&alce dan-iame Moraposaga (Skt 

Mayump&skakab) SukMmdhS, it- is 

pfeitepe Moriyd, that has 
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come to otir notice so far. In Pali literature, the word Mmiyi occurs invariabiy 
as the name of a Kshatriya tribe; "and It- a.ppears from the Vamatikappakisim 
(p. 119, IL 10-16. Sinh. Ed.), the Mahabodkipmma (p, 98, P. T. S.), the M&ku- 
mthsa of Moggallina (v. 94&-101^) and other Pali works that the Moriyas were 
a branch of the ;^yas who ha;d sefBxated themselves from tlie main body, shortly 
before the death of the Buddha, The tradition is so persistent and is also so 
consistent that it may be difficult, to' 'see eye, to eye with Ptof. B. M. Baraa, when 
he brushes it aside as the result of the " Skyn-phobia ' of the Buddhists (Jnd, 
Ctdt.y X. p. 32). When the Kosaian king Vidudabha threatened to massacre the 
8akyas, some of the Sakyan nd^leis along with their families and followers entered 
into a forest of Pippala trees {Pippkalivam) somewhere in the stib-montane tract 
of the Himalayas, while others migrated to other parts of Northern India. Those 
who had talcen refuge in the aforesaid forest, adopted the name Moriyd (from 
Pali Moray ' a peacock’), because of the abundance of peacocks in their ne^v settle- 
ment Strange though it may seem, the adoption of a totemistic name by those 
migrants was nothing but an artifice to avert the impending national calamity,, by 
passing themselves off as one of the many Austro- Asiatic tribes living in the hills 
and jungles of the vast Gangetic ba^, such as the Ajas (Goat Clan), the Sigrus 
(Horse-radish dan), the (Bird Clan), the Tarakshas (Hyena Qan), 

the KuUngas (Sparrow-hawk Clan) jand the like, mentioned in ancient literature. 
But this/ clever mse to conceal the idattity was entirely misunderstood by the 
later authorities recording the Modyan tradition, as is evident from the fact that 
the Jaina writers were led to beHeve that the Moriyas were a community erf 
‘Peacock-raisers’, {Moraposaga) . Grammatically sp^Mng, the Prakrit ' Mora- 
posagd* is a rational inteipretation of the Pali Moriya, if we stand only on the 
etymological meaning of the latter. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas draws our attention to the fact that the surname Mautya 
as borne by Chandragupta, is explained by the Indian authorities as meaning 
‘ son of Mum’, who is described as a concubine of the king Nanda, while “ a more 
flattering account makes the Mauryas an Himalayan offshoot of the noble sect of 
the ^akyas, the race of the Buddha” (Ca-m^. Hist, of Ind.y i. p. 470). How for a 
Hindu king, it could be a flattering account^ whether more or less, to be described 
as the son of a concubine passes comprehension, though we admit that the same 
was not the case with some of the non-Hindu rulers of India. To what extent the 
Hindu rulers were sensitive to the purity of their descent, is eddent even from 
the fact that led to the masaJacre of the ^kyas mentioned above. But surely all 
the Indian authorities do not agree that the emperor Chandragupta Maurya was 
the son of Mutia. While some of them inform us that he was the grandson of 
Mura, others want us to believe that he was' her son. We are also at a loss to 
find out, where exactly Mura has been mentioned as a concubine of King Nanda 
as stated by Dr. Thomas ; for, so far as we know, she has been represented either 
as the qu^* of the last Nanda king or as the morganatic wifef of King Nanda 
Sarvarthasiddhi, the founder bf the royal house of the Nandas. But can we 
possibly accept the theory that Chandragupta or his father was called Maurya^ 
because he .was the ‘ son of Mura * ? According to Papini, the regular metr<nymic 

*Cf. Vishm^-Purana Commentary of Ratnagarbha C Chandraguptmi"' : Nan- 
darvdm patnyantarasya Mmdsamjnasya putfam, Maurymdm pratharmm). This 
work does not appear to be earlier than the first half of the eighteenth cent. 

tCf. U pod gat a in the Mudrdtdkphasa Commentary of Dhuiudhiraja and also 
Ravinartaka’s Chdpakyakathd {v. 9)^ 
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f«TO hr thf '4in ol !Viuii u Mmusk uv. L 113 ; cL SiM. Kmirn,, 1116), but BOt 
Mmtyah uliicli li ih} t^nly regular patronyuiie toon for the '»ii of Mura* (iv. 
i 151 : M**.* Jil-o m the same: SMdh. Ktmm., 117S)* We ar«^ thus, 

left Ici the nro iirifiiB of the stimame Mmnym, It may be* taken 

either as ihe patn^iyfuic of llie ‘.son d Miirt' and of liis lineal descendants or 
m ilic phoiktir variant in :xiii>krit of the Pali surname Aforiya 
7iya .fytf y XoHr Of tlic orly Saiiskrii writers, in whose works the word 
il#ff«rya hiu artiKilly found lo occur, has taken it to k? a metronymic form 
as has IxH'ii c!<inr liy ilnnr o.icassors Ixdoriging to the skih cent. A.i>. and after. 

In S;iiiskrii literal lire, ilie word Msutya occm for the ftrat time in the 
Miihubhih:tx:i of Ihiiahjali i*. ISl BX. tL Patanjali m Patuni, v. 3. and 
later on, in ihc liisuwical iiortiini of the original Bkavishya-PuT3$a (r, 260 aj),) 
to signify ilie Iiupnial Maiirya ciynasly. As the word Mmiyu (pi.) has been 
found lo occur twice in the original Buddhist Canon, viz, in the post-Nlrvapa por- 
tion of the Ma!»piriBibl»iia»Suliania {Btiha-NMy^, ii. k>. 166-167. F. T. S.), 
cOTipikd OTietime belwcm B.c. 483 and 383, and in the Nandapeta-vatthu {Feta- 
vaUhu, p. 57. P. T. S.}, camposed about B.a 247, there cannot possibly be any 
doubt that ii is the oldest form of that tribal name which has been differently 
represimted In different languages, viz. Mmtydh in Sanskrit Muriyd, Murm and 
M0f% and even Mmiyi, In Prakrit, and M&riei In Greek (fliiKfi, Murm and 

The asscHdaiiofi of Chandnigupla’s family with the peacock is not only evident 
from the authoritative Buddhist and Jaina works, but also from the monuments 
of the Jv'Iauryan and the poet-hiauryan period The peacock enrign of the royal 
iKsnse of the Mauxy^as, about four inches in length, has been found in the Lauriya- 
Nandangarh j^liar of Afoka, in the unpolished portion below the ring-like projec- 
tion buried undar the gioynd and a pair of peacod^ is to be seen on either side 
of the lowest ardiitrave of the Ea^ Gateway (outer face) of the Great Stupa at 
Sanchi, representing the scene of Asoka's visit to the Bodhi-tree. In the pairs 
of peacodi, Griinwedel finds a spedal allusion to the Maurya dynasty, since the 
peacock was the canting badge of that royal family {Buddhist Art in India, p. 70 ; 
cf. Mmuments of Sanchi, Mardiall and Foucher^ ii* Pi. 42, see the explanatory 
note on the B<Atom Lintd). 

In the narrow compass of this paper, it will not be possible for us to assess 
further the historical value of the Buddhist tradition relating to the origin of 
Chandragupta, which Dr. F. W. Thomas has stnnmarily dismissed as a * flattering 
account *. We diould, therefore, be content with examining two more facts wMch 
have a direct bearing on the subject under dii^cussaon. Firstly, the Theravadins 
aver that the Moriyas as a separate tribe, canio into existence diortly before the 
death of the Buddha ; and their aJflirmation seems to receive vduable support 
from the fact that, unlike the other autonomous tribes, nowhere in the Sermons 
of that great sainri the Moriyas even incidentally have been referr^ to. ^Seicond y, 
the reason tbat appears to have led the later Sanskrit writers, Viiaa^a^tta, 
Somadeva, Kshemendra, Iravi Chikyar, Ananta Kavi, phuipdiraja, and Ratna- 
garhha, to a^ume that Oiandiagupta was a sdon of the Nanda family, is a passf- 

~ • This ^ pointed oat by iw to Dr. Radhatoud 

wilting his book on Cha^ragupta Maurya and Hts Tmes now p. 16). K maj 
be noted here that the metronymic form Maureyab which we can have by the 

^ptobn of m }fl> 
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(Chmkiagum se mmmk Ctiaadragupta grew up among the 

village boys whom he dominated by '-Ms: superior bearings and signs of gneat- 
ness, Chanakya happened to .ccme' to the village again after a long inter-- 
vab which he had profitably employed by ■ stxretly collecting gold by means 
of metallurgical process in which he was an adept id}mubik}iii)J^* He was 
particularly struck by Chandragupta*s behaviour, which seemed to mark him 
out for kingship. He saw iiim^ already playing the rdle of a king at games 
with the other village boys, like one proficient in statecraft [raymue), and 
tested him by asking for some present,^® As the boy was prepared to grant 
it then and there, Ci&nakya asked for the cows but feared, lest he might 


age in the Puratias, which tells us that the ruler*? after Mahapadma Nanda ‘ will be 
of Sudra origin' C tatah prabhriti rdjdno bhavhhydh Sudrayonayak ' ) , The vague- 
ness of this statement scoupled with the fact that the word Maurya cannot be 
■equated grammatically to the Pali word Moriya, must have led those later Sanskrit 
writers to conclude that both the Nandas and the Maury as were Sudras. They 
should have, however, borne in mind that a strong champion of the imrndkama- 

dharma like Kautilya, who strove so hard to exterminate the iSudra royal family, 

would be least expected to raise a 3udra to the throne (cf. Artkas., Bk. i. Ch. iii ; 

viii. Ch. ii ; and Colophon), and that the word Maurya can never be used in 

Sanskrit as a regular metronymic form for the ' vSon of Mura h 

The introduction of Mura as a historical character in Sanskrit literature, 
whether as the mother or the grandmother of Chandragupta, to explain the 
.surname Maurya^ is a hoax that has confounded the Indian and European scholars 
alike ; and the sooner we realize this mischief of the later pandits, the better for 
our successors in the field of historical research. 

15. Cf. Hemachandra : 

“ Smarnopdrjanckihiyd Chdi^kya 'pi paribhraman | 
gaveshayitwndrehhe dhdtuvddavisdraddn " \ \ 

(Parts,, viii. 241) 

Chfla 3 Lafcya*s proficiency in Metallurgy (Sulbadkdtusdstra) and Inorganic Che- 
mistry is amply borne out by the knowledge exhibited by him in his Arthasdstra 
(Bk, ii. Chaps, xii, xiii, and xiv). The Sulbadhdtusdstra referred to in the Anka- 
mstra is no longer extant. Chaiiakya also appears to have utilized his knowledge 
of metals, non-metals, and their compounds in studying their effects on the human 
system and to have written a separate treatise incorporating the results of the 
same. That valuable work had disappeared from India long ago without leaving 
any trace behind, though it was known to the early Arab writers to whose country 
it had migrated like so many other Sanskrit works (Zachariae, Wkner Zeitschrift 
fur die {Kunde des Mmgerdandes, xxviii. p. 206 f. ; the Arabic form of the name 
Chinjakya ' is * Sanaq ') . 

16, Cf. Moggallana : 

Ddrakeh ' eva nikkhamma Chandragutto kumdraka | 
gopahddrakd dtsvd ndyakam akurum tato 1 1 
Rddaklldvkaycm Mlam kUanto $a kumdrdko [ 
sempati amackche cha katv^a gopdladdrake ] [ 
kekkhi uparujddi-adMkdram akdrayi ] 
majjhe tesam say cm eva kkattiya va nisidati^' 1| 

CMoMv,, V. 110^112). 
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not Ix^ abk to carry unqrijostrd. Cliandragupta retorted that the earth 
was for tin- h«ot> {fhghhafja puhm). The answer impressed Chapakya 
so much with the lx<y’s ijualiiy for kingship that he could not resist the temp- 
tation os inquiring abwit his identity from his playmates. They informed 
him that Ch.'intlraffuptJi was the son of a Pmmajaka {' ParmayagffpuUo 
ml. 'ntu?, coming to know that Chandragupta was the same boy whose 
mother had helixtl by him in the guise of a Pativrdjaka, Charjakya 

promist'd to make him king f pmu ju (e rdydijam karemi ’). He then made 
away with the Ijoy funlnvitli from that place (so tem satnmi 

With the richt'S he Iwd accumulatal by his knowledge of metallurgy, 
Chapakya now began preparations for overthrowing the king Nanda.^® By 
sixiading money lavishly, he recruited men {logo milio) for his army and 
invtBted {roMymhj the city of Ktaliputra. King Nanda, however, with 
Itis superior military strength, surroundcdi the army of Chapakyh and com- 
pletely destroyed ibhaggo) his vastly inferior forces. At this sudden and 
unexpected reverse of fortune, both Chandragupta and Chasjakya took to 
flight with their army scattered. The king then sent some of his officers 
on horseback in their pursuit {essehim packchhao laggd purisa) with a view 
to putting an end to their ambitious career. When one of the punsuersf was 
about to overtake them, Cfajakya concealed C3Tandragupta in a tank that 
was near and thickly overgrown with lotus (paumnisem^e chhubbhitta), 
and himself assumed the guise of a washerman {rayao jSo).'^^ When the 
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which it had been served to him The mother of the boy, an old lady 
(therl), who had also served the same frugal meal to her other sons, scolded 
him saying that he was as stupid as Chaijakya and did not know how to 
eat {' Chat^akkamamgula \ bhottum pi m janasi’). Cteloakya, who was 
exceedingly surprised to hear his name mentioned and the compliments paid 
to him in so glowing a term, appeared before the old lady and adced her 
what she meant by that comparison. Then said she, “ Don’t you know tot 
that fool of a Cirapakya without securing his rear, rashly invested the capital 
of Nanda with an inadequate force and brought defeat on himself? He 
should have started the campaign right from the frontiers, which he should 
have first consolidated C pasmi padkamam gheppanitil before advancmg 
into the interior of the kingdom. So this greedy boy also, instead of eating 
the rice-gruel gradually from the sides, hurriedly eats into the hotter middle 
with his fingers, which are thus bumt.”=- 

Profiting by her suggestion {tmh paribhaviya) , Chapakya now altered 
his strategy. He then went to Himavatkuta {EimavmiitakudoM) and made 
alliance {mettikayaj with its ruler named Parvata (Pavvao raya) by promi- 
sing that the kingdom of the dispossessed Nanda would be equally divided bet- 
ween him and Chandragupta V Namdararjam samam sametiam vibham- 
jayamo’).^^ Parvata agreed to the terms laid down by him {padivoifnam 

21 Hemachandra takes vilevt {ScL vilepi, ‘rice-gruel’) in the sense of 
■ rabba (probably to same as to HincB rabe).^ It might be a preparation of granu- 
lated flour cocied with milk and sugar (Pans., viii. 296). 

22 For the Buddhist version of the story of to old woman and her son, see 
VwhsatthappakSsM (p. 123, U. 6-15. Sinh. Ed.) and MoggaMna’s Mahavamsa 

’ M^'^taording to the Buddhi^ trachtion, Parvata was the son of Eng Dhana- 

' uh r» I ^ Silili Ed) In the Brahxnanical tradition, he 

STLTwK and CLcd of th. 

SjJbTthe dinatist Viakladatla in his M»*Sra,»o.« (second lall ^ 
lastofinoosidtolM (c. 1660 iJ).), md the 

C-U.. ira-M) «P« «»th 

of the Mlechchhas, whose kingdom lay duped 

north-west) of Mflipitn. sC XN^da ki.Ji.«t he 

by Chanakya with the false hope of getting a ^are oi n 

invaded Magadha with his' army com^^_ fl^ians) Kiintas (tribes- 

(Scythians), KSmbojas (? „ tribesraai irf Tehri-Garhwal), 

. men ,of Tibeto-Bumian origin), Khasas • (polyandrous , g^baras 

Kulutas (Koltaa of the western Himalayas, frontier), and Huoas, 

(Austro-Asiatics), BSU^as <tnbe^ oP ^ Pataliputra 

and killed all to mne Nandas in bato- He _lhm P to 

and conspred oodd pufhis plan into action, 

bimsetf the entire Nanda kmgdom, , intact with a vishakanya 

he lost his Efe frcrni to efferts of pofsmi tiitogh Physi^^^ 



I fact, sent by Rakshasa to kill Chandragupta but was 
that treacherous Mlechchha king for the very same 

ies Parvata with Parva, the eleventh king of the 
mentioned in the BaiiddhaparvatiyavamsavaU, on the 
the seventh kin^ Jitedasti, the Buddha visited Nejal, 
th Sthunka, Asoka also visited that country {Pceris., 
ind. Ant., vii, p. 90; xiii. p. 412). Parval might have 
andragupta, for Sthunka, great-grandson of the former, 
mporaries. 

of Parva alias Panchem, the lltb 
an! astute pc^itidau and 


While we do not question the historidty 
.rata king of Gokai^a, it passes comprehension, how 
ategist like Chitaakya could count so much on thd imlitary a^Mtance of a ter- 
ror Mongoloid ruler of a hill-state for overthrowing the last Nanda king, when 
e war-veterans under Alexander, who had brought under thar heels the vast 
ict of Asia stretching from the Hellespont to the H^hasis waver^ for want 
confidence in their Success against the most powerful Kmg of 

rasioi and the Gangaridai, and ultimately retired dmost fr^ the 
nsdom. That makes us suspect whether the later Jama writers (c. 2^^150 a.d.) 
ive truly depicted the court tradition of the Impenal Mauryas, when ^ey rfr 
resented Parrata to be ‘a mountain-chief’ {parvaliko raja) and the ruler of the 
[imalayas’ (Himavaimtap&rthivah) . Ava&. Sut. IVpt.], p. m; Pans., ^ ’ 

f Sukhab. “ Sao Himavamtakudam, tattha Pavvao raya ; Avassaya Chum, 

, 564). There is no infonnation on record to show what the earlier Jama wnters 
new about Parvata ; nor is there any reference to that king in the Katha litera- 

^Thl'Mmkumdris, ‘Daughters of Indra’, who are otherwise u^wn to 
Hindu mythology, have been identified by Hemachandra with 
Seven Mother-goddesses’ (Ports., viii. 3(B ; Avas. Chup., p._o64; Sukhab. on 
Uttaraj iii 1.). Oddly enough, there are two groups of the Saptamatpkas, me, 
“o i MMimM (ii. 229. 10), viz, KSM, Mttni Brmha 

Aryl, Palala, and Vaimitra, and the other, according to the Pwrarias ( Agni,_ 
ivikandeya Vaiaha, Devi, etc.) and certain religious works of the Saiv^, viz. 
BrahnSm^Calso Biahim) Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vai^w, Varahi, Indraaji 
Amdri).' and Chamiuida ; and it is diffi^t to ascertain whi_ch ^yas 

flfimitted bv the Jainas to be ' the daughters of Indra. Both the g^rouiB ^ o 
SaptamatrihSs are believed to be the nurses or prelectors of 
and the 'War-god of the Hindu pantheon ; but while in Saivism, the second group 

is worshipped with Scanda, we have no einden^ to testify ^ 

with the saiue eod. It) niay be noted here that with the excep- 
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unable to bear the strain of the siege any longer, approached the ascetic and 
a^ed him, how long it would still continue. ■ He replied, “ As long as the 
city's tutelary goddesses remain here” The citizens tlius being duped, dug 
out the circle of deities and had them removed from the city i'mmviym), 
whereupon Chaiiakya sent a message to Parvata and Chandragupta asking 
them to invest it at once.. When the overjoyed citizens had been completely 
ihromi off their guard, the besieging army returned and invested the dty 
afresh, -which now fell (gahiymk naymam). Under Chai^akya's leadership, 
the army tlien extended its conquests ^ as to occupy the territory of Nanda 
as far as Pataiipuira.-*^ Next the two leaders, Parvata and Chandragupta, 
marched with their army to%vards Nanda's capital, the city of Pataliputra, 
and besieged it {PMaliputtam tao whiyani). When the city was stormed, 
King Nanda surrendered near the gate called Dharmadvara and entreated 
Chanakya to save his Chaiiakya permitted him to leave the city 

loading his chariot with all the riches that it could cany. King Nanda took 
with him his two wives, his daughter, and as much wealth as he could carry 
in his chariot and left die city. On the way, Iiis daughter (? Durdhara or 
Suprabha) fell in love at first sight with Chandragupta {kannd niggach- 
chkmitl puna puna Chmhdaguttmh paloei), who also responded to her ges- 
'•ture. ■■ .. 

The amorous behavicmr of his daughter did not escape the notice of 
King Nanda. He gladly permitted her to marry Chandragupta by svayam- 
vara, as she was a Kshatriya princess.-’^ Thus, having her father’s consent 

tion of CMmupda, each of the seven HHvine-mothers of the second group is but 
the deified female energy of some prominent male god of the Hindu pantheon. 

Being the protectors of the War-gpd, "the Seven Mother-goddesses' were be- 
lieved by the ancient Hindu kings to protect a sovereign who taices refuge in 
them. Epigraphic evidence tends to show that the Kadamba and the Chalukya 
kings of the earlier period recognized the Saptamdtnkds and Skandai as) their tute- 
lary deities {Ind, Ant,, vi. pp. 27 and 74 ; vii. p. 162 ; xiii. p. 137 f.) . As stated 
by Hemachandra, even a town was believed to be invulnerable, if ‘the Seven 
Mother-GoddesBCS)’ were worshipped there! (ParU., viii. 303 ff.). Public worship of 
this group of deities in certain towns amply borne out by the lithic records dis- 
covered at Gangdhar and Bihar Sharif (Cor, Ins, Ind., iii. pp. 49 and 76). 

2a a. Paris., viii 311412. 

26. * Dharmadvara* st&xis to be the same as * Mahddvdra' of the Nidana- 
kathi of the JataM (i. p. 63, Fau^lFs Ed. and * Brahmadvdta* of Kautilya’s 
Arthasdstra (Bk. ii. Ch. iv). The rignificance of the word ' Dhammadm a* in the 
passage, Namdo Dhammadmam maggdi** {Sv^hcdr,), is not difficult to under- 
stand ; but Hanachandra appears to have put a new meaning to it, when^ he say^ 
**dharmadvdrmnaydchishta*\ i.e,, “prayed for a lawful or siafe passage. {Paris,, 
viii 314 ; Avas. Chun,, p. 564, I 13, “ Dhammaduvaram ”) . 

27. No d^te inforniation is available regarding the caste of the Nine Nandas. 
According to the Jaina tradition, the first Nanda, who succeeded king Udayin, was 
the son of a oourtezan by a barber named Dh®frti and evidently therefore was of ffie 
barber caste C ganikakukshiianmd* and * mintakumdra* Paris., vi. 231-232; 

[VpLh>p, VividharnnkaMpa,.^, 
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to marry, the princess got down and attempted to get into Chandi’agnpta’s 
chariot ; and as she was doing so, nine spokes of the wheel gave way (mm 
anagdi bhagga). Chandragupta took it to be an ill omen and therefore re- 
quested her to get down amamgalam' tti nivdriyd tenmh). Chanakya, 
however, considered it to be a good omen and allowed her to get into the 
chariot. He informed Chandragupta that the breaking of nine spokes por- 
tended that his dynasty would continue for nine generations after him (‘ nma 
purisajugdy^i tujjhmh vmhso 


Jina Vija,ya, i, p. 68). For, according to the VishnupurdxLa and other authoritative 
text^ it is the caste of the father, and not of the mother, that determines the caste 
of a child, whether born in lawful wedlock or not mdtd bhastrd pituh putta yena 
jMah sa eva sah” Vishnu, iv... 10, 12 ; cf. Arthas., Bk. iii. Ch. vii). The information 
preserved in Jaina literature cannot possibly be an instance of odium theologkum 
for, while the Nine Nandas have nowhere been represented as antagonistic to Jain- 
ism, at least one of them appears to have been a great supporter of that religion 
(Hathigumplid Inscription of Khdravela, 1 . 12). In support of the Avassaya tradi- 
tion, which both Haribhadra and Hemachandra have followed, it may foe mentioned 
here that when Alexander the Great was gathering information about the king of the 
Prasioi and the Gangaridai, evidently a Nanda king,Poros is said to have informed 
him that the ruler of those two nations was hated and despised by his subjects, be- 
cause of the meanness of his origin, for he was the son of a barber (Curtius, Alex,, 
Bk. ix. Ch, ii ; Dio'ddros., BibL Hist,, Ch. xciii) ; and it appears that the same opinion 
was also maintained by Chandragupta (Plutarch, Lives, Ch. Ixii) . Again, when the 
Pur anas characterize the first Nanda as a ' Sudrdgarbhodbhavah * (Bhdgavata) and 
bis descendants as the ‘ Sudrd bhumipdldJt" (Vkhyu), the Jaina tradition only 
receives additional confirmation ; for originally the barbers were considered to be 
a How-caste' people C hlnajdchcho* Jdtaka, ii. p. 5, FaushblFs Ed.), following a 
‘filth-cleaning' pursuit (himjachcho *mdamajj<mo* nahdpHaputto, Jdt,, iii. p. 452), 
and were undoubtedly classed amongst tho^ iSudras who were allowed to live within 
the pale of the Aryan society (' Siidrai^mmiravasitdndm \ P^uini, ii. 4. 10 ; cf. 
Amarctkosa, Sudravarga, 10), whatever might be the theories regarding their origin 
or social grade, which were started at a later period {ui{dhvandpita, Ndpita, Adko 
ndpita, cf. Suta-Samkitd of the Skandapurdm, I. xii. 15, 32. Anand. Sans. Series). 

But this cumulative evidence pointing to the low origin of the Nandas has been 
practically set at naught by certain later writers, such as Visakhadatta, Iravi 
Chakyar, and Phunicjhiilaja, according to whom the Ten Nandas, viz, King Sarvartha- 
siddhi Nanda and his nine sons (nava Nanddh) were true-born 'Kshatriyas, What 
had led thosJe scholars to increase the number of the Nandas and' represent them to 
be Kshatriyas, is not known ; but we cannot possibly praise Hemachandra of being 
consistent, when Be has used the word ' Kskatriya-kanyd* with reference to the 
daughter of the last Nanda (Paris., viii. 320), forgetting that he himself has des- 
cribed elsewhere the eldest of the Nine Nandas as the ' son of a barber, begotten 
on a courtezan' (Paris,, vi. 231-232). 

No key to the solution of this historical problem has been afforded by the Bud- 
dhist authorities. According to the V^ihsatthappakdsinl, Ugga^na, the eldest of the 
nine brothers and founder of the royal house of the Nandas’, 'belonged to some un- 
known family (‘^lesam hi jeftho pano mMtakulassa puttor see p. 117, ll. 13-14. 
Sinfi. Ed). 

OQ Ti- i'q fmm TJttaraiihavam tradition as recorded by Deven- 
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riisndraKupta and Parvata then entered the royal palace (rmlmM) 
rmnmnied by Chanakya, where they divided between themselves the king- 
S t vLt riches of the «-hing N»d.. 1= the priace &hg 

a girl of exciuisite beauty and became enamoured of her. As he 
™ted L desire to have her as his consort, Chajakya =* once h^ 

^ Snns for their marriage. Unfortunately, that virgin was a poison 
ic^kmimva) * and although Chapakya himself had discovered that 
f t he approved of the marriage knowing fully its consequmce. During 
!h ri^remony before the sacred fire {aggipmiyamchmje) , when Parvata ^iz- 
S was affected by the poison exuding through her perspuation 
ri iJetn to succumb to its fatal effects {visaparhao manumaraddho). 
f vt/^^bv the dying mans pathetic cry. when Chandragupta came to Ins 
f ‘ run:bhami’ tti vavusio) by a remedy, he was frowned 

STby SaS AS .0 anridohr was given, Parvats ««. 

Ehus acquirsd withoat any trouble the tenitmes of both 
XT Parvata (do vi rajjmi tassa jaym) and placed Chandragupta 

Srone This event took place on the expiry of hundred 
0^vTye0s reckoning from the date of the earthly deliverance (mm 

of Lord Mahavira.*" 

gupta, the founder of the house, ^d h« “ HemaSndra has evidently Mtowed 
SLce with the Avassnya tradition 326 ; Chm. 

(“ i3mi pumshayugm rmva p^rSms which have preserved 

p. 565 ; Avas. Silt. [VrtL], p. . ajj^gg ^ Matsya, Visk^u, and Bhagavala, 

and U’two. vi., Fdy« and Bra^rr^da, 

old king Sarvaithaaddhi NaMa, Jf™f^j^f^ndragupta would be snared by 
maiden to the Suganga Palace ® the effects of poison by com- 
ber exquiate beauty and , stratagem was discovered by Chanaliya, 

ing into physical contact with her- Parvataka, and the latter lost his 

who had her sent instead to lus (,1). an Indian queen in 

Ufe throu^ her. Acwdmg to the ^ ^ potoi-maiden as 

OTder to take revffige on ‘l„o’ ^ saved by his master Aristotle, 

Dresent * but the life of that Macedofnia ^ 4 . c P VT Tawnev* i* P* 

who foiled the trick in time ^ta (2ncl cent. a.d.), 

note). In dealing with . vhhakanya charged .with poison to 

has also admitted the fact that the sy ^ through having carnal knowledge 

such an extent that a man h^nimkvMasun mtah!' SusrutaSamhita^ 

of her C' vhhakanyopayogadva ksha^m ^ 

■ ' , - .Kaipa^lima, i 3). ^ 

paltckapanekaiadadHke viii. 3W.> , : , , ^ 
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It has been pointed out by Dr. Jaoobi (PariL, Intro, p. xx), that the date ol 
Chandragupta’s accesaon as given by Hemachandra, viz, 155 y^rs after iht a^se 
of Mahavira, has been confirmed by Bhadresvara, who in his kakavah writes; 

“ Evam cha Mahaviramuttisamayao ■nuchhem-e (uchca- 

hime) Naindavaxmse Chmhdagutto raya jau tti.” *u ^ * 1 , tvt a 

■ ■ It is evident therefore that Bhadresvara, too, is of opimon that the Nanua 

dynasty was exterminated and Chandragupta was placed on the throne on the 
expiry of 155 years reckoning from the date of the earthly dehver^ce of 

Mahavira. This traditional date, however, has been discountenanced by a 

of other Jaina works, such as the Vichmasrem Hanvmisa-Purim, ff 

kdpa, nnhoddh&ra-Prakimaka, and according to which Mal.d- 

vira died 215 years before the Mauryas came to power (bO y^rs for Pal^a 
yems for the Nandas). All these works were composed at different periods ranging 
from the 8th to the 14th century, like the Pariszshtaparvan and the Kahaiali mm- 

^'"""^^S^accesaon of Chandragupta cannot be dated, ^rlier to RC. ^4 he 
having met Alexander the Great in the Punjab, m B.C. 326 or in toe first of 
5 ^ 325 as an ordinary individual and not as the king of the Prasioi and the 
Gangari&i (Plutarch, Lives, Ch. Ixii), the date of 
Heimchandra and Bhadresvara, cannot possibly be earlier to B.C. 479 
iS^SS. As the Buddha died in B.C. 483, he should be considered to have pr^ 

deceased Mahavira by at least four years, if B.C. 479 Sha 

toe latter’s death. But toe case was lUst toe reverse. For, not only the Buddh 

and his personal attendant Sariputra who predeceased him, knw of the ^ 

MahavirT at Pava and the schism in the 

were extremely anxious, lest the infection should spread m 

and its members might behave in the same manner 

TmMikdyu, iii. pp. 209 ff. P. T. S.). The fact may ^ proved in another 
I J. Chuni a Sammiuddesa (novice) in toe Buddhist Oto ^ ^ 

spend toe rainy recess at Pava (Pdvdyam vassavMho) like ^ x^nda 

toe Buddha at Sama^, a village in the Sakya country, and mfoms Anto 
tliat Nigantha Nataputta (Mahavira) has passed away recently at Pava (Powyowr 
adhunS^dkOto hoti), that on his death, his foUow^s have 
two hi^tile groups {dvedhikarat^ bka^m&ta) 

and that their quarrel has taken sudi a senous turn that they we now atog 
each other {vivMapanna mnarKtdinam mukhasatUh vitudanta vihamntt). ^ 
toe two brethren in their anxiety to preserve the integrity and pre^ige of t e u - 
dhist Samgha, approached thdr master to discuss the matter wito him the Bu^to 
delivered two lectures to them, of which one was specially addressed to Chtinda 
and toe other, to his personal attendant Ananda. Of toe two lectur^, toe jonpr 
one which was delivered to Chunda, came to be recorded by toe Dighabhapakas 
[Digha-Nmya, iii. pp. 117-;i41. P. T. S.). while the shorter one wMto was meant 
foe Ananda by the Majjhimabhanakas {Majjhima-Nikaya, 11 . pp. 243-251. r. i- 
S.). Thus, if we are to believe in toe Jaina tradition as recorded in tte Kdpa- 

■ sMfTd (§1^), that Mabavira passed away in the 4th month of the rainy recess, 
in toe 7to fortnight, in toe dark fortnight of Karttika on its 15to day (DivaE day), 
in toe secretariat buildings of King HasJtipala at Papa (Kva), we shall have to 
arimit toat he predeceased toe Buddha, for toe latter is definitely known to have 
discussed toe future of his Samgha wito one who had also spent toe mny months 
in toe very game town as Mahavira, and was therefore fully posted wito toe latest 
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The secular works of the Jainas in Prakrit and Sanskrit present at least 
two streams of tradition relating to Chandragupta and Chaiiakya, of which 
is special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the Uttarajjhayam 
° the otlier to the Jaina Kathii literature. The Ai)sssfl 3 -a tradition, again, 
^essentially the same as that of the VUarajjMyam. though it differs from 
the latter in minor details. The germs of these two traditions are traced 
rilie Nijiuttis, or concise metrical explanations, cm the two scr^tural te^s 
mentioned above. They were subsequently developed by the addito of a 
variety of episodes by tlie earlier Jaina scholars, who have, it is beheved 
faithfully praerved the story' as was told to them by their teachers in the 
lla Church. Thae stories or, more praisely, narrative themes, thus rema n- 
S to memory for many centuria. during which period they were transmitt^ 
fv successive teachers i vachaka) through oral method. For how Kmg exach 
ijthe traditions relating to Chandragupta and Chapakya 
in memory, is difficult 'to ascertain ; but it cannot possibly be after 

'Tho. sne^ested bv Bhadresvara and Hemachandra for the accessicm cA 

Ctendragapa Mto'. (aV. m), » ^ 

able is, that the period intervening _ _ 

gioTi of Chandragupta Maiirya was in tcc v^ars. We are, of course, 

advertently recorded by some late ^ the date when the 

not to a position of his miter Chmiakya, first appeared 

youthful Chandragupta, under die gui kmfrdom a few years before he 

I ^le pf a rebd to too S ia' .i ■»*... <>« 

actually ascended the thtme jl acmrftog to the 

S 1 »°or S'n.Sw^tS'^ddi tototot pcsslhly be an unacc^dable 

historical proposition- „ jju-.o, w been fixed by Wilhelm Geiger, 

[B. C. 483 as the year of Buddha's deato^ tS 13^0! all the available 
I. F. Feet, and D. M. de Z. ^ned K»is» to Mapdh, 

cbronological data g,,, century A.D [Mahavamsa, Geiger, Intro, 

and Ceylon up to the end of the fito ^ ^ 9 g 4 . 9 g 6 ; 1909, pp. 

pp. xxiiff., P* T. S. Trans, , > * • * » investigations in 

Iff,, pp. 323 ff. ; to’Ceyto. the Buddha Era commencing 

tWs cBrection have revealed the fart ‘ ^ century, when a reform of 
from B.C 483 was to use up to toe do^ ^ the 15to 

the calendar took place, b.c. 544 t^g no 67 PP- 141fi-)- According 

(John M.Seriaveratoe./.i?. AS.. Ceylon ^ ^ 1909, 

to Fleet, the Buddha pa^ed ^ ^ resent writer, took place on Sunday, 

p. 22), while the same event, according -n H29 230) Takakusu informs us 

Aprd k 483 hC. (D. R. «> *»’ 

that toe ‘ dotted record’ kept up at ^ 439 ,=, 975 ) (/. R. A. S-, 

975 dots, and. hence, the is not unexpected, condd^ 

19t». p. 51). The occurrence of ^ it 

^toe crude method of ket^ung toe record toe length or m ^ ^ ^ , 

,’Md been k^l ■ ' . k/'' ; • “ ' ' ' '' ; 
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ValabhS Cbund. of De^xddhi S 

qqs vears after the demise of Mahavira (died c. 486 B.C.), for the pu^e oi 
and recording the sacred scriptures of the Swlarebaia Srddtafc as 

well as their commentaries. ..a, j 

The first occurrence of the Chandragupta tradition as ^ written r^orf 
is very prcbahly in dte « (««) « 

basis ^ ^“^rTsSiTtheVidyfidhar^^ {gachchha) wrote the 

l a. 1 ■ Tf- le hf» found in his Avasyakasutra Vjitn, a oansmi 
ra^entary on the Atassaya. the second Mulasutta ^toi^iShTn 

St tSt^i.rsar’sr^ t 

certain emendations in the manner preferred by his teacners 

"wS^—sed about U65 by H— ra « . 
an Awendin to his rristeWiScidh#»rMteS»d^ j tt may 

the *»s«y« narrative of Haribhadra and consists of » 

be noted toe that the noition of the tradiUoi which relates to peri^ 
Jter the consecration of Chandragupta, whether recorded by Hanbhadra 
by Devendragapin, is not of much value in history. 

The other stream of tradition which is special to the Jama Acffefi htera- 
t„rp k best represented by the Brhatkathakoia of Harisheiia,^® the Amdhma^ 
MUUKTdMU of preblEChandra, ““ 

and the Kathdkosa of Srichandra.^ Regarding the literary chacarter of 
these works, it may be said that the KatMkosas of Hansh^a and Nemi- 
Stlre composed in metrical Sanskrit and that of Siichandra, m metrical 
Prakrit No Kathakola in Prakrit prose containing the tradition has com 
to light so far, the ond in Sanscrit prose being that of Prabhac^dra. ^ 
these four KMhSkosas, the earliest and perhaps the most important is t 

31. Cfj Ava&yakchNkyuktiAChum, PP- 563-565 (Jainabandhu Printing Press. 

ed. A. N. Upadhye. pp. 336-338. Bombay 1943. 
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of Harisheija 931) and the latet is that of Nemidatta (c. 1530 A.D.), 
white the other two belong to the intervening period®* All the four authors 
appear to have derived the tradition from an earlier ArMkam text of the 
Jainas composed in metrical Prakrit, via, the Bhagavali-Aradhmi^^^ of sivarya, 
otherwise known as sivakoti and Sivakotyacharya, which in view of its 
linguistic and textual evidence might be assigned to the first century a.d.®« 
But the Bhaiavafi-Amdhana itself does not appear to be the primary source 
of that tradition, for it can be traced through that repository of tales and 
legends to another, of much earlier period. The fossils of the Chapakya 
(Chandragupta) tradition, in fact have been found embedded in the lite- 
rary stratum of the Pamms (Miscellanea) which, as we know, are included 
in the Canon of the Svetambaras and in the Secondary Canon®^ of the Digam- 
baras. Of the ten Pa'mias, the two which might be taken to represent the 
nucleal stage of that tradition are the Bhattapormna and the Simithara, for 
it is in them that the origmal of the story of Chapakya as a Jaina monk (!) 
has been found to occur for the first time to illustrate and uphold certain 
religious practices in the manner approved of and prescribed by Mahavira, 
tiie founder of modem Jainism.®® The date of the Pditinas is not definitely 
known ; but considering the fact that the renowned Digambara ascetic-philo- 
sopher Kundakunda and his worthy disciple Umasvamin, who belonged to 
the earlier part of the first cartury a.d.’®» have thoroughly utilized the Anga 


k 


34. ibid., CcIopliGn. vv, 11-12 ( =A.D. 931-932) ; Wintemitz, History of 

Indian Literature, ii. p. 544. 

35. Also called ArMhmB and MiMrMhma. Cf. Mularddhanu (with Sanskrit 
commentanes and Hindi translation), v. 1556. Sholapur 1935. Dr. Upadhye is 
right in thinking tliai the language of this work is Saurasenl, Prakrit {Erhatkathd- 
kosa, Intro., p. 50) , The language is, however, not unadulterated, for a large per- 
centage of ArdharoigadM words can be traced in it. 

36. We have tentatively suggested this date, as it seems to be only approfxi- 
mately correct, but further investigation on this point is desirable. There is 
nothing positive in the text itself to indicate that its author Sivarya flourished before 
the time of Kundakunda and Umasvamin as supposed by Dr. Upadhye {BrhaL 
kathdko'sa, Intro, p. 55; p. infra). 

37. The Digambara term for it is Angabahya C standing outside the Anga ' 
or ‘nc^ included in the Anga'). It is sso called, because the texts in this collection 
are not conaadered by the Kganteras to be e^ential or primary. 

38. Cf, €hatub^^^^0dimara^asatmdhyantmh Fraklr^kadasakam (Agamo- 
daya Samiti Ed,, No. 46) Bhattaparinim, v, 162 ; Sarhthara, vv. 73-75. 

"is ■■to- be ■■■■believed, we shall have to assign 

, Umisvittrin to the 1st cent A.a {v.S. 101==AJ>. 44)."' 'But the PaftmaUs, whether 
of the sSvetambaras or of the Digambaras, are ^ very contradictory that it is diffi- 
cult to place al^lute reliance on the dhr<mological data fumi^ed by them. Since 
:^nfevimin (UmSsvitl or SvSti)-, accoiiding/tb ■ the iDipmbara FattmmU of the^ 
;/;Sam^ti’‘C^didjha, was the ^xth in -Bhadrabahu (P) vho was; 

tie' ''Seventh pontit after MaMvira and-cEed 'in- me. 53. (v.s. 4), and, according ;to 
-Svettmtera d the the second in mx^m ;to 

(died‘ in 391 ; ■ ■;’gk^d[lag U the^ iQiaratara-Gadbchha : 
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■ i of the IHgambaras in their re 
period to which the Paimas conic 
100 at the latest.-*’- It is thereto 
of the story of Chanjakya as preserved in ' 
of the Christian era. 

the Uttmajjhayatpa, and the Pc 
from their principal Canon as 
■ of Chanakya as a Jaina 
If this hypothesis be correc 
streams of tradition rd 
Av assays at 
and why so many dis 


and the Angabahya texts 
downward limit of the 
be fixed at about B.c. 
archaic form c. — 
than the beginning 

Since the Avassaya, 
eluded by the Digambaras ^ 
extraneous, the representation 
work of the Svetambaras. I- 
plain why there should be too 
one being special to the commentaries 
and the other, to the Pahpws, a 
noticed between the two. 

third Veda <>1 Jaina dogmatics and prac- 

settled by the Digambara Digambara ascetic is beyond cavil ; but 

That Umasvati or Umiasvaiian smmiitouslv avoided the points disputed 

it is equally true that ® ^ The ^iginJ commentary on the TaUvar- 

by the Svetaixibaras and the ^ ^ which in a large measure supports 

»a» ™ i„*iM ta 

to be the work of UmasvaU tum^ ^ Umasvati, is difficult to say, but 

claiming the authorship of ffi writing commentary on one’s 

we must have the frankness to admit tot the cre« m s 

own work, has been given o more ^ Arthasastra, as -we find it to- 

of dear indication pven in a ocmrrmg m ifi the Armsa_^ 

day, has be^ ^®?'rt2'bvVceJ^ ViSgupta? therein the verses comprising the 
on tot -work written by a certai ' „jprpd in nrose while of the remammg 

original Arthaiastra have been m^tly their original form, 

ver^ some have been commented on and the Avaloka 

"dTJSmS wMr“ ve also' aStted to have been written by Ito under 

to ™ TDhaffika, the pseudonym adc^ed by 

rn-mmentarv (Gottingische gelehrte Anzetgen, 1913,, p. 301).^ iltinr 

to Srf » chtomdsr MaMtoa to n»5 on his Moto« 'T'" 

svid»» posing to contoj. (T~. 

r«f tbf> oiaiiiie mstauces of our credulousness , and 11 we aseno 

Vti»n ol to Digarinnas, ,0 slaOl fe in «o W 
disr^aromg j „-.r 4 i/va has hpm alreadv well estabhdied by us . 



PLASTER 


By 

Prof. STELLA KRAMRISCH, Ph.D. 


Whether an Indian temple is built of wood, brick or stone, the work is 
done with praision. Bricks and stone are carefully laid and joined (suyuk- 
tya ; ‘ Vi^nudharmottara ' III, ch. XCl, 12). The stones are frequently kept 
in position without any cementing material.^ Iron clamps are used for wooden 
joints, if need be and where the masonry is dry the stone blocks are held 
together (Deogarh) with iron dowels. Sudhasila, plaster, and Vajralepa, a 
glue cement and coating, were applied ; there is no lack of prescriptions how 
to prepare them. Vajralepa is a hardened glue mixed with other substances 
such as conch shell powder or white earth (caolin). Vajralepa is made either 
of purely vegetable substances, gums, resins, and viscous residues, or else it is 
produced from animal substances, hides and horns ; to the latter could be add- 
ed a mixture of metallic substances, or of lime. Vajralepa which means 
‘ diamond plaster ’ is so called because it is specially durable and firm ; it is 
recommended for these qualities, in the ‘Silparatna’’ (XIV. 58-75), in a pas- 
sage which deals with the different kinds of lime plaster (sudha). The 
careful process of mixing the several ingredients with the granulated and 
powdered lime from gravel and conch shell lasted from two to four months 
with the result that the plaster was not only durable but also that it had 
none of the stark deadness of effect which for instance whitewash imparts. 
It is a rich and creamy white, discreetly shining, like polished ivory or 
some ancient enamel.*^ Under this white, smooth, polished plaster, stone and 


1. The practice of building with cydopean stones (cf. Jarasandha-ka-baithak, 
Rajgir (Kramrisch, in Vol. VI, p. 235 of ^ringer’s ‘ Kunstgeschidite ”) persisted 
in the Hindu temple ; in the courses of dry masonry of carefully dressed and relatively 
very large stones (Gupta temples in Central India ; early CSuliya temples in the 
Deccan, early Cola temples in South India)'. In the (Sukyan temples, dry nm- 
sonry, with no cemaiting materials between the stones, was employed in the earlier 
sandstone buildings (H. Cousens, 'ITie CSlukyan Architecture’ ASI. NIS. Vol. 
XLII). This is also true of the medieval temples of the Deccan built of amygda- 
loidal trap (H. Cousens, ‘ Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan,' ASI. IS. Vol. XLVIII>. 
of those in Gujerat (J. Burgess-H. Cousens, ‘ Andutectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gi^eraf, ASWJ, Vol. IX, p. 29) and of Orissa (M. M. Ganguli, ‘Orissa and 
Her Remains’, p. 257). 

2, Some of the most perfect temite in; Central India, at Khajuraho, have 
their facing stones of fine sandstone embediW.ih lac (lakh), apparently vegetable 
Yajralepa ; diunam concrete being generally teed m the core. Iron clamps are also 

: JEfi^y employed ; (B. L, iMiama, ‘ A to, JObjinaho ’, p. 4). In the Panjab, 
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toe mixed with quartz (Cunningham, 

ASI, Vol. XIV. p. 26) . the stone facing of Stupa I, Sand ; the 

The earliest prese^ed dry v*ai ti'mp'i. is in the brick foundation of the 

earliest occurrence of lime morto m IS on temples have fre- 

Viisnti temple at Besnagar {ASI . between the bricks (F. Brown, 

d a c^y as » — 

liSy”, t2‘SSitkr».™d by a da. layer of whid plasta,. The b«hs 

carved {ASIAR. V yn 1.3 and the ‘ Vi®udharmottara Part III, 

The ‘ Brhat Sarnhita 9^ i„g^dients of the various kinds 

Ch. XVII. 1-15 among *9 buildings. Vajralepa formed also 
of Vajralepa which were used 1 described in detail in the ‘ Manasollasa ’ or 

lepa are given m the Brhat Smjihita , glue and vegetable sub- 

s'r-foSh'ssrr^crb.sraS i..o »h (v, Dh. ,.c, !»« 

r’SS^h.^rr » 

burnt bricks of the buildings ... „ .p. , ^jjg ‘biarada Silpa Sastra’ of 

which two chapters on paintmg are ^ ^ applied diould then be 

p. 19f.), the walls, in three layers, 

coated with a paste of hide-glue mixea wim oowdered conch, etc. 

and above it another final «at of 

This passage clearly shows that the Blaster Sudha. The final coat 

lepa, is applied in several ton /of wil paintings. The ‘Ma- 

of Vajralepa, when coinpletely dry, y = igoa that it is mixed with all colours. 

I. » «»» 

pure glue is to be mixed with the respective pi^ents. ^ 

^painting on the Vajralepa-ground (the reference m V. Dh. III. Ch. XL, 

decoction of hides, may imply this too). . 1 . are executed on 

Tim /a raintinffs according to the Vi^udharmottara , 1. •» • ^ 

1 t The nlaster there in the main, consists of brides, variously powdered, imxed 

' mudea’^ bean and other vegetable substances. Sand, etc., has to te added in due 
proptoion ; the mixture is allowed to consolidate for one monto and is then applmd 
to to wall and left to dry. If this dry plaster is not perfectly smMfh, it is raated 

with day plaster mixed witii redn and oil whiA nf tfto 

On this dry, smooth wall the paintings are produced acc. to Ch. XL, Pt. III. of the 

f STgiue Vajralepa. given ib., Ch. XOI are not referred to in 

nection with the preparation of to ground of to wall paintings wtaA is a b«_^ 
; : and day plaster with a certain amount of reanous and viscous substances m its 
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sis:; 

brick are often combined in one and the same stracture, stone in the lower 
parts and brick above, a practice found not only in South Indian temples, 
but also in the Deccan as in the Temple at Kokamthan, Ahmednagar/^ On 
the su|>crstructure, tlic ^Ikhara, of this temple the figure-symbols are cut or 
formed in the plaster only, while the carvings on the Kailisanatha Tern* 
pie at Conjeeverarn are of stone with their ornaments and lesser details 
carved in plaster/^ The calm radiance, as of moonlight or snow, of the 
white temples is extolled in inscriptions/"^ In this whiteness, it appears, their 
‘^ttvika ' quality, their conformity with the pure Essence (sat), shone forthy^ 

The ‘ Silparatnaf XIV. 58-75, describes different kinds of lime plaster, mainly 
from powdered, etc., gravel but also of powdered shell and width a proportion of sand 
to which the following liquids are added : the sap of various milky trees, Asvattha, 
Eutea Frondosa, Kadamba, I^Iyrobalan and Mango-juice, or curd, milk, cocoanut 
water, ghee, as well as ripe bananas, pulse, rice gruel, etc., according to the differ- 
ent types or desired qualities of the plaster. Last of these varieties of plaster, Vajra- 
lepa is described. 100 parts are lime, 2 parts resin (karala), and small quantities 
of ghee, bananas, coconut-water, pulse, Asvattha sap. and jaggery. 

Vajralepa acc. to the ‘ Silparatna ^ is a high grade lime plaster with two per 
cent, resin in its composition, and other binding and adhesive substances. 

jCoomaraswamy, * Indian Architectural Terms JAOS, Vol. 48, p. 263, says 
of Vajralepa, the adamantine medium, that it is actually glue. It should be dis- 
tinguished from Sudha, piaster. This is correct, but when various glue-substances 
are mixed with the plaster, the whole mixture is also called Vajralepa. 

Various recipes for producing an * adamantine piaster ' were used in the millen- 
nium, from the ‘ Brhat Saiphite ' and * Vi^udhaimottara ' to the ' iSilparatna ' in 
different parts of India. Lime plaster particularly described in the ‘ Siiparatna * and 
the ' Manasollasa/ both of them South Indian text books, is also briefly mentioned in 
‘ V. Dh.’ III. Ch. XCI. 15. as Siidhasila, where its use is advised in temples, but not 
in houses. The same chapter (13-14) speaks of Vajralepa which is described in 
detail in the following chapter, as cementing material for baked bricks and stones*, 
whereas mud cement is prescribed for unbaked bricks. 

3. Coiisens, * Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan, op. cit., p. 50. The walls 
are of stone, the .^ikliara or superstructure is of brick. The carvings in stone are 
overlaid with plaster ; in the brick portion, the carving is solely in plaster. 

4. Caiving in piaster, and also in terracotta gives precision and dignity to 
these substances ; cf. the carved bricks of brick temples from the Gupta age 
(Deogarh, Faharpur, etc.) to those of the nineteenth century in Bengal 

5. “The temple resembling a mountain shines white as the mass of the rays 
of the risen moon"". Mandasor (in Lia^a) Inscr., a.d. ,473-74, line 16, ‘Indian Anti- 
quary ", Vol XV, p. 196. This temple was consecrated to Surya. 

An inscription from the Lak§manji Temple, Khajuraho, dated in the Vikrama 
year 1011, or ^4 aj>. praises this temple in verse 42 as a “ diarmiiig, splendid hwse 
of Vii§^ which rivals the peaks of the mountains of snow "" ; ‘ Epigraphica Indica, 
Vol. I. p. 111. — An inscription of the early 13th century speaks of repairs to all the 
temples in the city. They were also made resplendent by being newly plastered. 
C^brolu Inscription, Kistna District, Ep. tnd." Vol V, p.^^ 149. , • ' * 

6. The 3 Guipas are Sattva, Rajas and.;Tainas. Their colours are white, red 

and black, and their inherent tendencies are. amending, expanding and descending, 
ir^p«tively. ilie three Gimas are the three^ ^oon^itutive qualities of^FrakiUjr ■ 
-nature of the world. ‘ . -'Viyjy , 
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This luminous splendour corresponds to the ascending tendency within the 
‘sattva gU33la^ which is expressed by the vertical of the high superstructure 
of the temples and the total disposition of their mass. From the broad base 
they are built up towards the high point in the centre above even their 
mountainous superstructure or Sikhara. 

Bricks and stone are frequently combined in one and the same building. 
The body of the temple is of brick and the door frame of stone, ^ or the body 
of the temple is of stone and the superstructure of brick, ^ or in a single 
architectural relief panel, the major part is stone and it is completed in brick 
on one side.® These varied combinations, for reasons of added strength or 
decreased weight or for the sake of expediency, are due to the relation of the 
craftsman to his work and towards the means of making it. Once he has 
taken the stone for instance from the earth and the tree from the forest and 
its living context, with expiation and apology for his interference, he takes 
on himself the responsibility for giving them appropriate use in the new 
context. This is to set up the temple as an image of the Purusa and as His 
dwelling. The natural connection has been severed, the earth has been burnt, 
the stone has been cut, the tree has been felled and they arise as the temple 
and its parts. Their texture survives and it is given consideration by the tra- 
ditional and hereditary craftsman. It would, however, amount to a retro- 
gression from the state of grace into the state of nature were one to expect that 
the "materiar would guide the builder. On the contrary, brick and stone 
alike, or in combination, may disappear under a coating of plaster, which 
might partly have been coloured too.^® 

The ‘ material ’ does not demand from the Hindu craftsman in his treat- 
ment of it a consideration of its nature for it has ceased to exist as such. 
The wood of a living tree fulfils a different function from that of a carved 
image, pillar or vaulted beam. It has been converted to its new function 
by a series of processes, by art as well as by magic. As little as Indian 
thought knows of 'matter' so little is the craftsman concerned with the 


7. Sirpur, C. P. 

S. This is frequent in the later South Indian temples. 

9. Faharpur, Bengal: ASIAR, 1926-27, PI. XXXII a; Kramrisch, 'Indian 
Sculpture p. 215. 

10. To what extent each structural temple was originally plastered, or plast- 
ered and painted, is difficult to say. The cave temples of the Deccan, however, al- 
most without exception were originally coated with plaster and painted, on their 
plain and straight, as much as on their carved and modelleid surfaces. EUora^ es- 
pedally in the Da^vatiara cave, Badami and Ajaiat^ have still painted plaster pre- 
served on their images ; espedally in Ajaaita^ the large Boldhisattva figures in the 
sanctuaries of caves I and II, and on carved capitals and pillars, etc. 

In temples no longer in use whatever plaster there may have been havS since 
disappeared or perhaps never ensted at all, whereas it has been overlaid by the use 

of in fhrvoia 
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materia! for the sake of its effectiveness. He knows, on tiie other hand, its 
texture and the various qualities which make it suitable for one special 
pur|X)se and not for another. He .does- Justice to them and applies his 
'knowledge and sensibility to the lustrous malleable metals for instance or to 
ihe stones of different hardness and ■ light-absorbing power in their carved 
surfaces. These qualities act as evocative influences by the contact witli his 
hand and eye and they make more close his identification, by his work, with 
his vision. It is in the form of his work and its intense consistency. This 
does not belong to any single statue or image only, for all the carved form, 
figure or architectural unit, however small, is part of a compreiiensive whole, 
the temple. It may show itself as made of wood, brick or stone or else be 
covered by a coat of egg-shell like plaster and painted detail Sometimes, 
as in the Kailasanatha Temple at Conjeeveram, the detail is carved only in 
the thick plaster which overlays the stone, such embellishment far from being 
supernumerary tends to focus attention on every part to which it clings. 

Stone, brick or wood and also plaster and paint are substances of reali- 
sation. In them the image or vision takes form, settles down, imbues their 
grain and fibre and gives them the new life, as part of the temple, the seat 
of God. Ail the same these substances are true to this name also in an- 
other sense. In them * subsists ' their grain and texture, the frame-work given 
to them by Yama, and it carries with it the memory of their original state. 
This finally outlasts its own particular substance ; the curves of light woods 
for instance such as bamboo and branches, retain their resilience whether 
they are cut in brick or carved in stone. 

*' The day is permanent but things constructed with the day are not 
so'' (‘Brahmavaivartta Puxiina', L XXVIII. 28). The day persists in na- 
ture, however, many things made of it may perish. On the other hand, 
even when substances other than the day are used, its feel, its qualities, and 
the ideas associated with it, persist ; the form which resulted from a long and 
intimate contact remains a living memory and by it such other substances 
are shaped which are substituted for definite reasons. The clay, the brick, 
the wood and to some extent too the ‘ cydopean ^ boulder of stone have each 
outlasted their original state and also their actual employment in the form 
and proportion of the temple. 

The well known transfer of the construction forms of one material into 
the other is so caused. Tire curves of the bamboo for example are copied 
in bent wood and cut in brick and stone. In any material, it is the bending 
nature of bamboo stems or wooden branches, yielding the elements and the 
form of the arch. Whatever the material, it k made into the same form and 
conveys the same meaning. It is the form 1^ which the memory of the 
original is made permanent ' , - 

The inherent quality, the subtle nature, of bamboo for instance, is thus 
.T;,nn^ If iTPrmanenw nature coaid not 
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gya rantpft. This is done by art. This permanence, in art, is a quality of 
the form and belongs to memory. The transfer of form from the one more 
perishable, to the other, less perishable substance is a restitution of the ‘ subtle ’ 
body, of the original clay or wood. Though all things made of clay or wood 
might perish including clay and wood themselves their subtle nature is ex- 
pressed in stone. It is the way of redemption, a relative guarantee of immor- 
tality which thinp constructed are able to give. 

The substance of which the temple is built gives body to the indwelling 
Essence ; from this point of view it is immaterial what it is, and it is also 
immaterial whether different substances are combined or the one is overlaid, 
by the other, provided that the Essence imbues and impresses the form. 

By their new destination, wood, clay, stone and plaster, etc. are transub- 
stantiated. This comes about while they are being worked on. In this, how- 
ever, they are not altogether passive, for they offer their obstacles as well 
as their particular facilities and these contacts are felt and remembered by 
the craftsman. Sensibility contributes its own share to a wider memory 
which comprises all those associations that have accumulated round the 
bricks or the wood in their traditional employment. A triple memory, that 
of traditional knowledge, of sensibility and of piety helps to preserve the 
subtle body, that is the particular quality and aptness of the several sub- 
stances, severed as they are from their natural life and habitation, in a more 
permanent body which has but one ultimate destination. 


ON THE SUCCESSORS OF KUMAMGUPTA I 



I Mn XALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, m.a. 

? Kumaragupia I of t!)e Imperial Gupta dynasty ceased to rule in 455 a.d., 

I the date suppikd by his latest available silver coin, after a pretty long reign 
I of 41 years. Him succeeded his son, Skandagupta, who successfully repulsed 
the attack of the Po§yamitrasA probably of the Narmada region, just before 
i the death of has fatlier, and thus re-established the falling fortunes of his 
I family. There is no knowing if the succession of this great hero as ,„a 
L matter of necessity accelerated by the dangers that lurked tehind the Gppta 

' throne, or as a matter of right, he being the eldest of the sons of his imperial 

j father, but coupled with the omission, indubiously deliberate, of his mother's 

^ name in all extant records is the fact, highly significant, that he is called 

' "Gupia-vmhsaika-viTak in his Bhitari Pillar inscription. No stress would nor- 
mally be required to lay upon his claim to belong to the Gupta lineage, had 
not the claim been calculated to be sufficiently feeble or impaired. Of him, 
again, his Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the year 461 a.d. speaks in the 
same strain Guptmdm mmsa y^sya, i.e. who belonged to the family of the 
' Guptas. This repeated solicitude on the part of the son of Kumaragupta I 
to recognise him as a true member of the Gupta dynasty renders it almost 
sure that he was bom not of a Makddevt. That Kurrnragupta I, like his 
father, Candragupta 11, had two wives is also perhaps indicated by his ‘Two 
queen's type' coins, which are classified by Allan as of ‘Pratlapa type'. In 
the Bihar Pillar inscription of Skandagupta {?), there is in its first part 
(11, 2-3) an allusion to a minister whose sister had become Kunwagupta's 
I wife, and one might be tempted to conjecture that she was perhaps the mother 
of Skandagupta, but it has recently b^n suggested by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
that the inscription belongs not to Skandagupta but to a successor of Puru- 
gupta, evidently Kumaragupta 11, and it is he who is the Kumaragupta of the 
first part of the inKxiption,® 

There is, however, reason to believe that Skandagupta's mother came of 
a family that had eventually proved inimical to the Guptas. Referring to 
Skandagupta, the Bhitari Stone Pillar inscription tells us that “who, when 
(his) father had attained the skies, conquered (his) enemies by the strength 
of his arm, and established again the ruined fortunes of (his) lineage ; and 
then crying “ the victory has been achieved/* betook himself to (his) mother, 
whose eyes were full of tears of Joy^ ju# when he had slain (his) 


' 4. If that be the ' cjorrect reading' of • . 
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enemies betook himself to (his mother) Devak!/' The simile contained here- 
in does not suggest that the name of ' Skandagupta’s mother was Devaki, as 
it was first propounded by Robert Sewell.® The force of the comparison of 
Skandagupta and his unnamed mother with Krsiia and DevakI respectively 
can only be maintained by supposing that like Krsna, who had slain his 
maternal uncle (Kaihsa) and thus saved the Yadava family from impending 
destruction, Skandagupta also worsted a powerful relative on his mother’s 
side and saved the Gupta empire from imminent ruin'-*. This relative might 
have been the leader of the so-called Pusyamitras or a member of that tribe 
or only one who had joined them in their design against the Guptas, but in 
any case he had met discomfiture at the hands of the valiant Skandagupta. 
And this is apt to explain why, at the news of the defeat of the enemies by 
her son, the eyes of Skandagupta*’s mother were full of tears and why, again, 
the tears were of joy. 

Skandagupta ruled vigorously over the destinies of the Gupta empire for 
twelve years from 455 to 467 A.D., and had his successor in his step-brother, 
whose reign, admittedly, was an extremely short one extending only over a 
year or two (467-68 A.D.). Purugupta, and not Puragupta, was his name, 
and Anantadevi that of his mother. The supposition that she was a Ka- 
damba princess, daughter of Kakusthavarman, who is placed between circa 
435 and 475 A.i>.,^ may safely be discarded, for it makes the father-in-law at 
best a junior contemporary of the son-in-law. To Puru(gupta) was assigned 
by Allan the gold coin of the Archer type with the legend Srt-vikramah on the 
reverse, which has of late been attributed to Budha(gupta) by Mr. S. K. 
Saraswati,''^ with whom I, however, fail to see eye to eye on this point. While 
the first letter of the king's name beneath the left arm has had yet to be re- 
examined, the second letter has unmistakably the appearance of a ra, rather 
than of a dha. But in any case, the coin testifies to that one other Imperial 
Gupta sovereign than Samudragupta,® Gandragupta II and Skandagupta did 
assume the biruda of Vikrarm. Kumaragupta II, too, it is relevant to add 
here, had the biruda of KramMitya, which as is found in case of Skanda- 
gupta, was probably a variant of Vikramdditya, and Viktiamdditya may, 
therefore, be said to have been a common biruda of many a member of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty. The shortness of Purugupta's reign, unless it was 
accidental, has had to be explained by the comparatively long reigns of his 
great-grandfather, grandfather and father and then the inter-regnum of Ms 
step-brother, wMch show that he had the lot to come to the throne at a very 
; advanced age. But the shortness of his reign must not be constituted a 


3. Historical Inscriptions Southern India, p. 349, 

3a. Cf. also Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in Bp^ Ind-, Vol. XVIII, p. 242. 

4. DanHekar, History of the Guptas, Poona, 1941, p. 102. 

5. Ind, CuiL, I,, p. ^1.,: 

6. Journal of the Numismattc Societv of India. Vn1 V 
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reason for denying his separate existence from his step-brother. The identi- 
fication of Purufiupta with Skandagupta, which was first proposed by Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar' to be controverted by R. D. Banerji.s has recently been re- 
vived by Mr. Krishna Deva ,« labouring under the idea that of Purugupta we 
have no coins, and having drawn considerably from the apocryphal Mmjum- 
MMa-Kalpa. But apart from the coin in question of the Hoey Collection, 
which has been ascribed by Mr. Saraswati to Budhagupta, there are in a pri- 
vate collection at Patna two gold coins from Gaya, “on which the name Fma 
is very distinct.’’^" Even bereft of all coins, Purugupta, bom of Anantadevi, 
cannot be one and the same with Skandagupta. whose mother was in all like- 
lihood not the MahMevl. 

If Allan's attribution of the coin with the Sn-vikramal} legend to Puru- 
gupta be rejected, nothing is left there to regard him identical, as Allan did, 
with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, father of Baladitya, who is said to have 
later on become a zealous patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasu- 
bandhu, or to suppose that he had his capital at Ayodhya. Dr. Dandekar 
accepts Mr. &raswati's ascription of the coin to Budhagupta and yet believes 
in Allan’s identification of Purugupta with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya of 
Paramartha’s description." 

The name of Purugupta’s queen was Sri-Candradev!,^- and she was the 
mother of Narasimhagupta. His coins give him the biruda of Baladitya. 
The fact that his seal has been found at NManda may, if at all, indicate his 
association, through his patronage, with the University, then in its making, 
but if the statement of Paramartha be construed to mean that Narasiihha- 
gupta Baladitya, son of Purugupta, was even before his accession a Buddhist 
disdple of Vasubandhu, it is an absurdity. In his own seal, Narasiihha- 
gupta’s religious persuasion is clearly indicated by designating him a paroma- 
bMga(vata) Paramartha’s story of Baliditya is either fictitious, or the 
identification of his Baladitya cannot, in the present state of our Imowledge, 
be made out. 

A Nalanda seal reveals the fact that Maharajadhiraja Budhagupta was 
a son of Puragupta, and not of Kunaragupta I, whose biruda, Mahendrd- 
ditya, has hitherto been responsible for equating it with Hiuen Tsang’s §akr&- 
ditya, the name of the father of the pilgrim’s Buddhagupta. P’uragupta had 
thus (at least) two sons, Naraaihhagupta and Budhagupta. The son of 
Naraaihhagupta, by Sif-MitradevJ, was, as eviiKed by the srals both from 


Ind. Ant., XLVII, 1918, p. 161 f. 

An. Bh. Or. Res, Inst., I, pp. 73-i$i . ^ ' Ep. Ind., XXVI, pp. ^-38. 

An. Bh. Or. Res. Inst., I, pp. TSrlS; ^ 

Op. at., p. 125. \.„.;M-:':A,-:^yInAnn. Rep., 1934-35, p. 63. 

NStanda and its epigraphicat matened {yim. A. S. L), by Hiranand 
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Nalanda and Bhitari,** Kucaaragupta II, whose son, again, according to 
another Nalanda seal, was the Maharajadhiraja Vi§ougupta.*“ Of one Ku- 
maragupta, presumably Kumaragupta II, son of Narasimhagupta, we have 
the date 473 a.i>. in a Samath votive inscription, while another votive ins- 
cription from the same site gives the date 476 a.d. for Maharaja Budhagupta. 
The latter, as we know from his coin, ruled up till 495 a.d. at least, and after 
him came Vainyagupta, whose Gunaighar inscription is dated in 507 a.d. In 
510 A.n. the Imperial Gupta monarch was Bhinugupta, the last known re- 
presentative of the dynasty. 

A genealogical table drawn in the light of the above data stands thus : 
Name unknown = Kumiaragupta I = Anaotadevi 

Skandagupta 
455 — 467 A.D. 


Punigupta — Sri-CandradevI 
467 — 68 A.D. 


Budhagupta 
476 — 495 A.D. 


Vainyagupta 
507 A.D. 


Punigupta 


Kumaragupta (11) 
473 A.D. 


Budhagupta 
476 — 495 A.D. 


15. Ep, Ind.. XXVI, p. 235, 
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that the two consecutive elder brothers, Kumaragupta (II) and Budhagupta 
could not have any sons to succeed them, and places, on the other, the three 
successive gaierations of kings, Narasiiiihagupta, Kumarappta (III) and 
Viwugupta, bf'iwwn 495 A i>., tlte last known date of Budhagupta, and 507 
A.D., the date of IMaliarajadhiraja Vainyagupta, whose existence as a mpmi-rf^r 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty we cannot deny. In other words, Dr. Majum- 
dar’s hypothesis, altliouidt ingenious in conception, does not improve the situa- 
tion at all, and as such we are required to approach the question by falling 
back upon the genealogy as drawn previously, but striving at the same time 
to render it, if possible, more agr^ble to a normal outlook. Thus although 
the name of Budhagupta first occurs in a Samath inscription of G. E. 157 
(= A.D. 476), we must note that he is styled as simply a Maharaja therein, 
and if it has any sispiificance, he has to be regarded only as a governor of the 
Samath region at tliat time. This will reduce the duration of Budhagupta’s 
reign by a few years which may conveniently be allotted to the reigns of his 
immediate predecessors. The first known inscripticai manifesting Budhagupta 
in imperial glory is one of the Damodatpur inscriptions dated in G. E. 163 
(=A.D. 482). Or, if we cairnoc subscribe to such a view, we may tenta- 
tively ^ift the reign of Vispugupta to the period just following the reign of 
Budhagupta and before that of Vainyagupta. 

Too much has been made in recent years of the evidence of two epigra- 
phic records, viz. the Tumain (about fifty miles to the north-west of Eran ) 
inscription of Ghatotkacagupta of G. E. 116 (‘= a.d. 435) and the un- 
punished Mandasar inscription of Prabhakara of V. S. 524 ( = A. 0 . 467 ) . 
Ghatotkacagupta, we know, was either a son or brother or step-brother of 
Kumaragupta I. and, according to a clay sea! found at Basarb, he held 
some office at the court of the Yuvaraja at Vamll (Basafh) during the 
reign of Candragupta II. And in 435 A.0., while the king {nrpaii) 
Kumaragupta, “ who resembled the great Indra, embraced and protected the 
whole earth, like a virtuous wife, with his mighty hands,'’ and “ was shin- 
ing (i.e. ruling over) the earth like the Sun in the winter,” Ghatotkaca- 
gupta was, according to the Tumain inscription, the governor of Airildpa 
(Eran) or Eastern Malwa. There is absolutely no indication whatever, 
in the Tumain insaiption that “Ghatotkaca Gupta was then trying to be 
politically independent, by severing all loyal connections, which he owed, 
in his capacity of a provincial governor, to his soverei^ iti Magadha.”^® 
And it is indeed a dangerous hypothesis to set forth tliat “the internal 
dissensions amcHUg the scions of the Gupta royal family thus appear to have 
started even during the times of Kumaragupta I.”“ 

Similarly there is nothing in the summary given of the Mandasor in- 
scription of Prabhakara, whose cornmand^-ip-chifif ( Dattabhata) was the 

- , , . ^ ■ ■ ■ ‘ y 
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son of the general ( Vayurak§ita ) of Govindagupta, to bring home that 
“ immediately after the death of Skandagupta in 467 a, d., Govinda Gupta 
refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Gupta emperor of Magadha/’^o 
Such a theory owed its inception to R. D. Banerji,^'^ who suspected that the 
absence of the name of Skandagupta in Prabhakara’s inscription must have 
been pregnant with a lot of meaning. But the late lamented Professor liad 
himself admitted later on that, ‘‘It is not clear from the wording of this 
inscription whether Govindagupta was alive in V. S. 524i-=467 a. d. or 
not ’^’2- Even supposing, in the absence of the Mi text of the inscription, 
that Govindagupta, a contemporary of the father of an officer of Prabha- 
kara, was in life in 467 A. D., one must now cease to attach any immoderate 
importance, if not warranted by any specific attestation, to the omission 
of the name of the paramount sovereign in an inscription. Does the Pahid- 
pur inscription, for instance, of the year 478-79 A. o., where the name of 
the Imperial lord is conspicuous by its absence, prove that the local chiefs 
of Ptujdravardhana had by that time refused to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the then Gupta emperor ( Budhagupta )? All that we know of Govinda- 
gupta is that Maharaja Govindagupta, son of Candragupta II and Dhm- 
vasvamim, was for some time the governor of some province, probably of 
Vaisali (Basarli), and that he was subsequently transferred to MBlava 
( Western ) as its governor during the reign of either Kumaragupta I or 
of Skandagupta,23 In the imapnation of Dr. R. N. Saletore, Govindagupta 
was the suzerain lord of the Gupta empire in 413-15 a. d., and governor of 
Malwa in 467-68 a.d. 1 

But who was Prabhiakara ? As he is, in the Mandasor inscription, 
called Gupt-mvaySri-druma-dhumaketul^ (the destroyer of the enemies 
of the Gupta family), he is rightly supposed to have been a feudatory of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty, and governor of Da'sapura (Mandasor).-® 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti suggests that he was perhaps the successor, if not 
the son, of Bandhuvarman,^^ and perfectly entertaining as the suggestion 
is, it explains why, like all other records of this family, the Malava era has 

20. Ibid-, p. 120. 21, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 51. 

22. Ibid,, p. 66, App. I. 

23, It has been suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar that, “As India is 
represented as being suspicious of Govindagupta^s power, the latter seems to have 
been a supreme ruler.*" {List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 7, p. 2, foot- 
note 5 ). But if it is not an innocent and artless effort of the writer of the epi- 
graph to magnify Govindagupta by the employment of any figurative language, 
the Indra of the text would look to contain a covert allusion to the contemporary 
Gupta emperor who was then suspicious of the growing power of the provincial 
govamor* 

24 Life in the Gupta Age, pp. 27-30 and p. 35. 

25. Bhandarkads List of Imcriptians of Northern India, p. 2, footnote 4. 

26. R. D. Banerji, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 66, Apo. I. 

27. Ep. lnd„ XXVI, p. 131, footMe 4, 
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hem usal in tlie in-scription of Prabhakara, too. It caiuiot be divined at 
present if Prabhakara | 467 a. a ) continued' to be the governor of Daisa- 
pura in 473 a. the date of the sa:ond part of the Mandasor inscription 
composed by Vatsni'jhaiii according to which a part of the temple of the 
Sun built at Ri&ipiira in 436 a, p., when Kumaragupta I was the Imperial 
lord and Bandhuvarnian was the governor of the place, by a guild of silk- 
weavers from the rl^aya fell into disrepair through the indifference of 
several kings ( miymh piMhwmlt and after thirty-six years it was res- 
tored by the same guild. But we must not doubt that the aliusitm to the 
* several kings ' in Vatsabhatti’s inscription applies to Kumaragupta I, Skanda- 
ppta, Purugupta and Narasmihagupta,‘S and as such Watem Malava 
did never ccasti to have been included in the Gupta empire till at least 473 
A.D.* when Kumaragupta II was the paramount sovereign. 

As to other provinces and feudatories, the use of the Gupta era and of 
the phrase Gtipl^-nrpa^rajya-bJmkiau ( in the enjoyment of sovereignty by 
the Gupta Kings ) in the copper-plates, dated in 475, 482 and 510 A, d. of 
the Paribrajaka Maharaja Hastin of Pahala ( Mod. Bundelkhand region 
of Central India and the area covered by the eighteen forest kingdoms) 
show^s that the ruler was all through a feudatory of the Guptas. An inscrip- 
tion found in the Rew^a State, bordering on the Mirzapur district of the 
U. P., and issued from Jayapura records the grant of a village to a Brah- 
min by Maharaja Lafcsmaija in the year 158, which is referrable to the 
Gupta era and would thus correspond to a.d. 477.^^ The grant recorded 
in the Barwani ( in Central India ) copper-plate inscription is issued by 
Mahai&ja Subandhu in the (Gupta) year 167 (-a.d. 486) from 
Mahi^matl, which is either Mahesvara or Mandhata on the Narmadia.^^ 
If the employment of the Gupta era in these two charters is not without 
significance, both Lak^mana and Subandhu were feudatories of Budha- 
gupta. Budhagupta, again, according to the Eran Stone Pillar inscription 
of Maharaja Matrv^u and Dhanyavi^u, was recognised as the overlord 
of Eastern miava in 484 A. d., when his viceroy, Sura^icandra, was 
ruling the country between the KalindS ( Yamuni ) and the NarmadS. In 
the east, the PiMdpur and the two Damodarpur copper-plates prove hi? 
domination over the Puiidravardhana bhuktL In the west, in Kathiawad 
and Gujarat, Bhatarka ^rmpati of the Maitraka family and his eld^t ^n, 
IMiarasena I, both of whom may be placed between 460 and 500 a,d., did not 
even assume the title of Maharaja, while the second son of Bhatfirka, Maha- 
raja Dtosiasimha, refers himsdf as ^iMdhyutBk 

in his Bhamodra Mahotta copper-plate of the year 183 (i='A.D. 502), and 
speaks, in another inscription, of the (same) paramount sovereign as having 


28. Ci Dandekar, op. et., p. 1^. v . , ' ' ' 

29.. A, S, L, Ann. Rep,, 1936-37, p 88, and Ag^ of the Imperial Guptas, p. 64, 
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personally attended and performed the coronation of Drodiasirhha (akhila- 
bhmma-mm^dd'^ mka-svamind pat&ma-smmind svaymi = upahita-rdjy = 
ubhiseha). That this Parama-svdm or pmamonnt sovereign of DToiiasimha 
is BO other than a Gupta potentate is indubious, and he is either Budhagupta 
or his immediate successor. 

Have not the evidence furnished by these inscriptions the cogency of 
casting to the winds the popular idea of the disintegration of the Gupta em- 
pile since the days of Skandagupta? “A period of anarchy and misrule in 
the annals of the Guptas, beginning with the death of Skandagupta/’ is 
almost an idle fancy, although it is perfectly true that the homage rendered 
to the Gupta overlords by some of these feudatories, who had usurped the 
prerogative of issuing land grants and even coins, and also refrained from 
referring to the name of the imperial suzerain in their official charters, was 
merely nominal in character and perhaps in some cases the shadow of a shade. 
But however titular might have been the emperors, the available records 
demonstrate that the empire of Kumaragupta I, extensive as it was, did not 
materially suffer dismemberment before the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 

Probably the only extant record that goes against this conclusion is the 
Balaghat copper-plate inscription of the Viakataka Prthvisena which 
states that the sovereignty of his father, Narendrasena, was acknowledged by 
the lords of Kosala (i.e. Mahakosala, the upper MahanadJ valley), Mekala 
(probably the upper Narmada valley) and MElava. And it has been inferred 
from it that Narendrasena, believed to be a contemporary of Skandagupta, 
had immediately after the death of the latter, extended with the help of his 
son, his sway over these provinces taking advantage of the tragedy of Skan- 
dagupta’s death.^-^- But Narendrasena, the grandson or great-grandson of 
Rudraserica II, who was the brother-in-law of Kumaragupta I, could hardly 
be a true contemporary of Skandagupta, the son of Kumaragupta I, nor the 
history of Malava shows that any part of it seceded from Gupta overlordship 
any time before 473 a.d. If the statement of the Balaghat inscription is not 
wholly a poetical exaggeration, it would seem that the Gupta governor of 
Western Malava, perhaps of the family of Bandhuvannan, the militant atti- 
tude of which is throughout displayed by the employment of the Malava in- 
stead of the Gupta, era in their records, changed allegiance to the Viakatakas 
after 473 A.D., and became a subordinate ally of Narendrasena, but in that 
case, we are to suppose that Western Malava was later on wrested by the 
Huajas not from the Guptas but from the Vlakatakas. 

The immediate successor of Budhagupta was either Vi^ugupta or more 
probably Vainyagupta. There is no proof, as I have distinctly said in my 

31. Etodekar, aL, pp. 144*47. 

32. Md, p. 124. ' ■ 33. Ep. Ind., IX, p. 271. 

34. Dandekar., op. ciL, p. 117. Dr.; Saletore has gone to the extent of making 
Narendrasena a cousin of Skandagupta, Life m ike Gupta Ase, o. 36. 
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paper on ‘ Vainyagupta to identify him with Hiuen Tsang’s TatJiagupta- 
raja, a name unknown to sober history', but it is amusing to find myself re- 
presented as having “ identified ¥ainyagupta with the Tathagata Gupta of 
Yiiang Chwang simply because an inscription of his reign bearing the 
date A.D. 5t.k5-7 and some Xalanda seals bearing his name have been found.” s® 
Not to see in Vainyagupta a member of the Imperial Gupta dynasty at this 
hour of the day is dogmatism that does not count m history. After Vainyagupta 
came one Blranugupta (510 a.r), and he met a signal defeat at the hands of 
Toramapa, the leader of the Hupas who dared not make any inroad into the 
Gupta territory for more than lialf a century past Toramaija’s son, Mihlra- 
kula, was destined to be overpowered by Ya'iodharman, who can no more be 
reprded as to have had a meteoric career. The Bihar Kotra (in the Raj- 
gafih State, Malw’a) inscription of Naravarman describing him as aulikara 
definitely points out that Yasodharman,** who had the mlikara-lSncana, be- 
longed to the family of Naravarman (418 A.D.), Viivavannan (424 A.D.), 
Bandhuvarman (437 a.d.) as also Prabhikara (467 a.d.) of Dasapura. 
Yatodharman first recovered Malwa from Mihirakula after the 15th regnal 
year of Huna monarch (the date of the Gwalior inscription of Matrcefa), 
and gradually by 533 a.d. extended his empire upto the Lauhitya region. It 
is, therefore, Yatodharman, rather than the Hiinas, who directly dealt the 
death-blow' to the empire of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY KINGS OF 

NEPAL 

By ■ . 

Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, m.a., ph.d., f.r.a.s.b. 

The chronology of the early kings of Nepal is one of the various intrigu- 
ing problems of ancient Indian history. As is well-known, quite a large 
number of inscriptions, found, in Nepal, supply us with the names of a long 
line of rulers and many of these records are also dated. The chronological 
problem, therefore, resolves itself mainly to an interpretation of these dates. 
But opinion differs widely on this point. In order to understand these differ- 
ences of views it is necessary to state that the early records of Nepal can be 
broadly divided into two groups. The sek:ond group starts with the records 
of Airhsuvarman dated 30, 32, 34 etc, and ends with the inscription of Jaya- 
deva II dated 153. There is a consensus of opinion that all these dates 
between 32 and 153 refer to one and the same era. The first group comprises 
the rest of the records, the date in none of which is less than 300. It is the 
reading and interpretation of these dates that has given rise to differences 
and difficulties. Pandit Bhagawan Lai Indraji, who first dealt with this sub- 
ject, referred them to the Vikrama Era.^ Dr. Fleet took them all to be years 
of the Gupta Era.^ S. Levi propounded the view that they all belong; to a 
special era current in Nepal and he fixed its epoch to be 110 a.d.3 

Dr. R. G, Basak, the latest writer on the subject, has expressed an alto- 
gether different view^ after considering those of his predecessors, and we may 
begin by considering it in some details. He agrees with Indraji in referring 
the dates of Manadeva and Vasantadeva to the Vikrama era, but differs from 
the latter in the reading and interpretation of the dates of fSivadeva's records. 
He takies the hundredth figure in these dates to be 300' instead of 500 and 
refers them to the Gupta era. He thinks it quite probable that “ the des- 
cendants of Vasantadeva began to uSe .... the Gupta samvat from the 
time when Samudra-gupta forced the Nepal king to pay allegiance to his 

lord-paramountcy and to accept the era introduced by his family from 

the -beginning of his father Chandra-gupta I's reign (in 319-20 A.c.) This 
would be quite a reasonable view if it v’^^re based on facts. Unfortunately 
it is not so ; for Dr. Basak himself refers the dates 449 and 489 of the Kisi- 
pidi and Tsapaligaon inscriptions to Vikrama era. Thus down to about 


1. I A. XIII. 411 ff. The inscriptions were edited by Indraji in lA, IX, 163 ff. 
Z, CIL III. Introduction, pp. 1770. 3. Le Nepd III, 49 ff, 73 ff. 

4. HNL 274 ff. (HNI= History of North-eastern India.) 
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432 A.D. i.e. long after the death of Samudra-gupta and his son, the Vikrama 
era, and not tlic Gupta era, is found to be in use in Nepal. As a matter of 
fact, even according to Dr. Basak's view, the earliest known record in Nepal 
dated in the Gupta era is the inscription of Sivadeva dated 318. This takes 
us near to the middle of the seventh century A.0. when the Gupta empire 
and along with it the Gupta political influence had iMig been a thing of the 
past. As things stand at present, we have therefore to presume, according 
to Dr. Basak's view, tliat the kings of Nepal did not use the Gupta era during 
the height of the Gupta power when they themselv^ were subject to its 
authority, but adopted it only after the decline of the Gupta empire and 
probably long after its downfall. It is obvious that such a view does not 
commend itself on general grounds. 

Dr. Basak has definitely discarded Ldvi’s view of a special Nepal era 
starting in 110 A.D. Unfortunately he does not appear to have possessed 
a first hand knowledge of Levi's book“ written in French, and has not only 
failai to understand his argutnents but even sometimes represented them in 
an altogether wnrong way. It is essential, therefore, that we should clear up 
this point before we proceed further. 

According to Dr. Basak Levi’s theory is based on the astronomical data 
furnished by the inscription of MSnadeva, dated samvat 386. Levi, we are 
told, “arrives at the conclusion that such a combination of astronomical 
phenomena was only possible on Tuesday, the 1st May, 496 A.&. Hence he 
starts a working hypothesis that the dates in somval in thei early Nepal ins- 
criptions are to be referred to a Lichchhavi era, then in vogue, which had 
its starting point in the y«ir 110 A.D.” 

The truth is just the opposite. As a matter of fact Levi first pointed 
out® that Fleet, while referring the year 386 of Manadeva’s inscription to 
Gupta era, found these astronomical details applicable to the resulting date 
viz. 28th April, 705 A.D. He then remarked that these astronomical data 
do not really arable us to fix any particular date, for they would be found 
applicable to many other years. Hei then observed that these astronomical 
details would as well fit in with his own theory, which would refer the date 
of the inscription to 1st May 496 a.d. Thus, far from concluding that the 
combination of the astronomical phenomena was only possible on this date, 
L6vi expressed the diametrically opposite view. 

It is curious that Dr. Basak does not refer to the real argument® on 
which Levi’s theory is based: This may be aimmed up as follows. The 
Kisipidi Ins. (No. VI of Levi) dated in iomat 449 refers to pmtham-asa4ha 
i.e. tte first month of A04ha, showing that there was an intercalary month 


4a. In addtion to what is stated ifi the paragrajAs immediatdy following cf. 
fn. 15, j.9 and 31 below. 


of Asa4ha in that year. Now, Sivadeva, one of whose records is dated sum- 
vat 520, w^as a contemporary of Airhsuvarnian and thus belonged to the first 
half of the seventh century a.d. Samvat 449, which is 71 years earlier, would 
thus fall about the middle of thd 6th cent a.d. Now there were only three 
years in the whole of this century in which there was an intercalaiy Asddha 
month, viz. 481 Saka (559-60 A.O.), 501 Saka (578-9 a.d.) and 520 Saka 
^ 597-8 A.D.), As the last two dates .would bring Sivadeva, who flourished 
71 years later, much later in time than Ariisuvarman, the first alone is accept- 
able. Hence assuming that 449 samvat is equivalent to 482 Saka, the Nepa- 
lese era must have begun in Saka 33 current or 110 a.d. 

Evidently Dr. Basalc was unaware of tiiis process of reasoning on which 
Levi based his theory. For in criticising it he comments that Levi’s theory 
is incompatible with the date of sivadeva which Levi wrongly read as 520 but 
Y/hich is really 320. As has been stated above, the whole theory of lAvi was bas- 
ed on the assumption that sivadeva’s date was 520. Dr. Basak is also quite 
wrong when he says that ‘ Levi himsdf also doubted the reading of the sym- 
bol for hundreds, specially the dement 5 of 500 which seemed to him as 
written in the manner of 3 en manure du 5-0- Here, again, Dr. Basak’s 
presentation of Levi’s views is diametrically opposite to the truth. Levi has 
discussed at length^ why the particular numerical symbol should be read as 
500 and not 300. He maintained that in this respect Indraji was quite right 
and wondered how “without a word of explanation or justification, and 
without even pointing out the divergence” from the reading of Indraji, 
Bendall should have read the numerical symbol in Gohnadhi-tol inscription 
of Sivadeva as 300. Thus Levi not only read the symbol as 500 in the two 
inscriptions noted by Dr. Basak, but also in the inscription of Sivadeva, 
which Dr. Basak has accepted as dated in 318 without any reference to Levi’s 
view. Levi points out that in this symbol, the symbol for 5 is attached and 
placed to the left of the symbol for hundred. While discussing the Dharam- 
pur inscription he observes® that ‘ here the element 5 of 500 is exactly similar 
to that of the Khopasi ins., but the sign for the hundred, instead of being 
a double curve, like (English figure) 3 C-en manim du 3) of lOiopasi is 
somewhat like (English letter) S turned on its axis (une sorte d's retourni 
sur son axe). It is thus obvious that Dr. Basak had ai very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with, and! often took a very distorted view of, Levi’s statements 
and arguments. Tliis is most unfotrtunate, as Dr. Basak’s elaborate and 
learned disquisition on the chronology of Nepal in a scholarly work is likely 
to be regardled as a good summary of the existing views on the subject, 
particularly by those who are unwilling or unable to consult the original 
writings of the previous scholars. I have therefore felt it necessary to discuss 
the point at some length. 
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Coming back to the main question of chronology, it would appear that 
the solution of the whole problem hinges upon the interpretation of the first 
numerical symbol of the dates in the inscriptions of sivadeva (who lived in 
the first half of axth century a.o.), read as 500 by Levi, and as 300 by Dr. 
Basak. For a few other inscriptions, which are obviously earlier, are dated 
between 386 and 489 a.o. If the dates of iSivadeva’s inscriptions are taken 
to be 500 to 520, we must agree with Levi that all the dates form a series 
belonging to one era, and that era must have begun some time about 100 
A.m and not impossibly in 110 A.r). On the other hand if .Sivadeva’s 
dates range between 310 and 320 they evidently belongai to the Gupta era 
and the dates of earlier kings, between 386 and 449 a.d., must be referred 
to a different era. This would most probably be a wdl-knowni era like the 
Vikrama era, as suggested by Indraji and endorsed by Dr. Basak, or the 
Saka era, for there would then be no adequate grounds for assuming the 
existence of a special Nepal era. 

livi, as noted above, has discussed at length why the particular symbol 
should be read as 500 and not 300. The symbol for 300, he says, is reg ular ly 
formed by adding two strokes to the proper left of the vertical stroke of the 
synfiDol for, 100. As Biihler observes, from 400 onwards the hundred-figures 
are formed by a juxtaposition of the symbol of hundred and the particular 
numerical figure from 4 to 9. Levi then points out that in the inscriptions 
of Sivadeva the symbol for hundred is like English figure 3 and to this is 
joined another symbol consisting of a vertical line with two strokes attached 
to its proper left, the lower of which ends in a curve This symbol, according 
to Levi, represents 5, and he supports his view by pointing out a similar 
symbol for 5 in Biihlefs Plate IX, Col. VII. In his opinion, therefore, the 
two symbols reproduced in Buhier’s PI. IX, cols. XIII and XIV against 300 
have different connotations, the former meaning 300 and the latter 500. There 
is undoubtedly a great deal of force in Levi’s arguments, and it is a pity that 
Dr. Basak did not discuss the point, but simply took it for granted that the 
symbol denotes 300 and not 500. It must be admitted, however, that lAvi’s 
arguments are not convincing. In the first place, the symbol in the ligature, 
which he takes for 5, no doubt resembles the symbol for 5 rqroduced in 
Buhier’s plate IX, Col. VII, but that refers to the Kushan period. It has 
no resemblance whatsoever with the symbd for 5 used in Nepal inscriptions, 
e.g. in the Stele I of Harigaon which is almost a contemporary record. Sec- 
ondly, the ligature representing 400 in Nepal inscriptions shows a full form 
of 100 with the vertical stroke on the proper left, wher^ according to lAvi’s 
theory, this dement is dropped in the case of 500. This is, no doubt, a 
possible view, and the diortened form of 100, reduced to a figure like Englidi 
3, may be due to modifications in course of a century. On the other hand 
it is equally possible to hold that the figure like 3 joined with a strdre to 
a vertical fine on the proper left is a modification of the old symbd fd 100, 
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SO that with the two strokes, on its proper left, it may be regarded as the 
symbol for 300. The curve noted at the end of one of the strokes may; be 
due to changes in course of the two or three centuries that intervened be- 
tween the two series of r^ords. In support of this it may be pointed out 
that the symbol in the Dharampur ins. shows a closer resemblance with the 
old symbol for 300 and may represent an intermediate form. While there- 
fore, we are unable to agree with Dr. Basak that the ‘ symbol for 300 is 
clear and correct ^ we find it equally difficult to accept it definitely as 500 
in spite of the authority of India ji and L^vi behind it. No final solution of 
the problem is perhaps possible so long as we do not come across a record in 
which the date is not merely written with the symbol but also actually 
expressed in' words. Until then we have to be satisfied with a tentative chro- 
nological scheme based upon general historical facts which we next proceed 
to discuss. 

It is well-known that the list of early kings of Nepal is supplied by a 
number of local chronicles, known as the VamsavaUs. But these cannot 
be accepted as reliable historical data unless supported by more positive 
evidence. Fortunately, the Pasupati temple inscription of king Jayadeva, 
who flourished in the eighth century a.d., together with a few other records, 
helps us to check at least a certain section of the VamsmoMs, and this, for 
the present, must form the starting point in any discussion of the history 
and chronology of Nepal. 

The Pasupati temple inscription^ begins with an account of the mythical 
kings of solar origin, from whom was descended Licchavi, the eponymous 
hero of the Licchavi race which we are told ‘ exists even now Passing over 
a spjecified numbeir (which, however, cannot be made out on account of the 
damaged state of the record) of unnamed kings we come to Supu!?pa Ix>m 
in Pui^papura. Twenty-three kings are said to have followed Supu^pa, and 
then came the illustrious Jayadeva. Eleven kings, not named, followed, and 
then came Vi^adeva. Here for the first time we get a regular list of suc- 
cession of six kings ending in Vasantadeva. 

It is extrem^ely unfortunate that the verse which follows immediately 
after the account of Vasantadeva, cannot be made out in full, as a number 
of letters in the middle have peeled off. It begins with the words ‘ AsyMare- 
pyVdayadeva4ii ksitlsdjjdta\ and ends with the name of * Narendradeva *, 
preceded by ' sea But the intervening six letters which undoubtedly brought 
out the relation between the two kings are missing. Indraji read these letters 
as ‘ Strayodasa tata ’ and interpreted the verse so as to mean “ afterwards 
came thirteen (rulers) spjrung from king Udayadeva, and then Narendra- 
deva But for this meaning he had to take the preceding word, as iMa in 




the plural, though liis own litk^rapli and the oripml rubbing clearly^ show 
that there is no c-Mru sign after t in juiu* 'As a matter of fact Fleet, who 
haci the advantage of consulting die original rubbing of the inscription, says 
that there is no Jusiiliaition at all for the reading * slmyodasa\ He shows 
other good grounds against the reading and concludes with the suggestion 
that the missing letters * contained nothing but an epithet, or perhaps two, 
of NaiCTdradeva, and that, so far from thirteen rulers having intervened 
betw«?n him and Udayadeva, he was the son of Udayadeva Livi, who 
had a fresh copy of the records |>repared for him, agrees with Fleet and says 
that tlie word jflia, which is clear, is followed by two doubtful letters and a 
lacuna of 4 letters corresponding to Indraji s ‘ trayodaia tata \ He there- 
fore suggests that we can only read and translate it as follows : “ From king 
Udayadeva was born .... Narendradeva ''4^ Dr. Basak, without any refer- 
•ence to these views, naively sugpsts, An emendation may bd pro-posed for 
the lacuna after the word ‘ trayodam' by means of the word mpa as an epi- 
thet to Narendradeva-— thus making tire whole of the second line read thus ; 
jdtas ■= irayodasa-impm) — ca Narendradevah"' so that, 'taking irayodasa 
as an ordinal and not as a cardinal number ’ " Udayadeva and Dhruvadeva 
(sic. evidently an error for Narendradeva) were respectively the twelfth and 
the thirteenth kings after Vasantadeva jy^ Basak evidently believes 
that ' trayodaia ' is clear and definite in the record, and the lacuna only 
begins after it. But Indraji's own iithograph as well as the observations 
of Fleet and Levi based on independent study of other facsimiles leaves no 
doubt that there is no warrant at all for the reading trayodascn, taken as 
granted by Dr. Basak. 

We have, therefore, at least for the present, to dismiss altogether the 
idea that 13 (11 according to Dr. Basak) kings intervened between Vasanta- 
deva and Udayadeva. The meaning of the expression "asy-mtare" which 
connects these two kings cannot be precisely determined but there is little 
doubt, as Levi has shownp-"^ that Fleet's reconstruction of the history of the 
period is hardly acceptable. According to L^vi Vasantadeva’s reign was fol- 
lowed by a critical period in the history of the Licchavi royal family of 
Nepal, involving usurpation of tha royal power by Amsuvarman and Ji§^u- 
gupta., until it was restored by Narendradeva, son of Udayadeva.^^ Although, 
lacking in conclusive evidence this view appears to be the most satisfactory 
for the present. 

The genealogy of the early kings of Nqpal, given in the Pasupati temple 

10. CIL HI, Introd. p. 1E7, IL Nepal, II, 162. 

12. HNl 2S1, ^ ^ 

13. Fleet placed Minadeva after ^vadeva and Amsuvarman. This is so clea^ 

onmfwi tn and historical evidence as shown by Dr. Levi anU iJr. 
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InscriptiGn, be represented as., follows, with the omission of. the my- 

tlli€al,^kings ■ at the 

1. ..JayadevE 


J- 11 kings 


13. 

V|i§adeva 

1 

14. 

! 

Sahkaradeva 

1 

15. 

I 

Dharmadeva 

t 

.16. 

1 

Manadeva 

f 

17. 

1 

Mahldeva 

i 

18. 

1 

Vasantadeva 

19. 

tJdayadeva 


1 cn 

20. Narendradeva 

The kings Nos. 13-16 ati^ referred to in an inscription of I^llanadeva (King 
No. 16, dated samvat 386.^® Two otlier records of Manadeva, dated 207 and 
413,^® and one of Vasantadeva (No. 18) dated 435^‘ are also known. 

During the interval between Nos. 18 and 19 ruled several other kings 
whose namjes are known from epigraphic records.. First we have Sivadeva 
I and his great Mahasamanta Arhsuvarman. The latter gradually usurped 
all the royal authority and ruled like an independent king. His records are 
dated 30, 32, 34 and one is probably of the year 45. Whether these dates 
are to be referred to the Har§a era, beginning in 606 a.3>., as is generally held, 
or to a Tibetan era commencing in a,d. 595 as L^vi suggests, will be discussed 
later, but there is no doubt that Amsuvarman lived in the second quar- 
ter of the seventh century A.a as Hiuen Tsang refers to him as a recent ruler. 

15. Indraji Na 1 ; 'L6vi, Nb. 1. Dr. Basak refers to* this inscription a;S frag- 
mentary {HNL 242) ignoring the fact that the concluding lines which could not 
be read by Indraji were restored by L6vii 

*16. Levi No. II, Indraji No. 2. . 17. Indraji No. 3. 
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Two other kings who lollow»ed Sivadwa and Aiiisuvarman, namely, Jisiiu- 
gupta and Sivadeva IL arc known from records dated respectively in the 
years 48 and i l‘J. llieri! is no doubt that these dates are to be referred to 
the same era as i' usitl in Aihsuvarman's records.’" 

sivadiva il i.s the s^m of Narendradeva who has been identified by all 
scholars with king X 2(1 in the genealogical list given above. Levi also 
refers to ChincK' accounts according to which Narendradeva was on the 
throne in or alxiut 643 a.p.’'* He must have thus a fairly long reign cover- 
ing nearly half a century. His grandson Jayadeva II issued a record dated 
in year 153 of the era used by Aaisuvarman, and thus Narendradeva, his son 
and grandstin, together, must have ruled for a century or more. 

The Chirwse accatnts tell us that the father of Narendradeva was re- 
moved from the throne by his younger brother, and Narendradeva was con- 
sequently forced to fly to Tibet This, as well as the usurpaticai of Arhlu- 
varman and Ii§nugupta who did not belong to the Licchavi family, indicates 
internal troubles. One of tlie Vahiai'ctRs also refers to an invasion of the 
Kiratas who ruled over the kingdom for some time. 

Evidently this troublesome period is indicated by the author of the 
Pasupati temple inscription when after referring to a regular succession of 
six kings up to Vasantadeva he suddenly goes at a jump to Narendradeva, 
son of Udayadeva. He does net say, as he did on two previous occasions, 
that he is passing over or leaving out of account a number of specified kinp, 
but simply draws a veil after the reign of Vasantadeva and lifts it again with 
the acce^ion of Narendradeva. 

It is a reasonable presumptiem, therefore, that the period of interval 
between Vasantadeva and Narendradeva saw the disappearance of authority, 
at least for all practical purposes, of the Licchavi dynasty. The epigraphic 
records have preserved the name of the Licchavi king isivadeva, who was 
either removed or whose power was reduced to a phantom early in the seventh 
OTitury A.D. by his great vassal AsMuvarman. A little more light is perhaps 
thrown on this period by the VathsavaUs. 

The different VoksavaRs agree in their account of the first 28 kings of 
the Licchavi dynasty. What is more important, they correctly give, the 
names and order of succesacai of kings Nos. 13-18 mentioned to tbe Palu- 
pati temple ins. It also mentions one Jayavarinan early in the list From 
such alternatives as igivavarman or i§ivadevavannan given in the same list 
this Jayavarman may be equated with Jayadeva (No. 1) of the PaSupati 


18. For the inscriptions referred to in pari, cf. the list in ENI. 248 ff. 

19. Netml;IL, 164. On p. Dr. Basak j&ceS 

Narendradeva E*out 690 AJ>. (HMt 286) witlKMit,«^ to the Chine^ evi- 
dence cited by LM. : ^ 1 > . ' 1 ‘ 
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Ins. though, the VaMavaUs put 13 kings in the intervening period, instead 
of 11 as mentioned in the latter. This dose resemblance of the Vamsavalis 
with the epigraphic records certainly gives their account of the Licchavi 
kings an authentic character, and it would not be unreasonable, therefore, 
to seek light from them regarding the period following Vasantadeva. 

The three succe^rs of Vasantadeva are named in all the V amsavaUs 
as Udayadeva, Manadeva and Guijakamadeva. Levi refers to a record, with 
characters resembling those of Vasantadeva, which contains the first part of 
a name ‘ Ymarajada . . . .’ and which he reasonably restores to Yuvarajodaya- 
deva i.e. prince Udayadeva. The same scholar also suggests that king Gaiia- 
deva, mentioned in a record of the same period is the same as Guijakama- 
deva who is mentioned as the second king after Udayadeva in the Vanisd- 

All the VamsdvaMs agree in naming the next three kings as Sivadeva, 
Narendradeva and Bhimadeva. After that there is some difference. Accord- 
ing to three of them the next two kings were Vi?nudeva and Visvadeva, and 
the son-in-law of the latter, Aihsuvarman, founded the Thakuri dynasty. 
Another VamsavaU, however, says, that during the reign of Bhimadeva- 
varman, the Ahirs, who ruled over Nepal before the Licchavis, reconquered 
the country, and after three of them had ruled, Sivadevavarman restored the 
Licchavi authority and was followed by Athsuvarman.®^ 

The discrepancy in the VamsdvaRs is perhaps due to the political troubles 
through which Nepal passed at this time, and it is not easy to reconcile the 
varying accounts. Curiously enough, the name of the three Ahir kings, 
Visnugupta. Kipobugupta and Bhumigupta, all end in Gupta, and we know 
from epigraphic records that one Jisjjugupta certainly ruled immediately 
after Aaiii^vannan. Although, theirefore, the Ahir invasion is passed over 
in three VdmsdvaUs, there may be a>me historical truth in it. It is, how- 
ever, just possible, that the Ahir rulers did not all precede, but followed, or 
were partly contemporary to, the last Licchavi rulers named in the Vamsd- 
vaRs. L4vi’s suggestion that Viivadevavarman of the three Vamsavalis is 
identical with i§ivadevavarman of the other Vamiavali, is eminently reason- 
able,-= as both are said to be followed by Arhguvarman. The fact that the 
name of this king is definitely known to be i§ivadeva from epigraphic record 
gives this solitary VamsavaU, which names him, and refers to the Ahira in- 
vasion, a more authentic character than the rest. Now the three Vamsavcdis, 
which omit all references to Ahir invasion, name Visnudeva as the successor 
of Bhimadeva, whereas the other VwiMvdR names the first Ahin king who 
succeeded Bhimadeva as Vi§ajugupta. It may be suggested, therefore, that 
these two, Viisoudeva and Visajugupta, were identical and his name shall 
be removed from the succession list of Licchavi kings. In other words he 
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reigned over a part of Nepal at the same time as. Sivadevai, whof ultimately 
defeated him or his successor. 

Thus on the strength of the VmksimBs we may make a provisional list 
of the successors of Vasantadeva as follows.:— 

1. Udayadeva 
2* Manadeva (II) 

3. Gufnafcamadeva (Gaondeva?) 

4 sivadeva ' 

5. Narendradeva 
6* Blumadeva 

7. Sivadeva [Ahir invasian] 

8. Amsuvarman (founder of the Thakuri dynasty) 

It is known from the inscriptions that Sivadeva (No. 7) was a senior 
contemporary of Aahsuvarman. Levi has made a suggestion that the kings 
named Sivadeva, i.e. Nos. 4 and 7 of the above list, were really one and 
the same person, and Nos. 5 and 6 did not really rule, but their names were 
preserved as mere links for tracing the succession of future kings. He points 
out that three Vamimvalis represent No. 4 as a king of considerable import- 
ance, mention many legends about him and refer in detail to his numerous 
religious endowments. On the other hand, Sivadeva, who ruled immediately 
before Aimsuvarman, is known from epigraphic records to have made a large 
number of religious endowments. Indeed no other king of Nepal is known 
to have issued so many grants of this kind. This argument,^^ no doubt, 
contains a great deal of force, but against this has to be placed the unani- 
mous testimony of ail the Vamimalls which separate the two kings bearing 
the name Sivadeva. 

It would thus appear that we can reasonably regard the interval bet- 
ween Vasantadeva and Sivadeva — ^Aimsuvarman as occupied by the reign of 
six (or according to Levi thr^) kings. Now sivadeva lived in the first half 
of the seventh century A.D., and a record of Vasantadeva is dated 435 samvaL 
Interpreting this date by the Vikrama and Saka eras, the interval between 
the two would r^pectively be about 250 and 115 years. There can be hardly 
any question that the latter is a more reasonable period of interval than the 
former. Accordingly, at the present state of our knowledge, it would be 
most reasonable to refer the dates in the records of Manadeva and Vasanta- 
deva to the iSaka era. As regards the special Licchavi era of 110 A.0., sug- 
gested by Levi, it is only 33 years later than the Saka era, and it would not 
materially affect our conclusions so far as the dates of Vasantadeva and his 
' predecessors are cxmcetoed. Only, of Sivadeva s record 

as 500 .4- X Ldvi’s suggestion becomes a more probabld one, though the Saka 
era would not be altogdJier unsuitaMe ^ven m that case i ^ f v " 
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Bhagawanlal Indraji referred the dates of Manadeva and Vasantadeva 
to Vikrama era, and this view has been endorsed by Dr. R. G. Basak. Both 
were no doubt influenced by the presumption, now proved to be without 
a basis, that thirteen or eleven unnamed kings after Vasantadeva preceded 
Narendradeva. There is, however, one important fact in favour of the 
Vikrama samvat which was unknown to Indraji and has been overlooked by 
Dr. Basak. Reference has alr^dy been made to the Kisipidi inscription 
dated 449 which refers to an intercalary A^adha month. Ldvi's theory of 
the Licchavi era of 110 a.d. was mainly based on this data, as there was an 
intercalary A?a4ka month in 559 A.D. It appears, however, from the astrono- 
mical tables supplied by L. D. S. Pillai that there was an intercalary A$a4ha 
in 449 Vikrama samvat current, but not in 449 Saka current or expired. 
But considering how often such astronomical data have played tricks in chro- 
nological calculations in the past, it is difficult to r^ard this as a conclusive 
evidence, when it is in conflict with the results obtained from general histori- 
cal study. When we remember that we are dealing with a period before 
Aryabhata introduced a regular system in astronomical calculations, and the 
many unknown factors involved such as the error of calculations, wrong or 
different system followed in different localities, etc., it would not perhaps 
be wise in regarding the astronomical data as a decisive factor in chronologi- 
cal considerations. As an instance in point We may cite the inscription of 
AitMuvarman dated 34 which refers to an intercalary Pau^a. Fleet, who re- 
ferred this date to Hai§a era, justified his theory by pointing out that ‘ there 
was a mean intercalation of Pau?a’ in A.D. 640.=* Ldvi on the other hand 
held that this intercalary Patina could only occur in 629 a.d.= 5 But accord- 
ing to the Table X of S. Pillai’s Indian Chronology, the latest authoritative 
treatise on the subject, there was no intercalary Pama either in 629 or in 
640 A.D. As a matter of fact, according to Pillai, instead of there being an 
intercalary Pausa there was a Pau§a ksaya i.e. no Pausa month at all in 
629 A.p. Nevertheless these astronomical facts ^ould be borne in mind and 
considered by persons competent to form an authoritative opinion cm them. 

It would appear from what has been said above that the facts so far 
known make it very unlikely that the earlier dates should be referred to 
the Vikrama samvat, and that there are no adequate grounds for referring 
them to a special Licchavi era. 

For the present, therefore, we may accept as the most reasonable assump- 
tion, that the records of Manadeva and Vasantadeva are dated in) the saka 
era. 

.The reign of Manadeva would accordingly cover the period 464 to 491 
A.D. with a few yjears more, perhaps, both at the beginning and at the end. 
This is the period when the decline of the Gupta empire let loose the forces 
of political disintegraticm in N. India. This fits in with the warlike acti- 
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cities of Mlnadeva refered to in Ms rarords. ' It is interesting to recall in 
this connection that a Mankhari king (either Isvaravarman or isanavarman) 
and tlie Liter Gupta king JIvitagiipta I are, said- to have fought against some 
enemies in the Himalaya region. It is not unlikely. tiiat they fought against 
the Licchavi kings of Nepal early in the sixtli century a.d. and we may well 
believe in that case that Manadeva had already established a strong political 
authority in Nepal which proved a menace to' the safety of the neighbouring 
regions in the south. 

We may thus offer the following tentative chronology of the Liccliavi 
kings of Nepal up to the usurpaticm of ' Amsuvarman. 

1. Jayadeva (2ncl century a.d*) 


11 kings* (3rd and 4th centuries a.d.) 


13.' '¥.r§adeva 


l,5,.".;'"'I>harmadeva' 


c. 460-495 A.a 


16. 1 ' 'Mlnadeva' 


c. 4»-510 a.d. 


c, 510-520 A.i>. 


lB..,:.:';ya^tadeva 


;I9. Udayadeva: 


20. Manadeva II 


21. Gunakamadeva 
(Ganadeva) 


520^10 aj>. 


23. Narmdradeva t?) 


6S8 
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The date of Airhsuvarman*s usurpaticm offers another intriguing problem 
in Nepal chronology. His charters are dated in the years 30, 32, 34 and 39. 
An inscription, referring to him as the reigning king, contains a date of 
which the decimal figure is certainly 40 but the unit figure has bmi doubt- 
fully read as 4 or 5. It is obvious that these dates cannot be referred to 
either the Vikrama or saka era or to the Licchavi era, proposed by L^vL 
The view generally accepted is that these dates are to be referred to the Harsa 
era. But, as Levi has pointed out,^^ there are serious difficulties in the way 
of accepting this theory. In the first place while there is no positive evi- 
dence that Harsa ever conquered Nepal, the Chinese accounts leave no doubt 
that Tibet at this time exercised suzerainty over that country, and it was 
consequently detached from Indian politics. Secondly, the theory is in con- 
flict with the positive statement of Hiuen Tsang that Aih§uvarman was dead 
before he visited Nepal. For, according to the theory of Har§a era Amsu- 
varman was alive even after 646 a.d., while Hiuen Tsang visited these parts 
in about 637 a.d. In order to get rid of this difficulty it has been suggested 
that Hiuen T'sang did not actually visit Nepal but based his account on re- 
ports which were either inaccurate or misunderstood by him.^^ But this ex- 
planation can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, particularly as we have no 
definite evidence of the Harl^a era being used in Nepal Hiuen Tsang's 
statement runs as follows^^ 

“TLe king is a kshatriya and belongs to the family^ of Licchavas. His 
mind is well-informed and he is pure and dignified in character. He has a 
sincere faith in the law of Buddha. Lately there was a king called Arhsu- 
varman who was distinguished for his learning and ingenuity. He himself 
had composed a work on sounds {Sebda-^vidyi) ; he esteemed learning and 
respected virtue, and his reputation was spread everywhere.*' 

I have quoted this at length just to show that Hiuen Tsang's account 
of the two kings of Nepal is not a mere scrappy hearsay report, but gives 
some personal details. Even assuming that he did not visit Nepal personally 
— ^though there is nothing to justify this view^ — ^there is nothing to indicate 
that he had not a fairly accurate account of the country. His detailed des- 
criptions of the physical features and climate of the country, the manners 
of the people and the religious establishments imply that he either visited 
the country or had detailed and faithful account of it from others. During 
his tour in the neighbouring region and long residence at NManda he must 
have come across persons resident in Nepal and competent to give him relia- 
ble information. To disregard Hiuen Tsang's testimony would, therefore, 
be a mere gratuitous assumption, in order to uphold! a theory which is not 
supported by any positive evidence. Besides, as we shall see later, other 


26. Nepal, 11. 152., 27. M. XIII, 422. 

28. Beal — Records, II. 81. 
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Chinese Tects indirectly corroborate Hiuen Tsang by mentioning Narendia- 
deva as king of Nepal c. 643 a.d. 

S. Levi, the only eminent xholar who has refused to accept the theory 
of Harga era, has offered a solution of his own. An inscription of Aihsu- 
varman, dated 34, refers to an intercalary Peeusa month, and Levi, as stated 
above, shows by astronomical calculation that this year corresponds to the 
year 629-30 a.d. The starting point of the era used by Aiiiiuvarman would 
thus fall in the >^r 595 a.d. and Levi suggests that this wasi probably the 
epoch of a Tibetan era commemorating either the accession of Strong-tsan or 
the birth of his son Srong-tsan-Gampo.2“ As both these Tibetan kings un- 
doubtedly exercised suzerainty over Nepal, such a theory is quite a reasonable 
one. But its chief drawback is the fact that we have no knowledge of any 
such Tibetan era, and until its existence is proved by inde|>aident evidence 
Levi's theory cannot command general acceptance. 

S. Levi has cited authentic Chinese evidence to show that the Chinese 
embassy which visited Magadha in 643 A.D., passed through Nepal and was 
received with honour by its king Narendradeva.^® This shows that 
Aihiiuvarman had ceased to reign before that date. It thus confirms the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang and renders untenable the theory that Aihsuvar- 
man’s dates are to be referred to the Harsa era.®! the same time Levi’s 
own theory of the Tibetan era of 595 a.d. hardly fits in with it. For we have 
an inscription of Jigpugupta, who succeeded to the powers and authority of 
Amluvarman, dated in the year 48. In this record Jispugupta acknowledged 
Bhatfir aka-raj a Dhruvadeva as his lord-paramount. In another record, the 
date of which is lost, he refers to BhatSraka Manadeva as evidently occupy- 
ing the same position. A third inscription of Jignugupta, without date, does 
not mention any of these kings but refers to his augmenting victorious reign. 
It is a reasonable assumption that these three records indicate the gradual 
advance in the position and status of Jigajugupta. We may consequently 
hold that Jigijugupta began his reign about the year 48, acknowledging the 
nominal suzerainty, first of the Licchavi king Dhruvadeva, and next of 
Manadeva, and ended by discarding altogether such an unnecessary para- 
pharhelia and reigning absolutely in his own name. Jknugupta may thus 
be presumed to have ruled for some years after the year 48. Now there can 
be no question that this date refers to the same era as was used by Aih§u- 
varman. According to Levi’s theory this date corresponds to 643 a.d. We 
may reasonably hold that Jignugupta’s reign was extended at least a few 
years beyond 643 a.d. But according to the Chinese evidence Cited by Levi 


29. Nepal, II, 454. 30. IW., 164. 

31. Dr. who refers the dates of Aih&tvarman to the Harga era is 

altogether alent about the theory of L4vi and of the CMnese evidence refened to 
by him. 
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himself/ Naiimdradeva was of Nepal in 643 A.i). This considerably 

weakens the theory that the dates in the charters of Amsuvarman ' and 
■gapta are to be' referred to a Tibetan era commencing in 595 a.d. 

We may also consider the possibility that the date in Aihsnvarmatf s 
charter '. 're 'his own regnal years and that the reckoning was continiied by 
his successors. This is a quite, r^sonable and probable, view, but is rejected 
by S. Levies on two grounds ; first, that no record earlier than the 30th year 
is known, and secondly that as the Harigaon SteM inscription of' Amsuvar- 
maji, dated year 30, refers to some details of his coronation, the era can 
hardly commemorate his own accession. The objections cannot, however, 
be regarded as decisive. The first is a mere negative evidence. Asj regards 
the second, the inscription merely refers to ' abkkeka-hastl ’ and ‘ abUse-r 
ka§m' in general terms, and although probable, it is no means certain 
that the details of the donations in the record refer to the items of his own 
coronation. So the possibility of the dates of Amsuvarman’s charters being 
his own regnal years cannot be altogether dismissed. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Amsuvarman deliberately founded a new era. As oftm hap- 
pened, it is possible that the reckoning of his regnal years was continued by 
his successor's and thus an era grew into being. 

Another possibility must also be kept in view. The Nepal Samvat, 
an era even now in use, commenced from 879-80 a.d., and, in the absence 
of any authentic information or even reliable tradition explaining its origin, 
it has been suggested by Levi that the epoch of the new* era might simply 
be the new year after the completion of 800 years of the Saka era.^^ In other 
words, they simply left out the hundreds at the commencement of the 9th 
century of the Baka era. If this theory be accepted, we may hold that some- 
thing similar might have taken place after the lapse of the first five hundred 
years of the gaka era. Aimsuvarman's known dates might, therefore, be treated 
as 530 to 545 of the Saka era corresponding to 608-623 a.d. which would 
agree with Hiuen Tsang’s statement that the king died some time before his 
visit to Nepal (c. 637 a.d.). Y/e must, however, bear in mind that the 
dates of Sivadeva and Jayadeva II, viz, years 119 and 145 are also evidently 
dated in the same era and it is, therefore, necessary to suppose that though 
after 500 iSaka the hundreds were omitted, the reckoning was continued un- 
interrupted for the next three centuries, until the new Nepal Samvat came 
into use in the 9th century^ and the same continuous reckoning was again 
adopted and has continued uptil now. 

On the whole it must be admitted that none of these theories about the 
interpretation of the dates of Am&varman^s charters can be regarded as 
convincing. But the theory of Harisa era, which is now generally favoured. 


33. Ibid., mu. 


32. Nepal, 11, 152-3. 
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appears to be the least satisfactwy, as it is contradicted by known facts 
deduced from Hiuen Tsang's narrative and the Chinese annals. The theory 
of regnal years seems to be, least open to objection at the present state of 
our knowledge. NevcrtlreleaS it would be unwise to lay stress on, far less 
to adopt definitely, any one of the above theories. For the preset we must 
rest ccmtant with tlie information supplied by Hiuen Tsang that Amsuvar- 
man's reign ended immediately or shortly before 637 A.»., when the pilgrim 
probably visited Nepal, or 642-3 A.D. when he visited E. India for the last 
time. 

In concluding this long dissertation we must admit that it has not bmi 
possible to achieve much by way of positive results, but the main problem 
and the various issues arising out of it have been placed in clear perspective, 
and all the theories, specially those of Levi, which axe very important but 
evidently little known to Indian scholars, have been fully explained and 
prcperly examined. This, it may be confid«itly hoped, would facilitate the 
future study of the history and chronology of Nepal. 




GULERIA PAINTINGS 


By 

jDr. HIRANANDA SASTRI, M.A., M.ox., d.litt. 

Gulerias form a chief clan of the old Katoch rulers of Kangra, the 
famous historic stronghold of the “Trigartta'’ territory of the Punjab. One 
of the heroic rajas of this Trigartta, namely, Susarmachandra, figures in the 
Muhabharata as fighting on behalf of the inveterate Duryodhana against 
the Pgjndavas. Who built this stronghold and when, we do not know. 
Tradition ascribes it to divine agency probably on account of its impreg- 
nability and great age. Nagarakota is an antique name of it and Kangara, 
a comparatively modem appellation designating not only the fortress but 
the whole district, so called after the fortress. The connotation of this 
term is obscure just as is that of Katoch. To etymologise these terms as 
Kmyga^ha ( the head or chief fort) and Kate-uchcha ( foremost in the 
army ) will be too pedantic for acceptance. This stronghold of Kangra 
played an important role in the history of the India of the Mohammadan 
epoch and a patriotic Hindu cannot but mourn its fall to the invader : is 
nind hi men Mlt hut Nagarakota ki, k nlnd hi mm jdta rahd Sommdtha bht. 
The Gulerias left the parental stronghold viz. Kangra and settled in 
Guler, which is about a day’s journey from it, in the l|5th century of the 
Christian era. They were called after this locality in accordance with the 
usual custom of taking names from the place of residence as, for example, 
Pathaniyia from Fathma or Pmtiskthma, I>agra from Duggar (ancient* 
Dvigartta ), or Balauria from Baiaur. 

I During my official tours in the district of Kangra, I visited Haripur, 

! the capital of Guler, and made the acquaintance of Raja Raghunatha Sin- 
: gha, the late ruler of the locality. He very kindly showed me his valuable 
, collection of paintings chiefly consisting of the portraits of his ancestors 
] and allowed me to have them photographed Tor the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Northern Circle, Lahore. One of these portraits is believed to 
represent a Guleria chief who was considered a charming personality, so 
much so that the members of a Mughal harem, so goes the story, expressed 
a desire to see him. He was consequently taken to their august presence 
but, unfortunately for him, blindfolded ! These paintings are not yet 
published and it is highly desirable that they are brought out for the use 
of scholars interested in the pictorial art and history of India. ^ The said 
jRaja allowed me the use of the THUpaTc^jimy the only manuscript copy of 
I which lay in his possession. ^ This valuable piece gives an interesting ac- 
count of the Guleria chiefs and, I noticed its contents in the Journal of The 
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Punjab Hislorkd Society many years ago. At the same time I was able 
to get a few pictures of ndyikm and rngmis, some of which I have publish- 
ed already. 

Kangra gave birth to many beautiful pictures now lying scattered in 
several museums and various collections, official or private. Consequently, 
these paintings are known to be the pr«iuct of the school termed after 
Kangra. Guler is a part of Kasgra and a number of paintings have been 
found here. Whether the Guleria chiefs had their own ckiteras ( i.e. chit- 
rakaras ) or not, is not known for certain, but principal rulers of these hill 
states had them as a rule and Ivangra must have had them too, for I myself 
saw the descendants of a famous painter of Kangra, namely, Sajanu, about 
the time of the well known seismic catastrophe of 1905 when I was there, 
and collected many khakds from the family. In all probability the paintings 
of Kangra were indebted to the Ustdds who gave us the Mughal paintings 
, too well known to mention here. 

Kangra paintings are usually in the profile and the painters who 
wrought them did not come out successful in their efforts to depict the full 
face. These paintings are known for their technique, brilliancy, colour and 
line. The best ones are undoubtedly good illustrations of exquisiteness and 
are well featured and proporticmed. The Guleria paintings are likewise. 
There is no need to differentiate them from the Kangra school. The portraits 
of the Guierias which I have seen display all these characteristics and reflect 
gr^t credit on the ustads who made them as well as the patrons who 
^encouraged them.'* The said collection of the raler mentioned above had, 
'besides portraits, paintings of raginis, nayikas, flowers, ddties and other 
j subjects. They all require special treatment in a separate volume. 

Two of these paintings which have not been published before and 
are masterpieces of the Kangra Art, are reproduced here in token of my 
great appreciation of the devotion to the muse of the history and art of 
andent India which the scholar to whom this volume is being presented has 
been evincing all along. One of them I call ‘Expectancy’ and the other 
‘Delusion’. Both these pictures of the Kangra quhm are remaikaMy wdl 
drawn and exquisite The colouring is excellent, the pose of the figures, 
very expressive, and the drapery fine and smart, so much so that the dress 
is visibly transparent : the vdvety bodice with its colour is clear under the 
dupatta. The rest of the dress and also the face, are executed with equal 
ddicacy. The background of the lady expecting her lover at the dead of 
night is wonderfully exhibited and with the streak of li^tning that the 
u^tdd has cleverly put in, forms a striking cMitrast to the charming figure. 
The other picture, ViprdabdM '(‘Delusion’)', depicts equally successfully 
the state of mind of the bewitdied My and, inridmtally, brir^ to our 
the fodoni state to wMcfi fh® Kangra has now dwi^ed 

hardly any hope 'revival: l^'|ratai^,|hdn^^did not coa®^ out 

successful in thdr efforts to d^ct the full face. 
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Two of these paintings which have not been published before and are 
masterpieces of the Kangra qdam, are reproduced bdow in token of my ap- 
preciation of the devotion which Dr. B. C. Law has all along been evincing 
to the cause of Indology. As I have said before, both are remarkably exqui- 
site and well-posed. In * Expectancy * the drapery is visibly transparent. The 
bodice does riot hide the beauty of the figure it covers and the skirt is clear 
under the deep blue gossamer dupatta. The rest of the dress and also the face 
and person, are executed with equal delicacy. Tliis portrayal of the lady 
waiting for her lover amidst the brewing storm at the dead of night, is strik- 
ingly dfective. The streak of lightning that the ustdd has cleverly put in to 
lessen the dark intensity of the night, vividly brings out the contrast between 
the charming lady, her jewelry, her drapery, her lovely features and graceful 
form, and the dim, weird background. 

, The Viprdabdhd (‘Delusion’) is apparently a portrayal of the idea 
.containing in the following verse from the Gita-Govinda ; 

5f®?ctr Wi i 

' Lord Krishna has suddenly disappeared leaving Radha in bewilderment. 
Thinking that the Lord is hidden in the flowery tree, she stands holding the 
j blossoming branch in her hand, sighing for the vanished lover.'- This picture 
is in softer tints harmoniously, but just as delicately, used and is an equally 
successful depiction of the state of mind of the bewitched lady. 

Both paintings serve to illustrate the high degree of perfection that the 
superb pictorial art of Kangra had reached and we cannot but regret the 
forlorn state to which it has now dwindled, with hardly any hope of revival. 
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VEDIC PLANTS 


Dr. GIRIJAPRASANNA MAJUMDAR, M.sc. ph.d., f.n.i. 


INTROBUCTION 


The V«iic Indians were a civilized peoide. They titled down to 
pastoral life, and evolved working knowledge of the things that formed thdr 
imnwiiat e environment, and plants formed one such environment, in order 
to utilize tliem to the best of thdr advantage. They lived in villages, towns 
and cities, in fixed dwellings and houses which were furnished with simple 
furniture. Their food and drink ingredients consisted mainly of cereals, 
pulses, fruits, soma and other plants and plant products which they culti- 
vated in fidds and gardens. The Vedas bring the Vedic man and woman 
before us perfectly well dressed, caring for dress and creating an art for dress- 
iTtaking , washing, etc. Bc^ts and chariots were thdr main conveyances for 
water and land transport, and thdr trade and commerce flourished with plant 
products as the chief merchandise, and even masa and kT$>fda were used' as 
some sort of currency for exchange and barter. They devdoped agriculture, 
arbori-horticulture, sylviculture, etc. and enjoyed thdr Idsure hours in play- 
ing dice or in cultivating music, both vocal and instrumental. They made 
utensils, war weapons, agricultural implemaits, and alsoi practised medidne 

All these required a knowledge of plants and plant products. It is rightly 
said that 'utilitarian side gave the first impetus to the sdentific study of 
Botany". At this early stage Descriptive Botany, or the External Morpho- 
logy as it is called, and some knowledge of nursing and maintenance of 
growth of plants (rudimentary knowledge of plant physiolc^) , became neces- 
sary for the proper identification of plants and thdr successful cultivation, 
particularly so when thdr number became unusually large. An account of 
thdr aduevement in this line will be given dsewhere. .I* :& 

in the present contribution an attend has been^made to make a li^ 
identify as far as practicable and classify the plants occurring in the Vedic 
literature as contemplated and enumerated by Macdonell and Kdth in Iheir 
classical work, the Vedic Index. 

’■ ' 2.’ Ii»NTlFiM®[pNr-"' " 

The firees, difute, hprbs dter pfesSk rtfidioned in the Vedic lite* 
ratuTR are bdinW with thdr Latin syno- 
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Fc^fc nmne. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family. 

■ Ref. in Vedk Ikeraiure. 

Distrihiitmi 
and tises 

: L.'Abaya ! 

1. Bra^ssi..ca .yuncea ' , 
( = napus) , 

seeds dark ; 

2. B. alba, seeds 

white (Crud- 

feiie) 

A. V. -iv. 35, 5 (Whitney, 
292), used against super- 
natural agencies. 

Cultivated in In- 
dia, wliite ones 
cultivated atFe- 
rozepore in the 
Punjab. 

Oil, medicine. 

2. Adara 

Zingiber officinale 
(Zingiberacece) 

A. V. iv, 35, 5 (Wliitney 
207; Zimmer 70'; Weber, 
18, 138). 

Throughout the 

warmer parts of 
India. 

Medicine, spke. 

3. A'dliyai)# 

1. Mucana pruri- 

ens (Legximi- 

nosee) 

2. Phyllanthus 
urinaria 

3. P. nimri 
Eiiphorbricacese 

:§at. Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16 ; men- 
tioned with many other 
plants. 

From the Himala- 
yas* in the plains 
to Ceylon, As- 
sam, Burma eta 
— hatter parts 

of India. 

Medicinal, 

4. Ajasrng! 

1. Odina Wodiar 
(Anacardia' 
cese) 

2. Gymnema 
Sylvestre 

( Asciepiadacese) 

A. V. iv. 37 ; prescribed as 
demon destroyer. 

Hotter parts of 
India from ex- 
treme N. W. 
along the foot 
of the Hima- 
laya, ascending 
to 4000 ft., to 
Assam eastwards. 

Wood, medicim. 

5. Ala 

Weed of cornfield 

A. V. Vi. 16, 3. 


6, Aiabu, Alapu 

Lagenaria Vulgaris 
( Cucurbitacese) 

A. V. viii, 10, 29, 30 ; xx, 
130 ; 1. 2 ; aldpu. Mait. 
Saih. iv. 2, 13 ; vesstel made 
of it. 

Indigenous in In- 
dia. 

Vegetable, ^ fruit 
and utensils. 

7. Alasaia 

Grain creeper 

A. V. vi. 16, 4. 


8, Amala, Ama- 
laka 

Phyllanthus emb^ 
lica 

(Euphorbiacea?) 

Jaim. Up. Br. i, 38, 6 ; 
Chand. Up. vii, 3, 1 
(Vamalaka). 

Throughout tropi- 
cal & sub-tropi- 
cai India, wild 
or planted. ^ 
Medicinal, fruit. 

9, Amiila 

1, GlorioeJa superba 
(Liliacese) 

2. Cascata sp. 
(Convoivula- 
cese) 

i A. Y. V. 32, 4 ; the plant 
is described as rootless. 

I consider it a cascata sp. 
which is common in tire 
Indus Plain ; used foi 
poisoning arrows. 

Throughout tropi- 
cal India, from 
N. W. Himak- 
: yas to Assam 

ascending up to 
5000 ft. 

Poison. 

10. AjjtJika 

‘Nymphsea alba 
(Nymphaeaceae) 

A. V. iv, 35, 5; 17, 16 
edible plant leaf and rool 
egg-shaped. In the Pip 
palapada ed, PauindarikE 
is mentioned in its place 

; Kashmir, Siberia, 

: Europe. 

■ Flower, persmud 

i decoration, edi- 

bles. 
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iianif: 


Distribution 
and uses 


IZ Amndlmti 
'= Sahadevi 


A. V. iv, 2, 1 ; V. 5, 5, 9 ; 
vi, 59, 1, 2; vii, 7, 16; 
xix, 38, 1 ; healing pro- 
perties?, as febrifuge, in- 
creased milk of cow, pit> 
tection of cattle (A. V. 
vi, 59, 1), dimiber, hav- 
ing stem, of golden 
colour, ( A. V. V, 5, 5.7), 
also called silld, and 
lMc§a appears to have 
been a pioduct of it 
(Whitney's notes on A,V. 
iv, 12). 


Tropical and sub- 
tropical India, 

Medicinal, Milk 
poducing, Sour- 
ce of Ld^d, 


Sida cordifolia 
S. rbombifolia 
(Malvaceae) 


11 . A 511 u:im) 

; lAiniomi milia- 

1 ctum (Graiiii- 
j nct'c) 

1 

i 

. \"ik ; 12 ; Brhad. Cultivated or iiatu- 

L'p. vi. 13. ■ ralised through- 

out the hotter 
parts of India, 
grains white. 

Food grains, fod- 
der diet. 

12 . Apamiirga 

1 Adiyrambes as- 
{ pera {Aniaraii- 
1 tacex) 

f ■ ■ ! 

^ A. ¥. iy, 7, -6 ; 18, 7 ; 19, Tropical Ada, Af- 
4,; vii, S, 2-; Vaj, Saiii. rica, Baluchis- 

XXXV, 11 Taitt Br. i, 7, tan. 

8, 1 ; Sat. Br. v, 2, 4, 14 ; Medicinal, ritual 
siii, 8, 4, 4; Nirukta, iv, 

17,2. 

13, Aparajita 

i / 1 

Clitoria texnata ! 

iLegiiminose^e) ; 

A. V. ii, 27, 3 ; f or prospe- Tropical zone from 
rity and long life. the Himalayas 

to Ceylon,, Bur- 
ma, etc. 

Spell, amulet. 

14. Arka 

Calotropis gigan- 
tea lAsdepia- 
dacese) 

A. V. vi, 72, 1 ; Sat. Br. ix, Throughout India, 
1, 1, 4. 9 ; arka-parania, ascending to 

arka pali^, i, 2, 3; 12 , 3000 ft. in the 

13. Himalayas, from 

the Punjab to 
Assam, drier 

places. 

Medicinal. 

15. Ara|u 

Oroxylum indicum 
(Bignomiace^) 

A. V. XX, 131, 17 ; in R. V. From the Hima- 
It is said that axle of laya:^ to Ceylon 

chariot was sometimes up to 3000 ft. 

made of its wood. Timber, medicinal 

16. Arat-aM i 

Aratu 

1 . Prosopjs spid- 
gera (suggested 
by W^er) 

2. Acacia Suma 
(Leguminosea) 

A. V. iv, 37, 6 . The Punjab, Sind, 

Westeim Penin- 
sula. 

Timber, Fuel 
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Yedk name. 

Latin Synmym 
and Family, 

Ref, in Vedic Uiemtute. 

. Distributmn- 
. and -uses ' ' 

18. Asmagandhi 

Wiihmla, somni- 
fera (Solana- 

cese) 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16. : 

Throughout drier 
subtropical In- 
dia, west, Hin- 
dustan. 

Medicinal 

J.9, Asvattha 

Ficus religiosa 

(urticaceas) 

R, V. i, J164, 20 ; vessels 
made of Asvattha. R. ¥. 
X, 97, 5 ; tree, A. V. iii, 
6, 1 ; iv, 32.4 ; hardwo«i 
for kinging fire, A. V. 
vi, 1^, 1 ; Sat. Br. xi, 5, 
1.13 ; starts life as an epi- 
phyte on Khadira, some- 
times strangles it A. V. 
iii. 6 ; its berries eaten 
by birds, R, V. i, 164 
20.20 ; described as 

' crested ones ' (sikhac^in) 
A. V. Vi, 374, 

One - of India’s 
greatest . trees, 
wild in the sub- 
Himaiayan for- 
ests. 

Religious. 

20. Asvaviia 
Asvavara 

Sacdiarum spon- 
taneum 

(Gramineae) 

Mait Sam. iii, 7, 9 ; Kath 
Saih. xxiv, 8 ; Kapi^fh^, 
Sam. xxxviii, 1 ; Sat. Br. 
iii, 4. 1, 7. 

India, Ceylon etc., 
warm region of 
old world. 

21. Asvavati i 

! 

One of the four 
principal medi- 
cinal plants can- 
not be identified 

R. V. 3^ 97, 7. 

..... ■ 

22. Auk§agandhi 

Fragrant plant 

A. V. iv, S7, 3, mentioned 
along with Gugguiu and 
Naladi as fragrant plants. 

.... 

23. Avaka 
(aquatic 

plant) 

Blyxa oryzetorum 
the only species 
that grows in 
Kashmir. Its 

later name 
saivMa identi- 
cal with sipala. 
iSaivMa is Blyxa 
griffithii, not 

found in ^ tlie 
Punjab. isip^a 
is mentioned in 
A^va Gr. Sutra 
ii, 8 ; iv, 4 
(Hydrocharidea) 

A. V. viii, 7, 9 ; 37, 8-10 ; 
Taitt Sam. iv, 6, 1. 1 ; 
V, 4, 2, 1 ; 4, 3 ; Vaj. 
Sam. xvii, 4 ; xxv, 1 ; 
Mait. Sarh. ii, 10, J ; Sat. 

. Br. vii, 5, 1, 11 ; viii, 3, 
2, 5 ; ix, 1, 2, 20, 22 ; 
xiii, 8. 3, 13 ; Gandharv'as 
eat it, A. V. iv. 37, 8. 

Kashmir, 

Pat herb. 

24. Badam 

Zizyphus Sp. 
(RhamnesB) 

Kath. Sam.” xii, 10 ; Mait 
Sam, iii, 11, 2 ; Vaj. 
Saih, xix, 22. ^ ; xxi, 30 ; 
Taitt Br. i, 8, 5, 1 ; Sat 
Br. V, 5, 4; 10; xii, 7, 
1, 3 ; 2, 9 ; 9, 1, 8 ; etc ; 
Jaimia Br. ii, 156, 5. 

Throughout Indiav 
N. W. Frcmtier 
Sind, base of 
the Himalaya to 
Ceylon. 


feik namf- 


Ref. In Veik Uierature. 


Distribution 
and uses 


25. 

(white & yel- 
low variety) 

26. Baibaja 


27. Bhariga. 
(hemp) 


2B. Bllva 


29. Bimba 


SO. Canaka 
(See under 
Khalva) 


31. Candl 


32. Citraparx^i 


33. Darbha with 
its 2 varieties, 
Kharadarbha & 
Mfdudarbha 


34, Dasavrk^ 


35. Dhava 


latm Symnym 
ami Family. 


Brasaca Sp. 
iCrudfere®) 


1. Elensme indica 

2. E. Coracana 

iGraminere) 


Cannabis sativa 
(Urticacese) 


Aegle marmelos 
(Rutaceae) 


Cephalandia in- 
dica (Cucurbi* 
tacese) 

Cicer arietinum 
(Leguminoseae) . 


A. ¥. vlii, 6, 3, 6. 7. 24 
(Whitne^, 494) — ^uaed 

against demon of disease. I 

A. V. 2. 22, 23 ; Taitt. 
Saih. ii, 2, a 2; Kith. 

10; Malt. Sain, 
ii, 2, 5; used for sacri- 
ficial Htter, fuel (Katli. 
Sam); in R. V. viii, 53, 
3, ba^et and other things 
made from this grass (in 
Danastuti). 

In R. V. ix, 6,1, 13 it is an 
epithet of ^ma ; A. V.. 

xi, 6, 15 ; Sahkh. Aran. 

xii, 19. 

A. V. xxi, 136, 3 ; Ait. Br. 
ii, I ; Sat. Br. xiii, 4, 4, 

8, etc ; Mait. Sadi, hi, 

9, 3 ; siacrificial post in 

Taitt. Sam. ii, 1, 8, 1. 2 ; 
cf. ^t. Br. i, 3, 3, 20 ; 
Ait Br. ii, 1; amulet, 
^kh. Aran, xii, 20, et. 
seq. ;; 

Jaimin. Up. Br. hi, 5, 6. 


Vlj. Sam. xvih, 12. 


Andropogan 

culatus 

(Graminese) 


aa- 


1, Eragn<^tis Cy- 
nosurddeS 

2. E. tendia = 
E. diiaris 
(Graminese) 


A tree accorchng 
to Roth. 

Anogeissus lati- 
folia 

(Co!mbretacea&) 


A. V. vi, 139, 3. 


A. V. ii, 25, 3, with spotted 
leaf, protection of foetus. 

R. V. i, 191, 3 ; with §ara 
& Kuktra. A. V. vi, 43, 
2; viii, 7, 20; x, 4, J3; 
xi, 6, 15 ; xix, 29, 1, etc., 
used for cahmng of anger, 
A. V. vi. 43. 

A. V. h, 9, 1. 

A. V. vi, 5, 5y usted for heal- 
ing up of wounds. 


Punjab, and cul- 
tivated in India. 


Cultivated in the 
plains of India, 
Medicinal, jueh 
furniture & 
utensils. 


Wild in N. W. 
Himalaya, Cen- 
tral Asia, 


Wild, ascending to 
4000 ft in the 
Western Hima- 
layas, in dry 
hilly places from 
Jhelum to As- 
sam. 


Throughout India. 
Medicinal. 


Cultivated in tem- 
perate and tro- 
pical countries. 

Pulse. 

Plains and lower 
hills of India 
from Kumaon 
to Sikldm in the 
Himalayas. 


Plains of India 
from Peshawar 
to Sind, to 
Burma. 

Eitucd. 


From the Hima- 
laya to Ceylon 
up to 3000 ft 
Medicimd. 
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Eef. in Vedic Utemiuren 


■ '■ ■ i 

R. V. X, 16, 13; 134, 5; 
142, 8 ; Taitt. Sam. iv, 
2, 9, 2 ; V, 2, 8, 3 ; Vaj. 
Sam. xiii, 20 ; Ait. Br. 
viii, 5, 8 ; Sat. Br. iv,. 5, 
10, 5 ; Yii, 9, 2, 10, 12 ; 
etc ; grows on Damp 
ground, R. V. x, 16, 3 ; 
142, 8. 

Sankh. Aras. xii, 8. 


Taitt Sarh. ii, 4, 4, J. 2 ; 
Kath Saiii. xiii ; Mait. 
Sam. ii, 2. 4. 

Taitt. Saih. v, 4, 3, 2 ; sat. 
Br. V, 2, 9, 13 ; 3, 1, 10 ; 
xiv, 1, 2, 19 ; Taitt. Saiii. 

i, 8, 7, 1; 9, 2; Taitt 
Br. i, 7, 3, 6 ; Mait. Sam. 

ii, 6, 5; iv, 3, 8; Vaj. 
Sam. XV, 5. 


Mait. Sam. i, 2, 8 ; Vaj. 
Sam. xviii, J2 ; xix, 22; 
89 ; xxi, 29 ; Sat. Br. xii, 
7, 1, 2 ; 2, 9 ; Brhaa. Up. 
vi, 3, 22 ; distinguish^ 
from Vrilii & Yava in 
Taitt. Br. i, 3, 7, 2 ; Sak- 
tvali made from it. Sat. 
Br. xii, 9, 1, 5 ; v, 2, 1, 
6 . 


A. V. xix, 38 ; amulet for 
various blessings. 


A. V* i, 24, 2 ; remedy 

against leprous spot. 


Vedic name, 

. 36. Burvi , 

...37., .Erainda 

38. Garmut 

39. Gavedhuka 
Gavedhuka 
Gavidhuka 
Gavidhuka 

40. Godhuma 

41. Guggulu 

42. Haridra 

43. Haridra 


Latin Symnym 


Cynodon dactylon 
(Grammes) 


Ricinus Commu- 
nis 

(Euphorbiacese) 


(Leguminosese) 
Wild bean 


Coix Lachryma 

( Gramine^) 


Triticum vulgare 
(Gramineaj) 


Bulsarnodendron 

Miikul 

(Bursteraceze) 


Curcuma longa 
(Zingiberaceae) 


Cedrus libani 
var deodara 
(Coniferse) 


Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1’. 16, 


Disinbuiion 
mid uses 


India, Burma, 
Ceylon ascend- 
ing to 5CCX) it 
in the Hiniala- 
^ yas. 

Sacrificfal 

Medicinal 


Throughout India, 
cultivated, tro- 
pics, generally, 
indigenous in 
Africa. 

Medicinal, oil 
Pulse. 


Tropical Asia, Cul- 
tivated, hotter 
& damper parts 
of India, kernel 
used ^ as food^ 
rnedicine, fod- 
der grass (Dut- 
hie). 

Northern India, 
up to 13000 ft 
in the Himala- 
yas 8z Tibet. 

Cereal 


Sind, Rajputana, 
Bduchistan 
rocky hills. 
Frankincense. 


Cultivated in In- 
dia, throughout 
tropics. 
MedicmaL. 


N. W. Himalaya 
from Kumaon 
westwards 3,500 
to 12,000 ft 





Dhiribution 

and uses 


in Veik ilterutme. 


Lathi Symuiym 
mid Fmmiy. 


Vedk name. 


Throughout India 
hot and damp 
area from the 
Punjab to As- 
sam. 

Utensils etc., 
jurnitnre. 


, V. vii, 54^ 4 ; xii, 2, 54 ; 

Br. iv, 3, 4, 16 ; etc. 
Jaimin.- Br. Up. i, 9 ; ii, 
134 ; Chand. v,. 24, 3 ; 
Kath Up. ii, 6, 17, etc. ; 
Ximkta ix, S; .a basket 
of isiki m Sat. Br. i, 1, 
4, - 19;' ar^e§lka j.bolt 
and pin cl a door)— in 
Saiikh. Aran, ii, 16, ■ 


ilytocri b: 
(Grainine® 


Said to be indige- 
nous in the 
Mothronwalla 
swamp, Dehra- 
dun, Gharwalj 
Kumaon. 

Citran. 


1. Otiiis auranti- 
iim 

rtif BcTgamia 

2. C. Medica pm 
adda 

( Riitact;e) 


45. Jamblla 
Jainbila 


Sub-Himalayan 


. V. ii, 9; xix, 
against all sorts 
eases. A. V. xix, 
ii, 4, 1 ; xix, 3^ 
9, 7, amulet. 


Temiinalia 


tract, N. W. 
Provinces. 
Amulet, 


46. Jahgida 


arjuna 
fCombretacea) 


47. Klkambira Useful tree 
some kind 


I dry situation 
from the Punjab 
eastward and 
southward. 


A. V. iv, 4, 8, for virility. 


48. Kapdtthaka Fertmia ek 
turn 

(Rutacese) 


The Punjab, Gu- 
jarat, Rajputana, 
drier places. 


Taitt. Sam. ii, 4, 9, 
Kath. Sam- xi, 11 ; x: 
7 ; Sat. Br. ii, 5, 2, 11. 


Cappris aphylla- 
c. deddua 
yCapparidacese) 


(XLter Hiimla:^3 
up to 4,500 ft., 
dry add region 
of the Punjab, 
Waziristan etc 
up to 3(X)0 ft. 
Fruit, 


R. V. i, 112, 6, mentions It: 
may be Z. mnopolia, but 
the one mentioned m 
Kath. Sam, xii, 10, 

Sam- iii. 11. 2 : Vaj. Sam- 
xix, 23, 91 ; xxi, 32 ; xnv, 
2 ; Sat. Br. v, 5, 4, 10 . 
xii, 7, 2, 9; 9. 1. 5. 
Jaim. Br. ii, 152, 5, -had 
beixy (r&htta)* B 
cannot be z, jujuba, it is 
z, nummulatia as ns 
becomes when 


1. Zizyi^us num- 
mularia, 

2. Z. quenoplia 
(blackdrupe) 

3. Z. jujuba (yel- 
low, orange-red- 
dish brown 
drupe) 
(Rhamnese) 


50. Karkandhu 
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Vedk name. 

.Latin Synmym . 
\and' Family, 

Ref, in Vedic Utm.atme, 

Bktributwn 
and uses'" ■■■ 

.::Sl/:.Kli:i§inarya, •' 

Gmdina ■ arborea. 
(Verbeiiace®) 

Taitt. Saip. v, 2, 7; 3. 4 ; 
vi, 2, 1, 5'; Mail Sam. 
iii, 2, 6;. 7, 9 ; Sat Br. 
iii, 4, t 6; 8. 2, 17; Iv, 
3, 3. 6; vii. i 1, 37. 

Throughout' India 
extending to the 
foot of N. W. 
Himalayas, then 
eastw.ard,' 

5^. .'ICasa 

i 

Saechaniin spon- 
taaeum 
(Graminess) 

i 

R. V. X, JOO, 10 ; used for i 
mats, etc. acoordiug to 1 
Roth, but dean in Taitt. 
Aran, vi, 9, 1. 

Throughout feda, / 
South Europe 
and warn "region 
' of the old.' world., 
FurnUme,^ 

53. Khadira 

i 

■i 

Acacia catechu 
(Leguminoseae) 

R. V. iii, 53, 19 ; A. V. ill, 
i 6, 1 ; V, 5 , 5 ; viii, 8, 3 ; 

I X, 6, 6 ; Malt. Sajp. iii, 

9, 3 ; Taitt. Sam. iii, 5, 
7, 1 ; Ait Br. ii, 1 ; Sat. | 
Br. i, 3, 3, 20 ; iii, 6, 2, i 
12 ; etc.; — as a tree with | 
hard wood, A. V. x, 6, 6; 
Arundhati dimbs on it 
(A. V. V, 5, 5) ; sacrihciai 
ladle (Taitt Sam. iii, 5, 
7, 1) ; of great strength 
(bahusara), in Sat Br. 
xiii, 4, 9, 2 ; amulet, 
sahkh. Aran?, xii, 8. 

■ ■ ■ j 

The ' Punjab," ' .M, 
"W. , Himalayas' 
C. India, Bihar. 
Medicinal, 
timber. 

54. Khalakula 

Dolichos bifiorus 
(Legutmnoseae) 

Brhad. Up. vi, 3. 22. 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon, and 

Burma, asscend- 
ing to 3000 ft. 
in Sikiiim. 

Pulse £c fodder. 

55. Khalva 

Canaka 

Nii^pava 

Phaseolua radi- 

atus 

Cicer arietinum 
Vigra catjang 

A. V. ii, 1 ; V, 23, 8 ; Vaj. 
Saip. xviii, 12 ; Mahi- 
dhara glosses it with ca- 
mka (chicken pea) : 
Brhad Up. vi, 3, 32 — 
Sayaaaa glosses it with 
Ntsphva, 

Cultivated in 
temperate and 
tropical coun- 
tries. 

Pulse, 

56. Kharjura 

Phcenix Sylvestus 
(PaliiQse) 

Taitt. Sam. ii, 4, 9, 2 ; 
Kath Saip. xi, 10 ; xxxvi, 
7. 

Wild in the Indus 
badn. 

Fruit, 
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Ref, in Vedk iiterMum 


Laim Syimtym 
mid Family. 


Distnbutmi 
and uses 


Vedk Nmte. 


R. ¥. X, 85, 20' (weddiBg); 
bridal car adorned %ith 
its blossoias ; Fam^ in 
R, V. 97, 5; A. ¥. v, 5, 
5 ; aiMilets and ojver of 
sacriliciai disheS' in ' A. V, 
El, S, 4, 8; x?i, 11, 4, 
53; sacrifidal Enplements 
in Taitt, Sam. IE, 5, 7, 2; 
Malt. Sam. Iv, 1,' !;■ 
Pafica. Br. ■ xxl, 4, 13 ; 
Katli. Sam. xv, 2 ; ' viii, 
2 ; Taitt Br. i, 'J, 3, 11 ; 
7, 1. 9 ;■ 8, 7 i panau-vdka 
(bark I in Taitt. Sain, ii, 
5, 3. 5 ; Tait. Br. iii, 7, 4, 
2, 18, etc. 

Pdasa in Elans. Br. x, 2 ; 
Sat. Br. i, 5, 4, 5; v, 2, 
1, 17; etc.; Ait Br. ii, 
1; Sat Br. S, 3, 3, 19; 


Butea frondoa = 
B. moii«pc.rma 
(Legnminoscae) 


The Himalayas to 
Ceylon & Bur- 
ma ascending 
to 4000 ft. in 
the N. W. Kh- 
ande^. 

Thnber for cars 
and utensils^ 
flowers. 


57. Kim^uka 
FatM 
Paroa 


58. Eayambn 
Kyambn 


where dead bodies are 
burnt. Taitt. Aran, vi, 4, 
1, 2 where Kydmhu is 
the term. 


Ahms precatcdns 
(Leguminosese) 


Extensively culti- 
vated all over 
India. 

Food & medicine. 


Phasedns 


mnmgo 
tm radiatus 
(Leguminosese) 


(Kntsita m^) ; Nimk* 
ta, 4. 


Mentioned with other Warmer parts of 
plants in A. V. iv, 34, 5. India. 

Flower, 

Sat. Br. ii, 5, 2, 15 ; Ei, 1, Sacrificial 
2, 16 ; V, 3, 2, 7, etc,, 

Kusa & occur m 

Mait. Sam. iv, 5, 7 ; Sat 
Br. Ei, 6, 2. 9 ; Taitt Br. 
i, 5, 10 ; 1, 2, 7. 

Only once mentioned in R. Cultivated in the 

V. 191, 3 ; according to hotter parts of 
B. Majumdar it refers to India. 
suga 3 S 43 ana this term, he Sugar, . 
mn stil bang used in ; „ . 

JBengal sugar cane. 


Nymphsea lotus 
(Nymph^cese) 


61. Kumtjda 
(Water 13y) 


Eragroris 

surddes 

(Graminese) 


62. Ku^ 
(See 

Daibha) 


^ccharum c^d- 
iiaruiB^ 
(Gramineae) 
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Veik name. 

Latin Synonym 
mid Family. 

Rej. in Vedk lit era! are. 

Distribution 
omd uses 

64. Kii§tha 

1. Costus specio- 
sus 

2. C. arabicus 

(Zingiberaceaj) 

3. Saussiarea auri- 

culata (Hille- 

brandt I, 65) = 
S. lappa 

( Composites) 

i. ' 

A. V. V, 4 ; vi, 102 ; xix, 39, 

1 ; grows on mountains 
along with soma (A. V. 
4, 1, 2, 8 ; xix, 39, 1) ; 
as a remedy highest place 
among herbs (A. V. v, 4, 

. 1 ; xix, 39, 4) ; cures 

headache, diseases of the 
eye, bcdily affection (A. ; 
V. V, 4, 10), fever and! 
consumption ( Y aksma ) . ! 

all healing ( vUva-bke- 
saja ) — in A. V. xbc, 39, 
9 ; aromatic, classed with 
salve ianjana), and Na- 
lada (nard) — A. V. vi, 

! 102, 3, 

Alpine, 4000 ft. 
Central & East- 
ern Himalayas, 
Kaslimir, 8000- 
12,000 ft. 
Medicine, drug. 

65. Lak^mana 

A plant having 
upon its leaves 
red spots 

■ A. V. ii, 25, 3 ; against ab- 
ortion. 

.... 

66. Madavati 
(Grape vine?) 

Intoxicating plant 
— creeper 

A. V. vi. 16, 2 ; cf. iv, 7, 4; 
j could it be grape vine ? 

.... 

67. Madhuga 
Madhugha 

Honey plant, 
sweet herb, a 
fruit (?) 

. A. ■ y. ■ i, 34, 4 ; vi, 122, 3 ; 
j madhu-dugha occurs in 
R. V. vi ; 70, 1. 5. 

.... 

68. Madhuka 

Bassia latifolia 

A, V. i, 34, 5. — a love spell 
with this plant— intoxicat- 1 
ing drink is made from its ; 
flowers. i 

.... 

69. Manji^t^a 

Rubia cordifolia 
(Rubiaces) 

Ait. Br. iii, 2, 4 ; sahkh. Br. 
vii, 7. 

Throughout India 
in hilly districts. 
Dyestuff. 

70. Masapan;!! 

Teramnus labialis 
(Leguminoses) 

A. y. ii, 25, 3. 

From the foot of 
the W. Himala- 
yas to Ceylon, 
Burma etc. 

74. Masura 

Lens esculenta 
(Leguminoses) 

Viaj, Sam. xviii, 12 ; Brhad. 
Up. vi, 3, 22. 

Cold weather crop 
throughout 

India. 

Pulse, c€Tecd. 

72. Masf0s*ya 

A grain of the 
nortli country ^ 

Taitt. Br. iii, 8,, 14, 6. 

.... 



VEDIC PLANTS 


i^aim bymnym 
md Family, 


Ftef, in Vedic literature. 


Distrih 
and u 


Phragmitis 

maxima 

{Graminea}) 


9; ii, 

34, viii, 69, 2; x, 11 
?; 105, 9; Nirukta 
at^ IS identified by Pischei 
with Nada as at one paS' 
sage (R. V. i, 33, 8) reed 
boat IS mentioned, which 
IS made of Nada split, 
and over which the 
waters go ; at another 
passage (ii, 34, 3), reed 
whip is' mentioned. Max- 
Miiller sees reed also in 
R. V. X, 11, 2 ; in R. V, 
X, KB, 4, and x, 11, 2, 
the idea of a river is , 
clearly indicated. 

In India, and particu- 
larly in Bengal, reed is 
never employed in boat 
building, but Palmyra 
palm is extensively used 
for such purposes. Could 
it mean this plant? The 
idea of splitting lends 
support to it. 

vi, 102, 3 : Ait. Arap. 
iii> 2, 4 ; siankh. Aran, xi, 

4 ; used for garland ’ 


the Punjab 
Buima, 
throughout 
India, Himala-- 
yas up to 3(m 

it. 

furniture. 


74, Nalada, Na- 
iad!, (Nard) 


Nardostachys 

Jatamansi 

(Valeriaceae) 


-^pine Himalayas 
1000 to 15,000 
ft., Kumaon, 
Sikkim 17,000 

A. V. V, 31, 4. 

A. V. vi, ,16, 4 (Whitney, 

292-293). 


75.: Naraci 


76. Nilakalasala 
Nil%alasala 

77, Nispsiva 


79. Nyagrodha 


Firas toghalensis A tree remarkable for send- 
(Urticacese) ing down from its bran- 

ches! roots, in R. V, i, 24. 
7 (Pischd, I, 113 114); 
A, V. iv, 37, 4 ; v, 5, 5 ; 
Ait 'Br. val, 30, 31 ; Sat 
Br. V, 3, 5, IST-^dii, 2, 7, 
3; Cimd. Up. vi, 12, 1, 
etc; amma made of its 
wood, Taitt Saih. vii, 4, 

■ 12, ',1 ;yij. 13. 


Wild only in the 
Sub-Himalayan 
forests. 

Sacrificial 
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Vedk Name, 

Latin synonpn 
and Family, 

■ Ref, in Vedic litemtuTe. 

Dhtribuimn,.: 

'■ and uses 

80. Nyastika 
(See under 
Canda) 

Andropogan adcu- 
latus 

(Graminese) 

A. V. vi 139, 1. 


81. Pakadiirva 

1. Edible millet 
(Gramineae) 

R. V. X, 16, 3^ mentions 
along with Kiydmhu and 
Vyal Kasd, among plants 
used for growing on spots 
where dead bodies are 
burnt Taitt. Aran, vi, 
4, 1, 2 ; A, V. xviii, 3, 6, 
reads, Sdndaduwa (hav- 
ing egg shaped roots). 
Could it be Cyperus 
rotandus ? 

India, O—mO ft. 
Cereal. 

82. Palasa 

See under Elim- 
suka 


.... 

88. Pania 

See under Kiih- 
suka 

.... 


84. pata, paths 

1. Stephania 
elegans 

2. S. glabra 

(i= S. rotanda) 

3. S. hemandifolia 
(Menispermacese) 

A. V. ii, 27, 4; Kaus. 
Sutra, xxxvii, !; xxxviii, 
18. 

S. elegans and S. 
glabra, subtro- 
pical Kumaon 
and Simla to 
Sikkim. S. her- 
nandifolia in 

Nepal-Sikkim. 

Medicinal, 

85. piia 

A fragrant plant 

A. V. iv, 37, 3 ; fragrant 
plant mentioned along 
with Gugguiii & Ndtadi 

— 

86. Pllu 

1. Careya arborea 

(Myrtacese) 

2. Sdvadora 

persica 

3. S. olleoides 

(Salvadoraceae) 

A. V. XX, 135, 12 ; on the 
fruit of which doves feed. 

From the Hima- 
layas to Travan- 
core, up to 4000 
ft.^ S. persica in 
drier parts of 
India from the 
Punjab to Sind, 
Gujarat, Kaj- 
putana. 

87. Hppali 

1, Piper 

peepuloides 

2, P. longum 

(Piperaceae) 

A. V. vi, 107, 4. 

Tropicai Hima- 
layas ; hotter 

parts of ^ India. 
SpiceSf medicinal. 

88. Pitudaru 

Hnus longifolia 
(Coniferae) 

i 

Kiath. Sam. xxv, 6 ; sat Br, 
iii, 5, 2, 15 ; 4, 4, 5, 17 ; 
Pahca. Br. xxiv, 5 ; Mahi- 
j dhara on Wj. Saih. v, 
14; Sayairia on Ait Br. 

Outer Himalayas, 
The Indus to 
Bhutan, 1500 to 
6000 ft. Afghani- 
stan 




VE0IC PLANTS 


Latin sytmiytn Ref. in Vedic literature 

and Fmmly. 


Distfibuiim 
and uses 


Ficus lacor Phk^a^ waved leaved % 

■ tree* small white fmit. 

Fiais laci>r A. V, v, 5 ; Taitt Saih. vii, 

(Urlicacea) 4, cf. iii, 4 8. 4 ; 

Mail. Sam. iii, 10, 2; vi, 
3, 10, 2 ; .Alt Br. vli, 32 ; 

■ , vlii, 16; Taitt Bn iii, 8, 

. 19, 2 ; Sat Br. iii, 8, 3, 

. . . 10, 12, etc. ■ 

: . is in Taitt 

■ Saiii. vi, 3, 10,^1; Sama-- 
veda, i, 144 ; li, 465 ; Ait. 
Arari. V, 2, 2. 

Hill ddbrandt (I, R. V. ill, 53, 14 
; 241- 

45) thmKS It to 
be a plant 

having - ..shoots '■ 

tnmed .down- .. 

-.■'wa.rdi3f ■■ ■ {mka- ■ '..■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ^ ! 

refers to ■ ■*- ■ ■ ■! 

■. Soin.a - " ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 'i 


Plains and lower 
hills of India. 


92. Pram^TKjani 


Certain sweet Kam. Siitr^ viii, 17 ; xxv, 
scented plant. II ; xxxii, 22. 

A substitute of Pane. Br. viii, 4. 1. 

Sexma 

Setaria italica Tait. Sam. ii, 2, 11. 4 ; In mos/t warm and 
(Graminese) Kath. Sam. x, 11 ; Mait tropical coun- 

Saih. ii, 1, 8; Vaj. Sam. tries, 6000 ft 
xviii, 12. in the Hima- 

laya. 

Medicinal, 

Aglaia odorata In sadviih^ Br. v, 2, it is Eastern Peninsula. 
(Meliacese) described as phalavati Toilet, 

(Weber, 315) this plant 
appears to be a tree. See 
OirskarBdkaciJdtsd, Am- 
ara also describes’ the 
plant in his Lexicon. 

1. Urajria kgopioi- A. V. ii, 25, 1, etc ; as pro- 1. Herbs, in the 

des tection against evil beings; plains from foot 

(L^minosea:) Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16, of W. Hima- 

2. Lemna Sp. (in Roth (cited by TOitney), layas to Ceylon, 

the lexicon) later identifies it with a etc. 

(lemnace^) plant Luksmand curing 

3. Hemionitis cor- barrenness. The scholiast 3. Common in the 

difolia of Katv’in. Sr. Sutra (xxv, plains, on the 

(Filidnse) 7, 17) identifies it with mountains up to 


94. Priyangu 
(Panic seal) 


96. 

(having speck! 
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Vedic Name, 

Latin synonym 
and Faynily, 

Ref, in Vedtc Uteraime,. ■ 

. „ . Bistfibuimn. ■ 

■ and ■ 

97. Ptogidarika 
(lotus) 

Nelumbo nucifera 
(!= N. Spedo- 
sum) 

(Nymphseacese) 

R/V. x,'142, 8;, A. 

^ ■ 35, 5; (.Whitney 207; Aini- 
mer, 70, Weber, 18, 138), 
Taitt. Saih. i, 8, 2, 1 ; Sat. 
Br: y, 5, 5, ,6 ; Brhad 'Up. 
ii, 3, 10 ; vi, 3, J.4 ; 
Cliand. up. i, 6, 7 ; Ait 
Arap. iii, 3, 4 ; A. V. (x, 
8, 3) compares lotus bud i 
to human heart (shape). I 
in the Taitt. Sam. i, 8, ' 
18 ; 1 ; Taitt. Br. i, 8, 2, i 
1 ; wreath of lotus petal, i 
(puatiorl-sraja is men- j 
tioned. | 

Throughout , the 
' warmer parts, of:, 
Tndia." ■ 

■. VoUeL : Flower s. 

: 98, Pui^kara ■ 
(Blue lotus) ! 

' \ ' -I 

Nymphaea stellala 
(Nymphaeacese) 

R. V. vi, 16, 13; vii, S3, 
11 ; A. V. xi, 3,. 8 ; xii, 

1, 24 ; Taitt. Sam. v, 4, 

1 ; 2, 6, 5 ; 6, 9, 2 ; Vaj. 
Sam. xi, ^ ; Taitt. Br. i, 

2, 1. 4 ; Sat. Br. iv, 5, 1, 
16 ; Mait. Sam. iii, 1. 5 ; 
A. V. (xii, J, 24) men- 
tions sweet perfume of 
flowers, Grew in lakes 
pu^karmi ) — ^R. V. v, 78, 
7 ; X, 107, 10 ; A. V. iv, 
39, 5 ; V, 16, 17 ; Brhad 
Up. iv, 3. 11, etc ; lotus 
crowned — V. x, 189, 
2 ; A. V. iii, 22. 4 ; Sat. 
Br. iv, 1, 5, 16, etc. 

Warmer parts of 
India. 

99. mka 

1. Caesalpinia 
Bonducella 
(L^guminoseaae) 

2. Baselia rubra 
(Cbenopodiacese) 

Kath Sam. xxxiv, 3 ; Sat. ' 
Br. xiv, 1, 2, 12 ; Pahca 
Br. viii, 4, 1 ; ix, 5, 3, 
etc ; Hillebrandt (I, 24, 
n. 3) identifies it with 
Baselia rubra. 

Himalayan Kama- 
on up to 2,500 
ft 

100. Putirajju 


A, V. viii, 8, 2 (See Roth.) 1 
(S. V.) 1 


101. Putada 
Putrajani 
Putrakanda 

U. C, Dutta iden- 
tifies the plants 
with Uraria La- 
gopodiodes 
(Leguminoseaae) 

A. V. ii, 25, 3, presaibed 
against abortion and other 
maladies. 

Plains from foot 
ol the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon. 

102. Putudm 

103. Rohitaka 

Pinus Sp. 
(Conifera) 

Aphanamixis poly- 
stachia 
(Metracege) 

A. y. viii, 2, 28 ; Taitt. Sam. 
yi, 2, 8, 4 ; Mait. Sam. 
iii, 8., 5 ; Kaus. Sutra, viii, 
15 ; Iviii, 15. 

Mait. Sam. iii, 9. 3. 

Outer Himalayas. 

Sub-Himalayan 
tract from Rap- 
ti, Sikkim up to 



L&im Symnywi 
mid Fmmiy, 


Vedk mme. 


Rtf* in. VtMc Uiemture. 


Disifibuiim 
md uses. 


Cordia obliqiia 
(Bomginacm) 


104. lajjudiJa 


Western India 
from the Pun- 
jab to the whole 
of warmer parts 
of India. 


Ever flowering 
plant 


Sadampix$pa 


a. ¥. iv, 20, 9 ; against 
Pisaca Unpemaiural 
agency.)- 

A. V. xi, 6, 15 ; Samavidh. 
Br. ii, 6, 10. 


According to Roth 


R. V. i, 100, 17; Samavi- 
dhana Br. ii, 6, 10. 

A. V. Vi, 59, 2. 


ie under Aran* 
dhati 

(Malvaceae) 


109. Sahadevi 


Tropcal Eastern 
Himalayas ; th- 
roughout hotter 
forest re^pons of 
India. 

Timber, 


Bombax Celba 
(Bombacaceae) 


Fruit poisonous in R. V. vii, 
50, 3 ; bridal car made of 
its wood (R. V. X, 85, 
20), as the tallest of trees 
Taitt. Sam. vii, 4, 12, 1 ; 
Vaj. Sam. xxiii, 13 ; Sat. 
Br. xiii, 2, 7, 4 ; Pane. Br. 
ix, 4, 11, etc. 


112. SMmal! 


A later word for paddy con- 
jectured by Roth to be 
equivalent to Smi, in the 
word Sari^ka in the A. 


ryza sativa- 

variety 

(Graminese!) 


Indigenous in the 
marges of Raj- 
putana. 

Cereal, 


Warmer parts of 
India in pools 
& lakes, 


Nymphsea lotus A. V. iv, 34, 5, 
(Nynphaeacese) 
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Vedic name.. 


Latin Synonym . . Eef . ' in Vedic Uierahire. ' Bktnhutmn 
, and FamUy, ■ ■; ..and uses. 



1. Prosopis spid- A. V. vi, Jl, 1 ; 30, 2, 3 ; The Punjab, jRaj- 

gera Taitt. Skrh. v, 1, 9, 6 ; ptitana, Bundd- 

2. Mimosa Suma 4. 7. 4 (for the lower khand, Sind, 

(Legtiimnoseee) arani for kindling fire) ; Gujarat, Af- 

'' *" •' Kath. Sam* xxxvi, 6 ; ghanistan. 

Taitt. Br. i, 1, 3, 11, et Wood, 
seq, ; 6, 4, 5 ; Sat. Br. ii, 

5, 2, 12 ; ix, 2. 3, 37, etc. ; 
destructive of hair in A. 

V. vi, 30, 2, 3 ; as pro- 
dudng intoxication ; 
broad leaved ; these two 
I , . characters are totally 
3"' wanting in the two trees. 

Prosopis spidgera, and 
Mimosa Suma with which 
Sam is usually identified 
(Roth in Whitney, 302). 

In fire kindling lower 
aratyi in A. V. vi, 11, 1 ; 

Sat. Br. xi, 5, 1, 15 ; d. 

13 ; 4, 1, 22 ; Taitt. Sam. 

V, 1, 9, 6 ; 4, 7, 4 ; fruit 
-^dmidhdnya in Sat. Br. 
i, r, 1, 10. 

Crotalaria ^ juncea a. V. ii, 4, 5 ; as growing From base of the 
(Leguimnosese) in forests, remedy a^n- Himalayas to 


117. sgana 
(hemp) 


118. Sa^dadurva 


119. >8ankha- 


pu§pik§ 


Trapa bispinosa A. V. iv, 
(Onagraceae) Sutra, i 


39, 5 ; Apas, Sr. Throughout India. 
14, 14. Fruit, 


Saccharum arun- 
danaceum 
(Gramineae) 


R. V. i, 191, 3 ; A. V. iv, 
7, 4 ; Taitt. Sam. v, 2, 6, 
2 ; vi, 1, 3, 3 ; Kath. Sarh. 
ix, 5; xxviii, 4; Sat. Br. 
ii, 2, 2 ; 4, 1 ; iii, 1, 3, 
13 ; Brhad, Up. vi, 4, 11, 
etc ; Nirukta v, 4, etc ; 
arrow shafts, in A. V. i, 
2,1; 3,1. 


Throughout plains 
and low Mils of 
India. 

Grass, 


Brassica Camp- Oiand. Up. iii, 14. 3 ; Sad 
pestris var sar- Br. v, 2; Safikh Sr. 

V etc. 

(Cruciferse) 


Cold weather crop. 
Oil, medicincd. 
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WDIC PLANIS 


Vedk Mmie. 

Latin synonym 
and Family. 

Mef, in Vedk Utemture. 

Distribution and 
uses. 

123* Satavara 

Asparagus racemo- 
sus 

(Liliacea) 

A. V. xix, 36. 

Tropical and sub- 
tropical India 
ascending the 
Himalayas' to 
40CK} ft. from 
ICashmir east- 
ward. 

Eatable, medicine. 

124 Siad 

Name of a healing 
plant, also call- 
ed MHa 

A. V. V, 5, 1, 8. 

— 

J25. SMIMa ; 

.'■i 

Grain creeper 

1 Same as -SalanjiM- ; 

.... 

1^. SiiMapa I 

Dalbergia Sisu 
(Leguminosese) 

R. V. iii, 53, 19 (with 
Khadira) a stately and 
beautiful tree. i 

A. V. XX, 129, 7 ; cf. 
sapa in vi, 129, 1. 

W. Him^ayas up- 
to 4000 ft. 
Central Hima- 
layas ascendix^ 
to 5000 ft. Te- 
rai of Nepal. 

Wood. 

i26A. 

(water plant) 

; Blyxa Ceylanica 
‘ (Hydrodiaridese) 

R. V. X. 68, 5; later form 
Saivala ; Slalya, over- 
grown with iSij^a plants: 
§ad. Br. iii, 1 ; only once 
in A. V. vi, 12, 3. 

B. Oryzoterum m 
the oniy^ spedes 
growing in 
Kashmir. 

127. Soma 
(with figs) 

Cannot now be 
identified with 
certainty ; ^ vari- 
oudy identified : 

1. Saroostemma 

brevistigma 
<= Astelepias 
acida ; 

2. S. intermedium 

= S. viminaie 

3. Periploca 

aphylla 

(A^epiadaceae) 

4. Ephedra Vul- 

! garis 

(Gnetaceae) 

5. Cannabis sativa 

(Urticaceae) 

In the Rgveda the whole of 
the 9tii Maiodala and six 
hymns of other Maiodalas 
are devoted to this plant. 
Soma is described as the 
best among plants all 
trees are prostrate to 
Soma who is their king. 

t (1) + (2) are in 
the Deccan Pen- 
insula ; (3) in 
the Western 

Punjab in the 
plains &. Sind, 
Afghanistan, 
Persia, etc, (4) 
in temperate and 
Alpine Himala- 
yas, 7 to 12009 
ft. Western Ti- 
bet in drier re- 
gion^ and (5) 
wild in the N. 
W. Himalayas, 
Central Asia, 

etc. 

Drink. 

128. Somavati 

One of the four 
prindpal medi- 
dnal plants in 
j^gyeda 

R. V. X, 97, 7. 

. » » • 

,, , 

A certain tree 

R. ¥. % 53. 19. 

- r 

^ ‘ ‘ ' I- ’ K-f ' 

'‘'i ‘ ' ‘ '’"■'1' ! 

M '7 If 


' A''* 1 ' 

r ’ ' ' * j “ 
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Vedk name. 

Latin Synmym . 
cmd Family, 

Ref, in Vedk" lfiemture,r'"^ 

Bkifibutim 
and USES, 

130. Si^firjaka 

Diospyros peri- 

grina 

(Ebenacese) 

Sat Br. xiii, 8, 1. 16. 

From the Hima- 
layas (Jumna 
eastward) to 

Ceylon, Burma, 
etc. 

Timber, fruit. 

13JL. Sraktya 

Cierodendron 

phlomidis 

(Verbenaceffi) 

Amulet derived from its 
wood, according to com- 
mentators on A. V. viil, 
5, 4, 7, 8 (BloomlieM, 
Amer. Jour. Phil., 7, 477). 

N. W. Himalayan 
Terai, to Ceylon 
in the drier cli- 
mates ; Baluchi- 
stm, 

Medkiml. 

132. Sr^pai^a 

Nerium odonim 
(Apocyanaceae) 

Tmtt. Br. iii, 6, 6, 3 ; Ait. 
Br. ii, 6, 15. 

The Himalayas 

from' Nepal west- 
wards to Kash- 
mir up to 6,500 
ft. Range, 

W^iristan, etc. 

I Medicinal, 

133. Sugandhi- 
tejana 

Andropogan 

squarrostis 

(Gramineas) 

Taitt. Sam. vi, 2, 8, 4 ; 
Kath. Saip- ^xv, 6 ; Ait. i 
Br. i, 28, 28 ; Sat. Br. iii, 
5, 2, 17; Pahca. Br. xxiv, 
13, 5. 1 

Plains Sz hills up 
to 4,000 ft. 

Grass, 

134. Sva<M 

A plant 

A. V. vi, 96, 3. 

.... 

135. Svadhiti 

A great tree with 
hard wood, ac- 
cording to Roth 
(S. V.) 

R. V. V, 32, 10; ix, 96, 6; 
cf. i, 82, 2. 


^136. Syan^ka 
(millet) 

Edhinochloa 

Colona 

var fumentacea 
(Graminese) 

Taitt Sam. i, 8, 1, 2 ; ii, 3, 
2, 6 ; iv, 7, 4, 2 ; Mait 
Sam. ii, 11, 4 ; V^j. Sam. 
xviii, 18 ; KalJi. Sam. x, 
2 ; Sat. Br. x, 6, 3, 2 ; 
xii, 7, 9, etc. Kaus. iv, 

12 ; lightness of seed. A. 
V, xix, 50, 4 ; food of 
pigeons, A. V. xx, 35, 12; 
Chand. Upi. iii, J4, 3 ; 
Max Mxiller renders it as 
** canary seed.*’^ S. B. E. 
I, 48. 

Cultivated over a 
greater part of 
India over the 
Himalayas up to 
6,500 ft 

Cereal, 

137. Syandana 

According to Roth 
a wood of a 
plant is meant 

Elaus. Sutra, viii, 15. 

.... 

138. Tajadbhanga 

Ridnis communis 
(Euphorbiaceae) 

A. V, viii, 8, 3 ; ICaus. 
Sutra, xiv, 14. 

African origin, now 
throughout In- 
dia, 

Oil, medicinal. 



mwc FLAnts 


La! ill Symnym Ref, in Vedk Uiemture. 
mid Family, 


BktfBuiion 
and uses. 


Mffmf 


Flacxmrtia cata« A. ¥. \% 15, 3 ; \%itoey Kumaon, 
liiraaa ^ suggests it same as TMm. 

t Flacouniacea?) 

Tree Katis» Sutra, xxv, 23; its 

■adjective ■ tur^iaght is ■ V 

■ ■. . found In A. ¥. v, 29, 13; ■ ■ 

Weber (IS, 2^) thinks 
it -, mustard plant 

A. ■■■¥. X, ■ 4,- 23 (See-. St ■ 

Petersburg Diet. S. V.). 

Sesamum mdiciim A. ¥,^ ii, S, 3 ; vi, 140, 2 ; Cultivated all over 
(Pedalines:€) xviii, 3, 69; 4, 32; as an India, Baluchi- 

epdtliet of Kurambha (A. stan, probably 

. ¥. ■ iv, ■ 7, - 3, Taitt. Sam, a native of Tro-' 

vi, 3, 2 ; ¥aj. Sam. xviii, pical Africa 

12; Sat Br. ix, 1, 1. 3; Fo&d, medkinai 

etc.; often mentioned with ritu^ 

TH^a — in A. ¥. vi, 140, 

2 ; Brhad Up. vi, 3, 22 ; 

Chand. Up. v, 10, 6, etc.; 

Taitt. Sam. gives hemanta 
& sisira seasons for it 
Tilmpmjh tU-pinjm for 
fuel in A. ¥. ii, 8, 3; 
xii. 2, 54 ; tilaudana (por- 
ridge) in Brhad. Up. vi, 

4, 16; Sahkh. Aran, xii, 

8 ; as oil iiaila) in A. 

V. i, 7, 2; X, 136, 18; 

Sahkh. Arasi. xi. 4. 

Sat Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16 ; Himalayan Terai, 
Maitt Saih. iii, 1, 9 ; Sad* of 
Br. iii, 8; Ynpa made of 2,500 ft thro- 
its vrood. oughout N. E. 

India. 

Wood, 

A. ¥. viii, 2, 6; alsV> men- 

tioned by Amara in his 
lexicon. 

One of the four R. ¥. x, 97, 7. .... 

principal medi- 

Ficus gjomerata Oute Hin^ay^, 

(Urticac®) 1 : Tmtt Saffi. u. 1, 1. 


140. Tfirstagha 


ML Tandi 


Symplocos 

racemosus 

(Symplocacese) 


143. Tllvala 


144. Tiiyamlpl 


145. Udojasi 


146. Udumbtai 


■m 
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Vedic nmm. " Latin .Symnym ■ Ref, ■ in '.Vedic, liter atme, ■ " Dutributwn 

•■'/aftd- Family, " and uses. 



R. V. X, 142 ; A, ¥. vii, 66, From the Piinjab' 
1; Vaj.^ Sam.^ xvi, 45 ; southwards and 
upolapa in Mait. Sain, i, eastwards,, hot- 
7, 2. to. ' ■ parts of, 

India. 

Grass, 

Vaj. Sarp. xix, 22, 90 ; xxi, Rajputana, C. P, 
30 (as heaiing); Sat. Br. etc. Arabia, 
xii, 7, 1, 3 ; 2, 9, etc. Medicinal 


Imperata arandi- 
nacea 

(Graminess) 


148. Upavaka 
(Latu Indra- 
yava) 


Wrightia tinctoria 
(allied to Hoi- 
arrhena antidy- 
senterica) 
(Apocyanaceas) 


149. Upolapa 


See tinder Ulapa 


150. Crjayanti 


One of the 4 prin" 
cipal medicinal 
plants in the 
Rgyeda 


151. Unraru 
Urv^ka 


1. Cucumk melo 

2. C. Sativas 

(Cucurbitaceae) 


1. Piper longum ^t. Br. iii, 4, 3, 13 ; iv, 2, Tropical Himala* 

2. P. peepuloides 5, 15. According to yas. 

Amara it is synonymous Medicinal, spice, 
with Pippai. A plant 
from which soma was pre- 
pared. 

Water plant A. V. iii, 18, 1. 


153. Vanapat;^ 


154. Varaa^ta 


Cratova nurvalla A. V. vi, g 
( :== c. RoxbuT' xix, 32, 9 

ghii) 3, 9, 10; 

(Capparidaceae) 4, 1. 


Ail over India, 
often found 
along streams, 
but also in dry 
deep boulder for- 
mations in the 
sub -Himalayan 
tract. 

Medicinal, 


155. Vibhitaka 


Terminalia bele- R. V. iii, 86, 6 ; x, 34, 1 ; 
rica A. V. (Faipp.) xx, 4, 6 

(Combretaceae) —its fruit used in 
ing dice. 


Throughout Incha 
common in the 
plains & lower 
hills. 

Myrobdmt, 


156. Vihaiha 


A plant 




Synonym Jfef. in Vedic littrature. 

and FQmii.}K 


Vidk mme. 


Dkinbutim 
md u$€s. 


157. ¥ikafikaia 
Vikantika 


Sub-Himalayan 
tract, outer Hi- 
malayas ascend- 
ing to 4000 ft. 
from the Indus 
eastwards and in 
the adjacent 
plains. 

Plains of India k 
low hills. 

Grass. 


acomtia vamon- 
ichi 

I Flacoiirtiaceae) 


Andropogan muri- Sat. Br. xaii, 8, 1, 

CSitllS 

{Gmmtmse} 


15S. Viraija 

Viripa 


159. V^naM 


Tropical Africa, 
W. Ghats. 
Medicinal. 


Oryza sativa 

(Gramineae) 


A. V. vi, 140, 2 ; viii, 7, 20; 
ix, 6, 14, etc.; Taitt. Sarh. 

vii, 2, ;t0, 3 ; where it is 
said to ripen in autumn. 
Kath. Sain* x, 6 ; xi,, 5 ; 
Mait. Saip- ui» 2 ; iv, 
3, 2 ; Vaj. Sam. xviii, 12; 
Ait. Br. ii, 8, 7 ; 11, 12 ; 

viii, 16, 3, 4 ; Sat. Br. v, 
5. 59 ; Bfhad. Up. vi, 3, 
22 ; ChandL Up. iii, 14, 
3 ; black and white rice 
is contrasted in Taitt. 
Saip- I 8, 10, 1 ; also 
distinction of a dark swift- 
growing (dsw), and 
mahdvnhi, are found in 
A. V. xi, 4, 13 ; Jaimin. 
Br. i, 43 ; Chind. Up. v, 
1, 5 etc.; Macdonell & 
Keith think the swift- 
growing variety is later 
known as 

R. V. X, 16, 3; grown in 
spots where dead bodies 
are burnt. 


Indigenous in 
marshes? of Raj- 
putana, Sikkim 
etc. 

Cereal. 


Water plant 


Imported through 
the Punjab from 
Afghanistan in 
the N. W* 
vinces. 

Medicinal, ? dye. 


Giycyrrhiza glabra A. V. !, 34, 5 ; for virility 
(Le^uminosece) and erotic success. 


J©. Ya|j;iina<fliu 
(MadhOka) 
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; mme^. ■ 

Latin Synonym 
and Family, 

Eef, in ¥edk literature. 

Disiribuimi 
and uses. 

m Yava 

Hordeam.' ;,viilgare' 
(Graminese) ' 

E. .V.i, 23, J5; 66, 3; 117, 
21 ; 135, S ; 176 ; 2 ; is, 
5, 6; 14, 11; v, 85, 3; 

vii, 3, 4 ; viii, 2, 3 ; 22, 
6; 63, 9; 78, 10, etc.; 
A. V. ii, 8, 3; Vi, 30, 1 ; 
50, 1, 2 ; 91, 1 ; 141, 2 ; 

viii, 7, ^ ; ix, 1, 22 ; 6, 

14 ; xii, 1, 22 ; Taltt. 
Saiii. vi;, 2, 10, 3 ; 4, 10, 
5 ; vii, 2, 10, 2 ; Kafh. 
Sain. XV, 10 ; Mait. Saiii. 
iv, 8, 2 ; Vaj. Sam. v, 26; 
xviii, 12 ; xxiii, 30 ; 
Taitt Br. i, 8, 4, 1 ; Sat. 
Br. i, 1, 4, 20; ii, 5,2,1 ; 
iii, 6, 1, 9, 10 ; iv, 2, 1, 
11 ; xii, 7, 2, 9 ; Chand. 
Up. iii, 14, 3, et. seq.; 
Kat3§ Br. iv, 12 ; the har- 
vest came after spring 
(Kat3§. Br, iv, 12 ; in the 
summer) Taitt. Saip. 
vii, 2, 10, 2 ; sowing 

{vapa, R. V. i, 117, 21); 
ripening, i, 135, 8 ; plou- 
ghing, i, 176, 2 ; grain 
rejoicing in rain, ii, 5, 6; 
late (barley meal) in 
X, 71, 2, and in later 
S^hMs. 

Cultivated chiefly 
in N. India, 
widely cultivat- 
ed in temperate 
regions in N. 
India up to 
13 ,CK }0 ft.; native 
of temperate re- 
gions 

Cereal 


3. Classification. 

Plants listed in the preceding section axe now classified according to 
their Families : 



Plants. 

Families. 

I. 

Filicineae 

Pp§nipaiBt- 

II. 

Coniferae 

Haridru, Pttudfira, Pfitudra. 

III. 

Gnetaceae 

Soma. 

IV. 

Hydrocharideae 

Avaka, Sipala, Saivala. 

V. 

Zingiberaora 

Adara, Haridrfi, Kustha. 

VI. 

Liiiac^ 

Anrnia, Satavfina. 

VII. 

Pamese 

Kharjfira, Nada (?)- 

VlII. 

Graminese 



(i) Cereals .. 

Aon, GavecJhukfi, Gavidhukfi, Godhfl- 


ma, Nlvfiia, PSkadurva, Priyafigu, 
Sfili, SySmSka, Vrlhi, Yava. 



Ala, A4vavala, AsvavSra, Balbaja, 
CandS, Darbha, Kharadarbha, 
Atrdudarbha, Dar\'§, I§M, Kasa, 
Kusa, Ku^ra, Nada, NyastikS, 
Sada, Sara, Sairya, Sugandhiteja- 

ua, Ulapa, Upalopa, Virajja, 
Virijja. 

P^adfirva, SarjdadfirvS. 

Paths, PSta. 

Aijdika, Kumuda, Puitdartka, Pu§- 
kara, ^Iflka. 

Abayu, Baja, Sarjapa, TSi^tagha. 

Karira, Varajja. 

Tala&, Vikahkata, Vikahtika. 

Arundhatt, Sahada?! 

Salmali. 

Bilva, Jambiia, Kapitthaka. 

Gu^ulfl. 

Priyangu, Rohitaka. 

Badra, Karkandhu. 

Aja^g}. 


CyjKracea 

Meniaix'rmacea 

Nymphacese 


xn. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI 

XVII. 

xvni. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXL 

XXII. 


Cruciferje 
Capparidace^ 
Flacourtiaceffi 
Malvacese 
Bomtecaceas 
Rutaceae 
Burceraoe 
Meliacese 
Rhamneffi 
Anacardiaceae 
Leguminoseae 
(i) Pulses 


Canaka, Garmut, Khalakula, Khalva, 
KulmS§a, Masflra, NispSva. 

Adhyaijda, AparSjita, ArStakt, Ar^, 
Khadira, Kimsuka, Krspala, Pali- 
sa, Paupa, Prsnipapji, PutJka, 
Putrada, Putrajani, PutrakandS, 
Saiiu, ^apa, SitfaSapS. 

Dhava, Jahgida, Vibhitaka. 

Pilu. 

Saphaka 

AlSbu, AlSpu, Bimba, Karkandhu, 
UrvSrd, UdvSrfflka. 

MafijisthS. 

Nalada, Naladt 

Kupitha. 

^hflrjaka, 

PHa. 

THvaka. 

Siiekapailoa, UpavSka. ? > r ; 


XXIII, 

XXIV. 

XXV 

XXVL 


Combretacese 

Myrta<xse 

Onagraceffi 

Cucurbitaicese 


XXVII. Rubiacese 
XXVin. Valeiiacese 
XXIX. Cornpositse 
XXX. Ebenaceae 
XXXI. Sdvadoraceae 
XXXIII. Sya^ocaaas 
XXXII. Apboifetnabese 
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XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIII. 

XLIV. 

XLV. 


XLVI. 


Plants. Families. 


Asclepiadace^ 

Aja&pigi, Arka, Soma, 

Boraginese 

Rajjudtia. 

CoQvoivulaceae 

Amiila. 

Solanaceae 

AsvagandhI. 

Bignoniacese 

Araiu. 

Pedalinese 

Tila, Tirya. 

Yerbenacese 

Kar^mSrya, '§raktya. 

Amarantacess 

Apamarga. 

Chenopodiaceae 

Putika. 

Piporacese 

Pippali, Ussapa. 

Euphorbiacese 

Adhyanda, Amala, Amalaka, Eranda, 

Urticaceas 

Tajadbhanga Asvattha, Bhafip 
Nyagrodha, PIak§a, Praksa, Udum- 
bara, Soma. 

Unidentified 

Alasaia, Asvavati, Auki^gandlia,, 
Citrapami, Dasavrk§a, KSkam- 

bira, Kyambu, Kiyimbu, Lalc§- 
mana, Madavati (grape vine?), 
Madhugha, Masaparni, Masflsya, 

NarSci, Nilagalasala, Nil^lasala, 
Pil&, PramaiTi^a, PramandSni, 
Praprotha, Putirajju, Shahadeva, 
Sahamina, ,Saianjaia, 'Sankha- 

pu§pika, Silaci, •SilSnjalS., Som24 
Somavati, Spandana, SvadM, 

Svadhiti, Syandana, T^r^tagha, 
Taudi, Ar%atnSn.a (Syn. Balabha- 
drika-Amarako^a), UdojasS, Urja- 
yantl, Vanaparnt, Vihalha, Vyal- 
kasS. 



IS THE CULT OF DHARMA A LIVING RELIC OF 
BUDDHISM IN BENGAL? 


By 

Dr. SUKUMAR SEN, M.A., ph.d. 


The cult of Dharma or Dharma worship is the most primitive and native 
form of religious practice in Bengal. In recent times it is current only in 
West Bengal, in Burdwan Division to be exact. The Hooghly once formed 
the northern and eastern boundary of the land where the cult was extensively 
current. Owing to the shifting of the course of the river, places which once 
were situate in this side of the river have now gone over to the other. Dharma 
worship therefore is not unknown in these areas. So Dharma is not unknown 
in the western area of the 24 Parganas. 

But there is evidence to show that Dharma worship, in its cruder form 
prcAably, was raice known throughout Bengal and also in the contigumis 
province of Behan The worship of Del (< deul ‘temple’) and of Paf 
(<.patta ‘spiked board’) which have survived as special items in the Ca4ak 
or Gdjm ceremony of Siva (in the closing days of the Bengali year) in some 
localities in North and East Bengal, are really rituals of the elaborate Gdjtin 
ceremony of Dharma. 'There is even a temple of Dharma in Baguda (Bogra) 
district, at a village some distance from the chief town of the district. The 
popular Chaf-parab iSofthS parva) of Behar is a parallel ceremony. The 
parallelism is remarkable not only in the agreements but in the differences as 
wdl. For instance, in the ritual current in Behar eating of a bottle-gourd 
by the worshipper (a mother desiring wdfare of her son) forms an 
important item of the ritual, whereas in the GSjm ceremony in Bengal the 
wordiipper (a lady desiring a son) must never eat that vegetable nor should 
she ever plant it. 

The cosmogonic idea as outlined in the Nasadiya hymn in the Biveda^ 
is faintly yet unmistakably echoed in the cosmogony of the cult of Dharma. 
The former shows remarkable similarity with the cosmogonic ccaiceptions of 
the Polynesian (Austric) peoples. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hold 
that the ailt in its most primitive form was brought in by the Austric immi- 
grants. The cult was later superimposed by Vedic and later Hindu rdigious 
ideas and practices. The extreme austerities as practised on the concluding 
day of the GSjm cdebraticm may indicate Jaina or allied influence. The ■ ' 
only trara of later Buddhism which I have faind, beside the doubtful phrase 
“ smyamurti ”, is a ver^ used in the final litud in G&jm, which edioes the 
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imagery or allegory underlying the first couplet of a mystic c&yi song of the 
Buddhistic Sahajiya Kanliapada.' . The latter says : 

nagma-hahire 4ombi tohori kudiu, 
choi choi jdisi ' b&mbhma ml0a. 

' Beyond the outskirts of the township, O I)om woman, stands your hut ; 
and you dare touch the shaven-headed Brahmin on your comings (and 
goings) !' 

The Gdjm verse echoes 

Pakhur-pdrete Sadd-4omer kurid, 
ghmia-ghana disc jdy brdkmanu bamd. 

‘ The hut of Sada, the Pom fellow, stands on the embankment of die 
tank ; but the Brahmin priest incessantly comes and goes (by it) ! ' 

Saiva Natha cult was not entirely unconnected with Dharma worship. 
The four early Natha siddhas are mentioned in the cosmogony of the Dharma 
cult as directly created from the ashes of the body of Dharma. Duriabha 
Mallika’s version^ is the earliest available form of the Mayanamatl-Govinda- 
candra legend. Therein we find the cosmogony peculiar to the cult of 
Efeirma fully implied. Another point of contact between the two cults is 
the wearing of the symbolic footprint or foot gear (pddukd) of Dharma by 
the Natha siddhas as well as by the Dharma priests {pandit a). 

Although the cult of Dharma has been always a living one, at least in 
West Bengal, the educated and English knowing people felt no curiosity for 
it obviously because its adherents were recruited from the lower strata of 
the society, it was Haraprasad Shastri who first brought Dharma and his 
semi-mystic cult before the educated public. His assistant (“travelling 
had secured some fragmentary Mss.® describing the ritual of the 
cult and also the copy of a Ms. of the Dharmamahgala poem written by 
Manik-ram Ganguli in the second half of the eighteenth century. Buddhistic 
studies just then had captured the fancy of the Indian orientalists who were 
too ready to read Buddhism between lines in all matters old, unknown and 
mysterious. Shastri too could not overcome this weakness. The two epithets 
of Dharma — mranjma and occurring in the Sanskrit verse which 

given as the dhydna mmtra of Dharma in the ritualistic Mss. at once led 
him to believe that the Dharma cult was a survival of Mahayana Buddhism 
in Bengal. Accordingly he published three short papers, one in the Proc^- 
ings and two> in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Decembeir- 
January 1894-95. Since then it is universally accepted, without further en- 
quiry, that the cult of Dharma is but a living relic of Buddhism. The Dhar- 


2. Edited and published by Sivacandm sSil (1901). 

3. Edited and published in. (1) Sunyapurdna by Nagendranath Vasu (1907), 
and (2) Dkarmapuj\avtdhdna by Nanigopdl Bandyop§dhyaya (1916). 
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ma cult has been keenly described in an interesting article* by Prof. K. P 

Chattopadhyaya, in which the ritual as witnessed by hire has been narrated 
But is it really so ? 


Our researches have led us to think otherwise. We^ have collected a 
number of Mss. describing the elaborate rituals of the cult, which has enabled 
us to correct, some faulty readings in which Shastri and his followers had 
put theii laith. 1 hus the reading siwiholB dhsintci-devuta ” in the line 

suiihale dharma-devata bahuta sanaman^ 

does not occur in any of our Mss. and probably not also in the Mss. collect- 
ed by Shastri. Ihe entire line appears to be reconstructed or interpolated. 

In the verse named Niranjaner Usmd (‘ Anger of Niranjana or Dharma ') 
the Brahmins are said to have been not only antagonistic to the Dharma cult 
but hostile to good men as well. The published version rrads 

saddharmtre kceraye vinos 

The ffinayana Buddhists called their religion Saddkarma or Good Reli- 
gion, Saddharnn naturally would mean a Buddhist The followers of 
Dharma thus appear to identify themselves as Buddhists in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Brahmins. This seems to be a very strong ground for Shastri^s 
theory. Unfortunately the reading Saddkarm does not occur in the Mss, 
collected by us and by Shastri. The reading obviously emanated from the 
editor of Sunyapurdt^a. Our Mss. read sddhujane, Shastri's Mss. read 
sadharmtre, sadhmml meaning * virtuous, pious’ as against adharm ‘vicious. 


impious 


Let us now examine the implication of the epithets, niranjano and sunya- 
murti, on which Shastri relied so much. The former is indeed a regular name 
or epithet of Dharma. Now Dharma is all white, in form and garments. 
“White disease/" i.e., leucoderma resulted from his curse. So Dharma is 
described as spotless {niskalanka and niranjana). Sunya here means ‘de- 
void of spot ’ (nirlepo) and sunyamurti means ‘whose form is spotless.’ In- 
deed the epithets niranjana and sunyamurti have been used in the apabh- 
ramsa writing of Bengali Buddhists following the Tantrik cult (Sahaja-ydna) 
to indicate the hipest Deity/ but these very well may indicate the influence 
of the Dharma cult on Tantric Buddhism. In MahSyana Buddhism, siinya 
does iK>t mean merely ‘void,’ but indicates the Ultimate Reality which is 


4. K, P, Chattopadhyaya, in the Journal of the Royd Asiatk Society of Ben- 
gal, Calcutta, 1942. 

5. Mr, Fanchanan Mandai, M.A., doing research work with me, has been very 
helpful in his collaboration. 

6. Sunyapur^, p,'S7 ;d.p. 

7. Cf, sunya nkanjma poroma-praWiu no tU pu^ya na pdu '5unya Nirafijam 
is the Supreme Master ; Merit and sin He t^ ^ lEevajrdantra, quoted by Shas- 

tri in Sahttyo^pafkd Pdrikd. XXXTV*, p, 46. \ .j.i; 
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neitiier positive nor negative but both. From the viewpoint of ortlicxlox 

Mahayana Buddhism' simyamurti is quite meaningie^, 

Shastri^s last argument was his idmtification of the symbol or imn of 
Dharma with Buddhist stupa. But herein he was entirely mistaken. The 
emblem of Dharma — rather his pMupHtha or, 'footstool on which was placed 
or engraved the pSdukd {boots or sandals)' of Dharma — is a tortoise. In 
most cases it is a natural bit of stone shaped like a tortoise, in other cases it 
is a chiselled stone image of the same. In very rare cases the image is made 
of brass. A miniature temple or chariot is al^ known to be worshipped as 
emblem of Dharma. The shape of the tortoise roughly resembles the stupa 
and Shastri mistook the protruding feet and head of the tortoise to be the 
tiny images of the: five Dkydm Buddhas tliat usually decorate the Buddhist 
stupa. 

Thus we see that the cult of Dharma has little to do with Buddhism. 
Now the question arises what is this mysterious deity. Those who have 
studied this cult in letter and in practice will find out readily that Dharma 
is the sun-god. The tortoise {kuvmCy kasyapa) as the symbol or emblem 
of the (rising?) sun is probably a non- Aryan concept. But the identifica- 
tion of the tortoise with the sun appears early in Indo- Aryan religion, at least 
as early as the Satapatha Brdhmas^a,^ As an Aryan god the sun moves in 
a chariot. So does Dharma. As a matter of fact the ceremony of Ratha- 
yatrd was originally connected with Dharma. Like the sun-god Dharma cures 
incurable diseases like leucoderma. The sun-god has a bird as his vdhma 
and the god of death {Ycma) is his son. Dharma’s direct creation Uluka 
(*owr’) combines the two personalities. The monkey cult was originally as- 
sociated with the sun worship. In the cult of Dharma, Hanuman is his 
factotum. 

Dharma is also the Iranian sun-god. He wears boots, dressy like a 
warrior and rides a horse. Being the white God his raiments and his horse 
are all white. In this form he sometimes appears before his devotee. Thus 
says Ramad&s Adak in his Dharmamangala : 

sveta asve cdpi dharma router a vese 
krpd kafi dekkd dUa dma rdmaddse, 

" In the garb of a warrior riding a white horse Dharma graciously ap- 
peared before the poor Riamadis.’ 

Dharma, the warrior god, was easily identified with ruling power of the 
country. So says the ritualistic verse : 

hasd ghord khdsd jojd pdye diyd mojd, 
avase^e boldile gau^era rdjd. 
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‘ . Riding ) a swan- white horse and putting on fine garments and boots 
you at last have called (i.e., manifested) yourself as the king of Gaup’ 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the attendants and officiating priests of 
Dharma bear the titles of the officials and dignitaries of the ancient Indian 
court, e.g. pa4ihma (< pmikara), ulhasint (< rntthitasmika), dham^km- 
m {<. dhmmadkikaratfika), etc. 

With this conception of Dharma is connected tire story of the Kalki ava- 
tSra in the Puranic tradition. 

Dharma is partly the Water God and is allied to the Vedic Varujja. 
Dharma when worshipped with austerities by barren women bestowed the gift 
of progeny. As a matter of fact the Ghma^bhara (literally ‘filling the void 
of home ’ ) Gdjatt, the most elaborate ceremony of the cult is even now held 
as putreiU yajna. Varupa alsq was a giver of sons. The close similarity bet- 
ween the Sunah^pha story in the AUareya Brahtrum and the Luicandra 
episode in Dhanmmangcila and in the Dharmapujavidhdna treatises is more 
than accidental. Curious readers are referred to the originals. 

Dharma was predominantly the War God of fighting tribes like the Doffi 
and others. According to the tradition recorded in the ritualistic treatises Sada 
the Ctom was the fimt to worship Dharma. Next man was Asoya the Garal 
( < Ca^Ma) . The latter is said to have offered to Dharma “ tanks of wine ” 
and “ hillocks of rice cakes ” : madyer pti^kanjd dUa pifter jmgSl. Sacrifice 
of animals such as goat, duck or pig is made even now in the annual Gdjan 
ceremony of Dharma. Wine and rice cakes are also offered. At some places 
the image is bathed in wine just before the commencement of the ceremony. 
The genuine priests of Dharma generally belong to the Pom or the Garal 
caste and comparatively rarely from other castes such as Barui, Dhopd, sufi, 
etc. Brahmins offidate as priests caily in the daily worship and in that Gajan 
cerenraiy where no pig, wine or rice cake offerings are made. 

This form of worship seems to have been widely known in the late fif- 
teenth century Bengal. So testifies Vpidavanadiasa in his Caitmyabhdgavata : 

madya mdnisa diyd heha yak^a puja kare 

‘Some people wordiip the demon with wine and meat offerings.’ 

Dharma was the god that was pleased rally with the most cruel auste- 
rities. One had to bum incense over head, to walk over live coals, to pierce 
most delicate, parts of the body with irrai spikes, evei through the chest be- 
fore the deity relented and offered the desired pft of son. The hardest pen- 
ance was self-immdation {hakanda), when the devotee cuts off his own head. 
This was dome only by Lausraa, the hero of Dharmamangala. By this ex- 
treme form of paance Lausaaa crai^led the sun to rise in the West This ; 
phenomenon indicated the fulfilment trf Dharma worship in the earth. ;,i '' ’ 

, . As an asodic before his devotees or 
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before the persons to be favoured by 'Mm in the guise of a Brahmcmin or 
of a j<Mr, The day of such irmnifestation was a Saturday and the time 
noon. So says Riuparama in the autobiographical episode in his DhmmM- 
m<mgda : 

eke smiibm tay ihik dupm bela, 
sammukhe dandmla dharma gale candraniMd, 
gddy capar Mold dsd bdri Mthe, 
brdhmaner bese dharma dmddtla pathe, 

' It was a Saturday, then again just noontime ; Dharma appeared be- 
fore me, wearing a **moon” garland {eandra-mMd) . A champak wreath, 
dangling round his neck and a fakir's staff in his hand Dharma stood on the 
way in a guise of a Brahmin.’ 

This deity, known as Sannyjasi Thakur ”, believed to be residing in a 
particular tree is even now worshipped in North-west and South-West Ben- 
gal The day is always Saturday and time noon. In those localities where 
there is both Dharma Th^r and SannyasI Thakur, the ceremonial worship 
of the former is initiated by the worship of the latter. 

The conception of this Mendicant (Samyd^-Fakir) deity later deve- 
loped into Satyaniamyama or Satyapir. 

The cult of Dharma is the quintessence of the native culture, both spi- 
ritual (religious) and material. All minor native deities such as BisaE, Jah- 
guE (i.e., Manasa), various Ki§etrapalas, Dakinis and iSakims gathered round 
Dharma as his courtiers '{mmana-devatd) and thus obtained general recog- 
nition and worship. The legend about the origin of the cultivation of rice 
has insinuated itself into the grand ceremony (i.e., Gdjan). Other native 
industries also, such as production of molasses, smelting of copper and iron 
etc., have not been overlooked. Thus in the elaborate Gdfan ceremony we 
witness the slow emergence of early Bengali culture in its main aspects. 



THB i¥OLUTION OF VAISNAVISM 



Bf 

Rai Bahadur KHAGENDRA NATH MITRA, M.A., 

Calcutta University. 

Vawavism in the sense of Vi§iju worship is as old as the Ijtg. Veda, 
There are many mantras which glorify Visjju and enjoin his worship as a 
means to the attainment of vision beatific. The two most important features 
of the religion are mentioned in some of these passages, viz., the constant 
utterance of His name and divine vision of God Himself. That God becomes, 
manifest to His devotees is a cardinal belief of the Vai§nava sect. 

From the time of the Upanisads, the Unity of Godhead has been un- 
equivocally maintained. The Vedanta coiKsption of God perhaps goes fur- 
ther in this direction than any othfer philosof^ical religiom It is well known 
that the Vedanta is not satisfied by positing the Unity of Brahman but is 
anxious to prove the unreality of anything other than Brahman. According 
to the Vedantin, God is strictly speaking unspeakable and inaccessible to 
human mind. This is practically the same as the mystifying position of the 
; Agnfstics in the West minus the theory of Maya which is wrongly translated 
i as illusiffli. 

! Any way, the theory of Nirvisesa (qualityle^) Brahman does not carry 
us very far. It is Truth “ too far removed from the sphere of our sorrow ” 
and is thus useless for any human purposes. The cry is for truth which 
can give rdief to the troubled mind and bring consolation in the midst of 
thousand and om sorrows to which mankind is subject. The philosopher 
has bowed to the naan in the street and proclaimed that to one who has a 
vision of tiie Supreme Reality all doubts have been dispelled, aU the knots 
of his heart loosened and all his Karma has been dissipated. Man’s lot in 
this earth is never very enviable and his unending heartadies seek relief in 
some divine miracle. And any truth which is unrelated to this context is 
hot likely to command respect for any length of time. The Vai®avas, there- 
fore, speak of Brahman as an a;^)ect of God and not God Himsdf. 

Since the Absolute cannot evoke any human feeling, the tum-over is to 
a perscaial God who possesses all the qualities we regard as the highest and 
best such as power, knowledge, virtue, justice, benevolaice, mercy, etc. But 
although we frequently speak of a Perstmal Goct we are not quite clear as 
to what that expression’exactly mrans. The e£f»«^ion is capable of a varidy 
of interpretatioD! ptobaWy every Ids own pattern of a i 
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God. Has personal GaJ any form? Individuality perhaps He has, twt 
certamlyi no form according to one view. For to a^ign to God any form 
human or otherwise would amount to taking a leap into crude paganism. 
The most progressive religions of mankind have set their face against idolatry 
of any kind and so we are once again marooned on the lonely cliff of philo- 
sophical isolationism. God — ^yes a personal God — cannot be represented by 
any means, because after all man is human I That is to say, man is by nature 
incapable of comprehending God. In other words, in order to glorify God, 
man must be crucified. He has a name all right, but no form. For name and 
form are what belong to mandate things which are finite and perishable. From 
this dilemma Vaisaaavism supplies a refreshing exit by its mysticism. Why 
Vaispavism ? All religions must contain some element of mysticism. I have 
been to the world famous Church of St. Peter in Rome, wliich is a strong- 
hold of the Roman Catholics and also to St. Paul’s in London where the 
Protestants flock, and the formalities in worship which are observed there 
are full of mysticism. It is hardly neoessaiy to dilate on this point as 
every man who has had any religious experience must feel that without a 
mystic fringe religion is robbed of much of its inner charm and value. 


The Vaisnavas say that God in his limitless capacity can take any form 
He chooses and does take the human form out of compassion for His de- 
votees. He does indulge in ail kinds of sports which are likely to prove a 
stimulus for them to be attracted towards Him.^ Man ordinarily is forget- 
ful of God ; his vanity prevents him from thinking of God as the source of 
his life and origin, and supporter of his life. But the Ekantins insist on the 
ceaseless contemplation of God— like an uninterrupted flow of oil. 

This is also the fundamental injunction of the song of the Lord {Bhaga- 
vad-Gitd). The Lord is satisfied with the humblest of offerings viz., petals 
of flowers, a handful of water, etc., provided your mind is with it In other 
words, God expects the highest offering from man vfe., his heart and soul. 
Whatever is done by man should be offered to Him— Sacrifices, Tapas, Charity 
— ^and even your smallest things — such as eating, etc. 

It is a very exacting demand, no doubt, but there is no compromise 


between Self and God ; you cannot serve God and Mammon of self-interest 
at the same time. No gift is acceptable to God if you have one eye to self- 
interest and the other to Him. But it does not mean that you have to re- 
nounce everything for the sake of God. The Bhagvad-Gitd does not preach 
an ideal impossible to the ordinary householder, but rather lays stress on the 
performance of duty belonging to one's station in life. Its moral code is 
undoubtedly one of the most enlightened in the world. No more ennobling 
conception of righteous action is found in any ethical system : Do your 
work without caring for its fruits. Desires have been regarded as the root 
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of all evil. But the Gia realises that no tme can avoid doing work and work 
is not possible v.-ithout the necessary springs of action. The Gita therefore 
inculcates a rule of action which does not consist in the killing of desires 
whidi an ultra-ascetic view of life danan<te but in a sublimation of desires. 
Since desires create attachment or asakti a rule of life is laid down which, 
if followed, will irake attachment impossible but will at the same time enable 
one to perform all the duties of one’s daily life. This is the real SmnySsa 
or renunciation. If one flees from the world, throws off all obligations and 
retires to a fastness or cave, it is only apparent Sonny asa, for no one can flee 
from his passions and impulses. The cmly ^pe from these is provided by 
an intense devotion to the Lord. You anchor the ship of your life in God 
and the storm and str^ of soifis&ra will cease to trouble you. The essence 
of the teaching of Bhagavad Gta is that if one wants to attain salvation, one 
must practise Yoga which enables a man to be detached from the fruits 
of his actions ; and in order to be so detached one must be wholeheartedly 
attached to God. This is Bkakti or devotion. 

Bhakii has been variously defined ; but even without entering into a philo- 
sophical disquisition about its nature, it may be said to be an emotion of the 
mind resulting from the contemplation of God. The exhor ta tion to love 
God may be traced to the earliest texts, ^ but the Gtd by placing emphasis 
on the emotional aspect of womhip introduced a change in the ideology of 
God-oonsciouaie^ which may almost be regarded as revolutionary. For so 
long that consciousness consi^ed in the knowledge {jmna) of God. Now 
almost for the first time Emotion {Bhakti) is joined to Knowledge Unana), 
.Esthetics yoked to the service of Philosqjhy. Knowledge {vidyd) was so 
Img r^arded as the only means to salvation.® Salvation (moksa) is the 
summum bonum of human existence and whether it is conceived as the total 
absence of pains, or union with the Lord, it is attainable only by true know- 
kdge {Tattvajnma). But here we hear for the first tinie that knowledge or 
no knowledge, any one who throws himself on Divine mercy without any 
reservation is saved. 

Here therefore two conflicts arise. It has been asserted emphatically in 
the Upani^ads that there is no other way but the way of knowledge (vidya). 
But the Gtd introduces a personal element inasmuch as ,God can save one 
who exclusively depends on Him. The other case of conflict arises when 
the inexorable law of Karma is viewed vis-Orvis this new theory. Ordinarily 
there is no escape from care’s Karma,* but the Gta tells us that the Lord 
can save irrespedive of that law. This is the message of hope which the 
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sacred Song of the Lord holds for man. . No matter what the magnitude of 
your sins is, you will be tum^ into- a saint the moment you worship the 
Lord singlemindedly." 

I have spoken of this th«>ry as revolutionary in character, but if the 
extent of the change is not ordinarily permved, it is because the ancient 
philosophy of the Upmisads has been adopted in its entirety. The funda- 
mental tenet of Upanisadic pantheism is somehow artistically woven into 
the mystical personality of God in the Bhagavad did. It is nowhere so forci- 
bly illustrated as in the 10th chapter of the Gita which sees God's excellence 
and exuberance manifested in every form of cosmic existence.^" God is both 
immanent and transcendent He is transcendent not only in the sense of 
exceeding Nature which is permeated through and through by Him, but also 
in the sense of setting Himself above all laws of nature. It is possible to 
know this transcendence neither by the help of the Vedas (knowledge), nor 
by penances, nor by benevolence, nor by sacrifices ; but it can be known in 
its true nature (transcendence) only by singleminded devotion.” This shows 
unmistakably how the centre of gravity in Vai§nav philosophy is shifted for 
the first time explicitly at least from knowledge {jndna) to emotion {bhakti). 
Herein lies the mysticism of the cr^. So far as God’s transcendental na- 
ture is concerned, it is not only revealed to the emotive seif, but it can be 
seen {dra^tum) by that self. Not only can it be perceived in clear vision, 
but its raison d'etre also can be grasped fay the emotional side of our nature 
Thus Emotion and Sentiment come to play a prominent part in solving 
problems which have so long been thought to be the proper subject-matter of 
the intellect This truth was ccmceded at least partly by Immanuel Kant in 
his Critique of Judgment when he realised that truths which baj0Be Pure 
Reason, both Speculative and Practical, reveal themselves to the other Facul- 
ty of Man, viz., Taste which is curiously enough the same word as Rasa in 
Hindu philosophy and rhetoric,^ So far as I am aware this very essential 
aspect of ICant’s philosophy has not received the treatment which it deserves 
in western philosophy. 

.The philosophy of Rasa has however been very elaborately dealt with in 
the east and the rightful place which belongs to it is assigned to it in the 
Bhagaviad dtd Knowledge as a function of the intdlect is not neglected 
but one is inclined to think that intellect is more or less an auxiliary of the 
emotion. Doubts may reasonably be entertained as to whether the com- 
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6. The only other example is to be found in the MMmdeya Cmdt, 4th 
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partrwntal theory of mind which is implied by thfe sharp distinction between 
emotion and intellect can be maintained. But that is no reason to ipore 
this new approach to the problem of the conception of God. When, for in- 
stance, Kant proved beyond doubt the incompetence of intellect or Pure 
Speculative Reason as he called it to reach the ultimate trath or Bergson was 
obliged to fall back upcm intuition as the particular function of the mind to 
which Trath is revealed in its purity, there is no reason to quarrel with this 
new philosophic development, so far as the conception of Reality is con- 
cerned. 

That emotion or sentiment plays a large imrt in ^iritual life is a fact 
admitted by Psycholc«y. Difficulty arises when it steps out of its own sphere 
and invades the domain of Reality. But since the Faculty of knowing or 
intellect gropes in the dark to find a clue to Ultimate Truth, recourse is had 
to the faculty of Feeling which, at any rate, has the advantage or directness. 
Because whereas intellect works through judgmait and inference, feel- 
ing placffi us into immediate contact with anything that inspires feeling. 

■ Tfcat feeling is the most essential fact in our experience is also 
proved by the fact that intellect itself is baffled without a colouring from 
feeling in the form of interest. Again our activities are also paralysed with- 
out a strong dose of feeling. We act most, when we fed most. Our intel- 
lect also is most active when it is diarpdned by fading. Without interest, 
i.e. feding, intellect is dull, and without motive, will is inert.' In these cir- 
cumstances, we may Intimately turn our gaze towards feding, when philo- 
sophy in the sense of intdlectual search after truth proves a veritable zigsaw 
puzzle. Our ordinary experience also supports this appeal to feding. For 
■we bdieve where we cannot know, and love conquers when knowledge falters. 

This of course does not mean that feding should be divorced from in- 
tdlat. In the higter processes of consciousnessi, it is only natural that all the 
higher functions of the mind should be called into play. On the physio- 
logical side, the most intense foniB of mental exercise involve the highest 
biain centres. Just life tffis process of conscious cerebration, all the func- 
ticMial activities are called forth in grappling with the important pa-oblems 
of Trath and Duty. This is admitted in the Bhagavad Gita when an attempt 
is made to unify Jnma and Bhakti into one indmable process.® But this 
has led to not a little misunderstanding. Some have taken it to mean that 
BkaM or Sentimait of d.evotion is the handmaid of knowledge or Tattva 
Jnana. Others have gone so far as to identify BJuditi with Tattva-fnana.^^ 

I know of some iffiilosc^liers of the Satpkhya Schod who have not hesitated 
to speak of Para Bhakti or Wghest manifestaticm of Bhakti as hipest know- 
ledge- In fact the Gitd, which is the greatest repository of the Bhakti cult, 
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itself lends connteinance to sucli ccaifusioo. The Lord now s|:^aks of Jnanu 
and now of Bhakti as the sole means of attaining Him, Texts may be quoted 
to show that if there is any misconc^tion on this very important point it 
may be traced to the Gtta. 

Bat in the evolution of Vawavism there came a stage when aU such 
misconceptions were destined to end. Enquiry was dirked to tlie nature of 
Bhakti and it was found to be nothing else but the highest sentiment of 
which human nature was capable, vix., Love. - For instance, when Saiidilya 
defines Bhakti as the highest feeling of attachment for God or Narada defines 
it as the most intense feeling of forlornness in His absence, it became quite 
clear that the course of Bhakti was gradually being more and more widely 
diverted from pure intellect. The two streams may run parallel but the 
tendency to identify the two as one and the same became more and more 
unjustifiable. 


There is no doubt that in the earlier texts the word “ Pmm ” but seldom 
occurs. In the Gtd, one does not find the word or any of its synonyms. In 
the Bhdgavata itself, the sentiment is no doubt traceable to the story of the 
attachment of the Gopis towards Rrsioa, but the word ' Prema' does not 
appear to have been used too frequently. Perhaps the theory had not then 
taken definite shape. There is no doubt that in the later history of the 
evolution of Bhakti the influence of the Bhdgavata is unmistakable ; still it 
required subsequent speculation in southern and northern India to unravel 
the mystery of that phenomenon which is supposed to hold the key not only 
to salvation, not only to the realisation of the Divine but also to the highest 
problems of thought and reality. Henceforth Love lights the path of Truth.^® 

Now when the conception of Bhakti became stabilised by its identifica- 
tion with the highest sentiment of love, the progress was rather rapid towards 
a separation of the two spheres, viz,, intellect and emotion. The mystic 
phenomenon of love tended to throw off the yoke of knowledge. .This new 
approach finds expression in the theory of Ragmugd Bhakti which may be 
translated as “passionate love/’ This was a natural development because 
love is no love if it is not passionate, even in the human sphere. So far as 
God is concern^, this love emerges as an all-consuming passion which is 
Beyond Good and Evil, Beyond Right and Wrong and Beyond True and 
False.^2 

This new development which may be regarded as almost consequential 
was inaugurated by Sra Rupa Gosvamln in his Rasdmrtasindhu and Ujjvala 
Nilmani and a few other Vai^jiava poets who have given to Bengali litera- 
.ture some of its best lyrics. /The recognition of Bhakti as i^^onate love 
:for Gcd gave a new impetus to the growth of sentimental literature, wMch 
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may be said to have started from Jayadeva. Jayadeva imported into hia 
conception of iove a good deal of erotic fervour which the aibsequent poetry 
was only too eager to imitate. In the §nmad Bhagavat the love of the Gopis 
for Kr§3)a, although passionate in the extrme, was undoubtedly based upon 
a consciousness tliat tlieir lover was none other than God Himself.^® This 
consciousness sublimated the sentimait and easily converted love into worship. 
The poets of the Bengal school were sometimes apt to forget this and allowed 
themselves to be carried away by erotic sentiment in which the subtle element 
of worship was almost lost sight of. The life of sri Caitanya, however, 
steadied the balance and completely eradicated this erotic aspect. Tnfl»pnrpd 
by the creed of the Alvars in the south, Caitanya ronovai from the thebry 
of love all that was dross and sensual. He was a Sannyaa and his passionate 
love for srikrsija could not be mistaken for the vicarious indulgence in the gross 
passion of conjugal love. In the first place, it went through the whole gamut 
of the tender affecticxi, viz., Dosya, Sakhya, Vatsalya and Madkur. The pas- 
sionate devotion of the servant for the Master, and the self-forgetful affection 
between friends cannot even remotely be called erotic. In the second place, 
■Caitanya’s life was the most effective commentary on the theory of RagS- 
nuga as it invariably led to Ecstasy which is a fitting sequel to the ardent love 
which the devotee feels for his obj«± of worship. The Vai§navas regard this 
Ecstasy as the highest stage in the evolution of the sentiment.^* Whether merely 
by the utterance of the name of the Lord or fay the contemplation of his various 
qualities or Hid, the Bhakta falls into a state of Ecstasy when the world with 
all its manifold solicitations ceases to exist and the soul is immersed in a 
sea of Bliss. These states of Ecstasy are not merely recorded events, but 
are actually realisable by numerous Bhaktas even to this day. In the West 
also the devotees sought to induce this state of Ecstasy as in the case of the 
Neo-Platonists. The Carmelite Nuns, an order which curiously enough, was 
founded about the same time ^ the danise of Sri Caitanya are so devoted 
to Oirist as lover, that they take a vow never to look at the face of any 
male person. 

Then again the exponents of Ragamga form of worship lay stress on 
the necessity of following the tenets of the sacred Texts without whidi no 
worship of God is possible. Visvanath Chakravarti in his Rdga Vartma 
Candrikd or the moonlight on the path of the religion of love insists on con- 
fonmity to the laws of worship enjoined by the i§&stras.^® Without such con- 
formity mere passionate feeling does not do any good. But on the other- 
hand mere conformity cannot produce that strong feding of attachment which 


13. Narada Bhakti Sutra. 

14. Srmtad Bhdgavrd, 11.. 2. 40 & 11. 14. 24. 

15. Vmtutastu labha pravartkani vidhi m&rgem sevmameva ragamarga ucyale ; 

vidhi pravaTtitaijt vidhi margeiut sevanafica vidhrmargak — Ragavartma 


■ It must be prompted hy, an ardent 
Iiankering (la&i#) .after'the object of ;W This is no ordinary erotic 

longing for union with the object of love such as an ordinary man or woman 
feels. It can ony arise through the mercy of Ki^pa or his Bhaktas. 

Krpja tadbhakta kmu^yamdtm lobhaikaMiuM | 
pustimdrgatayu kmscidiyaffi mgmugocyaU j j 

That is, the hankering or thirst {ISlasd) has for its cause only the mercy 
of God or of His devotees. This is' called Pusti mdrga by some and Ragmuga 
by others. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KACHWAHAS OF 

AMBER 


By 

Mr. GOLAPCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI, M.A., Bx. 

The Kachwahas, according to certain traditions, laid the foundation of 
their rule in the modern State of Jaipur in Rajpul^a in the latter half of the 
tenth century a.d. They came to the lime light of history only in the six- 
teenth century. The intervaiing period is one of almost unredeeniKi 
darkness, and the reason is not far to seek. Tod makes the apposite ronark 
that “ they have to date their greatness, as the other familte (specially the 
Ranas of Mewar) of Rajasthan their decline, from the ascent of the house 
of Timur to the throne of Delhi.” A little information relating to the early 
period can however be gleaned by making use of historical traditions of a 
late date. But even these are oftei found hopelessly discordant. An attempt 
has been made here to examine and discuss the substratum of truth underly- 
ing the traditicHial accounts. 

The Kachwahas of Amber claim descent from Ku4a^ son of Rama- 
chandra, the hero of the Ramayam. Riaja Nala, a scion of the race, is 
alleged to have migrated westward and founded the city and kingdom of 
Naravara or Narwar in Central India in S. 321, or a.d. 295. According to 
N^aS, Dhola or Phold, the son of Nala, founded Gwalior and constructed 
the tank Goloarava in it Tod’s sources however record that the towns of 
Lahar, in the heart of a tract called Kachwahagar situated hetweaa the rivers 
Sindh and Pahuj, and Gwalior were “ intermediate places of domicile prior 
to the erection ” of Narwar by Nala. It was from Narwar, or according to 
another view Gwalior, that the Kachwahas are said to have migrated to 
Dhundhara or the Dhuajda country as the present State of Jaipur was called 
in comparative early times.^ 

The story given above is usually regarded as legendary. Cunnin^am 
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Uiinks that the tradition i^arding the d^»it of the Kachwalias from Kn&i 
was a later invention of tlie bards suggested by a fancied similarity of his 
name with the tribal designation. He puts fonvard the theory that ‘'the 
modem form of Kmhwaha would appear to be derived from the synonymous 
Kdchchhupa^hmf as the Hindu Kuchkwu is undoubtedly the Sanskrit Kach- 
chhepa, and the termination, ha, is most probably only tlie Sanskrit hm 
which has exactly the same meaning as ghMur He therefore connects the 
Kachwahas with the Kacchapaghata family mentioned in the Gwalior Sas- 
bahu inscription of v.s. 1050 or a.d. 1093.- Whatever might be the merit of 
the above derivation of tlie popular term Kachwaka from Sanskrit Kacchapa- 
han, almost all the modern writers are in general agreement with Cunningham 
regarding the descent of the Kachwahas from the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. 

The following traditional evidence may be cited in support of the above 
'.'theory.' 

(1) Rajapmia, the bard of the Kachwaha prince Prthviraja, father 
of Bharamala or Bihari Mall of Amber who gave his daughter in marriage 
to the great Mughal Akbar, and a chronicler of Bikaner include the entire 
list of princes of the Gwalior branch of the KSacchapaghatas, mentioned in the 
Gwalior Sasbahu inscription of v.s. 1150, viz., Laksmana, Vajradaman, Man- 
galaraya (Mahgalaraja), Kritaraya or Ksetraraya (Kirtiraja), Muladeva 
(also -known as Bhuvanapala-Trailokyamalia), Devapala, Padmapala, Sura- 
p^a or Surajapiaia (obviously Suryapala) and Mahipala, among the ancestors 
of the Kachwahas of Amber. But in the dynastic table of Rajapapa no 
less than twenty princes are inserted between Mahipala, the last Kacchapa- 
ghata ruler mentioned above and Scxjhadeva, father of Duiahadeva, both 
of whom are represented in tradition as the founder of the Kachw^a prin- 
cipality in Dhtindhara or Jaipur.^ This raises a serious chronological diffi- 
culty which can be obviated only if we surmise that like some Puraipe 
texts the bardic chroniclers of Rajputana represent as lineal descendants 
princes who were really collaterals. 

(2) The Gwalior annalists Khairag Rai, who wrote during the reign 
of Shah Jah^, and his contemporary Fazl Ali, who derived his informations 
from a previous writer named Ghanasyama,^ connect Tej Karan (taken to be a 
proper name of ,Dulha which means? a '' bridegroom ”), alleged to have been 
the founder of the Kachwiaha kingdom of Amber, with Gwalior.-*^ The foi- 


2. Cunningham, Archeological Survey of India, Vol. 11, p. 319. 

3. ibid., p. 374 ; Muha^ota NenaSi ki Khydta, II, p. 3. 

4. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 370 f. 

5. p. 376 f. Pandit G. H. Ojha thinks that Dularaja or Dulahaxaya 
stands for Durlabharaja. (Tod^s Rajasthan, translated into Hindi by Pandit Rama- 
gariba Chaube and edited by Pandit G. H. Ojha, Vol. I, p. 250). Tod writes 
Dhola for Dulaha The Gwalior annalists seem to corrupt the name into Dulha, a 

bridegroom ”, and takes it to be an epithet of Tej Klaran. - u . 
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lowing tables however show tliat the lists of anoestors of Tej Karan as given 
by Kharag Rai and Fazl Ali differ widely from those of the predece^rs of 
Dnlahadeva as known to the bards of Rajputana. 


Rd}apm(i^^ 


NaJa 

Pliolii 

Lafeamai^a 

Vajraddaim 

Maiigalaraya 

Kritaraya 

Miiladeva 

DevaiBia 

PadniaiKila 

Siirapala 

MaliJ|»la 

20 other names 

Masimha 

Sodhasiihha 

EHilahadeva 


KifuSi^ 


S Xala 

1 !„ak^amat3ia 
i \'ajradi|m 
I ^^a^gaIa 
! Siimitra 
I Sudhibrahma or 
j hfiicihibrahma 
' Kubani or 
Kahana 
Dewan! or 
Devanjka 


Usai or Ka 
Sodha 

Ehilarija or 
EHalsharaya 


Kkmag Rdi^ 


Ratnapila ■ ■ 

Dharmap^a 

Budhippia 

Surapala 

Gambhirapala 

Tej Karan 


(3) it will be seen from NajaSa's list quoted above that he also 
includes three Kacchapaghata princes of Gwalior, viz., Lak^amana, Vajra- 
dipa (Vajradaman) and Mahgala(mja) among the ancestors of the Kach- 
waha princes of Amber. Ojha thinks that Sumitra was a younger son of 
Mahgalaraja.®» 

The combined testimemy of the bardic chroniclers undoubtedly implies 
some sort of lineal connection between the Kachwahas of Jaipur and the 
Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. It is however interesting to note that in some 
family records of the Kachwaha princes they claim to belong not to the Kac- 
chapaghata or Kacchapdri (literally, slayers of the Kacchapas, i.e., tortoises) 
vamsa (dan) but to the Kurma (i.e., Tortoise) family itself. Thus for 
instance in the Sander (Jaipur State) inscriptioo of v.s. 1658 (A.n. 1601) 
Maharaja M-Manasiiiighaji is referred to as belonging to the Kfirma 
dynasty.^^ In the Adinatha Temple inscription at Revasa (Jaipur State), 
dated v.s. 1661 (A.a 1604) Maharijadhiraja Rayaralji is described as a 
scion of the Kurma dan.^^ In the lili (Alwar State) inscription of v.s. 1803 


Fazl AU^ 


Ratnapala 
Dharmapaia 
BudhipPla 
(;? Sodhapala) 


Tej Karan 







and 1814 {A.i>. 1746 and 1757) Eijl Bhagavantasiriihaji of the Naiiika 
family (a branch of the KachTOhas of Jaipur) is also stated to have des- 
cended from the Kur(a)ma clan.’^^' Reference to Ktirma kings can be traced 
back to still earlier times. A Chatsii (Jaipur State) inscription of v.s. 1556 
{A.i>. 1499) speaks’ of- Raja BlMhnmra of the Ktrma family.^-* A Kirma 
prince finds mention in tlie Baivan (Kotah State) inscription of v.s. 1345 
(A.D. 1288).^* The famous bard Chand Bardai, who is usually regarded as 
th® court poet of Prthviraja Chauhan, the last Hindu emperor of Ajmer and 
Delhi, describes the Kachwaha prince Pajjuna as a Kurma.^'^ The following 
variants of the term Kacchavaha, viz., Kachava and Kuchaha, also seem to 
be derived from the word Kacchapa, a synonym of K72Tma^^ 

The evidence cited above suggests two alternative theories. One is that 
the Kacchapaghatas or Kdcchaparis are in reality not identical with the 
Kurmas or the Kachwahas, but they are enemies and destroyers of the 
Kurmas, as the designations (Slayers of Kmchapas, Enemies of Kacchapm) 
clearly imply. If this view be accepted then we cannot equate the Kacchapa- 
ghatas with the Kurmas or Kachwahas Just as we cannot do so in the case of 
§akari and the iSakas, Can it then be that the Kacchapaghatas actually rose 
to potwer by ousting the ancestors of tl^ Kachwahas from Central India 
with which they are associated in tradition ? But we have no positive evi- 
dence to prove this. 

The second view which is in consonance with the tradition recorded by 
Rajaj^Uja and N:enaS would regard Kacf:hapu {^ynoxiYra Kurtm) as a 
shortened form of the designation Kacchapaghata, just as the name Dimj 
{Danuja, a demon) used by Muslim historians in reference to a king of 
Sonargaon in Bengal really stands for Danujamardana- (Chastiser of a 
Demon). In this and similar cases the designation is perhaps not to be taken 
too literally. 

The bardic chroniclers have preserved several different versions of the 
stoiy of Kachwaha migration to Dhundhara. Rajap&na says that Dzdaha- 
deva made a gift of the kingdom otf Gmalior to a Tonrna prince.^^ Pandit 
Ojha refers to a tradition that Raja isa Sithha ^ve away the fanK)us fort 
to his daughter's son, also a Tamara prince. Thereupon his son Sodhadem, 
forcibly seized Daosa from the Badgujars in v.s. 1023 (a.d. 966-67) and 
laid the foundation of the Kachwaha state in Jaipur.is Kharag Rai and 
Fazi Ali <m the other hand tell us that Tej Karan or Dulha Rai of Gwalior 


12. ibid., 1919-20, p. 5 ; Bhandarkar, A List of Insctiptkms of Northern Indi&f 
No. 1038. 
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17. Miiharmta NenaSi B \Kkydta, p, 3.. 
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left his anwstrai kingdom in charge of his sister’s son Parmal Deo, a Pari- 
kma, and went away to marry the daughter of Ranmal, chief of Daosa. 
The Parihada prince revolted against his maternal uncle and himself usurped 
the thrcffle Tcj Karan succeeded to his father-in-law’s principality and thus 
became the founder of the Kachwalia dynasty of Dhundhara.» Tod records 
that on the death of Sora Singh (Sodhasiihha), prince of Nmu&r, his infant 
sen Dhola Rai (Dulahadeva) was supplanted by his uncle in v.s. 1023 
(A.D. 967). The child and his mother found shelter with the Mina chief of 
Khoganw (within five miles of modern Jaipur). Dhola finally usurped the 
authority of his benefactor. Soon after this he went to Daosa and married 
the daughter of the Badgujar chieftain of that place and the latter resigned 
his power to his son-in-law. 

A perusal of the foregoing accounts presents the following problems : — 

Firstly, who established the Kachwaha principality in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana ? Ojha’s authority gives the credit to Sodhadeva, son of Ila Siihlia. 
NdnaSi also states that Sodhadeva was the first Kachwaha prince to move 
from Narwar to Dhiundtera.^' Rajaparja, Kharag Rai, Fazl Ali and Tod 
however favour the claim of Dulahadeva. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is difficult to reconcile this discordant testimony of late writers. 

Secondly, whence did the earliest Kachwaha prince of .Dhundhara come? 
Rgjapaaja, Kharag Rai, Fazl Ali and Ojha’s authority make him a 
scion of a ruling house of Gwalior. According to NenaSi (see the previous 
paragraph) and Tod he came from Narwar. The connection of the Kaccha- 
pa^tas with Gwalior is well known.^® A grant issued from Nalapura (Nar- 
war) reveals that a Kacchapaghata prince Virasiihha, son of Saradasimhay 
suasssor of Gaganariihha, was in possession of that dty in v.s. 1177 (.^.d. 
1120). It is thus possible to connect the founder of the Kachwaha state 
in Dhundhara both with the Gwalior and Narwar ruling houses. It will 
however be seen that neither Varasiihha of Narwar nor any of his known 
ancestors are maitioned in the dynastic lists quoted above. On the other 


hand, the inclusion of all the known Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior among the 
forbears of the present ruling family of Amber suggests that its founder 
came from Gwalior rather than Narwar. It may also be pointed out in ftis 
connection that the popular derivation of the name of the latter city from the 
Kachwaha prince Nala is a ccmjecture that lacks convincing proof. We have 
no early evidence to prove that the Kachwahas were actually in possession of 
that place before Gaganasimha, grandfather of Virasiihha (a.d. 1120). 

Thirdly, what is the exact reason for the removal of his residence by 
Sodhadeva or his son Dulahadeva to Dhundhara? Rajapana and Ojha’s 
authority agree that the event followed the gift of the kingdom of Gwalior 
made to a Tomara prince. Kharag Rai and Fazl Ali tell us that the Kachwaha 
prince was supplanted by his Pratihara nephew. According to Tod the usurper 
was the brother of Soradeva (Sodhadeva) and therefore was a Kachwaha. 
The tradition regarding Pratihlra and Tomara occupation of Gwalior may be 
accepted as genuine. But the circumstances leading to their rise in that terri- 
tory are differently stated in contemporary documents. We learn from the 
Kuretha Plate of Pratihara Malayavarman, dated a.d. 1220, that his father 
Vigraha fought with a Mleccha king and seized Gopadri.=* Vigraha seems to 
have flourished during the early years of the thirteenth century. According to 
Bhandarkar the defeated Mleccha king was Qutb-ud-din Aibak who “ hum- 
bled the pride of Gwalior ” in a. d. 1196.=® Cunningham has suggested that 
Gwalior was lost by the Muslims during the reign of Aram Shah.=®. The 
fort was recaptured by Iltutmi^ in A. H. 632 ( A. a 1232-^ ) , and seems 
to have remained in possession of the Muhammadans till the close of the 
fourteenth century. Then, as we learn from the Tarikh-i-Mubmakshaki, it 
was “treacherously wrested from the hands of the Musalmans during the 
invasion of the Mughals (led by Timur) by the accused Bar Singh, who 
was followed after his death, by his son Biram Deo.”== It is not diffkult 
to recognise the names of the Tamara princes Vlrasimha and Virama in 
the preceding sentence.^® The foundation of Tomara rule in Gwalior, 
therefore, must be dated later than the invasion of Timur, about two centu- 
ries after the rise of the Pratiharas in that re^on. From what has been 
stated above it will not be perhaps unreasonable to conclude that the expulsion 
of the Kachwaha prince from Gwalior had nothing to do with the rise of 
either the Pratiharas or the Tomaras. Whether it was due to the usurpa- 


24. Hiandarkar, List oj Inscdptim^ of North India, No. 475. For a tradi- 
tional list of the Pratihara princes of Gwalior, see Cunningham, Arcksological 
Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 378. The genealogies of the Pratihara princes given in 
inscriptions cannot be brou^t even into approximate agreement with those of the 
bardic chroniclers. 

25. Bhandarkar, op. dt., p. 68n. 26. Cunningham, op. dt., p. 379. 

27. English translation by K. K. Basu (G. O. S., Vol. LXIII), p. 177. 

28. For a list of Tomara Princes of Gwalior, see Cunningham, Arckseologictd 
Survey of India, Vol. 11, p. 382. 
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tion of the throne by a member of a collateral branch or any other factor 
cannot be satisfactorily determined at present. 

The date of Kachwaha migration to Dhundhara is another intriguing 
problem. According to the authorities of Tod and Ojha it took place in 
A.D. 967.-'* In a manuscript consulted by Cunningham the date is given as 
v.s. 1063 or A.D. 1006.® The famous archaeologist rejects both the tradition- 
al dates. He ixjints out that according to the Gwalior analists the Kachwahas 
were succeeded by seven Pratilrara princes who ruled in Gwalior for 103 years 
until its capture by litutmisii in A.0. 1232. According to him the expulsion 
of Tej Karan alias Dulha Rai, which led to the foundation of Kachwaha rule 
in Eastern Rajputana, therefore must have happened in ad. 1128 or 1129.®^ 
The date proixjsed by Cunningham has found acceptance with several dis- 
tinguished historians. We have however seen above that the Pratiharas 
seized Gwalior not from the Kacchapaghatas but from the Muhamadans 
about three quarter of a century later in the beginning of tlie thirteenth 
century. This invalidates Cunningham’s ground of calculation for arriving 
at the date of Kachwaha migration from Gwalior. But it may be pointed 
out in this connection that a fragmentary Gwalior inscription reveals that the 
immediate successor of the Kacchapaghata prince Mahipala of Gwalior was 
ruling in A.D. IKM^® a^d then the d 5 masty seems to have come to an abrapt 
end for reasons now unknown. Hence it is not altogether impossible to as- 
sign the first Kachwaha ruler of Amber, who is usually regarded as the 
laS Kacchapaghata ruler of Gwalior, in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century a. d. or a little later. But even this does not solve our difficulties. 
All the later chroniclers agree in making Phjjuna, fifth or sixth in descent 
from Dulahadeva ( see below ), a contenixjrary and a vassal of the Ghau- 
ts emperor PrithviiSja III of Delhi and Ajmer (C. A D. 1179-92). 
This implies that Dulahadeva flourished about 100 or 125 years before 
Prithviraja III, i.e., between a. d. 1064 and 1079, and Sodhadeva, father of 
Dulaha, naturally came a generation earlier. NenaS, as we have seen 
above, tracra the descent of Dularaja or Dulahadeva from Sumitra, who 
is believed by Ojha to have been a younger son of the Kacchapaghata 
Mangala(raja), son of Vajradaman of Gwalior. The last named prince 
was ruling in a. d. 977 ( V. S. 1034 )i.®* Mangalaraja therefore may be 
assigned towards the close of the tenth or tite earlier years of the eleventh 
mitury A. D. As six generations intervened between him and Dularaja- 
Dulahadeva, ( see NaiaSi’s list quoted above ) we are to place the latter 
about 150 years after Mangalai§.ja, i.e„ about the middle of the twdfth 


29. Tod, Amds and Antiqmtks oj Rajasthan (edited by Croofee), Vol. Ill, 
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century. In view of these discrepancies it is impossible to assign any definite 
date for the foundation of the Kachwaha principality in Amber. 

Most of our chroniclers agree that the earliest possession of the Kach- 
wahas in Dhundhara was Daosa which was either forcibly takm or inherited 
from a Badgujar chieftain.®* We are informed by Tod that the Badgujars 
held a considerable portion of Dhundhara and their capital was the hill fortress 
of Rajor.®5 This is also borne out by epigraphic evidence. An inscription of 
V. S. 1016 (A.0. 960) states that Rajorgarh was the royal seat of a prince 
named Mathanadeva of the Gurjam-PratihaTanvaya (usually taken to mean 
“ of Gurjara-Pratihara lineage ”). and reference in the same record to Gurjara- 
vahitasarmsta-ksetra (‘ fields cultivated by the Gurjaras’}®® undoubtedly im- 
plies the presence in Western Alwar region, not very far from Daosa, in the 
latter half of the tenth century A.a, of the Gurjara tribe of which the Badgu- 
jars were apparently an offshoot. Bad^jar chiefs of Western Alwar are also 
referred to in several inscriptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.®^ 
In view of this there is no possible difficulty in accepting as genuine the above 
tradition tiiat Daosa which formed the nucleus of the Kachwaha principality 
in RlajpulSna was obtained from the Badgujars either by expelling them or 
by right of inheritance through maniage. 

Tod tells us that Dhoia (Dulahadeva) after getting possession of Daosa 
marched against the Sira tribe of the Minas, and seized from them Machh, 
and renaming it as Ramgarh transferred his seat of government there. He 
subsequently married Maroni, a princess of .Ajmer. The end of Dhoia was 
tragic, and he fell fighting with a force of the Minas. 

The following tables will show that there is no agreement a«K>ng later 
writers regarding the order of succe^ion, as wdl as the number and names 
of the immediate successors of Dulaha. 


Rdjapana^^ j 

1 

Tod*o 

Dulahadeva 

Dularaja 

Dhoia 

Haijumiana 

Kakila 

Kankhal 

Kakaladeva 

Haaju 

Maidal ,Rao 

Naradeva 

Jojada 

Hundeo 

Jahriadadeva 

Pajjuna 

!■ 

Kuntaia 

'Pajjuna 


Pajun 


34. Tod says that Dhoia first usurped the authority of the Mina chief of 
Khoganw, and then got Daosa through marriage. 

35. Amds and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Crooke), vol. I, p. 141. 

36. Epigraphia Indka, vol. Ill, pi. 263ff. 

37 . Bhandarkar, U-st of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 723, 821. 

38. Muhariota NenaSi kt ,KhySta, II, p 3. 39., Ibid., p'. 4. 

40. Tod, Atmds and Antiquity of R^mthan (Crooke), Vd. Ill, p. 13311 
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Haijumana. Haiiu and Ilundeo of the abo\’e lists obviously refer to one and 
the same individual and this seems to be trae about Kakaladeva, Kakila and 
Kankha! as well. Jarihadadeva and jojada also should in all probability be 
regarded as identical ■ 

Tod attiibutfs lo Kankhai tte omquist of tlie country? of Dhundhara, 
and to his «>n Maidal Rao the seizure of Amber, the future capital of the 
Kachwahas. from tlio Susiiwat Minas. But according to Rajapana ICikala 
was the founder of NenaSi also states that Kiikiia and his son 

Hajjunta (apjarently liajjumana or Hajamanta) were the first to come to 
Amber.'-' 'flu* Amber Inscription of V. S. iOll {a.d. 954-55) perhaps imply 
tire exi.stence of the city of Amber before the coming of the Kachwahas in 
Rajaputana.'^ It has been identified with Amarapuri referred to as the 
seat of power of the Kachwahas in the Hammiramahakavya of Nayachandra 
Suri. and with Amradadri of the Kumbhagaph prasasli of the time of Rana 
Kumbha.<‘ In the time of Swai Jaisingh the city was known as Amtevati.-*" 
Tod derives the name of the city from Ambikesvara, a title of Siva.*« 

Tod’s Hundeo followed the aggressive policy of his predecessors and 
continued the war against the aboriginal Miras. His son and successor 
Kuntal extended his sway over the hill tribes rmmd the capital and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upem his Mina subjects which secured his rule throughout 
DhundhSra.'*®* 

It will be notic«l that during the early period of their history the most 
formidable enemy of the Kachwahas were the Minas. Tod tdls us that 
their original home was in the mountain range called Kalikoh, which extended 
from Ajmer nearly to the river Jumna.*^ The name Mina suggests a tote- 
mistic origin of the tribe derived from Sanskrit Mna, a fish. It will be in- 
terffiting to kiKW if the tribe had anything to do with the name Matsyad^ 
(which may mean “the land of fishes’’), referred to in early literature, 
which included “parts of Alwar, Jaipur and Maratpur.” 

PajjQna, as has been already pointed out was in all prdiability a con- 
tempcaary aM vassal of PrithvSiS.ja HI, the antagonist of Mu‘izz-ud-dln 
Muhammad bin Sm of Qwr. Tod inforaas us that he had the hmiour of 
marrying the sister of his suzerain. The famcais bard Chand ^igns to him 
a con^icuous place in the council of the Chauhlan emperor. If that poet 
is to be believed he put to flight a host of the Yadavas and was engaged in 
war with (aie Rao Chamand, a certain “Bahhrni” and with the Badgujars.*® 


41. Mua^ta ‘Nhfsd M KhySta, 11, p. 3. 42. Ibid, p. 4. 

43. B handarkar , A List of Inscriptiof^ of Northern India, No. 70. 

44. Ind, Ant., Vdl VHh 63 ; Ep- Yd, XXI, p. 281. 

45. Bhfflrtlailcar, List of InseripHon of Northern Irtdis Na 1081. ‘ 

461. Antiqmties of SafastHan fCiook®), pp. 1332 and n, 14®. 
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Twice did he distinguish himself in the service of his liege lord ; once by de- 
feating Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur and a second time by helping 
Prithviraja to conquer Mahoba “ the country of the Chandels. He was ap- 
pointed to the governorship of the conquered territorj’.” According to Chand 
Pajjuna lost his life fighting against the forces of Kanauj when Prthvlraja 
is said to have carried off the daughter of the Gaharawar king Jayacchandra 
or Jaichand.5'’ If this last event is correctly recorded Pajjuna could not have 
measured his sword with the valiant son of Sam, for tradition affirms that 
the invasion of the Ghori king took place after the abduction of the princess 
of Eianauj. We learn from the Madanpur Inscription of Prithviraja III, 
dated a.d. 1182, that he devastated and plundered Jejakabhukti, then ruled 
over by the Chandella Paramardi.“^ Pajjuna may have distinguished him- 
self on this occasion, but it is impossible to say whether the Chauhan king 
actually captured Mahoba and appointed his own governor therel 

The history of the Kachwahas after the death of Pajjuna till the acces- 
sion of Bihari Mall, father-in-law of Akbar, is extremely obscure. Rajapaipa, 
NfenaSi and Tod simply pass over the intervening period of more than three 
centuries and give us a bare list of names.®=* The immediate successor of 
Pajjuna was MalayaSi (Tod’s Malasi), who married Melhapadevi, a daughter 
of the Kichi prince Anala.““ He is credited with having won a victory ovo" 
a prince of Mandu. Then came Bijala, Rajadeva and Kalyapa, After the 
last mentioned prince Rajapaiija places Rajakula, but NfenaSi and Tod both 
agree that the successor of Kalyapa was Kuntala. He was followed by 
JupaSi or JavaajaSi and thai came his son Udayakarpa. Narasiihha, son of 
Udayakarpa, succeeded to the gadi of Amber. Bar Singh, the ddest son of 
Udayakaipa, is said to have quarrelled with his father and surrendered his 
birth-right. His grandson Naru became the progenitor of the Naraka 
family now ruling in Alwar.®^ MEji, a third son of Udayakaipa, obtained 
as his appaidage the district of Amritsar which became die nuclais of the 
extensive confederation now known as Sidshawati, after the name of Shekhji, 
the son of Balaji.*® 

Narasimha was succeeded by Banabira and thei came Uddharapa and 
Chajidrasena. The latter was succeeded by his son Pfithviiaja, father of 
Bihari Mall. 


49. Tod, op. cff., p. 1332. 50. Ibid., p. 1333. 

51. H. C. Ray, Dynastic Hhtoty of Northern India, NdL II, pp. 1084 f. 

52. For a list of Kadiwiha princes after Pajjuna, See MUkmota Nenasi. kl 
Khyata, II, p. 3 (RajapSpa’s Hst), pp. 4 ff (Nfenasa’s list); Tod, op. cit., p. 

53. Muha^to Nenasi M Khyata II, p. 4-5. Tod, op. dt., p. 1336. 

54. Muhaatota Nenasi hi Khyata, H, p. 27 ; RafputmS Gazetteer (Provincial 
Series), p. 425 f ; Bhandaikar’s last of Inscriptions of Northern India, Noi. 1038. 

55. Muhaipota Nhiasl H Khyata, II, pt 32, Tod, op. cit, Vd. Ill, pp. 1336, 
137811, 
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The death of the last Chauhan emperor wi the battle-field of Tarain led 
to the rampletf col!ai)f:c of his empire, and his descendants maintained a pre- 
carious existtmce in the strong fortress of Ranthambhor. But this momen- 
tous event did not iwhaiis iiramiiately affect the cordial relationship that 
subsisted between the Chauhans and the Kachwahas. If Nayachandra, the 
author of the Hamnnramahakavya, is to be believed, a marriage was arran^d 
between Viranarayaria of Ranthambhor and a Kacchavaha princess of Amara- 
pura ( Amber j. The nuptial could not take place because the brid^oom, 
when he set out for Amarapura, opposed by the Saka ruler Jalalu’din. 
He was tlien entrapped by the Muhammadans and was poisoned to death.'® 
The captor has been tentatively identified with Shams-ud-din Iltutmish who 
conquered the fortress of Ranthambhor in a.d. 1226.'^ In the latter half of 
the thirteenth century there seems to have occurred a breach between the 
Kachwahas and tlie ChauMns. We learn from the Balavan inscriptiem 
of A.D. 1288 that Jaitrasimha, uncle’s son of Vlranarayana, killed a Kurma 
king.'® This event must have happened before a.d. 1283, the year of acces- 
sion of Hammira, who was the son and successor of Jaitrasimha according 
to Nayachandra-*® In the fifteenth century the Kachwahas came into hostile 
contact with the rising power of Mewar and the Kumbhalgarh prasasH 
credits Rana KumtM with having devastated Amradadri, (Amber).®" The 
phenomenal rise of Rara Sangfi, grandson of Rana Kumbha, to a position 
of pre-eminence in the political horizon of western India is too well known. 
Balwr bears eloquent testimony to this when he writes that “the authority 
of the execrated pagan (Sanga) . . . was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultin of Delhi, the Sultan of 
Guziat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this evil-dispositioned one, 
without the help of other pagans ; one and all they cajoled him and tempo- 
rized with him.’’®* Tod recounts among his tributaries the name of Ppthviraja 
of Amber.®* “ Rajas and rais of high degree’’ obeyed Sangpi at the battle of 
Khanua, and it is not altc^ether impossible that the Kadiwaha chief also 
shared in the general defeat inflicted upon the Hindus by Babur. He fell 
by the hand of an assassin and thd murderer was his own son Kiima.®* 

During tlKi centuries fdlowing the invasiem of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Sam till the rise of RanS San^ the history of eastern R&jputana was 
mainly dominated by the anflatious rulers of the Sultanate of Delhi and 
their succssors who often hdd possession of the strcaig fortreffies of Ajmer 
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and Ranthambhor, dominated over the Sapadalafc?a countrj', once the home 
of the proud Chauhans, and exercised ccmtrol over tlie neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Bayana and Alwar. It is not unlikely that the princes of Amber 
had now and then to bear the onslaught of the arms of Islamic forces. 

The foul assassination of PrithvMja was the signal for an internal 
turmoil in which his descendants entered into a contest for securing the 
throne. 

PrithviiBja 

1 

T 1 I ^.1 . , i 

Bhimasiriiha Puraijmal Bbiramala Sanga otlier sons 

I I or Bihari Mai! 

1 r 

Ratnasirhha Asakarna 
or Askaran 


Chitara Suja 

Bhimasiriiha seems to have been the heir-apparent to tlie throne. But 
his claims were superseded by his father in favour of another son named. Pur- 
aiiimaL Frithviraja paid the penalty by his death at the hand of his own son. 
Purainmal ruled for six years and was then killed by Bhima who now regained 
his birth right. Suja, son of Purainmal, sought to avenge the death of his 
father with the help of Safr-ud-d!n, the Subedar of Ajmer and made an attack 


upon Amber. According to Tod, Bhimasimlia was murdered by his son 
Askaran at the instigation of his brothers. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Ratnasimha who ruled for eleven years. But troubles now came from 
ano'ther quarter. Smga, son of Prithvimja and bom of a Bikaner princess, 
got the help of JaitSi, son of Lunkaran of Bikaner, and seized the capital. But 
he fell fay the hands of a bard named KajnhS. Thereupon Askaran, the second 
son of B'hSma, ascended the throne. Even he was not destine to rule in 
peace. Being ousted by Bhiaramala or Bihari Mall in V. S. 1604 (A.a 1547- 
4B) he went to Delhi to seek the help of Haji Khan Pathan (most probably 
the famous lieutenant of Sher SMh). The latter reconciled the rivals and 
conferred upon Askaran the government of Naravara (Narwir).®'^ The con- 
solidation of Blfiramala’s rule in Amber and his alliance with the Mughal 
emperor opened up a new chapter in the history of the Kachwilias. The 
scene of activities of the Kachwiaha kings was no longer confined within the 
narrow limits of Amber, but loomed large in the imperial pavilions at Delhi 
and Agra and beyond in the provinces of the far-flung Mughal empire. The 
new phase of their history requires separate and detailed treatment, and we 
may condude our present article here. 

64. The above account is based on a note which appears in the Muha^ta 
Nenm B Khyma, Vol. II, p. 9n ; 'also compare Tessitod, Descriptive Catalogue of 






THE CRITICISiM OF HISTORICAL REPORTS AMONG 

THE MUSLIMS 


By Dr. M. Z. SIDDIQI, m.a.. ph.b. 

Calcutta University. 

I bn Khaldun among the Muslims, has been accepted to be the most cri- 
tical and original historian. He laid down the dictum that the rule for 
distinguishing what is true from what is false in history is based on its possi- 
bility or imixjssibility. He propounded sound principles for Historiography 
and showed tlic way to that scimtific view and treatment of the subject which 
is advocated by the most modem writers on it. 

No one who has made even a superficial study of Ibn Khaldfin’s Prole- 
gotnena to his voluminous history can deny him the credit Iwhich he deserves 
so well. But it will be certainly a mistake to think that he was the first 
Muslim author who tried to make use of the critical method in order to exa- 
mine the truth of historical reports. For, long before him, the Muslim de- 
vines who lived between the 7th and the 11th centuries of the Christian era, 
had made a keen and sincere study of the criticism of historical reports in 
connectiem with those of the words which fell from the lips of the Prophet of 
Islam from time to time, and those of his deeds. 

These reports are known as Ahadith which is the plural form of the 
word Uadith. The term is generally translatel into English as ‘tradition.’ 
They are of extreme religious and legal importance to the Muslims and they 
have taker great care to maintain their pirity and genuineness. 


Hie astern of 
giving die names' 
of me transmit- 
ters. 


Each of these reports howsoever short, is accompanied by the chain of 
the names of the transmitteis through whom it was re- 
ceived by those who ojmpiled them in books. This chain 
of the transmitters was considered by aU the writers on 
the subject as an indi^nsable part of the text of the 
reports themselves. The part containing the names of the transmitters is 
technically called Isndd (aipport) or authority and the report itsdf is called 
Matn or the text. By and by this system became so popular among the Mus- 
lim authors that they applied it to history, to ger^phy, to belles-lettres etc., 
for many centuries during the middle ages. As a matter of fact it was carried 
to such an extreme that it was ridiculed by. authors like al-J^hi?. There are 
books e.g. Qie Masdriu'l-’UshsMq of al-SafflSj .(containing the stories of per- 
som who are amd ^ haye#ed of Ibte) matter of which is. ^re- 

itodiy frivttoai^but'itt'^te'ol of' febbrduii^'the' ” 
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name of each transmitter of the narratives contained in them, and the date 
and place at which he heard the stories. 

The Origin of this System 

The origin of this system, which according to Professor Hitti is unique 
in the case of the Arabs and meets the most essential requirements of modern 
historiography,^ is dfficult to determine. But Caetani and liorovitr have 
attempted to solve this interesting problem, and A. H. Harley has sum- 
marised their conclusions in his introduction to the Musnad of ‘Umar b. 
’AbdiVAziz.2 

Caetani is of opinion that the system could not have originated with the 
Arabs. The wild desolation of the Arabian desert and 
Csetam’s the restive nature and the character of the primitive igno- 

opimon. uncivilised and intolerant Arabs, did not suit its 

• origin and growth.® But his contention, as one may see, is based 
more on presumption than on facts ; and if accepted will only prove that 
the system did not originate with the Arabs. With whom did it originate 
then? The great Italian Orientalist has failed to give any instance of its 
use by any other people. The Greeks and the Romans did not use it as a 
system. Professor Margoliouth has pointed out that the Greek and the 
Roman historians do not keep quite dear of the dates and that they very 
rarely, tell us the source of thdr information.* 

Professor Horovitz, however, carried his researches further, and giving se- 
veral instances from Jewish literature, proved that the 
Horovitz’s system of Isndd was used by the Jews before the Arabs. 

He also tried to show that its use in their literature was 
found as early as the Mosaic period and by the Talmudic times, its chain 
assumed enormous length, the subject matter being of the most varied nature/' 
But the main facts discovered by the minute researches of the distm- 
guished modern German Orientalist had been already 
They were anti- dealt with, by a medieval scholar of Andalusia, 
^ Muhammad 'All b. Ahmad commonly known as 

Ibn Hazm, in his al-Fisal about nine cen- 

turies before him. Of this Horovitz as well as Caetani appear to have been 
unaware. Ibn IJazm has classified the chains of transmitters according to 
their reliability, into six different groups, has described their merits as well 
as demeritB, has pointed out such of them as had been used in the Jewish 
and Christian literature, has referred to the subject matter of the texts to 


1. The origin of the Islamic State, Int. p. 3. 

2. /. A S. B. 1924, pp. 404-405* S. Armalt ddV Islam, I, p. 32. 

4. Arabic Historians, pp. 18, 20. : 5. Der Idam, Yol. Vllh PP. 39-75. 

6. VoLII,pp.67-m , 'V; . , , . 
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historical interest of the Jews was due to the Islamic influence.” The want 
of these and other important nraterials for the criticism of the reliability of 
the transmitters makes the use of the system of giving the names of authori- 
ties, by the Indians and the Jews, altogether valueless. 


Two-jold Nature of Criticism 

The criticism of the historical reports (especially the traditions) among 
the Muslims however, is of two-fold nature : ( 1 ) that relating to tlie 
chain of the transmitters, (2) that relating to the text of the reports. The 
former is generally known as Usulur'-Riwayat and also as Usulu’l-ffadith i.e. 
the principles relating to the narration of the reports. And the latter is com- 
monly called the UsMu’d-Dirdyai i.e. scientific or juristic principles. 


(1) The works on the Usulu’r-Riwdyat lay down the necessary quali- 
fications of the reliable and proper reporters, classify the 
quahScatiwi'^^^^ci chains of the transmitters into various groups according to 
trananitter of re- the degree of their reliability, and deal with the methods 
of learning, narrating and writing down the reports (es- 
pecially traditions) and various connected matters which must be mastered 
by every qualified reporter. 

The qualifications of the transmitter of a tradition have been described 
by al-shifi‘f (767-820 a.d.) in his al-Risdta, cme of the earliest works on the 
subject received by us, as follows: — 

“ He roust be of firm faith, well-known for his truthfulness in what he 
reported, understanding its contents, knowing well how the change in ex- 
pressions affects the contents, reporting verbatim what he learnt from his 
own authority and not narrating in his own words, only the sense of what he 
had learnt, possessing retentive memory if he reported from memory, and re- 
membering his book well, if he reported from it. He should be free from mak- 
ing a report on the authority of those whom he met, of what he did not learn 
from them. And' his reports must be in agreement with what has been re- 
ported by those who are recognised to have good memory if they also have 
transmitted these reports.” ® 

All the writers on the subject, however, are unanimou^y of opinion that 
the transmitter of a report in order to be acceptable, must be of firm faith, 
mature age, and proved integrity and possessing good memory. He must be 
well-versed in the methods of learning, transmitting and preserving the re- 
ports. He must be thoroughly conversant with the names, careers and the 
characters of the earlier reporters as weU as with the various classy of the 
rqjorts (traditions) and their defects Md other special features. : > ; > 


8. Ar-RisSIa, Egypt, 1312 A.H.,.p. S&. 
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CRITICISM OF HISTORICAL REPORTS AMONG THE MUSLIMS 
The classification of the traditions. 

The traditions have been classified, according to the degree of their 
reliability, into three categories, (i) ^aljih i-e. the Genuine, Hi) the Hasan 
i.e, the Fair and the Da*if i.e. the weak. 

(i) The ^oljih or the Genuine. The genuine is the report which has 
been handed down by a continuous chain of the transmitters possessing the 
qualifications mentioned above. Some important writers are of opinion that 
it must also be proved that each transmitter actually met his own reporter. 

(») The I/asan or Fair is the report the isndd of which does not in- 
clude narrators who are suspected of falsehood, and the text of which is 
not rare, and is identically or equivalently reported by more than one set of 
the transmitters. Ibn Salaij, a distinguished writer on the subject, has further 
explained it. He says that ‘ Fair ’ is the report among the transmitters of 
which, there are men of unknown character, whose veracity and reliability 
have not been proved, but are nert known to have been careless and committing 
mistakes or forgery in their reports. 

ini) The Da'if or weak is the report which does not satisfy the condi- 
tiOTis of either of the two classes of the r^rts mentioned above. They are; 
again cla^fied into various cat^ories. 

(a) The Mursal or the loose is the report about the Prophet of Islam 
by one who did not enjoy his company but met any one of his companions, 
without his authority. 

ib) The Munqata' or the severed are the reports in the chain of the 
tiansmitters of which any link at any stage is wanting. 

(c) The Mu'dal or the strmiened is the report from the hndd of which 
two or more links are imssing. 

id) The Mudallas or the disguised is the report in the Isndd of which 
any narrator rq»rts on the authority of one whom he met, what he never 
leamt frem him, or on the authority of any of his contemporaries whcMn 
he never met, so equivocally as may create the impression that he had actually 
met and received the report from him, or mentions a name or title of his 
authority, which is generally not known so that he may not be identified. 
This class of the reports is always rejected and the reporter is severely con- 
demned. 

(c) The Shddh or the rare is the report made by one single rdiable 
transmitter at any stage, at variance With that of other transmitters pos- 
sessing better meroory. 

Tliese and' varirais other classes of ftradirions) have been des- 

cribed, arid ex|jlained and tMr de^^-^ JSiaWity has bsw tkmKighly 
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2. VsM'd-Dirdyot or the scientific or juristic principles relate to the 
Matn or the text of the reports irrespective of their tans- 
The scientific These principles are generally discussed in a 

pnnaples particular part of the works on jurisprudence. For it 

is mainly the duty of those who utilise the reports to go carefully into the 
text and accept or reject it on account of its probability or improbability. 
But the works dealing with the ’UstUu%yadUk also contain a good deal of 
materials relating to it. A well-known book Fatliu'l-MughUh, for example 
contains the following principles : — 

(a) Every report against reason, or accepted principles (of faitli) or 
against what is generally experienced, or against well-founded and recognised 
historical facts should be rejected. 

(i>) All reports that do not suit the position or office of the persons 
about whom they are reported should be taken as unreliable. 

(c) The events which should have been noticed by a large crowd of 
persons and reported by them, if transmitted by a single individual, should 
not be accepted. 

The works on Jurisprudence lay down the following principles : — 

(ia) The degree of the reliability of a report must be in keeping with 
the importance of its subject-matters. 

(b) If a r^rt deals with a technical matter and its transmitter does 
not possess technical knowledge or judicious mind the report may be accepted 
with (srtain reserve. 

A sufficiently large number of cases of the rejection of historical reports 
by the Muslim devines on account of one or the otlier principles mentioned 
above, may be cited, to prove the application of the above principle long 
before Ibn Khaldun. As a matter of fact he himself follows these very prin- 
ciples when he rejects the common e:!qplanaticHi of the sudden fall of the Bar- 
mecide, and the various reports of the extremely large number of the soldiers 
fighting in the wars waged by the Assyrians and others. 

Even in the modem time the criticism accepted by all the Orientalists 
against the story forged by ‘Abdu’l-Latff, Ibnu’l-Qiftf and Barhebraeus about 
the burning of the library of Alexandria at the Command of tte 2nd Caliph 
Umar, is based onf the principle laid down by the Muslim divine centu- 
rie before Ibn Khaldfin. 


9. Lucknow Edition, p. 114. 
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